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Governing Body of the Gniversity. 


VISITOR: 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF MINTO, K.C.M.G., LL.D., P.C, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, ETC, 


GOVERNORS : 


[Being the Members of the Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning. } 


i THE RIGHT HON. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT 
hy ROYAL, G.C.M.G., LL.D. (Hon. Cantab.), President and Chan- 
cellor of the University. 
JOHN MOLSON, Ese. 
SIR WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, K.C.M.G. 
HUGH McLENNAN, Esa. 
GEORGE HAGUE, Esa. 
EDWARD B. GREENSHIELDS, Esq., B.A. 
SAMUEL FINLEY, Esa. 
ANDREW FREDERICK GAULT, Esq. 
HON. JOHN SPROTT ARCHIBALD, M.A., D.C,L. 
CHARLES J. FLEET, Esq., B.A., B.C.L. 
RICHARD B. ANGUS, Ese. 
SIR WILLIAM C. VAN. HORNE, K.C.M.G. 
JAMES ROSS, Esq. 
CHARLES 8S. CAMPBELL, B.A., LL.L. 
(The Board of Governors has, under the Royal Charter, the power to 
frame Statutes, to make Appointments, and to administer the Finances of 
the University.) 
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PRINCIPAL. 
WILLIAM PETERSON, M.A., LLL.D., Vice-Chancellor. 

(The Principal has, under the Statutes, the general su perintendence of 
all affairs of the College and Univ ersity, under such regulations a3 may be 
in force.) 
FELLOWS: 

Ex Officio. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D.; D.C.L.; F.R.S.C.,V ice- Principal, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

HENRY T. BOVEY, M.A,, ).C.L., LL.D., F.R-S.C., M.Inst.C.E., Dean 
of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

ROBERT CRAIK, M.D., LL.D., Dean of th 

DUNGAN McEACHRAN, D.V-S., Dean of the Facu 
Medicine and Veterinary Science. 

F. P. WALTON, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

S, P. ROBINS, M.A., LL.D., Principal of MeGuill Normal School. 


1e Faculty of Medicine. 
lty of Comparative 


To retire on lst September, 1909. 
JOHN REDPATH DOUGALL, M.A., Representative Fellow in Arts. 
Rev. BE. I. REXFORD, B.A., Governors’ Fellow. 
Rev. JAMES BARCLAY, M.A., D.D., Governors’ Fellow. 
MALCOLM CG. BAKER, D.V-S., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Comparative 
Medicine and Veterinary Science. 
ALEXANDER FALCONER, B.A., B.C.L., Representative Fellow in Law. 
CHAS. E. MOYSB, B.A., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Arts. 
JOHN COX, M.A., F R.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Arts. 


Rev. W. I. SHAW, M.A., LL.D., Representative Fellow, Montreal Wesleyan - 


FRANK 5 ADAMS, M.A.Sc., Ph.D., Representative Fellow in Applied 
Science. 

Rev. DONALD MACRAKE, D.D., Representative Fellow, Morrin College, 
Quebec, Q., Principal of the College. 

To retire on 1st September, 1901. 

BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S., F.R.S.C., Elective 
Fellow, Faculty of Applied Science. 

FREDERICK W. KELLEY, B.A., Ph. D., Representative Fellow in Arts. 

R. F. RUTTAN, B.A., M-D., F-B.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Medicine. 

G. H. GOULD, B.A., Governors’ Fellow. 

D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc., M.A.Se., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Arts. 

Hox. JOHN S. HALL, B.A., B.C.L., Governors’ Fellow. 

Rey. J. HENRY GEORGE, D.D., Ph.D., Representative Fellow, Con- 
gregational College of Canada, Principal of the College. 

C. W. WILSON, M.D., Representative Fellow in Medicine, 

A. E. C, MOORE, D.V.S., Representative Fellow in Comparative Medicine 
and! Veterinary Science. 

Rev. HENRY M. HACKETT, M.A., B.D., Representative Fellow, Mont- 

real Diocesan Theological College, Principal of the College. 


Theological College, Principal of the College. 
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To retire on 1st September, 1902. 

SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., C.M.G., Governors 
Fellow. 

Rev. D. H. MACVICAR, D.D., LL.D., Representative Fellow, Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, Principal of the College. 

Rev. J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D., F.B.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of 


Arts. 
T. WESLEY MILLS, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.C., Representative Fellow in 
Medicine. 


C. H. McLEOD, Ma.E., F.R.S.C., Representative Fellow in Applied Science. 

Rev. CO. R. FLANDERS, B.A., D.D., Representative Fellow, Stanstead 
Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que., Principal of the College. 

G. CONNINGHAM WRIGHT, B.C.L., Representative Fellow in Law. 

ARCHIBALD McoGOUN, M.A., B.C.L., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Law. 

F. J. SHEPHERD, M._D., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Medicine. 

G. H. CHANDLER, M.A., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Applied Science. 

W.W. WHITES, M.D., St. John, N.B., non-resident Representative Fellow 
(Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland). 

W. A. CARLYLE, Ma.E., Victoria, B.C., non-resident Representative 
Fellow (British Columbia, Manitoba and North West Territories). 

ROBERT W. ELL3, M.A., LL.D., Ottawa, non-resident Representative 
Fellow (Ontario). 

WM. OSLER, M.D., LL.D., Johns Hopkins University, non-resident Re- 
presentative Fellow (United States). 

(The Governors, Principal and Fellows constitute, under the Charter, the 
Corporation of the University, which has the power, under the Statutes, to 
frame regulations touching the Course of Study, Matriculation, Graduation 
and other Educational matters, and to grant Degrees.) 


SECRETARY, REGISTRAR, AND BURSAR :— 
[And Secretary of the Royai Lnstitution. | 
W. Vavueuan, Orrice, East Wine, MoGiuu CoLLece. 
Office Hours: 9 TO 5. 
James W. BraxkewripGe, B.C.L. 
Samce.L R. Burret, Clerk. 








CHAIRMAN—THE PRINCIPAL. 


The Principal, the Deans of the several Faculties, the Professors and 
Associate Professors, and other members, not exceeding ten in number, of 
the teaching staff of the University, have been constituted, under the 
statutes, the Academic Board of the University, with the duty of consider- 
ing such matters as pertuin to the interests of the University as a whole and 
making recommendations concerning the same. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE OF THE GOVERNORS. 


on the second Thursday of each month at 3 p-m,) 
SAMUEL FINLEY, Esq. 


(Meeting 
HUGH McLENNAN, Esq. 
E, B. GREENSHIELDS, Esq. C. J. FLEET, Esq. 
GEORGE HAGUE, Esq., R.B, ANGUS, Esq. 
PETER REDPATH MUSEUM COMMITTEE. 
lar Meeting of Corporation, at 4p.m,) 


(Meeting on the Monday befcre each Regu 
J. R. DOUGALL, Esq. 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON, Chairman. 
GEORGE HAGUE, Esa. DR. B. J. HARRINGTON. 
C. J. FLEET, Esq. PROF. D. P. PENHALLOW, 
SIR WILLIAM DAWSON. DR. F. D. ADAMS. 

PROF. ERNEST W. MacBRIDE, 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
(Meeting on the Monday before each Regular Meeting of Corporation at 5 p.m.) 

PRINCIPAL PETERSON, Chairman. DR. H. T. BOVEY. 

HUGH McLENNAN, Esq. DR. B. J. HARRINGTON. 

C. J. FLEET, Esq. PROF. C. E. MOYSE, y 
J. R, DOUGALL, Esq. c. H.. GOULD, Esq. 

DR. ALEX, JOHNSON, PROF. D. P. PENHALLOW. rT 
REV. DR. J. CLARK MURRAY, PROF. F. P. WALTON. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MACDONALD V 
PHYSICS BUILDING. : 


(Meeting on the Thursday before each Regular Meeting of Corporation, at 5 p.m.) ) 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON, DR. ALEX. JOHNSON. | 
CHAS. S. CAMPBELL, Esq. DR. H. T. BOVEY. ; 

\ 


PROF. JOHN COX, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MACDONALD 


ENGINEERING BUILDING. : 
(Meeting on the third Monday of each month at 4 p-m.) 
C. J. FLEET, Esq. DR. H. T. BOVEY. i 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON. PROF, C. H. McLEOD, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MACDONALD 
CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING. 


(Meeting on the third Monday of each month at 5 p.m.) 
C. J. FLEET, Esa. DR.H, T. BOVEY, 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON, DR, B, J. HARRINGTON. 
DR. J, B, PORTER, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE 
GROUNDS. | 


(Meeting on the second Tuesday of each month at 5 p.m) 








C. J. FLEET, Esq. DR. C. McCEACHRAN. 
PRINCIPAL PEL ERSON, PROF. C. H. McLEOD (Sec. of Com.) 
PR, C, W. COLBY. PROF. F. P. WALTON, 





DR, R. F. RUTTAN, 
And Representatives of the Graduates and the University Athletic Clubs, 












rincipal and professors E merit, 


[Retaining their Rank and Titles, but retired fron active work.} 


SIR WM, DAWSON, LL.D., F.R:S,, C.M.G. 
Emeritus Principal,and Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Arts. 
HENRY ASPINWALL HOWE, LL.D, 
Emeritus Professor in the Faoeulty of Arts. 
i) $.WM. WRIGHT, M.D. 
Emeritus Proyessor in the Faculty of Medicine. 


D.C. MacCALLUM, M.D. 


) 


Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Medicine, 


MATTHEW HUTCHINSON, D.C.L. 
Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law. 


Ne 
Hon. J. EMERY ROBIDOUX, D.C.L. 


Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law. 
Hon, J. S.C. WURTELE, J.Q.B., D.C.L, (Officier d’Instructioa Publi que), 
Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law, 





























Officers of Instruction, 
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PROFESSORS. 


W. PETERSON, M.A. (Oxon), LL.D. (St. Andrews and Princeton). 
Principal and Professor of Classics. 889 Sherbrooke Street. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D, (Dublin), D.C.L, (Bishops), F.R.5S.C. 

Senior Moderator (Math. and Phys.), and late Classical Scholar Trin. Coll., Dub. 
Vice-Principal and Dean of the Vaculty of Arts, and 
Peter Redpath Professor of Pure Mathematics, 

ROBERT CRAIK, M.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, and Professor of Hygiene 
and Public Health. 
GILBERT P. GIRDWOOD, M.D., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Chemistry, Faculty of Medicine. 
Rev. J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D. (Glasgow), F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Logic, and John Frothingham Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 340 Wood Av., Westmount. 
BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, M.A., Ph. D., (Yale), LL D., F.G.S., F.R.S.C. 
David J. Greenshields Professor af Chemistry and Mineratogy, 
Lecturer in Assaying, and Director of Chemistry and 
Mining Puilding. 
THOMAS G. RODDICK, M.D., LL.D. (Edin.) 
Professor of Surgery. ; 
WILLIAM GARDNER, M.D. 
Professor of Gynexcology. 
HENRY T. BOVEY, M.A. (Cantab.), M. Inst. C.E,, LL.., D.C.L. (Bishops), f.R.S.C., 
late Fellow Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, and William Scott 


Professor of Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics. 
Sunnandene, Ontario Avenues 


895 Sherbrooke Street. 


887 Sherbrooke Street, 


111 University Street. 


295 University Street. 
890 Union Avenue. 


899 Sherbrooke Street. 


CHARLES E. MOYSE, B.A. (London). 
Molson Professor of English Language and Literature. 
.H. McLEOD, Ma.E., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Surveying and Geodesy, and Lecturer 
Supt. of Meteorological Observatory. 
FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD, M.D. 
Professor of Anatomy. 
FRANK BULLER, M.D. 
Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology. 
JAMES STEWART;M.D. 
Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, 
GEORGE WILKINS, M.D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and. Lecturer in Histology. 98 Dorchester,St. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.A.Sc., F.R.S.C., F.R.M.S. 
Professor of Botany. 
G. H,. CHANDLER, M.A, 
Professor of Applied Mathematics. 
T. WESLEY MILLS, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Physiology. 
J. CHALMERS CAMERON, M.D. 
Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Infancy. 941 Dorchester Street, 
Rev, DANIEL COUSSIRAT, B.A., B.D. (Université de France), D,D. (Queen’s), 
Officier d’I nstrugtion Publique. 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Lit>rature. 


8o2 Sherbrooke Street. 


on Descriptive Geometry, 
Observatory, McGill College. 


152-Mansfield Street, 
123 Stanley Street, 


285 Mountain Stree 
McGill College. 


32 Lorne Avenue. 


McGill College, 


171 Hutchison Street. 
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A. JUDSON EATON, M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipsic). 


Associate Professor of Classics, 34 Arlington Ave., Westmount, 
ARCHIBALD McGUUN, M.A., B.C.L. 
Professor of Civil Law, Dunavon, Westmount, and 181 St. James Street. 


DUNCAN McEACHRAN, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.5. 
Dean of Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science, and 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 6 Union Avenue, 
MALCOLM C. BAKER, D.V.S. 
Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. 
CHARLES McEACHRAN, D.V.S5. 
Professor of ‘eterinary Obstetrics and Diseases of Cattle. 6 Union Avenue, 
JOHN COX, M.A. (Cantab ), late Fellow Trin, Coll., Cambridge, 
Macdonald Professor of Physics and Director of Physics 
Building. 
Hon. CHRISTOPHER A. GEOFFRION, Oty DC Tay ea. 
Professor of Civil Law. 
THOMAS FORTIN, D.C.L., LL.L. (Laval), 
Professor of Civil Law, 
W.deM. MARLER, B.A., D.C.L. 
Professor of Civil Law. 
Hon. CHARLES J. DOHERTY, D.C.L. 
Professor of Civil Law, 
EUGENE LAFLEUR, B.A., B.C.L. 
Professor of International Law. 
ALEX. D. BLACKADER, B.A., M.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, and Lecturer 
on Diseases of Children, 
R. F. RUTVAN, B.A. (Toronto), M.D., F.R.S.Can. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry, and Registrar 
JAMES BELL, M.D. 
Professor of Clinical Surgery. 
J. GEORGE ADAMI, M.A., M.D. (Cantab, and McGill), F,R.S.E., late 
College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Pathology and Director of Medical Museum. 
FRANK D. ADAMS, M.A. Sc., Ph.D. (Heidelberg) F.G.5.A., F,R.S.Can, 
Logan Professor of Geology and Palxontology. 243 wlountain Street, 
H.S.BIRKETT, M.D. 
Professor of Laryngology. 
C, W. COLBY, M.A. and Ph.D. (Harvard). 
Macdonald Professor of History, cer Kingsford” Chair). 
FRANK CARTER, M.A. (Oxon). 
Professor of Classics, 
F.G, FINLEY,-M.8. (London), M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. 
H*A. LAFLEUR, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Assocvate Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, 
GEO, E, ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Clinical. Surgery. 
S. HENBEST CAPPER, M.A. (Edin.), A.R,1.B.A., ALR. Cis 
Macdonald Professor of Architecture. 
J. BONSALL PORTER, E.M., A.M., Ph.D, (Col. Univ., N.Y.), M. Can. 
Soc, C.E. 
Macdonald Professor of Mining and Metallurgy, 
F, P, WALTON, B.A, (Oxon), LL.B. (Edin). 
Dean of the Faculty of Law and Gale Professor of Roman Law. 


6 Union Avenue. 


241 University St, 
97 St James Street. 
97 St James Street. 

288 Peel Street, 
a82 Stanley Street. 


N.Y. Life Building, Place d’ Armes, 


236 Mountain Street 
Medical Faculty. McGill College. 


73 Dorchester Street. 
Fellow of Jesus 
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° 


331 Peel Street. 


123 Stanley Street, 
127 Bishop Street. 
McGill College, 


1013 Dor chester Street. 


58 University Street, 
320 Mountain Street. 


134 Stanley Street. 


33 McTavish St. 


McGill College. 
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ERNEST WILLIAM MacBRIDE, M.A. (Cantab,), B. Sc. (Lond.1, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

1 Sa hig le Maral McGill College, 
Hon. CHARLES PEERS DAVIDSON, M.A,, D.C.L. 

Professor of Criminal Law. 74 McGill College Ave. 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD, B.A. (Cantab) B. Sc. (Univ, N.Y), M.A. (Univ. N.Y.) 

Macdonald Professor of Physics. ; McGill College. 
J. WALLACE WANKER, M.A. (St. Andrews), Ph. D. (Leipsic) 

Macdonald Professor of Chemistry, McGill Colleen 
R,.B. OWENS, E,E., (Columbia) 


Macdonald Professor of Elect? ical Engineering. McGill College. 
R. Js DURLEY, B.Sc, (London), Ma. F. A,M.I1.C.E. 
Thomas Worrwan Professor of Mechanical Engin : ring and 
Lecturer on Thermodynamies. 131 Stanley Street. 
R, C. SMITH, B.C.L,, 
Professor of Commercial Law. 185 St. James Street, 


T. J. W. BURGESS, M.D,, F.R.S.C., 
Profe ssor of Alenfal Diseases. Medical Superinte ndent 
Protestant Hospital jor Insane. Drawer 2381, Montreal. 
RICHARD S§S, LEA, Ma, E. 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering and Lecturer in Mathematics. 
59 Metcalfe Street. 
HENRY F. ARMSTRONG, 


Assistant Professor of Freehand Drawing and Descriptive 


Geometry, 12 Park Ave, 
WYATT G. JOHNSTON, M.D. 
Assistant Professor in Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 74 Shuter Street. 


E.G. COKER, b.A.,(Cantab), B. Sc. (Edin,), A.M, Inst, C.E, 


Assistant Professor in Civil Engineering. McGill College. 


C. F. MARTIN, M 
Assistant Profe ssor oO} Ave dicing aed. Clinical Medicine. Faculty of 
Medicine, and Lecturer in Medicine, Faculty of Comparative 

Medicine and Vet. Se. 46 Park Ave, 


‘OFA 


LECTURERS, &c. 
PAUL T, LAFLEUR, M.A. 
Lecturer in Logic and English. 58 University Street. 
LEIGH R. GREGOR , B.A., Ph.D. (Heidelberg), 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. McGill College. 
PERCY C. RYAN, B.C.L. 


Lecturer on Civil Procedure. Canada Life Building, St. James Street. 
NEVIL NORTON EVANS, M.A.Sc. 

Leciur 7 jn Chemistry 217 Milton Street. 
W.S. MOKROW, M.D. 

Lectureréin Physiology. 82 Union Av. 
J. G. G. KERRY, Ma.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. “ 

Lecturer in Surveying and Descriptive Geometry. 149 Durocher Street. 
MAXIME INGRES, 

Lecturer in French Language and Literature. 9 University Street. 
H, M. TORY, M.A. 

Lecturer in Mathematics. 34 Park Ave! 


CARRIE M, DERICK, M.A. 
Lecturer in Botany and Demonstrator in the Botanical Laboratory. McGill College. 
JOHN M. ELDER, B,A., M.D. 


Lecturer in Medical and Surgical Anatomy and Demonstrator of Clinical Surgery: 
4201 Sherbrooke Street, Westmount. 
LOUIS HERDT, Ma.E., E,E, (Elect. Inst, Montefiore, Belgium). 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineering. 62 Laval Av" 
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J. J. GARDNER, M.D 
Lecturer in Ophthalmology. 211 Peel Street. 
J. A, SPRINGLE, B,A., M.D. 
Lecturer in Anatomy. ' 1237 Dorchester Street. 


N. D. GUNN, M.D. 
Demonstrator of IT'stology Faculty of Medicine, and Lecturer on 
Materia Mé&lica in the Faculty of Compar. Med. and 





Vet. Se. 47 Union Avenue 

Rev. J. L. MORIN, M.A. 

Sessional Lecturer in French, 65 Hutchison Street. 
S. B. SLACKsy M.A, (Oxon). 

Lecturer in Classics. McGill College. 
AIME GEOFFRION, B.C.L. 

Lecturer on Obligations. 20 Bayle Street 
GORDON W. MacDOUGALL, B.A., B.C.L. 

Lecturer on Civil Procedure, N.Y. Life Building, Place d’Armes. 
F. A. L, LOCKHART, M.B, (Edin.) 

Lecturer in Gynecology. 38 Bishop Street, 
JOHN W, KELL, M.Sc. 

Lecturer in Metallurgy and Assaying. Bellevue Av., Westmount. 
E. T. LAMBERT, B.A. 

Sessional Lecturer in Modern Languages. 130 Crescent St. 
H. N. SANDERS, B.A. 

Lecturer in Classics and Sanskrit. 221 Stanley St, 
HOMER M.*JAQUAYS, B.A... M.Sc. 

Leciurer in Mechanical Engine ( ring. 862 Sherbrooke St 


JOHN W. CONLIFFE, M.A., D. Litt. (Lond.) 
Special Lecturer in English Language ani Literature, Ses 


$i0n 1899-1900. t5 Park Av 
G. GORDON CAMPBELL, B.Sc, (Dalhousie), M.D. | 
Lecturer in Clinical Medicine, 117 Metcal fe Street. 
A. E, GARROW, M.D. 
Lecturer in Surgery and Clinical Surgery . 2726 St Catherine St. 
W. F, HAMILTON, M.D. 
Lecturer in Clinical Medicine 287 Mountain Street. 


R. TAIT McKENZIE., B,A., M.D. 
Medical Examiner and Instructor in Physical Culture, and 


Demonstrator of Anatomy. -59 Metcalfe Street . 

JOHN P. STEPHEN, 

Instructorin Elocution. 875 Dorchester Street. 
J.G. McCARTHY, M.D, 

Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy. 61 Drummond Street 
D, J. EVANS, M.D, 

Demonstra/or of Obstetrics. 939 Dorchester Street, 
J. A. HENDERSON, M.D, 

Demonstrator of Anatomy, 34 Park Ay. 
J. W.SCANE, M.D, 

Demonstrator of Physiology, 4469 St Catherine Street. ‘ 
KENNETH CAMERON, B,A., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Clinical Surgery 903 Dorchester Street. 
C.G. L. WOLF, B.A, (Man), M.D. 

Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry. McGill Medical College. 
FRANK H. PITCHER, M.A. Sc. 

Demonstrator of Physics, McGill College. 
ALEXANDER BRODIE, M.A.Sc. : 

Demonstrator of Practical Chemistry. McGill College, 


R.A. KERRY, M.D. 
Asststant Demonstrator of Pharmacy. 164 Peel Street. 








_ ROSS, B.A., M.D, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
A, E. ORR, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
A. G. NICHOLLS, M.A,, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Pathology. 
| H.B. YATES, B.A, (Cantab.), M.D. 
Demonsirator of Bacteriology. 
A, A. ROBERTSON, B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator of Physiology. 
J. ALEX. HUTCHISON, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Clinical Surgery. 
J. D, CAMERON, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Gynecology. 2068 St Catherine Street. 
R. O. KING, M.A.Sc, 
Demonstrator in Physics. 
QO. BE, LEROY, B.A. 
Demonstrator in Geology. 
N. M. YUILE, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Minmg. 
S. F. KIRKPATRICK, B.Sc. 
Dawson Fellow in Metallurgy. 
JAMES. W. FRASER, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. 
R. K. McCLUNG, B,A. 
Demonstrator in Physics. 
KE. J. SEMPLE, B,A, (St. Mary’s College), M.D. 
Demonstrator of Surgical Pathology. 375 
H. M. CHURCH, M.D, 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
W.G, REILLY, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
R, A. WESTLEY, M.D. 
; Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
rT D. D. MCTAGGART, B.A.Sc., M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Pathology. 
S. RIDLEY MACKENZIE, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Medicine. 
D. P. ANDERSON, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Pathology. 
aq. P, SHAW, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Obstetrics. 
JAMES BARCLAY, M. DS. 


679 Wellington Street. 
goo Dorchester Street, 
267 Mountain Street. 
257 Peel Street. 


79 St. Matthew Street. 


70 Mackay Street. 


McGill College. 
McGill College. 
McGill College. 
McGill College. 
McGill College. 
McGill College. 
St Antoine Street. 
354 Greene Av, 
5t Park Av. 
8s Union Av. 
go Park Av. 
144 Peel Street. 
493E St. Urbain Street, 


1260 Dorchester Street. 


Assistant Demonstrator of Obstetrics. McGill Medical College’ 
J. A. WILLIAMS. M.D. 
Assistant’ Demonstrator of Bacteriology. 355 St Antoine Street. 


A. 1. BAZIN, M.D. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 46 Richmond Square. 










LIBRARY. 






CHAS. H. GOULD, B.A, 
University Librarian, 862 Sherbrooke Street. 
H MOTT. 


Assistant Librarian. 47 St. Famille Street, 
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eneral Statement. 


SESSION OF 1899-1900. 

The Sixty-seventh Session of the University, being the Forty-seventh under 
the amended Charter, will commence in the autumn of 1899. 

By Virtue of the Royal Charter, granted in 1821 and amended in 1852, the 
Governors, Principal and Fellows of McGill College constitute the Corporation 
of the University; and, under the Statutes framed by the Board of Governors 
with the approval of the Visitor, have the power of granting Degrees in all the 
Arts and Faculties in McGill College and Colleges affiliated thereto. 

The Statutes and Regulations of the University have been framed on the most 
liberal principles, with the view of affording to all classes of persons the greatest 
possible facilities for the attainment of mental culture and professional training. 
[n its religious character the University is Protestant, but not denominational, and 
while all possible attention will be given to the character and conduct of Students, 
no interference with their individual views will be sanctioned. 

The educational work of the University is carried on in McGill College, 
Montreal, and in the Affiliated Colleges and Schools. 


I, McGILL COLLEGE, 


Tue FAcuLTY or ARTs.—The courses of study extend over four Sessions of 
eight months each. In the third and fourth years extensive options and 
certain exemptions are allowed to professional students. The course of 
study leads to the Degrees of B.A., M.A., B.Sc., M.Sc., D.Sc., and D, Litt. 
The Degree of B.A. from this University admits the holder to the study of 
the learned professions without preliminary examination, in the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, and in Great Britain and [reland, etc. 

The degree of B.A. or B.Sc. can be obtained along with the degree in the 
Faculty of Medicine or of Applied Science in six years, or of Law in five 
years. This is effected by avoiding the duplication of courses in the same 
subjects or in those which give the same educational training, and by a 
proper adaptation of the time tables. A certificate of Literate in Arts will 
be given along with the degree in either Faculty to candidates who have com- 
pleted two years in Arts before entering the Professional Faculty. 

Tue Course IN ARTS (Royal Victoria College) provides for the education of 
women, in separate classes, with course of study, exemptions, degrees and 
honours identical with those for men. 

Tur FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE provides a thorough professional training, 
extending over four years, in Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining Engineering and Assaying, Electrical Engineering, Practical Che- 
mistry, and Architecture, leading to the Degrees of B Sc., M.Sc., and D.Sc. 

Tue Facutry or LAw.—The complete course cf law extends over three Sessions 
of eight months each, and leads to the Degrees of B.C.L. and D.C.L. 

Tue FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—The complete course of study in Medicine extends 
over four Sessions of nine months each, and leadstothe Degree of M.D.,C.M. 

Tue FACULTY Or COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND VETERINARY SCIENCE.—The 
complete course extends over three Sessions of six months each, and leads to 
the Degree of D.V.S. 

The Complete Calendar with information respecting all the Facultses, ete., 
may be obtained from W. Vaughan, Esq., Registrar of the University. 


Il, AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


Students of Affiliated Colleges are matriculated in the University, and may 
pursue their course of study in the Affiliated College, or in part in the Affiliated 
College and in part in McGill College, as the case may be, and may come up to 
the University Examinations on the same terms as the students of McGill College. 
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MorRIN COLLEGE, QUEBEC. —Is affiliated in so far as regards Degrees in Arts and 
Law. [Detailed information may be obtained from the REv. DONALD MACRAE, 
D.D., Principal. ] 

Tur STANSTEAD WESLEYAN COLLEGE, STANSTEAD, P.Q.—Is affiliated in so far 
as regards the Intermediate Examination in Arts. [ Detailed information may 
be obtained from the Rev. C. R. FLANDERS, B.A., D.D., Principal.] 

VANCOUVER COLLEGE, Vancouver, B. C.—Is affiliated in so far as regards the 
work of the First Year in Arts, [Detailed information may be obtained 
from A. Ropinson, B,A., Principal. ] 

Ill. AFFILIATED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES. 

Affiliated Theological Colleges have the right of obtaining for their students 
the advantage, in whole or in part, of the course of study in Arts, with such facil- 
ities in regard to exemptions as may be agreed on. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA, MONTREAL. Principal, REV. 
J. Henry Georcet, D.D., Pu.D., 58 McTavish St. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL, in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church in Cariada. Principal, Rev. D, H. MacVicar, D.D., LL.D., 69 
McTavish St. 

Tur DIOCESAN COLLEGE OF MONTREAL. Principal, Rev. Henry M. Hackett, 
M.A., B.D., 201 University St. 

Tue WESLEYAN COLLEGE OF MONTREAL. Principal, Rev. W.I. SHAw, M.A., 
LL.D., 228 University St. 

[Calendars of the above Colleges and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application to their Principals.] 


IV. McGILL NORMAL SCHOOL, 


THE McGiLtt NorMAL ScHoot provides the training requisite for Teachers of 
Elementary and Model Schools and Academies. ‘Teachers trained in this 
School are entitled to Provincial Diplomas, and may, on conditions stated in 
the announcement of the School, enter the classes in the Faculty of Arts for 
Academy Diplomas and for the Degree of B.A. Principal, S. P. ROBINS, 
LL.D., 32 Belmont St., Montreal, from whom copies of the School 
announcement may be obtained. 


V. AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOLS, ETC. 

The Trafalgar Institute for the higher education of women, Simpson St., Montreal, 
Principal, Miss Grace Fairley. The High School of Montreal, and The 
Girls’ High School of Montreal, Metcalfe St., Principal, Rev. Elson OF 
Rexford, B.A. 

Schools which have prepared successful candidates for A.A. or for matricu- 

lation (June, 1899). 

High School, Montreal ; Girls’? H. S., Montreal ; Abingdon School, Montreal ; 
Montreal] Coll. Inst.; Miss Symmers’and Miss Smith’s School, Montreal ; 
Westmount Acad ; Bishop’s Coll. School, Lennoxville ; Compton Ladies’ 
Coll.; Cookshire Acad. ; Danville Acad. ; Dufferin Gram, School; Feller 
Inst.; Gault Inst., Valleyfield ; Granby Acad.; Guelph Coll, Inst, ; b.arri- 
son Coll. ; Huntingdon Acad. ; Inverness Acad.; College of Regiopolis, 

Kingston; Knowlton Acad.; Lachute Acad. ; Lennoxville Mod. School; 

Magog Mod. School ; Mansonville Mod, School ; Merchiston Castle School, 

Edin.; New Westminster H. S.; Ormstown Acad.; Ottawa Coll. Inst.; 

Paspebiac Mod, School; Pembroke H. S.; Boys’ H.S., Quebec ; Ren- 

frew H. S.; Ridley Coll., St. Catharines ; Church School for Boys, Rothe- 

say, N.B.; Rothesay School for Girls, St. John, N.B. ; Sherbrooke Acad,; 

Stanstead Wesleyan CollJ.; Sutton Acad. ; St. Albans School, Beithier; St. 

Bonaventure Coll., St. John’s, Nfld.; St. Louis Coll., New Westminster, 

B.C.; St. Francis Coll. School ; High School, St. Juhn, N.B.; St. John’s 

H. S.; Upper Canada Coll.; Vancouver Coll., Vancouver, B.C. ; Coll. 

School, Victoria, B.C.; Waterloo Acad,; Williamstown H, 5. 
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Normal School opens. 


1 Friday 
Meeting of Medical Faculty, 


» 2 Saturday 
3 SUNDAY 
4 Monday 
5 Tuesday 
6 Wednesday 
7 Thursday 
\, 8 Friday 
- g Saturday 


"10 SUNDAY 
11 Monday 
12 Tuesday Register opens for students in Medicine, College Grounds Committee. 
13 Wednesday Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science, 
Ii 14. Thursday Matriculation, Exhibition, Scholarship and Supplemental Examinations. Finance 


Matriculation in Law. Introduc tory Lecture in Law. 
Lectures in Law begin. 


Committee. 
Examinations continued. 
Matriculation in Veterinary Science, 


q 15 Friday 
16 Saturday 


\47 SUNDAY 
18 Monday Examinations continued. Engineering Building Committee; Chemistry and 

Mining Building Committee, 

Examinations « ontinued. Introductory Lecture in Medicine. 

Examinations continued. Introductory Lecture in Veterinary Science. Lectures 
in Applied Science begin. 

Lectures in Arts, Medicine and Veterinary Science begin, Summer Essays in 
Applied Science to be sent in. 

Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 

Meeting of Governors, 


() 19 Tuesday 
‘20 Wednesday 


(, 2x Thursday 


| 22 Friday 
» 23 Saturday 


b 24 SUNDAY 
“25 Monday 

26 Tuesday 

27 Wednesday 

28 Thursday 
of 29 Friday 

' 30 Saturday 
is 








: OCTOBER, 1899. 
{ 
5, | 
0 1 SUNDAY 

2 Monday | Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 

3 Tuesday / 

4 Wednesday Normal School Committee. 
) 5 Lhursday Founder’s Birthday. Physics Building Committee. 
“ 6 Friday The William Molson Hall opened, 1862. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
7 Saturday Meeting of Medical Faculty. Supplemental Examinations, Applied Science. 
| § SUNDAY 

9 Monday Museum Committee: L?brary Committee, 
y. 10 Tuesday College Grounds Committee, 

tr, Wednesday Regular Meeting of Corporation, Annual Report to Visitor. 
_ xr2 Thursday Finance Committee. 
|| 13 Friday University Athletic Sports, 


|, 14 Saturday 
/15 SUNDAY 
F ¢ Monday Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Bui'ding Committee 


. 17 Tuesday 
tr 13 Wednesday 
i, 19 Thursday 





i 20 Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 

| at Saturday Register closes for Students in Medicine. 
Nh, 

"92 SUNDAY 

“! 23 Monday 


' 24 Tuesday 

25 Wednesday 

.26 Thursday 

‘27 Friday 

28 Saturday Meeting of Governors, 


29 SUNDAY 
I'3o Monday , 
|, « Tuesday New Library opened, 1893 


1) 


T#,—Meetings of the Faculty of Arts are held at 4 30 P.M, unless otherwise specified 
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NOVEMBER, 1899. 





t Wednesday és 
2 Thursday <7 
3 Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts. in 
4 Saturday Meeting of Medical Faculty. tr 
5 SUNDAY 6 Sa 
6 Monday Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 190 

Me 


7 ‘Tuesday 
8 Wednesday 
g Thursday Finance Committee, 
10 Friday 
1x Saturday 


12 SUNDAY 


13 Monday r 
14 Tuesday College Grounds Committee, 
15 Wednesday 
16 Thursday 


17 Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts, 
18 Saturday 
19 SUNDAY 
20 Monday Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Committee. 


21 Tuesday 
22 Wednesday 
23 Thursday 
24 Friday 

25 Saturday Meeting of Governors. 


26 SUNDAY 












27 Monday 
28 Tuesday 
29 Wednesday 
30 Thursday 
i — —_ 
DECEMBER, 1899. 





































t Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts. i 
2 Saturday Meeting of Medical Faculty. # 
3 SUNDAY Ae 
48 


4 Monday Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science, 
5° Tuesday 
6 Wednesday 





7 Thursday Physics Building Committee, 
8 Friday 
9 Saturday , 
lO SUNDAY os 
11 Monday Sessional Examinations in Medicine begin. Museum Committee: Library Com4 ||| 
mittee. 
12 Tuesday College Grounds Committee, ful 
13 Wednesday Regular Meeting of Corporation. Last day of Lectures in Arts. 13! 
14 Thursday Finance Committee. 14) 
15 Friday Christmas Examinations in Arts begin. 15" 
16 Saturday 6 
ey »S 
17 SUNDAY y. 
18 Monday Engineering Building Committee; Chemistry and Mining Building Committee. if 
19 Tuesday 
20 Wednesday 0 
2t Thursday Autumn term of Faculty of Medicine ends, z 
22 Friday Christmas Vacation begins, ot 
23 Saturday Meeting of Governors, 24 
24 SUNDAY Mt 
25 Monday Christmas-Day. = By 
26 Tuesday ’ 
27 Wednesday 7 4 
28 Thursday n 
29 Friday 4 3 
jo Saturday 4 
‘i 
aa 


31 SUNDAY 


t Monday 

2 Tuesday 

3 Wednesday 
4 Thursday 
5 Friday 

6 Saturday 


~ 


SUNDAY 
8 Monday 


g Tuesday 
10 Wednesday 
1t Thursday 
12 Friday 

13 Saturday 


14 SUNDAY 


15 Monday 

16 Tuesday 
17 Wednesday 
18 Thursday 
19 Friday 

20 Saturday 


21 SUNDAY 


22 Monday 

23 Tuesday 

24 Wednesday 
25 Thursday 
26 Friday 

27 Saturday 


28 SUNDAY 


29 Monday 
30 ‘Tuesday 
31 Wednesday 








JANUARY, 1900, 


Lectures in Arts and Applied Science resumed. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
Meeting of Medical Faculty. 


Winter term Faculty of Medicine begins, 
Faculty of Applied Science. 

College Grounds Committee, 

Normal School Committee. 

Finance Committee. 

Meeting of Faculty of Arts, 


Lectures in Law resumed, Meeting of 


Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Committee, 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
Meeting of Governors, 


Theses for M.A. and LL.D. to be sent in, 





FEBRUARY, 1800. 





rt Thursday 
2 Friday 
3 Saturday 


4 SUNDAY 


5 Monday 
2 Tuesday 
7 Wednesday 
8 Thursday 
9 Friday 
10 Saturday 


11 SUNDAY 


12 Monday 

13 Tuesday 
14 Wednesday 
15 Thursday 
16 Friday 

17 Saturday 


18 SUNDAY 


19 Monday 

2o Tuesday 
ar Wednesday 
22 Thursday 
23 Friday 

24 Saturday 


25 SUNDAY 


26 Monday 
27 ‘luesday 
23 Wednesday 





Meeting of Medical Faculty, 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Finance Committee : Physics Building Committee. 
Meeting of Faculty of Arts, 


Museum Committee: Library Committee. 
College Grounds Committee, 
Regular Meeting of Corporation 


Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Committee, 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 
Meeting of Governors. Physics and Engineering Buildings opened Feb, 25th, 1893. 


No Lectures, 
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XVill MARCH, 1900. 




































































1 Thursday 











2 Friday ; 
3 Saturday Meeting of Medical Faculty. We 
shh 
j 
4 SUNDAY Bin 
5 Monday Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 5 Sa 
6 Tuesday 50 
, hd 
7 Wednesday 
8 Thursday Finance Committee. | 7 Me 
9 Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts. bTy 
10 Saturday We 
) 
yo Th 
11 SUNDAY | nin 
12 Monday ee 
13 Tuesday | College Grounds Committee, 
14 Wednesday | 30 
rs Thursday By Mo 
16 Friday Bis To 
17 Saturday ) Bi We 
17 Th 
18 SUNDAY Tri 
19 Monday | Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Committee, haa 
20 Tuesday m9 
2t Wednesday 
22 Thursday 11 Mo 
23 Friday Meeting of Faculty of Arts, Reports of Attendance on Lectures, Winter term a Tu 
ends Faculty of Medicine. my Ne 
24 Saturday | Meeting of Governors. 44 Th 
05 fri 
25 SUNDAY Sat 
26 Monday Ai as 
: 278 
27 Tuesday / ’ 
28 Wednesday 8 Mo 
29 Thursday . 1 Tu 
30 Friday | Last day of Lectures in Arts and Applied Science. Convocation for Degrees ing » Ve 
) Veterinary Science, ath 


31 Saturday 
APRIL, 1900. 
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1 SUNDAY Tes 
2 Monday Examinations in Arts. Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 
3 Tuesday T 38 
4 Wednesday Normal School Committee. 
5s Thursday | Physics Building Committee. (Mo 
6 Friday 5 Te 
7 Saturday Meeting of Medical Faculty. 6 We 
: rh 
8 SUNDAY fk 
are ie ; eae 9 oat 
g Monday Spring term begins Faculty of Medicine, Museum Committee: Library Com 
mittee, 108 
10 Tuesday College Grounds Committee, 
11 Wednesday | Regular meeting of Corporation, tt Ma 
12 Thursday Finance Committee, 
13 Friday | Good Friday, Easter vacation begins. 0 Ty 
14 Saturday 13 Vy 
#4 Th 
15 SUNDAY | Easter Sunday. 15 A 
16 Se 
~ . . : : ~ . . . , ; . : : = : ) 
16 Monday tngineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Committee, 
17 Tuesday Easter vacation ends. Bits 
4 


18 Wednesday 
19 Thursday | 
20 Friday : 
21 Saturday | 


22 SUNDAY 
ot 


8 Me 
4 Ty 
» We 
Th 


22 Fh 


23 Monday : > Ee 
24 Tuesday 
25 Wednesday | Rs 
26 Thursday | | 
27 Friday / ‘| 5M 
28 Saturday Meeting of Governors. 526 Ty 
Ba 
/29 SUNDAY | i 
30 Monday | Convocation for Degrees in Arts, Law and Applied Science. » Ry 








t ‘Tuesday 


2 Wednesday 
3 Thursday 
4 lriday 

5 Saturday 


6 SUNDAY 


7 Monday 

8 ‘Tuesday 

g Wednesday 
ro Thursday 
tr Fridav 

12 Saturday 


13 SUNDAY 
14 Monday 

15 ‘Tuesday 

16 Wednesday 
17 Thursday 
18 Friday 
»19 Saturday 


20 SUNDAY 


21 Monday 
22 Tuesday 
23 Wednesday 
24 Thursday 
25 Friday 

26 Saturday 


27 SUNDAY 


28 Monday 
29 ‘Tuesday 

ke 30 Wednesday 
31 Thursday 


MAY, 1900. xix 


a 


Post Graduate Course in Medicine begins, Meeting of Examiners for School 
Examinations. 


Meeting of Medical Faculty. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science, 
College Grounds Committee, 


Finance Committee. 





Engineering Building Committee : Chemistry and Mining Building Committee. 
s £ £ i 


Queen’s Birthday. 
Lectures end Faculty of Medicine, 
Meeting of Governors. 


Examinations begin Faculty of Medicine. 


Normal School closes. 


Neer rrr. SS Sls sess 


1 Friday 
2 Saturday 


3 SUNDAY 


4 Monday 

5 Tuesday 

6 Wednesday 
7 Thursday 
8 Friday 

9 Saturday 


10 SUNDAY 
rt Monday 


12 Tuesday 
13 Wednesday 
14 Thursday 
15 Friday 

16 Saturday 


17 SUNDAY 


18 Monday 

19 Tuesday 
20 Wednesday 
21 Thursday 
22 Friday 

23 Saturday 


24 SUNDAY 


25 Monday 
26 Tuesday 


27 Wednesday. 


28 Thursday 
2g Friday 
30 Saturday 


JUNE, 1900. 








Meeting of Medical Faculty, 


Whit Sunday, 


Normal School Committee, 
Physics Building Committee. 


Trinity Sunday, 


Examinations begin for Matriculation and Associate in Arts, Museum Com- 
mittee: Library Committee, 

College Grounds Committee, 

Regular Meeting of Corporation. 

Finance Committee. 

Spring Term ends Faculty of Medicine. Convocation for degrees in Medicine, 


Engineering Building Committee : Chemistry and Mining Building Committee, 


Meeting of Governors, 











JOLY, 1900. 


A 


x 


en 


1 SUNDAY 


2 Monday 

3 Tuesday 

4 Wednesday 

5 Thursday 

6 Friday } i 

7 Saturday Meeting of Medical Faculty. 


8 SUNDAY 


9 Monday 
to Tuesday 

rr Wednesday 
12 Lhursday 
13 Friday 

14 Saturday 


15 SUNDAY 


16 Monday 
17 Tuesday 
18, Wednesday 
19, Thursday 
20 Friday 

21 Saturday 


22 SUNDAY 


23 Monday 

24 Tuesday 
25 Wednesday 
26 Thursday 
27 Friday 

28 Saturday 


29 SUNDAY 


30 Monday 
31 Tuesday 





ae re | 
AUGUST, 1900. 





Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


5 SUNDAY 


67 Monday 

7* Tuesday 

8. Wednesday 
9 Thursday 
1o Friday 

11 Saturday 


12 SUNDAY 


13 Monday 

14 Tuesday 

15 Wednesday 
16 Thursday 
17 Friday 

18 Saturday 


19 SUNDAY 


20. Monday 

21. luesday 

22 Wednesday 

23 Thursday 

24 Friday Peter Redpath Museum opened 1882, 
25 Saturday - 


26 SUNDAY 


27 Monday 

28 ‘Tuesday 

29 Wednesday 
3o Thursday 
3x Friday 














FACULTY OF ARTS. 


Xxl 


ENTRANCE, EXHIBITION, SCHOLARSHIP, AND SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMIN- 


14 Thurs. 
Thurs. 


14 


Fri. 


ur 


2) 


18 Mon, 


Tues. 


19 


Wed. 


21 Thuis, 





First YEAR 


ATIONS, SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


SECOND YEAR. THIRD 








A.M. 


Latin. 


Geometry. 


English. 


French, 


Physics, etc. 


Greek. 


YEAR, 





P.M. A.M. 


Latin.| Latin, 
Mathematics. 


Algebra and|/Mathematics, Mathematics|Mathematics. 
Trigonometry. | ; 
Cnemistry, 


English,! English. 


Logic.| English. 


Logic. 


German.!French, 
| Botany 
Greek.! French. 


Mathematics, English.|Mathematics. 


Greek. 


Greek.'Greek. 


German.!Mathematics. 


P.M. 


Greek. 


Chenistry. 


English, 


ne 


Chemistry. 


i English 
Composition, 


(yerman. 














FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHRISTMAS EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1899.* 





| 
DATE First YEAR, SECOND YEAR, THIRD YEAR, FourTH YEAR. 





Friday. Latin, Mechanics. Astronomy. 





M’ matics, German. German, 


Monday. Greek, Greek. Greek, Greek, 


Zoology, P.M. Latin, P.M. 





;Moral Philosophy. 


Mathematics. Psychology. Latin, 





Tuesday. 


French, P.M, French, P.M. | Ment. Phil., P.M. | Geology, P.M. 


Physics. Chemistry. Botany. 





Wednesday. 


German, P. German, P.M. French, French. 





| Hebrew, P.M. 


Thursday. English, English. 


* The Christmas Examinations are obligatory on all Students, and the standing gained 
the Faculty at the close of the session. 











herein may be taken into account by 
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A 





XX] 


FOURTH YEAR. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
SESSIONAL AND HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, A PRIL, Igoo. 
DATE. First YEAR. Seconp YEAR, Tuirp YEAR, 


APRIL. A.M. P.M, A.M, P.M, A.M, 


bene ...| Hebrew Hebrew. 


Greek....... Greek 


tN 


Mon, |Sebrew...... 


Greek. 
. ~ 
.Latin. | Latin 


Seve GREEK. acess o's 


OJ 


4 Wed. atin: <. 


5 Thurs, |English......English.|Mod. Hist....... Ex. Phy- 





| SicS, 
) } 
| 
6 Fri. oe ee ‘ ee .)Botany... 
| 
Ln , 
9 Mon. |Geometry | Mathematics,..,,...|Greek. 


and Arithmetic.... 


10 Tues, | Trigonometry 


and Algebra. 2k | Optics 
} 





11 Wed, (|French.......French.|French......Frencb.|Metaphysics. 
12 Thurs. ee, ...,0erman. German. German. | Zoology... 

3: Fri. Gocd Friday. Easter} Vacation begins, 

14 Sat, COGS y wis Ce gaeuee hen es KEw'daes seveleeeeseeees 
15 Sun, Easter Sunday. 
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Vart Sirs. 


The next session of this Faculty will begin on Septemba 
14th, 1899, and will extend to April goth, 1900. 


General Information. 

The B. A. and B. Sc. Courses extend over four sessions, 

The session lasts from the middle of September to May Ist, witl 
a fortnight’s vacation at Christmas. 

Examinations for Entrance are held in June and September. 

Attendance on lectures is obligatory on all Students. 

Examinations on the subjects of the course are held in December 
and April. 

Exhibitions open to undergraduates, proceeding to the degree I 
B.A., and tenable for one year, are offered for competition in 5e)- 
tember, to the First and Second years. They vary in value from $0 
to $125. The Exhibition examinations may be taken as Entrance 
Examinations. 

Scholarships, open to undergraduates proceeding to the degree of 
B.A., and tenable for two years, are offered for competition, in 5e- 
tember, to Students of the Third Year: 

Gold Medals, Honours and Prize are awarded for advanced cours:s 


of study. 

The fee for Undergraduates is $60 per session, inclusive of all La- 
boratory fees. 

For fees for Partial Students, see p. 35. 

Board and Rooms can be obtained at a cost of from $15 to $5 
per month; Rooms only, from $4 to $10 per month; Board ony, 
from $12 to $18 per month. 

Students can obtain a list of Boarding Houses on application to 
the Registrar of the University. 

[The McGill Y..M. C. A. will arrange that a stranger to the cty 
shall be met at the railway station, and aided to secure lodgings, 
etc.. if he send sufficient notice of time and station to the Secretay 


of the McGill Y. M. C. A., 844 Sherbrooke Street] 
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Directions to Candidates for Matriculation or 
Admission. 

Candidates are required:— 

(a) To pass or to have passed the required examinations (pp. 6 seq.) 
Candidates claiming exemption, according to the regulations given 
below, from examination in any subject on the ground of examina- 
tions previously passed, must present certificates of standing in the 
latter. Candidates must pay a fee of $5 before admission to the 
entrance examination in September. (See Fees, p. 35.) 

(b) To present themselves to the Dean at the beginning of the 
session, and fill up a form of application for matriculation or ad- 
mission. 

(c) To procure tickets from the Registrar, and to sign the declara- 
tion given on p. 13. 

(d) To present their tickets to the Dean. 

(e) To provide themselves with the Academic dress. 





I. REGULATIONS FOR ENTRANCE. 


Students in the Faculty of Arts are classified as Under- 
graduates or Partial Students. The latter take what classes 
they choose, subject to the approval of the Professors. 


Undergraduates. 


Undergraduates alone can proceed to the degree of B.A. 
or B.Sc. Candidates for admission to the First Year as Un- 
dergraduates are required, unless otherwise qualified, to pass 
the First Year Entrance Examination. Two examinations for 
entrance are held in each year, as follows: 

(1) In June, concurrently with the examinations for the cer- 
tificate of Associate in Arts. 


Any Head Master or other person desiring a local examination 
must, before May roth, submit to the Secretary of the Examining 
Board, the name of some suitable person, preferably a University 
Graduate, who is willing to act as Deputy Examiner, #.¢., receive the ques- 
tions, hold the examinations, and forward the answers to Montreal, 

The special fee for this local examination, viz., $4.00 for each cat 
didate, must be paid to the Deputy Examiner before the commence 
ment of the examination. The Deputy Examiner will retain half of 
the fee as compensation for his services, and send the balance to the 
Secretary of the Examining Board. The University will not be re 





a) 


sponsible for local expenses. An additional fee of $5.00 is charged to 
candidates who intend to register in the Faculty of Medicine: this 
fee must be forwarded to the Secretary with the application for 
examination. 

(2) At the opening of the session, on September 14th, 
and following days, in McGill College only. 


Ss 


The following regulations with regard to the First Year Entrance 
Examination are in force: 

Except in special cases, no candidate will be admitted to the First 
Year Entrance Examination unless he is at least sixteen years of 
age, and produces a certificate to that effect, if deemed necessary. 

Candidates can become Undergraduates of the First Year by pass- 
ing (a) the June or September Entrance Examination of the First 
Year, or (b) the First Year Exhibition Examination, or (c) by pre- 
senting a certificate regarded by the Faculty as equivalent to either 
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examination. (For regulations concerning candidates who pass the 


Entrance Examination in part, see below.) 

These examinations are held only on the days in June and Sep- 
tember appointed in the Calendar. Special arrangements can be 
made for the examination of candidates who are prevented from 
complying with the above regulation by severe illness or domestic 
affliction. 

Candidates who, at the examinations for Associate in Arts, have 
passed in the subjects of the Entrance Examination are admitted as 
Undergraduates. 

Candidates who fail in one or more subjects at the June examin- June 
ation, or who have taken part only of the examination and present Candidates 
themselves again in the following September, will be exempted from 
examination in those subjects in which the Examiners may have 
reported them as specially qualified (i. e. marks not less than 50 per 
cent.). 

Any candidate who fails in one and not more than one subject September 
at the September Entrance Examination, may pass an equivalent Candidates 
examination at Christmas, or at the following Sessional Examinations, 
in the precise part of the subject in which he failed. In this recula- 
tion, Classics, Mathematics, and English are each regarded as a 
single subject. 

At the June examination, candidates from Ontario may present Ontario 
an equivalent amount from the books prescribed for the Junior Ma- and N.S. 
triculation Examination of the University of Toronto. Can tidates 

The Matriculation or Junior Leaving Examination accepted by 
the Universities of Ontario and the Leaving Examinations of 
Nova Scotia, are accepted by the Faculty, in so far as the 
subjects of their programme satisfy the Examiners of the Faculty, 

i. e., when the subjects taken are the same as, or equivalent to those 
required in McGill University. 
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Class 


Candidates from Ontario, Second non- 
be accepted pro tanto in the Examination. 
quired of Normal School Students, see Normal 


In the case of 


For qualifications re 
School Regulations. 


Medical Students and Candidates for entrance into the first year 
of the Faculty of Medicine may present themselves for the First 
Year entrance examinations. 

Note-—Candidates who have passed the examination are not matri- 
culated until they have paid all the prescribed fees for the session 
and complied with the other University regulations. (See the Direc- 
tions given in p. 4.) They may, however, obtain certificates of pass- 
ing, on payment of a fee of $5° 


First Year Entrance Examination. 


Examinations for Entrance are held in June and September of 
each year. In 1899 they begin on June 12th in McGill College and local 
centres: on September 14th in McGill-College only. 


The subjects of the Entrance Examination for candidates taking the 
B.A. Course are:— 
1. English (including History). 
Mathematics. 
Latin or Greek. 
. Greek ov Latin (if not already taken). 
or two Modern Languages. 
or one Modern Language with the Additional Mathematics 
(p. 5). 
5. Elementary Natural or Physical Science, viz.: one of the 
following: (2) Physiography ; (?) Botany ; (¢) Chemistry ; (4) 


co to 


fs 


Physics ; 
or (instead of this Elementary Science) 
viously taken. 

Exhibitions are offered for competition (see page 9), to candidates 
who take a prescribed examination in Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
English, and one Modern Language. This is regarded as an alterna- 
tive Entrance Examination. 


A Language not pre- 


The subjects of the Entrance Examination for candidates taking 
the B.Sc. Course are:— 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. One of the following: 
Latin, Greek, French, German. 


~] 


4. One of the following: 

(a) Physiography ; (0) Botany; (c) Chemistry ; (d) Physics ; 
(ec)a Language from (3) not previously taken ; (/)Additional Mathe- 
matics. 

Nore.—Candidates who intend ultimately to proceed to the study 
of Medicine are reminded that for Medical Registration it will be 
necessary to take Latin Candidates for entrance into the 
Faculty of Applied Science must take ‘Additional Mathematics.” 
Notice is hereby given that in and after May, 1901, an additional 
language will be required. 


THE DETAILS OF THE EXAMINATION ARE AS FOLLOWS :; 


I. English.—Writing from Dictation. Grammar.—A paper on 
English grammar, including Analysis. The candidate will be expected 
to show a good knowledge of Accidence, as treated in any grammar 
prepared for the higher forms of schools. A similar statement ap- 
plies to grammatical Analysis. Candidates are required to state the 
‘lass to which any subordinate sentence belongs and to arrange and 
define the various members of all sentences set. Fatlure im Analysis and 
Parsing will cause the rejection of the paper. West’s Elements of English 
Gramniar is recommended as a text-book, and attention 1s particularly 
directed to pages 197-216. English History.—Candidates will be re- 
quired to give the chief details of leading events. While any text- 
book written for the upper forms of schools may be used in pre- 
paration for the examination, GARDINER’S Outline of English History 
(Longmans) is recommended. Composition—Candidates will write 
a short essay on a subject given at the time of the examination. 
Literature.—Scotr’s Lady of the Lake, ed. Stuart (Macmillan). 
SHAKSPERE’S Richard II., ed. Deighton (Macmillan), or WoRDSWORTH 
(Arnold’s Selections as specified in Junior Matriculation English 
[1899] of the University of Toronto).* 


Mathematics.—Geometry, Euclid’s Elements, Books L, EF) as 
with easy deductions, or an equivalent. Arithmetic, Elementary rules, 
Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion, Percentage, Simple In- 


* Michael, To the Daisy (“ Bright flower, whose home,” etc.). To my Sister, 
Expostulation and Reply, The Tables Turned, “O Nightingale. thou surely art,’’ 
At the Grave of Burns, Thoughts suggested the Day Followiug, The Solitary 
Reaper, The Primrose of the Rock, Ode to Duty, Sonnets: “ Fair Star of Eve- 
ning, Splendour of the West.” “It is not to be thought of that the Flood,” 
“Scorn not the Sonnet.” “I am not one who much or oft delight.” ‘* Wings 
have we, and as far as we can go,” “ Nor can I not believe.” ‘* It is 4 beauteous 
Evening, calm and free.” “TI thought of thee, my partner and my guide.” cA 
trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain.” ‘A Poet !—he hath put his heart to 
school.” Influence of natural objects. Nutting. Character of the Happy 
Warrior. Elegiac Stanzas suggested by a Picture of Peel Castle. To the Rev. 
Dr. Wordsworth. 
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terest, etc., Square Root, and a knowledge of the Metric System. 
Algebra, Elementary Rules, Fractions, Factors, Equations of the First 
Degree, Simultaneous Equations of the First Degree, Indices, Surds 
and Easy Quadratics, Problems leading to Equations, Binomial 
Theorem. 


Additional Mathematics.—The additional requirements in the 
Mathematical subjects referred to above, are as follows: 

Geometry:—Euclid’s Elements, Bks. IV and VI, with Dets. of Bk. 
V.: and easy deductions; or an equivalent. 

Algebra:—The three Progressions; Ratio, Proportion and Variation; 
Permutations and Combinations; Scales of Notation; Logarithms; 
Interest and Annuities. 

Trigonometry:—Measurement of angles; Trigonometrical ratios or 
functions of an angle and an arc, with their relations; Trig. ratios of 
the sum or difference of two angles; Reduction of formulz; as in Gal- 
braith and Haughton, first four chapters, or as in Hamblin Smith, pp. 
t-100 (omitting chap. XI) or other elementary text-books; with de- 
ductions. 


Greek —XrnNopnon. Anabasis. Book I.; Greek Grammar. 


Latin .—Czsar, Bell. Gall. Books I. and II.; and ViRGIL, Aeneid, 
Book I.: Latin Grammar. 

In both Greek and Latin, Translation at Sight and Prose Com- 
po:ition sentences or easy narrative, based upon the prescribed prose 
text) will be required. 

At the September, but not at the June, examination, other works in 
Greek or Latin equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if ap- 
plication be made to the Professors of Classics at least a fortnight be- 
fore the day of examination. 


French.—Grammar,. including Syntax. Bertenshaw’s French 
Grammar (Longmans) is recommended as containing the minimum 
amount of grammar required for this examination. Easy translation 
from French into English, and from English into French; Dictation 
o1 similar exercise. Candidates are expected to be able to write 
French without gross mistakes in spelling or grammar. Special cre- 
dit will be given for evidence of familiarity with the spoken lan- 
guage. 


German —The whole of Joynres’ German Reader and BAUMBACH'S 
Schwiegersohn (Heath & Co.), (or texts approximately equal in 
amount) together with a thorough knowledge of German accidence. 
Candidates must also be able to translate into German with tolerable 
correctness exercises approximately equal in difficulty to those con- 
tained in the First Part of VANDERSMISSEN’s High School German 
Grammar or in the First and Second Parts of the Joynes- MEISSNER 
German Grammar (Heath & Co.). 
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Physiography.—The elements of the Science—as in TARR’s First 
Book of Physical Geography, or H1nman’s Eclectic Ph ysical Geogra- 
phy, or other text-book covering the same ground. 


Botany.—As in Groom’s Elementary Botany, PENHALLOW’s Guide 
to the Collection of Plants and Blanks for Plant Description. 

Credit will be given for plant collections. 

Note.—Teachers may substitute any plant of the same family for 
any one of those specified in part II. of Groom’s E lementary Botany, 
according tc requirements of the locality. 


Chemistry.—Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, comprising the 
preparation ner properties of the chief non-metallic elements and their 
more important compounds, the laws of chemical action. combining 
weights, etc. (The ground is simply and effectively covered by 
RemsEn’s ‘Elements of Chemistry,” pp. 1 to 160.) 


pad atter; Elementary Mechanics of Solids 
and Fluids including ‘the taka of Motion, Simple Machines, Work, 
Energy; Fluid Pressure and Specific Gravity; Thermometry, the ef- 
fects and modes of transmission of Heat. (See, for instance, GAGE’s 
Introduction to Physical Science, ch. I-V.) 

Note.—Candidates may take Arithmetic, and all the English sub- 
jects except Literature, at the June Examination of one year, and the 
remainder at the Entrance examination of the following year. 


*First Year Exhibitions. 


The First Year Exhibition Examination will be held at Mc- 
Gill College, Montreal; and also at any of the following 
centres, provided that application in writing be made to the 
Secretary of McGill University by intending candidates, not 
later than September Ist, viz:— 

Toronto, Kingston, and Ottawa, Ont.; Halifax, N.S.; 
St. John, N.B.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Winnipeg, Man. 
Victoria, and Vancouver, B.C.; St. John’s, Nfld. 

No application received after September rst will be con- 
sidered. 

All the other Entrance, Exhibition, and Scholarship Exam- 
inations of September, 1899, (see pp. 6 and 37) will be held at 

c Gill University only. 

Notre.—As the changes in the First Year Exhibition subjects for 
September, 18990, stated in the University Calendar for 1898-99 (p. 80), 
have escaped the notice of teachers, the Faculty has resolved to 
accept either the former list of subjects or the revised one, as below. 





*For detailed notice, see p. 30. 
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Subjects of Examination:— 
First YEar.—Greek.—(a) Xenophon, Anabasis, II. orl. or Hellen- 


ics, I.: (b) Homer, Odyssey, XIII. or VIL. or Plato, Apology: (c) } 
Euripides, Sidgwick’s Scenes from Hecuba, or Iliad VI. or IV. or " 
Plato, Crito. ; 
| First Yrar.—Latin.—(a) Caesar B. G.; Bks. L., II. or V. and VI; it 
or Tacitus, Agricola; (b) Virgil, Aeneil, V. or VI. or I.; (c) Cicero, | 
Catiline Orations, I., II. or III. and IV. or Pro Milone, or Horace, . 
Odes I. | 
A paper on Greek and Latin Grammar. Translation at Sight sn 
from easy Greek and Latin authors. Easy Latin and Greek Frose he 
Composition. 


Candidates who do not offer the books prescribed above will | ti 
have the option of an edditional paper in Composition and Trans- | 
lation at Sight. } 


Text-Books.—Sonnenschein’s or Rutherford’s Greek Grammar or 
Burnet’s Greek Rudiments or White’s First Greek Book; Abbott's \ 
Arnold’s Grzek Prose Composition; Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar, nt 
or Allen and Greenough’s; Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition by 
Bradley, or Collar’s Latin Composition, Pts. III. and IV. 


Mathematics.—Euwclid, Bks. I., II., III., IV. with easy deductions; 
Algebra, same as for Passing with the addition of the three Progres- 
sions; Arithmetic. 0 


Knglish.—Grammar.—An advanced knowledge of this subject will 
be required, and, in addition, some acquaintance with the historical ‘ 


development of English, as illustrated in common and important word- 
forms. The candidate is recommended to read Mason’s or WESTS 
Elements of English Grammar and expected to supplement Mason or 
West by using Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Accidence 
(Macmillan), as a book of reference. English ‘Literature —The 





works to be read are those selected for the First Year Examination I 
for Passing with the addition of Mitton’s L’Allegro and other short 
poems, ed. Bell (Macmillan), and the following Essays of Mac- 
aulay:—Ranke’s History of the Popes; Frederick the Great; Dumont’s 
Recollections of Mirabeau. Composition—The candidate will be re 
quired to write an essay on some subject connected with the literature I 


prescribed. 


Freneh.—Grammar, including Syntax.—Easy translation from 
French into English, and English into French. A. Dumas, La ques 
tion d’Argent. About, L’homme 4 Voreille cassée. Labiche, Mot. 
Oral examination. 
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or, instead of French: 

German.—Grammar (an amount equal to Vandersmissen, 97 Joynes- 
Meis-ner, Accidence and Syntax, including exercises in translation) ; 
Joynes’ German Reader; Baumbach, Der Schwiegersohn (Heath & 
Co.); Benedix, Plautusund Terenz, and Die Sorintagsjager (Heath 
& Co.). 

The First Year Exhibitions will be awarded to the best candidates 
in the above subjects, provided there be absolute merit. 

But in subsequently distributing the Exhibitions of higher value 
among the successful candidates, work in the following sibjects will 
be taken into account also :— 


|. Higher Composition,and Translation at Sight (Latin and 
Greek). 

2. Euclid, Book VI. (omitting Props. 27, 28, 290), wih Defs. of 
Book V. and easy deductions. 

Algebra :—Ratio, Proportion and Variation; Permutations and 
Combinations: Scales of Notation; Logarithms; Interest and An- 
nuities. 

Trigonometry :—To the beginning of the solution of oblique- 
angled triangles, with deductions, as in Galbraith & Haughton or 
other elementary text-books. 

3. English :—An Examination on Henry Morley’s First Sketch 
of English Literature, chaps. VII. and VIII. 

Nore.—The First Year Exhibition Examination will de regarded 
as an Entrance Examination. 


Changes for September, 19009. 


In the First Year Exhibition Examinations, September, 1900, the 
following will be substituted for the corresponding books given above. 


Latin.—Caesar, Bell Gall., V., VI. Virgil, Aeneid II. or V.; Cicero, 
in Cat. III., IV., or Horace, Odes EE 


Greek.—Xen., Anab. I. or II. Homer, Odyssey XV. Euripides, 
Hecuba (Sidgwick’s “Scenes’) or Homer, Ilad I. or VI. 


English Literature. —Scott, Lady of the Lake, ed. Sart (Mac- 
millan). (a) Shakspere, Richard II., e¢ Deighton 
(Macmillan). Milton, L’Allegro and other short poems, 
ed. Bell (Macmillan). or (6) The works specified for 
the Junior Matriculation Examination of th: University 
of Toronto for 1900. 

In addition to Scott and (a) or (b), the Essays of Macaulay men- 
tioned in the English requirements for the First Year Exhbition, p. I0. 


« 
ip 
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French —E, Pailleron, Le Monde oa Jon sennui. ~P.- Loti, 
Pages choisies (chez A. Colin. Paris). About, Le Ro; 
des Montagnes. Oral examination. 


German .—Add to texts already prescribed:—AUER BACH’s Brigitta, 


Second Year. 


Admission to the Second Year is open, as a rule, only to Und r- 
sraauates who have passed the First Year Sessional Examination 
in regular course. 

But candidates of exceptional ability may, in certain cases to be 
dealt with by a Standing Committee appointed for the purpose, be 
admitted directly to the Second Year, withe’~ naving passed through 
the curriculum of the First Year. 

Partial students of the First Year should understand that passing 
the Sessional Examinations of the Virst Year is not, ipso facto, a 
qualification for Undergraduate Standing of the Second Year. 

Except in special cases, no one will be admitted to the Second Year 
unless he is at least seventeen years of age, and produces a certificate 
to this effect if deemed necessary. 


Students of other Universities. 


Students of other Universities—Any student of another 
University desirous to be admitted to this University with 
equivalent standing is requested to send with his application :— 

Ist—A Calendar of the University.in which he has studied 
giving a full statement of the courses of study. 

2nd.—A complete statement of the course he has followed. 

3rd.—A certificate of the Standing gained, and of conduct. 

These will be submitted to the Faculty. 

The Faculty, if otherwise satisfied, will decide what exam- 
ination, if any, or what conditions, may be necessary before 
admittine ne candidate. 


Partial Students. 


Candidates for admission as Partial Students may attend 
any class, without previous examination, provided they give 
the Professor satisfactory evidence of their ability to proceed 
with the work of the course. 
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No one will be admitted as a Partial Student 


unless he is 
at least sixteen years of age, and prod 


uces a certificate to this 
effect if deemed necessary. 


General Regulations. 


Every student is expected to state at entrance the name of 
the religious denomination to which he belongs, and of the 
Minister under whose care he desires to be placed. 

Lists of the Students belonging to the several denomina- 
tions with the information thus given, will be sent, at the be- 
y formed, 
de available for re- 


ginning of each session as soon as the classes are ful] 
to the RKegistrar’s office, where they will | 
ference. 
Every student is required to sign the following 
Declaration 


“I hereby declare that I will faithfully observe the statutes, 
rules, and ordinances of this University of McGill College, to 
; . > 

the best of my ability.” 


Il. REGULATIONS FOR DEGREES IN ARTS. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE DEGREE oF B.A. 
After passing the First Year Matriculation Examination, an 
Undergraduate, in order to obtain the Degree of B.A. or B.Sc., 
is required to attend regularly the appointed courses of lec- 
tures for four years, and to pass the required Examinations 
in each year. A student cannot proceed with his course un- 
less he has passed each Examination in its assigned order, 
If he fails at any one of these Examinations, he must pass 
it before being allowed to proceed with his course. Under- 
graduates are arranged in Years, from First to Fourth, ac- 
cording to their academic standing. 


1. Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.A. 


N.B.—The Roman numerals used in the following conspectus 
have no reference to any other parts of the Calendar—whereas the 
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Arabic numerals refer to see numbering of the courses on pp. 
56-58; for example, Greek, 2. refers to the second course given 
ade the head of Classical Literati and History, p. 57- 


First ; 
Year. First Year. 
I. Greek, 1, ov Latin, l. 


II. English, 1, (with History) I 
IlI. Mathematics, l. 
IV. Latin, 1, or Greek, 1, or French, 1, 07 German, l. 
V. Physics, 2. 
Advanced With a view to the encouragement of higher work, advanced 
Sections. sections will be formed in all subjects as far as practicable, and in 
these Honours may be awarded. Permission to take an advanced 
section is granted by the professor. 

Students taking the work of advanced sections may be excused from 
the work of the corresponding ordinary sections on the recommenda- 
tion of the professor. No exemptions from other subjects will be 

granted to students in advanced sections. 


Second Second Year. 
Year. VI. English, 2A, 2B. 
VII. Latin. 2, er Greek, 2. 
VIII. Greek, 2, or Latin, 2, or French, 2, # 
German, 2. 


IX. Mathematics, including Dynamics, 3, or 
Elementary Biology and Dynamics. 


X. Chemistry, 1, Laboratory work in addition. 
XI. Logic and Psychology, 1. 
X1I. Hebrew, 1. 


Advanced Advanced Sections.—Advanced Sections will be formed in the Se- 
Sections. ¢on1 Year, as in the First. 


Any three. 


* Third Year. 
XIII. Greek, 3, ov Latin, 3. 
XIV. Mathematical Physics, 3. 


(In addition to the above, the student will take one subject from Div. (a), 
as below, a second from Div. (b), and a third from either. Subjects together 





with their laboratory courses, viz.:—Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, and 
Physics, shall in each case count as two courses . ) 
(Div. 2.) 


XV. Greek, 3. (If Latin, 3 has been taken.) 
XVI. Latin, 3. (If Greek, 3 has been taken.) 


* The subjects of the Third and Fourth Years stand as in the old curriculum. 
They will be changed in 1900 and Igot. 








XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XX. 
XXII. 
XXITI. 
XXIV. 


XXV. 
XXXVI. 


Physiology and Histology, or 
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English and Rhetoric, 3A, 3B. 

Mental Philosophy, 2. 

French, 8. (If the subject has been taken in Ist. or 
2nd. Year.) 

German, 3. (If the subject has been taken in Ist. or 
2nd. Year.) 

Hebrew, 2. Y 

(Liv. b.) 

Optics, 4 (a), and Descriptive Astronomy, 4 (b). 
(Open to students who have taken XIV.) 

Experimental Physics, 6. (Open to students who 
have taken XIV.) 

Laboratory Course in Physics, 8. 

Botany, la. 

Zoology, 1. 


Anatomy and Fractical Ana- 


tomy, may, bv Medical students only, be substituted for two 
courses of this Division. 


XXVIT. 
XXVIII. 
X XIX. 
XXX. 


* Fourth Year. 
Greek, 4. 


Latin, (Optional—instead of XX VII.) 

Moral Philosophy, 3. 

Mathematical Physics, 3. 
XX VII.) 


(Optional instead of 


(In addition to the above, the student will take one subject from Div. (a), 
as below, a second from Div. (b), and a third from either. Subjects together 
with their laboratory courses, viz.:—Botany, Zoology, Chemistry, Physics, 


Geology and 


XXXII. 
XXXII. 


XXXITI. 


XXXIV. 
XXXV. 
XXXVI. 


XXXVIT. 


XXXVITI. 
XXXIX. 


XL. 
xXLI. 
XLII. 





Mineralogy, shall in each case count as two courses.) 


(Div. a.) 


Greek, 4. (If XXVIII has been taken.) 
Latin 4. (If XXVII has been taken.) 
English Literature, 4. 


French, 4. (If XIX has been taken.) 
German, 4. (If XX has been taken. 
Hebrew, 3. 
Div. (b.) 
Astronomy, 5, and Optics, 4. (If XIV has been 
taken. ) 


Exp rimental Physics, 7. 
Laboratory Course in Physics, 9. 
Botany, lb. 

Zoology, 2. 

Mineralogy and Geology, 1. 


* The subjects of the Third and Fourth Years stand as in the old curriculum. 
They will be changed in Ig00 and Igor. 





Additional 
Courses. 


Profes- 
sional 
Studerts. 


Partial 
Students. 
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N.B.—Students claiming exemptions. cannot count XXXVITI and 
XXXVIII as subjects for the B.A. Examinations, unless they have 
taken XIV. 


For details of each subject, see Courses of Lectures, p 
56 et seg. 

A Candidate who seeks to obtain an Ordinary B.A. Degree 
of the First Class must fulfil the following conditions. He 
must not only obtain the required aggregate of marks (viz,, 
three-fourths of the maximum), but he must also obtain First 
Class standing in three of the departments, and not less than 
Second Class in the remainder. 


Declaration. 
Every Candidate for the Degree of B.A. is required to make 
and sign the following declaration: 


‘“Ego————polliceor sancteque recipio me pro meis viri- 
bus studiosum fore communis huius Universitatis boni, et 
operam daturum ut eius decus et dignitatem promoveam.” 


Notes on the Ordinary Course for B.A. 

Toird and Fourth Year Students are not restricted to the choice 
of two distinct subjects in one of the above divisions, They may 
select one subject only, together with an additional Course in the 
same subject, or in any other of the subjects which they have chosen, 
in which such Additional Course may be provided by the Faculty; 
the above rules, however, must be complied with, and Students must 
have been placed in the First Class in the corresponding subject at 
the preceding Sessional Examination, viz. :—Intermediate or Third 
Year, according to standing. 

The Additional Course is intended to be more than equivalent, in 
the amount of work involved, to any of the other subjects in the 
Division, 

(For details of Additional Courses provided, see pp. 18-19-) 


For arrangements enabling Students in Medicine or Applied 
Science to take the course in Arts also, and obtain B.A., with B.Sc. 
(Applied Science), or M.D., in six years, see pp. 27-28. 

Undergraduates who have previously been Partial Students, and 
have in this capacity attended a particular Course or Courses of Lec- 
tures, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be exempted from further 
attendance at these Lectures, 





2. Honour Courses. 


Honours of First, Second, or Third Rank will be awara- 
ed to successful candidates in any Honour Course establish- 
ed by the Faculty, provided they have passed creditably the 
ordinary Examinations in all the subjects proper to their 
year. 


No Undergraduate is permitted to attend the Honour lectures unless 
(a) he has been placed in the First Class in the subject at the pre- 
ceding Sessional Examination, if there be one; (b) hus satisfied the 
Professor that he is otherwise qualified; and (c) while attending 
lectures makes progress satisfactory to the Professor. In case his 
progress is not satisfactory, he may be notified by the Faculty to 
discontinue attendance. 

Honour lectures are open to all Partial Students who can satisfy the 
Professor of their fitness to proceed with the work oi the course. 
Such students will not be ranked with Undergraduates in the Exam- 


ination lists. 


Candidates for Honours in the Third Year. 


A Candidate for Honours in the Third Year, in order to obtain 
exemptions, must have taken a First Class at the Ordinary Sessional 
Examinations in the subject in which he proposes to compete for 
Honours, or a First or Second Class in the Advanced Section of 
that subject; must stand higher than Third Class in not less than halt 
of the remaining subjects, and have no failure in any subject. Such 
Candidate shall be entitled in the Third Year to exemption from lec- 
tures and examinations in any one of the subjects of the Year (see 
pp. 14-15), except that in which he is a Candidate for Honours. A 
Candidate for Honours in the Third Year who has failed to obtain 
Honours, shall be required to take the same examinations for B.A. 
as the ordinary Undergraduate. 


Candidates for B. A. Honours. 


A student who has taken First or Second Rank Honours in the 
Third Year. and desires to. be a Candidate for B.A. Honours, shall 
be required to attend two only of the courses of lectures given in 
the ordinary departments (but see note on Honour Biology, p. 19), 
and to pass the two corresponding examinations only, at the ordinary 
B.A. Examination. A Candidate, however, who at the B.A. Examina- 


- 


itons obtains Third Rank Honours, will not be allowed credit for 
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these exemptions at the end of the Session, unless the examiners 
certify that his knowledge of the whole Honour Course is sufficient 
to justify if. 


Note.—or subjects of Ordinary Course, ste Dp. 13-15. 


Honour and Additional Courses. 


Students who intend to graduate with Honours in any of the follow- 
ing Departments, are strongly recommended to take the Advanced 


sections of the Department in the First and Second Years, where 
such are provided. 


(N.B.—The numbers which stand after the Academic years refer 
to the corresponding numbers of the Courses given on pp. 56-88.) 


1. Classical Literature and History. 
THIRD YEAR Honours. Greek, 5. 
Latin, 5. 
PourRTH YEAR Honours. Greek, 6. 
Latin, 6. 


2. English Language and Literature and History.* 
THIRD YEAR Hownovurs, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14. 
THIRD YEAR ADDITIONAL, 6 or IO. 
FourTH YEAR Honours, 5, 7, 9, II, 13, 15. 
FourtH YEAR ADDITIONAL, 7 or II or 15. 


Modern Languages (French and German) and History. 


3. French. 
THIRD YEAR Honours, 5. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, 5. 


4. German. 
THIRD YEAR Honours, 5a and 5). 
THIRD YEAR ADDITIONAL, 5a. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, 6a and 6b. 
FOURTH YEAR ADDITIONAL, 6a. 


5. Semitic Languages. 
THIRD YEAR Honours, 4a and 4 b. 


THIRD YEAR ADDITIONAL, 4b without Literature. 
FourTH YEAR Honours, sa and sb. 


FourRTH YEAR ADDITIONAL, 5b without Literature. 


* For Course in History see p.: 74, 
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6. History. 
THIRD AND FourTH YEAR HONOURS, 4. 


7. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


TuIrRD YEAR HONOURS, 4. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, 5, 6. 


8. Mathematics and Physics. 


THIRD YEAR Honours, 7, 8. 
FourtTH YEAR HONOURS, Q, I0, II. 


9. Geology and Mineralogy. 
THIRD YEAR Honours, Mineralogy, 8, 10. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, Mineralogy, 9. 
FourtH YEAR Honours, Geology, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


10. Chemistry. 


THIRD. YEAR ADDITIONAL, 3, 5. 
FourtH YEAR ADDITIONAL, 4, 6. 
Courses 2 (Second Year) and 7 (Fourth Year) are optional. 


11. Biology. 
( Botany, 10. 
FourtTH YEAR HONOURS, - 
UYeoloay 2. 


With the Honour Course in Biology only one ordinary course is required, 


3. Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.Sc. (Arts). 


First Year. 


The English, French, German, Mathematics and Physics of 
the ordinary B.A. Course. 


Second Year. 


English (two-thirds of the B.A. course in Second Year) p, 63. 
Logic (one-third of the B.A. course in Second Year) p. 75. 
French; German; Chemistry; pp. 68, 71, 82. 

Mathematics or Botany of 3rd Year; ov Zoology of 3rd Year. 


4. After passing the Intermediate examination, the candi- 
date for a B. Sc. degree will specialize in the subjects enu- 
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merated under the “Science” group of options in the B. A, 
curriculum. His choice of subjects will be determined ac: 
cording as he may intend to follow mainly the line of mathe- 
matico-physical studies or physico-chemical or biological, or 
geological. 


4. Regulations for the Degree of M.A. 


Bachelors of Arts of at least one year’s standing who (a) ° 
shall have taken for one year a graduate course of study in 
Arts in the University, previously submitted to and approved 
by the Faculty, and (b) shall have passed an examination at 
the end of the course, and (c) shall have presented, if required, 
a satisfactory thesis, shall be entitled to the degree of Master 
of Arts. Bachelors of Arts of at least two years’ standing who 
shall have presented a satisfactory thesis and passed a special 
examination, shall be entitled to the degree of Master of Arts. 

Any Bachelor of Arts who graduated prior to May Ist, 
1899, or any Undergraduate in Arts registered at that date, 
and proceeding thereafter to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, © 
shall at his option be entitled to the degree of Master of Arts 
on the following conditions : | 


I. A Candidate must be a Bachelor of Arts of at least 
three years’ standing. 


Thesis. 


2. He is required to prepare and submit to the Faculty a 
thesis on some literary or scientific subject, under the follow- 
ing rules :— 

(a) The subject of the thesis must be submitted to the 
Faculty before the thesis is presented. 


(b) A paper read previously to any association, or pub- 
lished in any way, cannot be accepted as a thesis. 

(c) The thesis submitted becomes the property of the Uni- 
versity, and cannot be published without the consent of the 
Faculty of Arts. 

(d) The thesis must be submitted before some date to be 
fixed annually by the Faculty, which date must not be less 





than two months before the Candidate proceeds to the De- 
eree. 

N.B.—The last day in the session of 1899-1900 for sending in 
Theses for M.A. will be Jan. 31st, 1900. 


Examinations. 

3. All Candidates, except those who have taken First or 
Second Rank B.A. Honours, or have passed First Class in 
the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree of B.A., are re- 
quired to pass an examination also, either in Literature or 
in Science, as each Candidate may select. 

(a) The subjects of the Examination in Literature are 
divided into two groups as follows :— 

Group A.—Latin, Greek, Hebrew. 

Group B.—French, German, English. 

(b) The subjects of the Examination in Science are divided 
into three groups:— 

Group A.— Pure Mathematics (advanced or ordinary), 
Mechanics (including Hydrostatics), Astronomy, Optics. 

Group B.—Geology and Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Che- 
mistry. 

Group C.— Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, 
History of Philosophy. 

(c) Every candidate in Literature is required to select 
for Examination two subjects out of one group in the Liter- 
ature section, and one out of the other group in the same 
section. Every Candidate in Science is required to select 
two out of the three groups in the Science section; and in 
one of the groups so chosen to select for Examination two 
subjects, and in the other group one subject. 

(d) One of the subjects selected as above will be con- 
sidered the principal subject (being so denoted by the can- 
didate at the time of application), and the other two as sub- 
ordinate subjects. 

(e) The whole examination may be taken in one year, or 
distributed over two or three years, provided the examina- 
tion in any one subject be not divided. 

For further details of the examination, application must 
be made to the Faculty before the above date. For fees 
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see p. 36. (In case of failure, the candidate-may present him- 
self in a subsequent year without further payment of fees.) 
The examination will be held in April in McGill College © 
only. <A candidate after fulfilling all the conditions, ought 
to notify the Faculty of his desire to proceed to the degree 
at the next convocation. 

Note.—Candidates who obtained the degree of B.A. before 
1884, may proceed to the degree of M.A. under the regulations 
im force previous to 1884. 


Lectures to Graduates. 

Lectures are open to Bachelors of Arts who are candidates 
for M.A., the sessional examinations corresponding to these 
lectures being reckoned as parts of the M.A. examination. 
The subjects are Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology and Mineralogy. Certificates of standing will be 
given. 

Regulations for the Degree of M.Sc. 

Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors of Science (Arts) may ob- 
tain the degree of Master of Science on conditions precisely 
similar to those given above for the degree of Master of Arts, 
except that the graduate course must be a course in Science 
in the Faculty of Arts. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.Litt. 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Literature must be 
Masters of Arts, who, being graduates at least of five years 
standing, shall have distinguished themselves by special re- 
search and learning in the domain of Literature. They are 
required to present a satisfactory thesis or published work. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.Sc. 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Science must he 
Masters of Arts or Masters of Science, or Doctors of Medi- 
cine, who, being graduates of at least five years’ standing, 
shall have distinguished themselves by special research and 
learning in the domain of Science. They are required to 
present a satisfactory. thesis or published work. 
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4. Regulations for the Degree of LL.D. 


Under the revised regulations of the University, the degree 
of Doctor of Laws will, after May Ist, 1899, be granted 
honoris causa only. E 

The degree of Doctor of Laws in course is open to gradu- 
ates who obtained their degree prior to May Ist, 1899, and 
also to Undergraduates in Arts, who, being so registered at 
that date, shall thereafter proceed to graduation. 


I. Candidates for the degree of LL.D. in course. 
must be Masters of Arts of at least twelve vears’ 
standing. Every candidate for the Degree of LL.D. 
in Course is required to prepare and submit to the Faculty 
of Arts, not less than three months before proceeding to the 
degree, twenty-five printed copies of a thesis on some Liter- 
ary or Scientific subject which has been previously approved 
by; the Faculty. The thesis must exhibit such a degree of lit- 
erary or scientific merit, and give evidence of such originality 
of thought or extent of research as shall, in the opinion of 
the Faculty, justify recommendation for the degree. 

N.B.—The subject should be submitted before the Thesis ts 
written. 

2. Every Candidate for the Degree of LL.D. in Course is 
required to submit to the Faculty of Arts, with his thesis, a 
list of books treating of some one branch of Literature or of 
Science, satisfactory to the Faculty, in which he is prepared 
to submit to examination, and in which he shall be examined, 
unless otherwise ordered by vote of the Faculty. For fees, 
see p. 306. 


5. Examinations. 
(A) College Examinations. 
For Students of McGill College only. 
1, There are two examinations in each year, viz., at Christ- 
mas and April. Successful students are arranged in three 
classes at the April examinations. 


Christmas Examinations will be held in all-the subjects of 
the First and Second Years. Candidates who fail in courses 
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of the First and Second Years, terminating at Christmas, 
will be required to pass at the Sessional Examinations on an 
extra paper in the subject in which they have failed. 

Christmas Examinations in the Third or Fourth Years 
may be held at the option of the Professors. 

In the Fourth Year only, there is no Sessional Examina- 
tion; the University Examination for B.A. or B.Sc. takes 
its place. 

2. Undergraduates who fail in one subject at the Session- 
al Examinations of the First or of the Second Year are re- 
quired to pass a Supplemental Examination therein in the 
following September. Should they fail in this Examination, 
they must in the following Session attend the Lectures and 
pass the Examination in the same subject, in addition to the 
regular course, or pass the Examination only, without at- 
tending Lectures, at the discretion of the Faculty. 

3. Failure in two or more subjects at the Sessional Ex- 
aminations of the First or of the Second Year, or in one 
subject at the Third Year Sessional] Examinations, involves 
the loss of the Session. The Faculty may permit the student 
to recover his standing by passing a Supplemental Examina- 
tion at the beginning of the following Session. 


4. Examinations Supplemental to the Sessional Examina- 


tions will be held in September simultaneously with the En- 
trance Examinations, and at no other time. 


oD. A list of those to whom the Faculty may grant Supple- 
mental Examinations in the following September will be pub- 
lished after the Sessional examination. The time for. the 
Supplemental Examination will be fixed by the Faculty; the 
examination will not be granted at any other time, except by 
special permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fee 


of $s. 


(B) University Examinations. 


I. For the D2gree of B.A. 


There are three University Examinations: The Matriculation 
at entrance; the Intermediate, at the end of the Second Year; and 
the Final, at the end of the Fourth Year. 
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1. The subjects of the Matriculation Examination are 
stated on pp. 6-9. 
2. Inthe Intermediate Examination the subjects are :— 
(a) English ; 
(b) Greek ov Latin ; 
* (c) Latin or Greek or a Modern Language. 
(d) Mathematics, including Dynamics ov Elemen- 
tary Biology and Dynamics. 
e) Chemistry. 
f) Logic and Psychology. 
) Hebrew. 


Any three - 

( 

(g 
Intermediate. 

English—The course for the second year. See pp- 63-64. 


Greek.—TuucypipEs “Rise of the Athenian Empire’ (Colson, Mac- 
millan), and “ The Capture of Sphacteria” (Graves, Mac- 
millan); SopHoctes, Electra. Prose Composition and 
Translation at sight of Greek (easy narrative) into Eng- 
lish. General questions will also be set,—in History, 
on the Period of Athenian Supremacy, Cox’s Athenian 
Empire, (Longmans’ Epochs of Ancient History), with 
Abbott’s Pericles (Putnams), and in Literature on the 
outlines as contained in Jebb’s Primer of Greek Liter- 
ature (pp. I to 100), (Macmillan). 


A paper will also be set early in the course of the Session on the 
Summer Readings,—Luciam Vera Historia (Jerram, 
Clarendon Press): See p-§7. 


Latin.— Livy IX: Quintiztan X, Sections 37-131 (Peterson, Claren- 
don Press, smaller edition): Horace, Historical and Poll- 
tical Odes (Church, Blackie and Son); Latin Prose Com- 
position and Translation at sight of Latin into English; 
History, from the Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus to the 
Battle of Actium (as in Longman’s Epoch Series or 
Shuckburgh’s History); Literature: Wilkins Primer 
(Macmillan). 


A paper will also be set early in the course of the Session on the 
Summer Readings,—Virgil, Georgics I: Sce p. 60. 


French.—The Course for the Second Year., See pp. 68-69. 


German.— The Course for the Second Year. See pp. 71-72. 
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Mathematics.--Arithmetic, Euclid, Books I., II., III., IV., VI. and 
deis. of Bk. V.—Algebra, including Quadratic equations; 
the three Progressions; Ratio, Proportion and Variation; 
Permutations and Combinations ; Scales of Notation ; 
Logarithms; Interest and Annuities: Elements of Deter- 
minants; Geometrical Conic Sections.—Solid Geometry. 
(Euclid, Bk. XI, and first two Props. of Bk. XII or 
equivalent); Spherical Trigonometry. ° 


Dynamics.—Projectiles; Impact: Simple Harmonic Motion; Simple 
and Compound Pendulum; Energy of Rotation. 


Chemistry.—The course for the second year. See p. 82. 


Logic and Psychology.—The Course for the Second Year. See p. 
75. | 
Hebrew.— The course for the second year. 


3. For the Final or B. A. Ordinary Examination the sub- 
jects appointed are the obligatory subjects of the Third and 
Fourth Years, viz., Latin or Greek: Mathematical Physics 
(Mechanics and Hydrostatics, or Astronomy and Optics) ; 
Moral Philosophy ; and those three subjects which the Can- 
didate has selectel in the Third and Fourth Years. (See 
p. 14, 15.) 

Final. 

Greek.— Prato, Republic iT, Lil, IV, to 44sa; AESCHYLus, Agamem- 
non; Composition and Translation at Sight; paper on 
the Constitutional History of Athens, Greek Literature 
and Antiquities. A Paper will ‘also be set in October 
on the Summer Readings,—Merriam’s “The Phaeacians 
of Homer” (Harpers. See p. 58.) 

Latin.—Cicero, Philippics V and VII; Lucrettus, I,—III (Selec- 
tions); Tactrus, Histories IT. Composition and Trans- 
lation at Sight. History of the Roman Empire to the 
reign of Domitian. A paper will also be set.in October 
on the Summer Readings, Horace. Epistles II. with 
De Arte Poetica. See Di -E, 

Mathematical Physics.—-Mechanics and Hydrostatics, as in 
Loney’s Mechanics and Hydrostatics ; or Optics and 
Astronomy, as in GALBRAITH and. HAUGHTON or 
BRINKLEY, 

Mental and Moral Philosophy.— Murravy’s Introduction to Ethics. 

Natural Science. — (a) Mineralogy and Geology. See p. 87; or (6) 
Botany. See p.85; or (c) Zoology. See p. 86: or (d) 
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Practical Geology and Palaeontology (Additional). See 
p. 88; or (¢) Practical "Chemistry (Additional). See p. 83, 


Experimental Physics. —Electricity and Magnetism. (See courses 
of Lectures, p. 80.) 


English Literature — The course for the Fourth Year. See p. 64. 

French.—The Course for the Fourth Year. See p. 69. 

German.—The Course for the Fourth Year. see p. 72. ) 
Hebrew. —Isaiah I to X; LIII; LV; Psalms LXVI to LX Le Gram: 


mar, Syntax; Reading of the Masoretic notes, the Septua- 
gint Version and the Vulgate. Translation at sight. 


N.B.— For additional Courses on above subjects see pp. 18-19. 


6, Exemptions for Students in Professional 
Faculties. 


General Regulations — Students of the Third and Fourth Years, 
matriculated in the Faculties of Law, or Medicine, or Applied Science, 
or in any affliated Theological College, are entitled to exemption 
from any one of the Ordinary Subjects required in the Third and 
Fourth Years. (For rule concerning Special Certificates, see p. 29.) 

To be allowed these privileges in either Year, they must give 

- netice, at the commencement of the session, to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, of their intention to claim exemptions as Professional 
Students, and must produce, at the end of the session, certificates of 
attendance on a full course of Professional Lectures during the Year 
for which the exemption is claimed. 

Students registered in the Faculty of Medicine are allowed the Medicine 
following privileges :— ? 

In the Third Year in Arts, they may, if following the full course 
of the First Year in Medicine, take Physiology and Histology with 
practical work therein, or Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, as two 
of the courses under the heading of Science in the Ordinary Course. 

Medical Students who have completed the Third Year in Arts and 
First Year in Medicine are required in the Fourth Year in Arts to 
take two only of the subjects of the Ordinary Course (or one subject 
with the Additional Course therein). Medical Students are recom- 
mended to continue in the Third and Fourth Years of the Arts Course 
subjects they have taken in the First and Second Years. 

To secure these privileges, certificates of registration in the Med- 
ical Faculty must be presented at the beginning of each year to the 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts; and at the end of each session in the 

_ first two years, certificates of attendance on lectures and of passing 
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the corresponding examinations must also be presented. At the end 
of the Third and Fourth Years, certificates must be presented to 
show that the full curriculum of the Medical Faculty for the year as 
been completed. 

Applied Students in the Faculty of Applied Science, who have passed the 

Science. first two years in Arts, are allowed, while pursuing the course in 
Applied Science, to substitute certain courses in Applied Science for 
the corresponding courses in Arts, and to distribute the work of the 
Third and Fourth Years in Arts over three years, so that they may 
be enabled to take the B.A. Degree at the end of the Fifth Year from 
entrance. For the details, application may be made to the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts. Certificates of attendance, etc., in Applied 
Science will be required. 


The above arrangements will enable candidates for the M.D. or B. Se. 
(Applied Science) degrees to pursue the course in Arts also, leading to the 
B.A. degree, and complete both courses in siz years. 


Literate in Arts.— A certificate of “Lirerate in Arts” will be 
given along with the professional degree in Medicine or Applied 
Science, to those who have completed two years’ study in the Faculty 
of Arts, and have passed the prescribed examinations. 


Students of the University attending affiliated Theological 
Colleges. 


Theological 1. These students are subject to the regulations of the Faculty of 
Colleges. Arts in the same manner as other students, 

2. The Faculty will, make formal reports to the governing body 
of the Theological College which any such student may attend, as 
to :—(1) their conduct and attendance on the classes of the Faculty ; 
and (2) their standing in the several examinations; such reports to 
be furnished after the Examinations, if called for. 


3. Undergraduates are allowed no exemptions in the course for the 
Degree of B.A. until they have passed the Intermediate Examination. 


4. In the Third and Fourth Years they are allowed exemptions, 
as stated above. 


7. Medals, Prizes, Classing, and Certificates. 


1. Gold Medals will be awarded in the B.A. Honour Ex- 
aminations to Students who take the highest Honours of the 
First Rank in the subjects stated below, and who shall have - 
passed creditably the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree 
of B.A., provided they have been recommended therefor to 
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the Corporation by the Faculty on the report of the Exam- 
iners :— 


The Henry Chapman Gold Medal for Classical Languages and 
Literature, 


The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy. 


The Anne Molson Gold Medal for Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. : 

The Shakspere Gold Medal for the English Language, Liter- 
ature and European History. 

The Logan Gold Medal for Geology, Mineralogy and Palaeon- 
tology. 

The Major Hiram Mills Gold Medal for a subject to be chosen 
by the Faculty from year to year. 


If there be no candidate for any Medal, or if nome of the Candidates 
fulfil the required conditions, the Medal will be withheld, and the 
proceeds of its endowment for the year may be devoted to prizes 
in the subject for which the Medal was intended. For details, see 
announcements of the several subjects below. 


8 Special Certificates will be given to those Candidates 
for B.A. who have been placed in the First Class at the ordin- 
ary B.A. Examination ; have obtained three-fourths of the 
maximum marks in the aggregate of the studies proper to 
their year ; are in the First Class in not less than half the 
subjects, and have no Third Class. At this examination, no 
Candidate who has taken exemptions (see p. 27) can be 
placed in the First Class unless he has obtained First Class: 
in four of the departments in which he has been examined, 
and has no Third Class. 


3. Certificates of High General Standing will be granted 
to those Undergraduates of the first two years who have ob- 
tained three-fourths of the maximum marks in the aggregate 
of the studies proper to their year, are in the First Class in 
not less than half the subjects, and have not more than one 
Third Class. In the Third Year the conditions are the same 
as for the Special Certificate for B.A. | 
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4. Prizes or Certificates will be given to those Under- 
etaduates who have distinguished themselves in the studies 
of a particular class, and have attended ali the other classes 


proper to their year. 


5. Graduates who attend lectures in any subject, and pass 
the corresponding Examinations therein, may obtain certifi- 
cates of their standing, whether the course in question be 
Ordinary, Advanced or Honour. 


6. His Excellency the Earl of Minto has been pleased 
to offer annually during his term of office a Gold Medal 
for the study of Modern Languages and Literature, with 
European History, or for First Rank General Standing, as 
may be announced. 


(a) The Regulations for the former are as follows :— 


(1) The subjects for competition shall be French and German, 
together with a portion of the History prescribed for the Honour 
Course for the Shakspere Medal. Information concerning the History 
may be obtained from the Professor of History. 

(2) The Course of Study shall extend over two years, viz., the 
Third and Fourth Years. 

(3) The successful Candidate must. be capable of speaking and 
writing both languages correctly. 

(4) There shall be examinations in the subjects of the course in. 
both the Third and Fourth Years, at which Honours may be awarded 
to deserving Candidates, 

(5) The general conditions of competition and.the privileges as 


regards exemptions shall be the same as for the other Gold Medals 
in the Faculty of Arts. 


(6) Students from other Faculties shall be allowed to compete, 
provided they pass the examinations of the Third and Fourth Years 
in the above subjects. 


(7) Candidates desiring to enter the Third Year of the Course, 
who have not obtained first-class standing at the Intermediate or 
Sessional Examinations of the Second Year in Arts, are required to 
pass an examination in the work of the first two years of the Course 
in Modern Languages, if called on to do so by the Professors. 


(8) The subjects of Examination shall be those of the Honour 
Course in Modern Languages. 
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(b) The Regulations for the Gold Medal, if awarded for 
First Rank General Standing, are as follows:— 


(1) The successful Candidate must take no exemptions or sub- 
stitutions of any kind, whether Professional or Honour, in the Ordi- 
nary B.A. Examinations. 

(2) He shall be: examined in the following subjects:— 

(a) Ctassics (both languages) ; (b) Mecuanics, Hyprostarics, 

Optics, ASTRONOMY ; (c) Morat Puitosopny; and any 
‘wo of the following subjects, or any one of them with 
its Additional Course; (d) GroLocy, etc.; (e) Exprr- 
IMENTAL FPuysics; (f) ENGLIsH; (g) GERMAN. 

(3) His answering must satisfy special conditions laid down by 
the Faculty. 

(4) The same Candidate cannot obtain the Gold Medal for First 
Rank General Standing and also a Gold Medal for First ‘Rank 
Horfours, 


6. The Neil Stewart Prize of $15 isopen to all Under- 
graduates and Graduates of this University, and also to Grad- 
uates of any other University, who are students of Theology 
in some College affiliated to this University. The rules which 
govern the award of this prize are as follows:— 


(1) The Candidate must pass, in the First Class, a thorough 
examination upon the following subjects: Hebrew Grammar; reading 
and translation at sight from the Pentateuch, and from such poetic 
portions of the Scfiptures as may be determined 


(2) There will be two Examinations of three hours each—one 
in Grammar and the other in Translation and Analysis. 

(Course for the present year: Hebrew Grammar (Gesenius) ; 
Translation and analysis of Exodus: Isaiah XL. to the end of the 
beok.) 

(3) In case competitors should fail to attain the above standard, 
the prize will be withheld, and a prize of $30 will be offered in the 
following year for the same. 


This Prize, founded by the late Rev. C. C. Stewart, M.A., 
and terminated by his death, was re-established by the liberal- 
ity of the late Neil Stewart, Esq., of Vankleek Hill 


7. Early English Text Society’s Prize. —This prize, the 
annual gift of the Early English Text Society, will be awarded 





for proficiency in (1) Anglo-Saxon, (2) Early English be- 


fore Chaucer. 
The subjects of Examination will be :— 


(1) The Lectures of the Third and Fourth Years on Anglo-Saxon. 

(2) Specimens of Early English, Clarendon Press Series, ed. 
Morris and Skeat, Part II., A. D, 1298—A. D. 1393. The Lay of 
Havelok the Dane (Early English Text Society, ed. Skeat). 


8. New Shakspere Society’s Prize.—Jhis Prize, the au- 
nual gift of the New Shakspere Society, open to Graduates 
and Undergraduates, will be awarded for a critical knowledge 
of the following plays of Shakspere:— 


Hamlet; Macbeth; Othello; King Lear. 


9. Charles G. Coster Memorial Prize. —This Prize, in- 
tended as a tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Chas. G. 
Coster, M.A., Ph.D., Principal of the Grammar School, 3 
John, N.B., is offered by Colin H. Livingstone, B.A., 
Undergraduates (men or women) from the Maritime cae 
inces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Is- 
land. In April, 1899, it will a awarded to that Undergra- 
duate of the First, Second or Third Year, from the abate 
Provinces, who, in the iis of the Faculty, has passed the 
most satisfactory Sessional Examinations, under certain con- 
ditions laid down by the donor. 


10. Science Scholarships Granted by Her Majesty’s Com- 
mission for the Exhibition of 1851. —These scholarships 
of the value of £150 a year are tenable for two or, in 
rare instances, three years. They are limited, according to 
the Report of the Commission, “to those branches of Science 
(such as Physics, Mechanics and Chemistry) the extension 
of which is specially important for our national industries.” 
Their object is not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, 
but “to enable students to continue the prosecution of science 
with the view of aiding in its advance or in its application to 
the industries of the country.’ 

Four nominations to these scholarships have already been 
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placed by the Commissioners in 1891, 1893, 1895 and 1897 
at the disposal of McGill University, and have been awarded, 

When nominations are offered, they are open to Students 
of not less than three years standing in the Faculty of Arts 
or of Applied Science, and are tenable at any University or 
at any other Institution approved by the Commission. 

11. The names of those who: have taken Honours, Certi- 
ficates or Prizes will be published in order of merit, with 
mention, in the case of Students of the First and Second 
Years, of the schools in which their preliminary education has 
been received. 


S. Partial Students. 


As will be seen from the announcement, the courses 
of lectures to which Partial Students are admitted 
are such as are likely to prove attractive to those who have 
limited time at their disposal, and wish to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of that higher instruction which the University 
offers to all qualified persons. 

For conditions of Entrance see p. 13. 


9. Attendance and Conduct. 
All students shall be subject to the following regulations :-— 


1. A Class-book shall be kept by each Professor or Lecturer, in 
which the presence or absence of Students shall be carefully noted; 
and the said Class-book shall be submitted to the Faculty at all their 
ordinary meetings during the Session. 


2. Each Professor shall call the roll at the beginning of the lecture. 
Credit for attendance on any lecture may be refused on the grounds 
of lateness, inattention, neglect of study, or disorderly conduct in the 
class-room. In the case last mentioned, the student may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Professor, be required to leave the class-room. Per- 
sistence in any of the above offences against discipline shall, after 
admonition by the Professor. be reported to the Dean of Faculty. 
The Dean may, at his discretion, reprimand the student, or refer the 


matter to the Faculty at its next meeting, and may in the interval 
suspend from Classes. 
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3. Absence from lectures can only be excused by necessity or 
duty, of which proof must be given, when called for, to the Faculty, 
The number of times of absence, from necessity or duty, that shall 
disqualify from the keeping of a session shall in each case be deter- 
mined by the Faculty. 


4. Any student found guilty of dishonest practices at an exanina- 
tion is liable to expulsion from the University. 


5. While in College, or going to or from it, Students ar: ex- 
pected to conduct themselves in the same orderly manner as in the 
class-rooms. Any Professor observing improper conduct ir the 
College buildings or grounds may admonish the student, and, if 
necessary, report him to the Dean. Without as well as within the 
walls of the College, every student is required to maintain a good 
moral character. 


6. When students are brought before the Faculty under the ibave 
rules, the Faculty may reprimand, report to parents or guarlians, 
impose fines, disqualify from competing for prizes or honours sus- 
pend from classes, or report to the Corporation for expulsion. 


7. Any student who does not report his residence on or betore 
November Ist in each year is liable to a fine of one dollar. 


8. Any student injuring the furniture or buildings will be required 
to repair the same at his own expense, and will, in addition, be sub- 
ject to such other penalty as the Faculty may see fit to inflict. 


9. All cases of discipline involving the interests of more thai one 
Faculty, or of the University in general, shall be immediately regorted 
to the Principal, or, in his absence, to the Vice-Principal. 


10. All students are required to appear in Academic dress 
while in or about the College buildings. 

At a meeting of the Corporation in April, 1895, it was agreed to 
request all members of the University to appear in Academic dress 
at University Receptions, Conversaziones, etc. 


(Students are requested to take notice that petitions to the Faculty 
on any subject cannot, in general, be taken into consideration, except 
at the regular meetings appointed in the Calendar.) 


-—— 





Til. FEES. 


All fees and fines are payable to the Bursar. 
The fees must be paid to the Bursar, and the receipts shown to 
the Dean within a fortnight after the commencement of attendance 
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in each session. In case of default, the student’s name will be re- 
moved from the College books, and can be replaced thereon only by 
permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fine of $2. 

Undergraduates matriculated before May, 1808, and Partial Students 
who iave entered the affiliated Theological Colleges before May, 1898, 
and ire pursuing the curricula of such Colleges, are subject to the 
old scale of fees. . 


1. Undergraduates —$6o per session. This will include the fees 
for Laboratory work, Library, Gymnasium and Grounds, and Gradua- 
tion. In the Third and Fourth Years, it will cover the normal amount 
of prictical instruction given in each subject having a Laboratory 
Course, 

Every candidate for the September Matriculation Examination must 
pay afee of $5 before admission to the examination. This will be reck- 
onedas part of the regular fees if he pass, but will not be returned in 
case of failure. 


Mariculation fee for entrance into the Second Year, $10, in addi- 
tion to the sessional fee. 


2. Partial Students.—(First and Second Years.)—$16 per session 
for o1e course of lectures, including the use of the Library; $12 per 
session for each additional course. 


3. Partial Students —(Third and Fourth Years.) —$25 per session 
for o1e course of lectures, including the use of the Library; $20 per 
session for each additional course. 

N.E.—The lectures in one subject in any one of the four College 
years constitute a “Course.” 

Paria] Students are also required to pay $2 yearly for “Athletics 
and the care of the College grounds,” unless they state in writing to 
the Dean their intention not to use the grounds. 

Parial Students taking the full curriculum in any one year pay the 
same fees as Undergraduates in that year. 


4. Craduates in Arts of this University are allowed, on payment of 
one-hilf of the usual fees, to attend all lectures, except those for which 
a spedal fee is exigible. For Bachelors of Arts proceeding to M.A. 
by taking for one year a graduate course of study, the fee is $40. 
This vill cover Laboratory work. 


§. Caution Money.— Every student is required to deposit with 
the Birsar the sum of $3 as caution money for damage done to fur- 
niture apparatus or books, etc. 
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Special Fees. 


ELOCUTION (optional).. ee! ye Savers 
GYMNASIUM (for partial students), optional.. WP > | 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, at the regular date fixed by the 
Faculty. . a0 ew ie 04 ale! phy winks tie. Wks ete 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, when granted at any other time 
than the regular date fixed by the Faculty.. 
CERTIFICATE OF STANDING, if QT 
OREO he a 


anted to a student on applica- 


ee 


ee ee *e **e? 


CERTIFICATE OF STANDING, if accompanied by a statement of 


classification in the several] subjects of examination.. 
EXAMINATION Fx for candidate intending to enter the Medi- 

cal Faculty.. CRO sos Sal el ees 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION CERTIFICATES for 


candidates who 
may be prevented from proceeding to a course in the 


University. . . 5 00 


All applications for certificates must be addressed to the Registrar 
of the Universiiy, accompanied by the required fee. 


No certificates are given for attendance on lectures unles¢ the cor- 


responding examinations have been passed. 

In the Third and Fourth Years, under the old regulations, a special 
fee of ten dollars js charged for laboratory courses (optional) in 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics, and Zoology. <A fee of five dollars is 
charged for the laboratory course (optional) in Petrography. 

All fees for Supplemental Examinatio 


iis must be paid to the Bursar, 
and the receipts s] 


10wn to the Dean before the examination. 
All fines are applied to the purchase of books for the Library. 


Higher Degrees. 


FEE FOR THE DEGREE OF M.A. or M.Sc.. 


¢é té ‘é 


$20 00 
(in absentia).. .. é 40 00 


LL.D. (old regulations).. .. 80 00 
* D.Lit., or D.Sc... 80 00 
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The fees must be sent with the thesis to the Se 
versity. This is a condition essenti 
tion. The Secretary will then forw 
Faculty. If no thesis be required, 
Examination. ’ 


cretary of the Uni- 
al to the reception of the applica- 
ard the thesis to the Dean of the 
the fees must bé paid before the 
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IV. SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
General Regulations. 


1. A Scholarship is tenable for two years; an Exhibition for one 
year. 


2. Scholarships are open for competition to Students who have 
passed the University Intermediate Examination, provided that not 
more than three sessions have elapsed since their Matriculation ; and 
also to Candidates who have obtained what the Faculty may deem 
equivalent standing in some other University, provided that applica- 
tion be made before the end of the Session preceding the examina- 
tion. 


3. Scholarships are divided into two classes :—(1) Science 
Scholarships; (2) Classical and Modern Language Scholar 
ships. The subjects of examination for each are as follows :— 

Scienc?2 Scholarship:.—Marnemarics—Differential and Integral 
Calculus; Analytic Geometry; Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; 
Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. NATURAL ScIENCE— 
Botany; Chemistry; Logic. (For subdivision, see below.) 


Classical and Modern Language Scholarships.—Greek. Latin, 
English Composition: English Language and Literature: French or 
German. 


4. Exhibitions are assigned to the First and Second Years. 

First Year Exhibitions are open for competition to candidates for 
entrance into the First Year. 

Second Year Exhibitions are open for competition to Students 
who have passed the First Year Sessional Examinations, provided 
that not more than two sessions have elapsed since their Matric- 
ulation; and also to candidates for entrance into the Second Year. 

The subjects of examination are as follows:-— 


First Year Exhibitions.—Curassics. MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, or GERMAN, 


Second Year Exhibitions —Ctassics, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


5. The First and Second Year Exhibition Examinations will, for 
Candidates who have not previously entered the University, be re- 
garded as Matriculation Examinations. 


6. No student can hold more than one Exhibition or Scholarship 
at the same time. . 
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7, Exhibitions and Scholarships will not necessarily be awarded 
to the candidates who have obtained the highest marks. An adequate 
standard of merit will be required. 

8. Ifin any College Year there be not a sufficient number of can- 
didates showing adequate merit, any one or more of the Exhibitions 
or Scholarships offered for competition may be given to more desery- 
ing candidates in another year. 

9. A successful candidate must, in order to retain his Scholarship 
or Exhibition, proceed regularly with his College Course to the <atis- 
faction of the Faculty. 

10. The annual income of the Scholarships or Exhibitions will be 
paid in four instalments, viz. :—In October, December, February and 
April, about the 20th day of each month. 

11. The Examinations will be held at the beginning of every 
session, 

For the session of 1899-1900 there are twenty Scholarships «nd Ex- 
hibitions including the following:— 

The Jane Redpath Exhibition, founded by Mrs. Redpath, of 
Terrace Bank, Montreal:—value, about $90 yearly, open to 
both men and women. 

The Macdonald Scholarsbips and Exhibitions, founded by Sir W. 
C. Macdonald, Montreal:—value $125 each, yearly. 

The Charles Alexander Scholarship, founded by Charles Alex- 
ander, Esq., Montreal, for the encouragement of the study 
of Classics and other subjects:—value $90 yearly. 

George Hague Exhibition, given by George Hague, Esq, 
Montreal, for the encouragement of the study of Classics:— 
value, $125 yearly. 

The Major H. Mills Scholarship, founded by bequest of the late 
Major Hiram Mills:—value, $100 yearly. 

The Barbara Scott Scholarship, founded by the late Miss Barbara 
Scott, Montreal, for the encouragement of the study of the 
Classical languages and literature:—value, $100 to $120 yearly: 


_ Two Donalda Exhibitions, open to women:—value, $100 and $120 
yearly. 


One Donalda Scholarship.—value, $125 yearly. 


Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society Exhibition, awarded on r2- 
sults of June Examination. 


The Sir William Dawson Exhibition, given by the New York 
Graduates’ Society.—value $60. 
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Exhibitions and Scholarships Offered for Competition at the 
Opening of the Session, Sept. 14th, 1899. 

Through the liberality of private donors, the University is 
enabled to offer a number of additional Exhibitions (tenable 
for one year) to students entering the First Year. 

The following is a complete list :— 


Six Exhibitions of $125 each (Open to men only) 


One % *)) “E20 
Three ‘ “100 “ (Open to women only) * 
One ce . 90 


The Examination will be held at McGill College, Mont- 
real, on Sept. 14th, 1899; and also at any of the following 
centres, provided that application in writing be made to the 
Secretary of McGill University by intending candidates not 
later than September Ist. 

In the Province of Ontario, at Toronto, Kingston and 

Ottawa. 

In the Province of Nova Scotia, at Halifax. 

In the Province of New Brunswick, at St. John. ; 

In the Province of Prince Edward Island, at Charlotte- 

town. 

In the Province of British Columbia, at Victoria and Van- 

couver. 

In the Province of Manitoba, at Winnipeg. 

In the Island of Newfoundland, at St. John’s. 

No application received after September Ist will be con- 
sidered. 

All the other Entrance, Exhibition and Scholarship Exam- 
inations of September, 1899, will be held at McGill Univer- 
sity only, on the 14th of that month. 

For subjects of Examination see pp. 9, Seq. 


To Students entering the Second Year, three Exhibitions of 
$125, and one of $100. 
Greek.—Luciani Vera Historia (Jerram); DrEMosTHENES, Philip- 
pic I.; EurtprpEes, Medea. 





*One or more of these exhibitions may be given to candidates enter- 
ing the Second Year. A modern language may be substituted for 
Greek. 
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Latin.—VircGiL, Georgics, Bk. I.; Horace, Odes, Bk. LYV.; Livy, 
Bk. XXI. 

Greek and Latin Prose Composition, and Translation at sight. 
A paper on Grammar and History. 

Text Books—Myers’ Ancient History; Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek 
Prose Composition, or Sidgwick’s First Greek Writer, Ramsay's 
Latin Prose, Vol. I. 


Mathematics.—Euclid (six books); Casey’s Sequel to Euclid; 
Algebra (HALL anp Knicut’s Advanced); Theory of Equations (in 
part); Trigonometry (first six chapters, GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON 
with deductions). 


English and Modern History —Language.—-TreNcu, Study of 
Words. Literature.—SPrENSER, Faerie Queene, Bk. I., ed. Percival 
(Macmillan); Tennyson, Selections from Tennyson, ed. Rowe and 
Webb (Macmillan). History—Cuurcu, The Beginning of the Middle 
Ages (Epochs of Modern History, Longmans’). English Composi- 
tione——The candidate will be required to write an essay on some 
subject connected with the literature or history prescribed. 


French.—Bauzac, Le Cousin Pons;Vicror Huco, Ruy Blas; 
De Vicny, Le Cor; Barsier, !’Idole. Grammar, Translation and 
Composition. 


Or, instead of French:— 


German.—German Grammar (an amount equal to Joynes-MEISs- 
NER, Accidence and Syntax, including all exercises in Translation); 
Grimm, Kinder-und Hausmaerchen (Vandersmissen’s edition); ScHIL- 
LER, Der Neffe als Onkel, Der Gang nach dem Ejisenhammer; 
GoETHE, Hermann und Dorothea: BaumBacu, Die Nonna (Heath 
& Co.); Translation from English into German: Translation at sight 
from German into English. 


No Candidate who has been placed in the Third Class in 
more than one subject can be awarded a Second Year Exhi- 
bition. 


To Students Entering the Third Year, five Scholarships 
of $125. 


Two of these are offered in Mathematics and Logic, one of the 
two being for women only, and one in Chemistry and Logic as fol- 
lows :— 
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Mathematics. — Differeitial Calculus (WILLIAMSON, Chaps. I, 2, 
3, 4, 7, 9; Chap. 12, Aits. 168-183 inclusive, Chap. 17, Arts. 
225-242 inclusive). Integral Calculus (WILLiAMSoN), Chaps. 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5; Chap. 7, Arts. 126-140 inclusive; Chap. 8, Arts. 
150-156 inclusive; Chap. 9, Arts. 168-176 inclusive). Analytic 
Geometry (SAtmon), Conic Sections, subjects of chaps. I-13 
(omitting Chap. 8), with part of Chap. 14). Locx, Higher 


Trigonometry; McLrLLAND and Preston, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, Part I. Satmon, Modern Higher Algebra (first 
four chapters). ToODHUNTER or BURNSIDE and PANTON, 


Theory of Equations (selected course). 
Logic as in Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logie. 


Chemistry and Logic —CuHemistry-—Mendelieff, “The Principles 
of Chemistry.” Essay.—The Value of the Periodic Law in the De- 
termination of Atomic Weights. Locic, as in Jevons Elementary 
Lessons in Logic. 

Intending Candidates should consult the Professors of Chemistry 
with regard to the details of the chemical work. 


Note.—This Scholarship will be awarded alternately in Chemistry 
(1900), and Botany (1901), with Logic as a subordinate subject in 
each case. 


The remaining two Scholarships [viz., the Barbara Scott, $100, 
and the Charles Alexander, $90] are offered in Classics and Modern 
Languages. as follows:— 


Greek.—Pxato, Purves, Selections, pp. 1-112 «(Clarendon Press); 
TuucypDIpEs, Book VI. (Marchant, Macmillan); SOPHOCLES, 
Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press); or Campbell and Abbott, Claren- 
don Press). 

Latin.—Horace, Epistles, Book I. (Wilkins, Macmillan): Cicrro, 
Pro Plancio (Auden, Macmillan); Viroeit, Aeneid, Book VI. 
(Sidgwick, Pitt Press); SaAttust, Catiline; Crcero, Select Let- 
ters (Abbott, Ginn & Co.). 


Greek and Latin Prose Composition, and Translation at Sight. 


Ancient History.—Texi-Books.—Smitu, Student’s Greece; Momm- 
SEN, Rome (abridged). 
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English and History .—Literature —SHAKESPERE, Tempest, ed. 


Deighton (Macmillan); MILTon, Paradise Lost, Bks. I. and 
II. (Macmillan); Lams, Essays of Elia, ed. Hallward and 
Hill (Macmillan). History.—MYERS, Mediaeval and Modern 
History (Ginn), Part I- English Composition.—The candi- 
date will be required to write an essay on some subject 
connected with the literature or history prescribed. 


English Composition.—High marks will be given for this subject. 
French.—RaAcInE, Britannicus; MoLiERE, Le Misanthrope; A. DE 
Musset, Les Nuits; A. DE Vicny, Cinq Mars. Grammar, 


LANSON. Literature Francaise. Oral Examination. 





Or, instead of French:— 


German —ScHILLER.—Egmont’s Leben und Tod (Buchheim), die 
Kraniche des Ibycus, Das Lied von der Glocke, der Kampf . 
mit dem Drachen; IMMERMANN, Der Oberhof (Wagner, 


Pitt Press) : Gortur, Egmont: German Grammar and 
Composition; Translation from English into German ; 


Dictation. 


Changes for September, 1900. 


In the Exhibition Examinations, September, 1900, the following 
will be substituted for the corresponding books in the Calendar for 


1898-90. 


SEconD YEAR.—French.—V. Hueco, Ruy Blas, Batuzac, Les 
Chouans, MicHELET, Pages choisies (chez A. 
Colin, Paris); DAupET, Jack; Oral examination. 


THIRD YEAR. 





Frerch.—V. Huco, Préface de Cromwell; DE 
MusseEt, Les Nuits; pre Vicny, Cinq Mars; Mo- 
LIERE, Le Misanthrope; Racing, Britannicus; 
: LANSON, Litterature francaise (18th and 19th Cen- 
turies); Oral examination. 


SECOND YEAR.—German.—For Grimm’s Kinder-und Hausmarchen 
substitute:—Haurr, Der Swerg Nase (Heath & Co.), 
RrewHzt, Der Fluch der Schédnheit (Heath & Co.), and 
BENEDIX, Die Hochzeitsreise (Heath & Co.). 


THIRD YEAR (Men).—German,.— Add to texts already prescribed :— 
GoETHE, Dichtung und Wahrheit (Heath & Co.): MEYER, 


Gustav Adolph’s Page (Heath & Co.); ScnILier, Die 
Braut von Messina. 





V. UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, Etc. 
The University Library. 


The various libraries of the University now contain about 70,000 
bound volumes, besides many valuable pamphlets. 

The books have been selected with a view to illustrating the 
yarious courses of University study. They are, therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent, general in character; and the Committee endeav- 
ours to provide for the symmetrical growth of the entire library- 

There are, however, several large special collections, besides the 
departmental libraries. The late Mr. Peter Redpath was, for years 
before his death, engaged in forming the REDPATH HisToRIcAL COL- 
tection. This is still being added to by Mrs. Peter Redpath, is 
now of great value, and affords unusual opportunities for the study 
of English History. An important ieature of the collection is a 
series of 3,500 political and religious tracts, which date from 1601 to 
about the middle of the present reign. 

Abundant materials, bearing upon the History of Canada, have 
been gathered together. Of these the nucleus is formed by the entire 
library of the late Mr. Frederick Griffin, whose choice books were, 
some years ago, bequeathed to the University. This branch of the 
library is being steadily augmented. 

The Medical Library, directly controlled by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, is the largest of the departmental libraries, and is one of the 
most complete collections of its kind in the Dominion. 

About 190 current periodicals, literary and scientific, are 
scribed for through the various departments of the University. 
sides these, the library regularly receives many Serials, Transactions 
and Proceedings of Societies. The list of both periodicals and serials 
is being extended yearly. 

In the autumn of 1893, the general library was moved to the 
noble building erected by the late Mr. Peter Redpath. The building 
affords ample accommodation for two hundred readers, the reading 
room being exceptionally spacious and convenient. The latter is 
Open in the evening, and contains a reference library and leading 
English and Foreign periodicals. 

Although the library is maintained primarily for members of the 
University, the Corporation has provided for the admission, upon 
certain conditions, of such persons as may be approved by the 
Library Committee. It is the desire of the Committee to make the 
library as useful to the entire community as is consistent with the 
Safety of the books and the general interests of the University. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE LIBRARY REGULATIONS. 


I. During the College Session the Library is open daily (except 
Sundays and general public holidays), from 9 a.m, till 5 p.me; and 
the Reading Room from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., and also from 7.30 till 10.30 
p.m. On Saturdays, both Library and Reading Room close at 4 
p.m. During vacations, both Library and Reading Room close at 
5 p.m, and on Saturdays at 1 p.m. 


2. Students in the Faculty of Arts, of Law, or of Applied Science 
may borrow books on depositing the sum of $5 with the Bursar, 
which deposit, after the deduction of any fines due, will be repaid at 
the end of the Session on the certificate of the Librarian that the 
books have been returned uninjured. 


3. Students in the Faculties of Medicine or. Comparative Medi- 
cine, who have paid the Library fee to the Bursar. may read in the 
Library, and on depositing the sum of $5 with the Bursar, may borrow 
books on the same conditions as Students in Arts. They are re- 
quired to present their Matriculation Tickets to the Bursar and to 
the Librarian. 


4. Graduates in any of the Faculties, on making a deposit of $5, 
are entitled to the use of the Library, subject to the same rules and 
conditions as Students. but they are not required to pay the annual 
‘Library fee. 


5: Books may be taken from the Library only after they have been 
charged at the Delivery Desk; borrowers who cannot attend person- 
ally must sign and date an order, giving the titles of the books 
desired. 


6. Books in the Reference Library must not be taken from the 
Reading Room: and. after they have been used, they must be re- 
turned prompt!y hy readers to their Proper places upon the shelves. 


7+ Before leaving the Library, readers must return the books they 
have obtained, to the attendant at the Delivery Desk 


8. All persons using books remain responsible for them, so long 
as they are charged to them, and borrowers returning books, must 
see that their receipt for them is properly cancelled. Damage to, 
or loss of books shall be made good to the satisfaction of the Libra- 
rian and of the Library Committee. Writing or making any mark 
upon any book belonging to the Library is unconditionally forbidden. 
Any person found guilty of wilfully damaging any book in any 
way, shall be excluded from the Library, and shall be debarred from 


the use thereof for such time as the Library Committee may deter- 
mine, 
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9. Should any borrower fail to return a book upon the date when 
its return is due, he may be notified by postal card of his default, 
and be requested to return the book. If the loan is not renewed, or 
the book returned, after a further delay of at least three days, it may 
be sent for by special messenger, at the borrower’s expense. 


10. Before the close of the session, Students in their final year 
shall return uninjured, or replace to the satisfaction of the Librarian, 
all books which they have borrowed. 


II, Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 


The Peter Redpath Museum. 


This building was erected in 1882 by the liberal benefactor whose 
name it bears. It occupies a commanding position at the upper end 
of the campus, and besides its central hall and other rooms devoted 
to the collections, contains a large lecture theatre, class-rooms and 
work-rooms. 

The general arrangement of the collections is as follows:— 


I. The Botanical Room on the ground floor contains the Herba- 
rium, consisting of 30,000 specimens of Canadian and exotic plants, 
and collections illustrating structural and economic botany. 


2. On the first floor is a room over the entrance hall, in which are 


cases containing archaeological and ethnological objects, with large 
slabs of fossil foot-prints on the walls. 


ry 


3. This room opens into the great Museum Hall, on either side 
of which are alcoves with upright and table cases containing the 
collections in Palaeontology, arranged primarily to illustrate the suc- 
cessive geological systems, and subordinately to this, in the order of 
zoological and botanical classification, so as to enable the student to 
see the general order of life in successive periods, and to trace any 
particular group through its geological history. 


4. At the extreme end of the Hall are placed the collections of 
minerals and rocks, arranged in such manner as to facilitate their 
Systematic study. In the centre of the Hall are economic collections 
and large casts and models. 


5. In the uppér story or gallery of the great Hall are placed the 
zoological collections—the invertebrate animals in table cases in 
regular series, beginning with the lower forms, the vertebrate. animals 
in upright cases, in similar order. The Purt1e CARPENTER COLLEC- 


TION of shells is especially noteworthy for its arrangement and 
completeness. 
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Details as to the several departments of the Museum are given ip 
the “Museum Guide,’ and papers or memoirs relating to type speci 
mens in the collections can be obtained from the Museum Assistant, 
Tickets are issued to students by the Professors in charge of the 
several departments, and classes of pupils from schools can be ad- 
mitted on certain days, under regulations which may be learned trom 
the Professors or from the Secretary of the University. 


The Macdonald Physics Building. 


The Macdonald Physical Laboratory contains five storeys, each 
of 8,000 square feet area. Besides a lecture theatre and its apparatus 
rooms, the Building includes an elementary laboratory nearly 60 feet 
square; large special laboratories arranged for higher work by ad- 
vanced students in Heat and Electricity; a range of rooms for optical 
work and photography ; separate rooms for private thesis work by 
Students; and two large laboratories arranged for research, provided 
with solid piers and the usual standard instruments. There are also a 
lecture room, with apparatus room attached, for Mathematical Physics, 


a special physical library, and convenient workshops. The equipment 


is on a corresponding scale, and comprises: (1) apparatus for illus- 
trating lectures; (2) simple forms of the principal instruments for use 
by the Students in practical work; (3) the most recent types of all 
important instruments for exact measurement, to be used in con- 
nection with special work and research. 


The following brief report will indicate the general nature and @x- 
tent of the equipment:— 


RESISTANCE STANDARDS.—There are about 30 standard resistance 
coils of various patterns, including the B.A., the Board of Trade, and 
the German, with a few others ranging in value from 1,000 ohms to 
one ten thousandth, and adapted for various purposes. These have 
been tested and compared and found to agree as closely as would be 
expected with the Cambridge certificates, and those of the Reichs- 
anstalt and the makers. The temperature co-efficients of a few 
have also been determined. The comparisons have been chiefly made 
with Nalder’s pattern of the Carey-Foster bridge. 

There is also a duplicate of the Fleming bridge used at Cam- 
bridge, presented by the Duke of Devonshire. 

For the comparison and determination of low resistances, a Loring ’ 
apparatus with the improvements made by Professor V. Jones has 
been set up. Before being sent out to McGill University, the appa- 
ratus was set up and tested in England by Professors V. Jones and 
Ayrton, and a re-determination of the ohm made by its means. The 
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apparatus is a very valuable addition to the laboratory equipment. 
Some determinations have already been made, and the apparatus is 
in satisfactory working order. 

RESISTANCE Boxes-—The collection of resistance boxes includes al- 
most all the best types. There is a Thomson-Varley slide box by Nalder, 
which is extremely useful and accurate. Among the other boxes 





may be mentioned; two megohm boxes and four 100,000 ohm boxes 
of different patterns; a four dial and a six dial P.O. box, and a bar dial 
box of Prof. Anthony’s pattern which has been permanently set up in 
the laboratory for the determination of resistances. For the com- 
parison and determination of low resistances, there is a Kelvin con- 
ductivity bridge. 


CuRRENT STANDARDS.—There is a Kelvin composite balance, which’ 
can also be used as a voltmeter and wattmeter, and two Siemens dy- 
namometers. The constants of these have been determined by the 
voltametric method, and found to be accurate to one-half of one per 
cent. They have been used for calibrating common types of alternate 
current instruments. There is also a set of 4 large storage cells, with 
convenient commutators and resistances for furnishing large steady 
currents for the testing of ammeters and low resistances, and for 
other purposes. This equipment is similar to that in use at the Board 
of Trade in England and in the laboratories of some leading instru- 
ment makers. 

As an absolute current standard we have a duplicate of the Weber 
electro-dynamometer made by Latimer Clark for the Committee of 
the British Association, the coils of which were wound by Clerk Max- 
well, and used by Lord Rayleigh in his standard experiments. 

The coils of this instrument have been rewound and measured, 
and an absolute determination of the E. M. F. of the Clark cell 1s 


now being made by its means. 


Insulation and Capacity Tests—For these and other tests there is 
a suitable collection of delicate reflecting galvanometers of the astatic, 
bellistic, differential and D’Arsonval typese The most delicate of 
these has a resistance of 110,000 ohms, and a figure of merit of up- 
wards of 60,000 megohms with a 20 second swing. 

There are eight quadrant electrometers of different types, the 
chief of which have been set up and used for various insulation and 
other tests. There is also one Kelvin absolute electrometer, and 
smaller portable electrometers and gauges on the same principle. 

As a standard of capacity there is a cylindrical air condenser of the 
B. A. pattern. Its capacity has not yet been determined absolutely. By 
comparison with our certificated mica standards, it was found to be 
nearly one two-hundredth of a microfarad, the value intended by the 
maker. 
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The mica-standards and subdivided boxes have been carefully 
compared with each other and tested for insulation and absorption. 
They are above the average in quality and accuracy. 


Magnetic Tests—Determinations of the dip and horizontal inten- 
sity have been made with the Kew instruments in different parts of 
the laboratory, and of the horizontal intensity with two other types 
of magnetometer. The values obtained showed a very satisfactory 
agreement, and were in all cases verified by the local and bifilar 
variometers. A preliminary magnetic survey with the portable 
variometers, has been made of all the laboratories in which experi- 
ments affected by the horizontal intensity are carried on. The 
results have been of great utility, and show that the precautions taken 
in erecting parts of the building with copper pipes and heating appar- 
atus were by 1€a innecessary, and might even have been 
extended with advantage to elementary laboratories. It was also 


7 


found that the disposition of the motors and n achinery at the other 


scarcely appreciable for most purposes in the portions devoted to 
delicate work. 
A complete set of apparatus 
ml 


end of the building w uch as to produce a magnetic disturbance 
: 


for testing the magnetic quality of 


iron and steel by various methods has been provided. 
The collection of app 
responding scale with t 


. 


> electrical equipment, and includes many fine 
and valuable instruments such as a six inch Rowland grating with 
mountings and accessories by Brashear. a complete set of spectrum 


aratus in Acoustics, Optics and Heat is on a cor- 
he 


and Crookes’ Tubes by Geissler: a large four prism spectroscope and 
spectrophotometer by Schmidt and Haenack; a Geneva spectrometer 
with a quartz train: a Victor Laing spectrometer: a Landolt polari- 
meter and accessories; a set of electrical thermometers reading to .o18 
Fah., and now used for determining soil temperatures, and two Boy’s 
microradiometers. 

Amongst the special apparattis may be mentioned a set of Ewing’s 
seismographs on which records of two earthquakes have already 
been obtained; a pair of Darwin mirrors and accessories for measuring 
small tilting movements of the earth: a standard Rieffler clock: a Gene- 
va comparator and standards of length: a 


. cA 


set of mercury and me- 
chanical pumps; and a set of mechanical models from the Engineer- 
ing Laboratory and Instrument Company at Cambridge. 

A complete catalogue of the apparatus in the laboratory has been 
made, and it is intended to publish a short catalogue of the more 
special instruments, which will be of use to outside students and ex- 
perimentalists who may wish to know what facilities the | 


aboratory 
offers for any particular line of Research. 
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' Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building. 

In September last the Chemical work was transferred to the new 
building, where admirable facilities are afforded for study and re- 
search in the various departments of Chemistry. The building is 
spacious, admirably lighted, and ventilated by means of electric fans, 
one placed in the basement and two in the attic. The electric current 
for these, as well as for lighting purposes, etc., is obtained from the 
Engineering Building. The rooms throughout are heated by hot 
water, and the fresh air introduced into the building is heated by 
passing over steam coils. The principal laboratories and preparation 
rooms are abundantly supplied with distilled water brought by tin 
pipes from a tank in the attic. 

The main lecture theatre, extending through two storeys, is entered 
from the ground floor, and seats nearly 250 students. The acoustic 
properties of the room have proved excellent. The lecture-table is 
supplied with coal-gas, oxygen and hydrogen, electricity, water, 
vacuum, down-draught, etc., and can be well seen from all parts of 
the room, 

Besides the main lecture theatre there are three smaller class-rooms, 
accommodating from 4o to 60 students each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a floor-space of about 
2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation for nearly two 
hundred students working at a time. They are lighted on three sides, 
and have ample hood space. One is intended for beginners, and the 
others for more advanced work, more particularly in qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. In connection with each of the main labora- 
tories is a balance-room, equipped with balances by several of the 
best makers. 

Physical Chemistry is provided for in a special laboratory, nearly 
30 by 40 feet, lighted from the north, and supplied with electricity, 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc- The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
gravities of solutions, of the depression of freezing point, and the rise 
of boiling point, of the densities of gases and vapours. There are 
constant temperature baths for accurate measurement of solubilities, 
Kohlrausch’s apparatus for determining the electrical conductivity 
of solutions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring the electro- 
motive forces generated between metals and their solutions, and in 
voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters for measuring the 
heat effects produced in chemical reactions. There is on the 
Same floor an optical room furnished with refractometers for 
measuring the refractive indices of solutions, goniometers, polari- 
scopes and spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be added 
as required for research work. 
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Immediatdy adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemistry ts 
the Photogiaphic department, supplied with two dark rooms, am 
ranged on the maze system, and supplied with the necessary appli- 
ances for al ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
camera. Apparatus for micro-photography will shortly be added to the 


equipment. 

The labontory for gas analysis has a northern exposure, and is 
fitted with alarge tank, to contain water at the temperature 
of the room for use in the measurement of gases, The tables are 
arranged fot work with mercury, and the laboratory is supplied with 
the apparatts of Hempel, Dittmar, Orsat, Elliot, and others. It 
contains als Fleuss, Boltwood and Tépler pumps for providing 
high vacua. 

The laboritory for electrolytic analysis is supplied with accumu- 
lators, thernopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 
meters, etc. 

Another toom is shortly to be equipped with electric furnaces 
and other appliances for electro-chemical work. 

The organe department comprises a laboratory for preparations and 
research, a tombustion room for analysis, a dark room for polari- 
scope and siccharimeter work, and a lecture room. The laboratory 
is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for organic research—special 
hoods for wirk with poisonous gases, regulating ovens for digesting 
and drying it various temperatures, filter presses for the extraction 
of raw materials, and various forms of apparatus for distillation in 
vacuo. The dark room is equipped with polariscopes and sacchari- 
meters for stgar work. And there is a large supply of the necessary 
organic chenicals, which are supplied free of charge to students 
engaged in routine or research work in this department. 

The laborztory for determinative mineralogy has places for 28 stu- 
dents, and ss supplied with abundant material for practical work. 
It adjoins the lecture-room, in which the lectures on advanced 
mineralogy ire delivered. The mineralogical department is also pro- 
vided with suitable machinery, run by electricity, for cutting and 
polishing minerals. 

The Librery contains a valuable collection of the most recent 
English, French and German books, and sets of various journals and 
transactions, including the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
sellschaft, Jcurna] fiir praktische Chemie, Chemisches Central-blatt, 
Fresenius Zritschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, Journal of the Chemical Society, Chemical News, 
Mineralogical Magazine, Mineralogische und Petrographische Mit- 
theilungen, ttc. The library is open to students under such restric- 
tions as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 
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The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been grouped 
together on the same floor, and there is a hydraulic lift running 
from the basement to the attic. The offices and principal laboratories 
and supply rooms are also connected by a system of telephones. The 


building is practically fire-proof. 


Botanical Laboratories. 


The Botanical Laboratories occupy the upper floor of the central 
Arts building. 

The laboratory for general Morphology provides table accom- 
modation for fifty students, and is equipped with all the necessary 
appliances for the practical study of plants, either fresh or dry. 

In connection with this laboratory, a large collection of dried 
plants is maintained, from which material is drawn for practical work. 

Each student is supplied with a dissecting microscope, which he 
is required to return in good order at the close of the session. 

The laboratories for special Morphology at present afford accom- 
modation for twenty-four students. Each table is provided with 2 
complete outfit of instruments and reagents. Provision is also made 
for accurate micrometric work, and for the production of accurate 
drawings by means of the camera lucida and Leitz’s drawing instru- 
ment. More special instruments, including polariscope, spectroscope 
and photographic apparatus, afford opportunity for detailed studies 
in these several directions. 

Ample provision for material of all kinds is found in the resources 
of the Botanic Garden, and in a large supply of stock preparations. 

An investigator’s table held by the University at the Biological 
Laboratory, Wood’s Holl, Massachusetts, is available for such stu- 
dents as may. successfully complete the advanced course of the third 
and fourth years. 


Botanic Garden. 


The Botanic Garden occupi¢és a commanding situation at the 
summit of the Cote des Neiges Hill, distant from the College about 
one and one-half miles, and comprises an area of about nine acres. 

The conservatories embrace a continuous series of houses having 
a total ground area of 4,600 square feet- They include a camellia 
house, 20 x 60 feet; a mixed stove, 20 x 80 feet: a greenhouse, 20 
x 60 feet; and an Australian house, 20 x 30 feet. 

The collection comprises an important and somewhat extensive 
representation of Australasian plants, and type-forms of vegetation 
from various parts of the world. 
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During the winter, material for practical study is provided in large 
quantity to meet the requirements of the College, and of such of the 
City schools as may have acquired spe ecial privileges in this respect. 

Students are admitted to the garden and allowed the use of mate- 
rial for practical study, under special conditions. For this purpose, 
students’ tickets are issued at the opening of the session to all those 





























taking the course in Botany. 
The public are admitted to the garden without charge, every day, 











xcept Sunday. 









Zoological Laboratory. 

The Zoological Laboratory which is being largely extended, is situ- 
ated in the uppermost floor of the Law Building (East Wing of Me- 
Gill College). 


Accommodation is provided for a class of 80 students. 











Dissecting trays, simple and compound microscopes, reasonable 








quantities of the ordinary reagents and of glass, are provided by 








the Laboratory. 
The Laboratory is provided with several large tanks, in which the 











commonest species of the local fauna can be studied in the living 





condition, and so far as possible practical es is done on fresh 








specimens of species inhabiting the vicinity of Montreal. 








For embryological work a rocking microtome of the most improved 








model. a thermostat and an incubator have been purchased from the 





Cambridge Scientific Instrument Company. 








Petrographical Laboratory. 

The Petrographical Laboratory, containing the ok rock collec- 
tions of the University, is situated in the Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building, and is arranged for the use of Honour and Graduate 
students. It is provided with a number of petrographical microscopes 

















by Seibert and Crouch, as well as with models, sets of thin sections, 
electro-magnets, heavy solutions, etc, for petrographical work. 
For purposes of study and comparison, in connection with ad- 
vanced work and petrographical investigation, Dr.. Adams’ extensive 
private collection of rocks and thin sections is available. 






















Observatory. 
Latitude, N. 45° 30’ 17. Longitude, 4° 54’ 18.6777. 


ft. 











Height above sea level 187 






Meteorological observations are made every fourth hour, begin- 
ning at 3 h.om. Eastern standard time; also at 8 h. om.; 20 h. 0 m-; 















independent series of bi-hourly temperature observations are also 
made. (This series will shortly be replaced by an automatic tempera- 
ture record by means of the Callendar recorder.) The principal instru- 
ments employed are two standard mercurial barometers; one Richard 
Barograph ; one Kew standard thermometer ; two Pastorelli ther- 
mometers; one maximum thermometer; one minimum thermometer: 
one set of six self-recording thermometers, with controlling clock, 
battery, etc.; two anemometers; one wind vane; one anemograph 
with battery, etc.; one sunshine recorder; one rain-band spectroscope 
and one rain gauge; two Callendar recording thermometers. 

The Anemometer and Vane are on the summit of Mount Royal, 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the Observ- 
atory. They are 57 feet above the surface of the ground and 810 
feet above sea level. 

Soil temperatures are observed, in ‘co-operation with the Physical 
Laboratory, by means of platinum thermometers at depths ranging 
from one inch to nine feet. 

The astronomical equipment consists of:—The Blackman Tele- 
scope (6% in.); a photoheliograph (4% in.); a 3% in. transit with 
striding level, etc.; a prismatic (8 cm.) transit instrument also 
arranged as a zenith telescope; a 2 in. transit in the prime vertical; 
two collimating telescopes; one sidereal clock; one mean time clock; 
one sidereal chronometer; one mean time chronometer; one chrono- 
graph; batteries, telegraph lines, and sundry minor instruments. 

Observations for clock errors are made on nearly every clear 
night. Time exchanges are regularly made with the Toronto observ- 
atory. Time signals are distributed throughout the city by means 
of the noon time-ball, continuous clock-signals, and the fire-alarm 
bells; and to the country, through the telegraph lines. 

The longitude of the Observatory was determined in 1892 by direct 
telegraphic connection with Greenwich, with exchange of observers 
and instruments. The position is believed to be the most accurately 
determined in America. 


British School of Classical Studies at Athens.—This University is a 
contributor to the support of the above School, which affords facil- 
ities for archaeological and classical investigation and study in 
Greece. Graduates in Arts of McGill University are accordingly 
entitled to special privileges and advantages as regards tuition in 
the School. 


Affiliation to Oxford and Cambridge—Statutes have recently been 
passed, by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the effect of 
which will be to enable qualified students of McGill University who 
may wish to pursue their studies at Oxford or Cambridge, to complete 
their curriculum at either of these centres on a shortened term of 
residence, 

































SUMMER CLASSES. 


It has been decided to institute annually, during the months of 


May and June, a series of SUMMER CLAssEs, intended mainly, in the 


first instance, to meet the requirements of students in the first two 
years of their course. The subjects offered are English, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, French and German. A fee of ten dollars will 
be exigible for each course; or students may compound for any four 


courses by payment of an inclusive fee of twenty-five dollars. 








Wart Gecosd. 


Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.D., Emeritus Principal, and Emeritus 
Professor in the Faculty of Arts. 


I. OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


PROFESSORS. 


W. Peterson, M.A., LL.D., Principal, and Hiram Mills Professor 
of Classics. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Vice-Principal, Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts, and Redpath Professor of Mathematics. 

Rev. J. ‘CLrarK Murray, LL.D., Frothingham Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy. 

BERNARD J. HarrinGton, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., Greenshields Profes- 
sor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

CnHartes E. Moyset, B.A:, Molson Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

D. P. PenHALtow, B.Sc., M.A.Sc., Professor of Botany. 

Rev. DanreLt Cousstrat, B.A., D.D., O.A., Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature. 

Joun Cox, M.A., Macdonald Professor of Physics. 

A. Jupson Eaton, M.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Classics. 

Frank D. Apams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D., Logan Professor of Geology ani 
Palaeontology. 

C. W. Gorsy, M.A., Ph.D., Macdonald Professor of History (“Kings- 
ford” Chair). 

FRANK GARTER, M.A., Professor of Classics. 

ERNEST WiIL~t1AM MacBripe, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Zoology. 

J. Wattace Waker, M.A., Ph.D., Macdonald Professor of Che- 
mistry. 

E. RuTHERFORD, M.A., Macdonald Professor of Physics. 


LECTURERS. 


Paut T. Larieur, M.A., Lecturer in Logic and English. 
Letcu R. Grecor, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Modern Languages. 
MAxXIME INGRES, Lecturer in French. 

(Zhe above Professors and Lecturers constitute the Facuity.) 




































II. 


CCURSES 


OF LECTURES 


Classical Literature and History. 
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For 1899-1900 the subjects will be Ovip Tr: ristia I. (Owen, Clarendon 
Press); Cicero, Pro Roscio ppcnactae (Stock, Clarendon Press); 
VirGiLt, Aeneid IX. (Sidgwick, Pitt Peis): ). For practice in Com- 
position, both written and oral, the text-book in use ee the first two 
years will be North and Hillard s Lat n Prose Composition (Riviaig- 
tons); and for Translation at Sight, irner’s ase pe Greek Pas- 
sages (Longmans). iistory.—Carthaginian Wars, B. C., 263-146; 


Shuckburgh’s History of Rome, or “Rome and Carthage” (Long- 


mans’ Epoch Series). 
Four hours a week. 


For 1899-1900 the subjects will be:— 


va 
cc es fa Ps 2a = : i oe Ey 
SUMMER READINGS-—VIRGIL, Georgics I; (Sidgwick). 


Students are also recommended to continue the practice of Prose 
Composition (North lard 

ESSIONAL LecTUREs.—Luivy IX. tevenson, Pitt Press); Horace 
Od es, as in “Historical and Political Odes.” by Church (Blackie and 

JUINT h. I being Quintilian’s 

Review of Ancient Liter ature (Peterson, Clarendon Press, smalle 
edition). Composition and Translation at Sight, North & Hillard 
satin Prose Composition (Rivingtons): and Jerram’s Anglice Red- 
denda (First Series). 

History.—The last Century of the Republic, B. 
Beesly’s “The Gracchi, Marius. and Sulla” (Longmans’ 
ries), and “The Roman Triumvirates” (Merivale, Longm 
Series. ) 

LITERATURE.—As 

Four hours a week. 


r 
l’s 


The fOuOWINg DOOKS are recommended for general use during 


the first two years of the course: Shuckburgh’s History of Rome 
(Macmillan) ; Str rachan-Da ividson’s .CICERO, and Warde-Fowler’s 
Czsar, (Putnam); Wilkins’ Primer of Roman Literature, Wilkins’ 
Primer of Roman Antiquities; Latin Grammar. Gildersleeve and 


provide themselves also with Kiepert’s Atlas An- 


for 1899-1900. 
READINGS.—VircIL, Aeneid VI. (Sidgwick, Pitt Press) 

SESSIONAL LECTURES. -Tacitus, Annals T. (Furneaux, Clarendon 
Press); Prautus, Trinummus (Gray, Pitt Press); Ovip, Fasti VI. 
(Sidgwick, Pitt Press 

The text-book for unihs osition will be Sargeant’s Easy Latin Prose 
Exercises (Clarendon Press): and for Translation at Sight. Tod & 
Longworth, Passages for Unseen Translation (Longmans), 

History.—The Making of Rome (to 300 B.C.), as in Ihne’s “Ear'y 
Rome” (Longmans’ Epoch Series), and Shuckburgh’s History. 
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LITERATURE.—Mackail’s Primer of Roman Literature. 

Two hours a week. 

4. Subjects for 1899-1900. 

SUMMER READINGS.—Horace, Epistles II., with De Arte Poetica 
(vvilkins, Macmillan). 

SessIONAL LECTURES.—CICERO, Philippics v. and vii. (King, Clar- 
endon Press, smaller edition); Tactrus, Histories II. (Godley Mac- 
millan); Lucretius I., II. III. (Selections) (Lee, hiscciitiatsy: 

History.—Capes’ “Early Roman Empire’ (Longmans Epoch 
Series); or Bury’s History (John Murray), down to Domitian, 

Two hours a week. 

Note.—The following books are recommended for general use 


Gow’s Companion to School Classics (Macmillan) ; Mackail’s Latin 
Literature (Murray); How & Leigh’s History of Rome (Longmans); 
Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History (Percival); Capes’ Early 
Roman Empire (Longmans’ Epoch Series); Cornish’s Concise Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Romen Antiquities (Murray); Kiepert’s Manual 
of Ancient Geography (Macmillan); Bennett’s Appendix to Latin 


Grammar. 


s, As in Greek, the work of the Honours Classes in Latin has been so 


arranged as to admit of separate courses of lectures being given, with 


L 


illustrative readings, along certain main lines of literary study, in 
addition to supplementary work as provided for below. In 1899-1900, 
the Lecture Courses will be as under, the books selected for’ class 
reading being specified unler each separate head:— 

A. Latin Satire: Juvenat (Duff, Pitt Press) and Prerstus (Con; 
ington, Clarendon Press). 

B. Latin Oratory: Crcrro, Pro Cluentio (Peterson, Macmillan), 
with Cicero, Brutus (Kellogg, Ginn & Co.). 

C. Latin Lyric and Elegiac Poetry; Catuttus (Simpson, Mac- 
millan; TipuLLus and Properrius (Ramsay, Clarendon Press). 

Translation at Sight—Fox & Bromley’s Models and Exercises 
(Clarendon Press). Prose Composition Selected Passages. 

Seminary Work.—Essays and Lectures on History, Literature, Com- 
parative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 

Private Reading—Horace, Epistles I (Wilkins, Macmillan): CICERO, 
Pro Plancio (Auden, Marmillan); Viroit, Aeneid V.. (Sidgwick, 
Pitt Press); Sattust, Catiline (Cook, Macmillan); Crcero, Select 
Letters (Abbott, Ginn & Co.). 

History—A general knowledge of Roman History to the end of 
the First Century A. D., and a more minute knowledge of the period 
from B. C. 146 to the Death of Augustus. 

Literature—A general knowledge will be expected of the course of 
Roman. Literature, and a more minute knowledge of the lives and 


writings of the authors prescribed. 
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English Language and Literature. 
Professor:—Chas. E. Moyse, B.A. 
Lecturer in Rhetoric and English:—P. T. 

1. A. 


tures, chiefly synthetical, on the principles of English composition, 


Lafleur, M.A. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION.—A course of lec- 


w*th special reference to the use of words and the construction of 
sentences and paragraphs. Regular essays are required of all students. 
One hour a week. 

Studies of autliors and masterpieces of English literature in a course 
For 1899-1900 the subject will be the 


The 


treatment is critical rather than biographical, the intention being to 


4 1, qx 4 Qt ; uy ] ~4 1" 
of about twenty-five lectures. 


} we wacow Po ee teed f ye oe ai ee ‘ as ote AN 
eading prose Essayists of England from Bacon to Goldsmith. 


characteristic 


origin and growth of essay writing a 


explain the S a 
form of modern literary expression, together with the causes which 
have assisted in permanently establishing its popularity. Incidentally, 
this course proves ancillary to (4) through the: opportunity which it 
offers of discussing analytically the style of the authors under ex- 
amination. One hour a week. 

B. EuropEAN History (Dr. Cortsy).—Twenty-five lectures will 


be given on the outlines of Classical, Mediaeval and Modern History, 
including Colonial expansion since the 15th century. The design of 
less to present a mass of facts than to illustrate the 
Short historical 
One 


co 


this course is 
chief feature of racial, political and social progress. 
papers will be required at regular intervals from each student. 


hour a week. 


2. (A) History or ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE.—The social and liter- 


ary conditions of Elizabethan England will be noticed, and illustrated 
by a brief study of the life and works of Sir Philip Sidney Special 


attention will be given to Spenser’s minor poems, and the general 
plan and significance of The Faerie Queene will be indicated. A 
sketch of the development of the English drama will follow, with 
of the predecessors of Shakspere. The remainder 
Shaksperean study 
the 


a short account 
of the course will be devoted to an introduction to 
and criticism. Students read 
they can, especially Love’s Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer 


are recommended to as many ol 


plays as 
Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, Henry V., As You Like It, Ham- 
let, King Lear, and The Tempest. Lantern will be shown 


giving portraits of the chief personages, and illustrating the manners 


slides 


and customs of the time. 

Fortnightly essays will be required on subjects set in connection 
with the lectures. and will be taken into account in determining the 
students at the end of the session. 
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10. ELIZABETHAN AND EARLY STUART PERIODS. ‘The general in- 
fluences visible in the literature of the periods will be noticed by way 
of introduction to a critical examination of the following works which 
have been selected for private study: SPENSER, Shepheards Calendar 
(Herford, Macmillan); Faerie Queene, Bk. I. (Percival, Macmillan); 
SIDNEY, An Apology for Poetry (Cook); Mitton, Shorter English 
Poems (Browne, Clarendon Press); and Areopagitica (Hales). One 
ur a week. 


11. SHAKSPERE. The social and literary conditions of Elizabethan 
England will be noticed, and the characteristics of the pre-Shakspe- 
rian drama specially illustrated. The following plays have been select- 
ed for special criticism and private study: Love’s Labour’s Lost 
(Rolfe) ; A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Deighton, Macmillan); 
Hamlet (Deighton, Macmillan); and the Tempest (Deighton, Mac- 
millan). One hour a week. 


12. Later STUART PERIOD. The method of 10 will be followed. 
The works selected for private study are: DrypENn, Annus Mirabilis, 
Absalom and Achitophel, Part I., the Preface to the “Fables” (Globe 
Edition, or for Absolom and Achitophel, Dryden’s Satires, ed. Collins, 
Macmillan). Apptison, Essays on Paradise Lost and on the Imagina- 
tion (Spectator, ed. Henry Morley, Routledge). One hour a week. 


18. LATER STUART PERIOD. An introductory sketch of the critical 
and philosophical essayists in verse, leading up to a more minute 
examination of the following works of Pops, which have been select- 
ed for private study: Essay on Criticism (Churton Collins, Mac- 
millan); Essay on Man (Morris, Macmillan)... One hour a week. 


14. PERIOD oF PopULAR INFLUENCE. Influence of the French Re- 
voluticn. The influence of the French Revolution on contemporary 
English Literature will be discussed. The following poems have 
been selected for special criticism and private study: WoRDSWORTH, 
Preluce (Moxon’s edition or Dent’s), and CAMPBELL, Pleasures of 
Hope. One hour a week. 

. 

15. Mopern Poets. An interpretation in detail of Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam and a comparative criticism of other famous English 
poems of the same class. An outline of the growth of the Arthur 
Saga and a special examination of Tennyson’s Idylls of the Kings 
BROWNING, Christmas Eve and Easter Day. 

In auuition to the poems just mentioned, Muirton’s Lycidas, 
SHELLTY’s Adonais, and MatrHew ARNOLD’s Thyrsis have been se- 
lected for private study. One hour a week. 














67 
Note.—Honour students of the Third Year will privately study 
the following works, and write an essay On some topic arising from 
them: Burke, Reflections on _ the French Revolution; Lrsire 
STEPHEN, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. Lis, 
chap. X., secs. V. to X. inclusive. The Essay will count in the award- 
ing of honours. 
Honour students of the Fourth Year will, in like manner, take 
the following: More, Utopia; MarrHew Arno xp, Essays in Critic- 
ism (the Second Series). 


Readings from authors who do not find a place in the above 


courses will be given by Prof. Moyse on Saturdays at noon. The 
selections will be taken for the most part from writers of the present 
century. Attendance is voluntary. 


Department of Modern Languages. 


Lecturer:—Leigh R. Gregor, B.A;, Ph.D. 
Sessional Lecturer:—E. T. Lambert, B.A. 


A.—French. 


Lecturer:—M. Ingres, B.-és-Lettres, 
Fao) 
Sessional Lecturer:—J. L. Morin, M.A. 


The earlier courses of instruction in French have been framed with 
the view of enabling the student to speak and write the language with 
facility and correctness. In the later courses, particular attention will 
be given to the style and substance of leading French writers, both in 
prose and verse, and also to the historical development of the French 
language and literature. Instruction will be of a twofold nature. On the 
one hand it will include an academic course of the usual character, on 
the other it will take cognizance of the fact that this University is situ- 
ated in the midst of a French-speaking population, and will provide 
every student with the opportunity of learning to speak French fluent- 
ly. The work of the First and Second Years is accordingly divided 
into two sections. In the Second Section the Natural Method alone 
is employed. 


Sec. I. BERTENSHAW and JANAU’s Manual of French Composition 
(Longmans), together with the prose passages for translation into 
French appended thereto. The following texts will be read and stu- 
died: Axsout, Le Roi des Montagnes (Heath & Co.); SANDEAU. 
Mademoiselle de la Seigliére (Heath & Co.); Episodes from GEORGE 
SAND’s Francois le Champi (Longmans); Vicror Huco, Ruy Blas 
(Heath & Co.); DaupeEt, Trois Contes Choisis (Heath & Co.). 
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Paris: G. 


POR 


Victor Huco, Notre-Dame de SAND, Le Marquis de 
Villemer.» Histoire de 
The examination for the 
the whole of Section I, 
Tu. GAUTHIER in 
Four hours weekly, two in each Section. 


France, par \ DuRUY, Ist volume. 
include 
le 


n “- - - 
ages Cholisies de 


students of affiliated colleges will 


> 


together with the whole of F 


Section 2. 


3. The form and origin of words will be treated more fully than in 


previous courses, and an outline of philology given. In the literary 
portion of the course the characteristics of the 17th and 18th centuries 
will be described. Biographical sketches of writers of these centuries 
will be given, and illustrated by typical selections from their works, 
which will be read in class and committed to memory. The following 
works, or portions thereof, of the same period have been chosen for 
private reading previous to their consideration by the class: VicTOoR 
Duruy, Histoire de St. PIERRE, Paul 
et Virginie; CORNEILLE, Athalie, Andro- 


MOLIERE, Gentilhomme. Further- 


Acae 


France, 2nd volume; B. DE 
Le. Cid, 
Tartuffe, Le 
more selections will be read from the works of RoussEAu, VOLTAIRE, 
MME. DE PASCAL, etc. 

There will be regular written exercises in composition and trans- 


lation. 


Cinna: RACINE, 


maque: Bourgeois 


Sévicnr, BossuEt, 


weekly. 


Two hours 
4. Important historical changes of various kinds inthe vocabulary 
of French will be noticed, and sentences presenting peculiar difficulties 
explained. A course on the toth century will be 
given. The origin of the French language will be more fully treated, 


literature of the 


and French literature previous to Corneille read. Biographical 
sketches of leading writers of that period will be given, and typical 
selections from their works studied in detail. The course will in- 


clude selections from the works of MoNTAIGNE, DESCARTES, AMYOT, 
CALVIN, and other great writers of the same century. 

There will be regular written exercises in composition and trans- 
lation. 


Two hours weekly. 


5. This Honour Course js divided into three sections. The First in- 
cludes the Historical Study of the French Language, the Second the 
History of French Literature, the Third French Composition and the 
Reading and Study of French Texts. The First and Second sections 
the Third annually. The Honours 
Course is regarded as a whole, students of the Third and Fourth 
years taking lectures together. The course of a Third Year student 
will include Section 1 or 2, together with Composition and as many 
of the appear advisable to 


are taken up in alternate years, 


texts prescribed below as it may 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Honours 


Third 
and 
Fourth 

Years. 
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assign to that year. The course of a Fourth Year student will con- 
sist of the remainder of the prescribed studies, The French language 
alone will be used. 


This course will deal with the historical development of the French 
language from its origin to the present day. There will be a few lec- 
tures at the outset on the principles of Phonetics. A _ brief account 
will be given of the Low Latin as found in graffiti, correspondence, 
grammarians glossaries, etc., and as ascertained by tracing 
back old French words to their origin in accordance with known 
laws. The Old French Period will be treated with much more de- 
tail, and in this connection the oldest texts, Serments de Strasbourg, 
Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie, short portions of the Passio Christi, Vie 
de Saint Alexis, Vie de Saint Léger (Koscuwirz, Altfranzésisches 
Uebungsbuch), and longer extracts from the Chanson de Roland 
(GASTON Parts), will be read and interpreted. Students will receive 
assistance in acquiring a fair reading knowledge of Old French sub- 
sequent to the Chanson. Provencal grammar will necessarily be re- 
ferred to, and it may be possible to overtake the reading of Provencal 
texts (Bartscu, Chrestomathie). The Grammar of the Modern 
French Period will be included as well, and will be shown to be the 
regular outcome of this long process of development. Students can 
use with advantage Bourctez, Phonétique: Francaise, Schwan’s Alt- 
franzosische Grammatik (revised by Berings), Horning’s Grammar 
prefixed to his Chrestomathie. The larger grammars and lexicons 
(Meyer-Libke, Ko6rting, etc.), will be found in the University Library. 
Peculiarities of the Canadian dialect will also be noticed. 


History of A general and comprehensive survey of French Literature from its 


origin to the present day. Students will use LrntrLHac’s and LANSON’S 
Histories of French Literature as text-books in order to prepare for 
lectures. They will furthermore be required to make constant refer- 
érce to the numerous Monographs and Special Histories to be found 
in the Library. During the Session 1900-01 a detailed course will be 
given on the History of Dramatic Literature. with special reference 
to the influences which moulded it at its origin. 

Three hours weekly. 

Students will receive special instruction in the Art of Composition 
and the use of idiomatic French. They will be expected to write a 
limited number of French papers on literary and other subjects. 

Students will find it necessary to read a considerable number of the 
following texts during their summer holidays, and are strongly re- 
commended to make a beginning in the summer which precedes 
their Third Year’s Course: ; 

BorLeEau, L’Art Poétique, Satire sur la Noblesse; La FontaIne, 
Fables, (Books I, II and V); Pascat, Lettres Provinciales (Lettres 
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IV-X); La Bruyere, Caractéres (Chapters. 1. TE. V; 
Hachette); Bossurr, Oraisons Funébres 
France et le Prince de Condé; Dre Retz, 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE, 


VIII) (éd. 
sur Henriette-Marie de 
Mémoires (Selections) ; 
(Selections); FENELON Sermon de 
V'Epiphanie, Lettre a l’Académie Francaise; MASsSILLON Sermon sur 
le Petit Nombre des élus; FLorran, Estelle et Némorin: MARIVAvx., 
Jeu de l'amour et du hasard; Lesace, Gil Blas (Selections): BEAUv- 
MARCHAIS, Le Figaro. 


Lettres 


A list of modern texts approximately equal in extent to the fore- 
going will be subsequently announced. 
One hour weekly. 


B—German. 


Lecturer:—Dr. Gregor. 
Sessional Lecturer:—Mr. Lambert. 

As far as 
so that he 
Some time is devoted to collo- 


The ordinary Courses mainly keep practical ends in view. 
possible they place the student at the German standpoint, 
may study the language from within. 
quial exercises in the First and Second Courses; special attention is 
given to Literature in the Third and Fourth. Importance is attached 
to correct and expressive reading. Classic texts are carefully studied, 
from the esthetic and critical as well as from the histotical and lin- 
guistic points of view. A considerable amount of translation is done 
in class, and English-German exercises are supplemented by the trans- 
lation of easy prose passages and the “retranslation” of texts. In the 
First and Second Years the course on gtammar is taken mainly from 
a prescribed text-book. In the Third and Fourth Years certain points 
of grammar receive special treatment in connection with the study 
of texts. 


1. THE Joynes-MEISSNER German Grammar (Heath & Co.); Un- 
LAND, Ballads and Romances (Macmillan & Co.); Horrmann, His- 
torische Erzahlungen (Heath & Co.); WiLpENBRuUcH, Das edle Blut 
(Heath & Co.); BaumBacu, Der Schwiegersohn (Heath & Co.): 
SCHILLER, Maria Stuart (Heath & Co.); a few well-known Ger- 
man poems will be committed to memory; dictation; prominence is 
given to written exercises. 

Four hours a week. 


2. THE JoYNES-MEISSNER German Grammar; SCHILLER, Die Jung- 


frau von Orleans (Heath & Co.), Das Lied von der Glocke 
(Holt & Co.); Nicuorts, Three German Tales (Holt & Co.): 
Lessinc, Minna von Barnhelm (Cla endon Press); FRreyraG aus 


1900-1901. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 
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6b. GOETHE, Sessenheim (Heath & Co.); Ktopstrocx, Messias (se- 
cond canto), as well as selections from his odes; WIELAND, 
Oberon (Selections); SUDERMANN, Die Ehre; SCHEFFEL, Trom- 
peter von Sakkingen, as well as certain portions of Ekkehard; 
Nibelungenlied (ZARNCKE);History of German Literature up 
to the beginning of the Second Classical Period (KLUGE) ; Ger- 
man essay on a literary subject. 
6c. MippLE HicH GERMAN,—This course ts intended to give the Stu- 
dent a reading knowledge of Middle High German, and to 
Middle High 


point out the philological relations between 
1e language 


German and the modern idiom. The philology of tl 

will be especially studied. The following texts will be studied 
as far as time allows: Das Nibelungenlied; Kudrun; HARTMANN, 
Der arme Heinrich; Worrram, Parzival; WALTHER VON DER 
VOGELWEIDE, Gedichte. 


Four hours a week. 


Semitic Languages. 
Professor:—D. Coussirat, B.A., B.D., D.D., Officier d’Académie. 
The course comprises lectures on the above languages and their 
literature, their genius and _ peculiarities. Comparative philology, 
affinity of roots, etc., also receive due attention, while the portions 
selected for translation will be illustrated and explained by reference 
tc Oriental manners, customs, history, etc. 
Ordinary 

1. Hebrew grammar and translation. English rendered into He- Second 

brew. Masoretic notes explained. The Hebrew text compared Year. 
with the Septuagint and Vulgate Versions. 


Four hours a week. 


2 Hebrew Syntax. Translation of difficult passages of the Old Tes- ppird 
tament. Notes on the Massora and the TatmMup (Mishna and Year. 
Gemara). 

Two hours a week. 


3. Translation continued. Characteristics of the Semitic Languages, Pourth 
particularly of ARAMAIC, SyRIAc, SAMARITAN, Rappinic, Year. 
Arapic, AssyRIAN, SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

Two hours a week. 
Honours 
4a. Hersrew. Genesis. Isaiah, 40-66. Ecclesiastes. Literature.—F. Third 
LENORMANT, The beginnings of History, Year. 
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ARAMAIC,—Daniel, Ezra. Selections from the Targums. Litera; 
ture-—Saycer, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion. 


Iwo hours a week. 


Job, 26-42. Literature.— 


Fourth 5¢ Hesrew.—Malachi, Psalms. 
Year. Renan. A general History of the Semitic Languages 


Syriac.—Selections from the Peshito, and from the CHRONICLES 
OF Bar HeEsraus.  Literature.—W. WRIGHT, Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 

Two hours a week. 


a TL -atemriaees. datheafelT\ 4x Net Ata: ee. ee 
and 50. (Literature erAcepiead) are the Additional _ourses. 


History. 
Professor:—Charles . Colby, M.A., PhD. 
Ordinary 
First Year. 1. THe Main Epocus or F ROPEAN HIsToryY. 
Twenty-five lectures will be given on the outlines of Classical. 
Mediaeval and Modern History, including colonial expansion sine 
the 15th century. The design of this course is less to present a 
mass of facts than to illustrate the chief pete is of racial, political 
and social progress. At the Sessional Examination the results will 
be taken account of under the head of Fhglich Short historical 
papers will be required at regular intervals from each student. (Vide 
English, I. p. 6.) 


One hour a week 


2. THE GERMAN INROADS AND THE MIppLE AGEs. 
(Omitted in 1899-1900.) 
* 
Honours. | 
Thirdand 3- Stuptes tn THE History or DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS DUR- 
Fourth ING THE MiIppLe AGEs. 


Years. (Omitted in 1899-1900. ) 


4. THE RENASCENCE AND THE REFORMATION. 

Five hours a week. 

The chronological limits of this course are 1350-1648. Beginning 
with Petrarch, the rise and character of ‘Italian Humanism will be 
traced in some detail. Attention will then be chiefly fixed upon the 
countries of Northern Europe, although the part of Spain and Italy 
in the Counter Reformation will be discussed. The Lutheran schism 


will be regarded. not in isolation, but in the light of literary studics 
and 16th century politics. The spread of Protestant sects will be fol- 








lowed out, and the culture of Northern Europe during the 15th cen- 
tury will receive separate notice. The rapid growth of diplomatic 
intercourse during the Thirty Years War and French advance towards 
the Rhine will be the concluding subjects. 

Besides following the lectures, students are expected to read certain 
original texts and modern works. These will be indicated at the 


opening of the session. 


5. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-95. 
(Omitted in 1899-1900.) 


SUMMER READINGS. 


Students who are devoting special attention to the literary branches 
of the University course are advised to read, during the long vacation, 
either the first or the second set of the subjoined selections. 

I. Herovotus, VI.-VIII., Macaulay’s trans.; THucypipes, I., I1-, 
1-65; VI., VII., Jowett’s trans.; Prato, the Republic, Jowett's 
trans.: PLUTARCH, The Lives of Aristides, Themistocles, Pericies 
and Timoleon, Clough’s trans.; Potystus, I., II1., V., 
burgh’s trans.; Livy, XKI.-X XII. Church & Brodribb’s trans. ; 


Tacitus, Annals II., Germania, Vita Agricolae, Church and 


Shucx- 


Brodribb’s trans. 


II. CLARENDON, History of the Rebellion, Book XI., GIBBON, 
Decline and Fall, Chaps. XLIV., L. LI, LXVI.; BURKE, 
Reflections on the French Revolution; HALLAM, Middle Ages, 
Chap. III.; Macauray, History of England, Chap. IIL; 
BacEnot, The English Constitution; Stusss, Select Charters, 
Introduction: Brycr, The Holy Roman Empire, Chaps. I.-XV.; 
Lorp Acton, German Schools of History, English Historical 
Review, Vol. I.: MatrHew ARNOLD, Pagan and Mediaeval 
Religious Sentiment, in Essays in Criticism (First Series). 


Mental and MYoral Philosophy 


Professor:—J. Clark Murray, LL.D. 
Lecturer -—P. T. Lafleur, M.A. 


1. This course takes up in the first term the elements of Psycholo- 
ZY, in the second the elements of Logic, Students are referred, 
among other works, to MurRAY, Handbook of Psychology, Book L., 
and to JEvons, Elementary Lessons on. Logic. 

Three hours a week. 


Ordinary 
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Third 2. In the first term the course takes up the Logic of Induction. 
Year. student; are referred specially to MiLL, System of Logic, Book III. 


Two hours a week. 





In the second term the course takes up the most interesting pro- 
blems in the Psychology of Cognition, tracing, as far as possible, the 


















principal stages of the evolution of intelligence. The general pro- 
blem, also, of the nature of knowledge is discussed, in view of the 
light which it throws on the ultimate nature of reality. Students 
are referred, among other works, to Murray, Handbook of Psycho- 
logy, Book II., Part. 1. Students are also required to write an essay 
on some philosophical subject. 


Two 


hours a week. 









Fourth 3. This course is devoted entirely to Moral Philosophy, and 
Year. follows, in its general outline, the subjects discussed in MURRAY'S 
Introduction to Ethics. Students are also required to write essays 


on ethical questions. 
Three hours a week. 
Honours 
si. Vhird 4. This course is devoted mainly to, the history of Greek Philo- 
Year. sophy. It begins with the colonial period, during which philoso- 
phical activity was most energetic among the colonies of the Greeks 
in Asia Minor and Italy. It then passes on to the Athenian period, 
beginning about the middle of the fifth century, B. C., when Philo- 
sophy found a home in the greatest centre of intellectual life in the 
ancient world. A third period is then described, during which Philo- 
sophy extends its culture over ancient life by the spread of the great 
schools, especially the Stoical and the Epicurean, which arose towards 
the end of the fourth century, B. C. Finally, some account is given 
of the movement, of which Alexandria was the centre. and by which 
Greek Philosophy was brought into contact with Oriental thought. 
The history is carried down to the closing of the Pagan Schools in 
Athens by the Emperor Justinian. . Occasional lectures are also given 
on the other special studies of the Third Year Honour Course. 
Students are expected to make an independent study of the fragments 


of one of the early philosophers, and to write an essay embodying 
the results of their study. 




















The subjects of examination will be, in addition to the lectures, 
the following :— 
Part I—Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, Chapters 1-21 inclusive; 
Mill’s System of Logic, Books IV. and V-.- James’ Principles 
of Psychology. Chapters 10-16 inclusive: selected portions 
from Thomson’s Outline of the Laws of Thought, from 
Jevons’ Princip'es of Science, and from Venn’s Empirical 
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Logic. Any two of these subjects, along with the Honour 
Lectures, may be taken as the Additional Course. 

Part IJ1.—Piato’s Theatetus (by S. W. Dyde); Fras.r’s Se'ections 
from Berkeley. 

5. The lectures of this Year form two courses. One is devoted 
to the earlier period. of Modern Philosophy. After sketching the 
transition from Mediaeval to Modern thought, the course gives some 
account of the Empirical movement started in England by Bacon and 
Hobbes, and developed by The Idealistic 
tendency of speculation during this period is sketched mainly in three 
England with the Cambridge 


Locke and his school. 


movemciuts:—that which began in 
Platonists, and culminated in Berkeley; the German movement origin- 
ated by Leibnitz, and formulated by Wolf; the Cartesian movement 
which culminated in Spinoza. The course closes with a lengthy 
exposition of Kant’s three Critiques. 


First term, two hours a week; second term, one hotir a week. 


6. The other course is on the History of English Philosophy from 
Hartley to Herbert Spencer. The lectures discuss the chief charac- 
teristics of English thought during the last one hundred and fifty 
years, more particularly as shewn in the works of English psycho- 
logists and political writers during that time. The writers to whom 
special attention is given are: in Psychology—PrirstLey, HARTLEY, 
ErAsMus Darwin, the two MILLs, BAIn, and HERBERT SPENCER; in 
Political and Science—BURKE, PAINE, GODWIN. PALEY, 
BENTHAM, MALTHUS. References are also made to minor writers, 
whose work may be deemed to be of sufficient importance in the 
general movement and development of philosophy. No text-book 
is specially recommended; but the student is expected to read ap- 
pointed selections from the writers under discussion, as well as to 
consult Lestic STePHEN’s History of English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and a few chapters in Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 
The principal points emphasized in the lectures are the empirical 
character of the English school in. psychology and metaphysics, and 
the practical, utilitarian view of English political writers. 

Second term; one hour a week. 

Students are expected to write an essay exhibiting an indepen- 
dent study of one of the modern philosophers. 

The subjects of examination, in addition to the lectures, will be 
Part I—Erdmann’s History of Philosophy, Vol. II. (Engl. Transl.); 

James’ Principles of Psychology, Vol. II.; Spencer’s First 
Principles; Watson’s Comte, Mill and Spencer, An Outline 
of Philosophy; Mill’s System of Logic, Book VI. Any two 
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of these subjects along with the Honour. Lectures may be 
taken as the Additional Course. 
Part IJ.—Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics; Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics; Spinoza’s Ethics; Watson’s Selections from 
Kant; Maine’s Ancient Law. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 


(Ordinary Courses.) 












Professors :—A. Johnson, M.A., LL.D. (Mathematics and Astron- 
omy). 
John Cox, M.A. (Physics). 
: EK. Rutherford, M.A. (Physics). 
Lecturer.— Rev. H. M. Tory, M.A. (Mathematics) 
Demonstrators in Physics:—F. H. Pitcher, B.A.Se.; R. O. King, 
B.A.Se.; R. K. McClung, B.A.; J. W. Fraser, B.Sc. 























Ordinary | | . 
First Year, |) MAatuemarics—Arithmetic.—Euclid, Books, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. (omit- 
ting propositions 27, 28, 29), with definitions of Book 5, 
TODHUNTERS edition, or Hatt and Stevens; the latter is 
recommended to students in advanced sections especially.— 
CoLenso’s Algebra (Part I.) to end of Quadratic Equations, 
Or HALL AND Knicut’s Elementary Algebra.—GALBRAITH AND 
HaucutTon, Plane Trigonometry. Nature and use of Lo- 
garithms. 
Four hours a week. 
Ordinary 2. Puysics.—This course has two objects:—(1) to give the mini- 
First Year 5a. gh oe Bae 
mum acquaintance with Physical Science requisite for a liberal edu- 
cation to those whose studies will be mainly literary; (2) to be intro- 
ductory to the courses in Chemistry and other branches of Natural 
Science, and to the more detailed courses in Physics in the Third 
and Fourth Years. Only the most important principles in each 
branch of the subject will be treated, as faras possible with reference 
to their historical development and mutual relations; and they will 
receive concrete illustration in the study of the principal instruments 
in daily use in the laboratory. Two illustrated lectures will be given 
per week. During the session each student will be required to at- 
tend in the laboratory eight times, and make measurements involy- 
ing the use of the following instruments:—Balance, Pendulum, Baro- 
meter, Thermometer, Sonometer, Spherical Mirror or Lens, Tangent 
Galvanometer, Wheatstone’s Bridge. 
Outline of Syllabus. The scope and method of Science, Primary . 
Phenomena (“States and Properties of Matter’), Motion, Velocity, 


Macdonald Physics Building 
A Lecture Theatre. 


Macdonald Physics Building 
An Elementary Electrical Laboratory. 
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Acceleration, Laws of Motion, Momentum, Energy, Work. The 
Parallelogram Law for Velocities and Forces, Equilibrium and the 
simple Machines. Uniform circular motion, Vibration, the Pendu- 
lum, Fluid Pressure, the Barometer, Specific Gravity. Summary 
of Mechanics, indicating the principle of the Conservation of Energy. 

The missing Energy traced in (1) Sound. Nature of wave Motion. 
Intensity, Pitch and Quality of Musical notes, 
and Organ Pipe. 

(2.) Heat. 


‘Fusion and 


Resonance. 
lemperature and the Thermometer. 
Vaporisation. 


The Calorimeter, 
Boyle and Gay-Lussac. The 
Application of Conduction, Convection and 
Radiation to common problems of Climate, Ventilation, etc. 


Laws of 
Mechanical Equivalent. 


Mirror, Prism, 
Principle 


(3). Light. Reflection, Refraction, the Spherical 
Lens, Microscope, Telescope, Spectroscope, Polariscope. 
of Interference and sketch of the Undulatory Theory. 

(4). Electricity and Electrophorus, the Modern 
Induction Machine, the Condenser. Coulomb’s Law of Force. The 
idea of Potential. The Quadrant Electrometer. 
tricity, Magnetic Pole, Moment, Field, and Law of Force. The Coim- 


Magnetism. The 


Atmospheric Elec- 
Effects of Current. The Voltameter 
Effects. Simple 
Units and Measurement of Current, Resist- 


pass and Terrestrial Magnetism. 
and Storage Cell. The 
Batteries. Ohm’s Law. 
ance, Electromotive Force, Mutual Mechanical Effects of Conduc- 
tors and Magnetic Fields. Principle of the Electric Motor. The 
Electro-magnet. Induction of Currents, and Principle of the Dyna- 
mo. Applications to Telegraph, Telephone, Lighting, and supply of 
Power 

Conclusion.—Restatement of Principle of Conservation of Energy 


Galvanometer. Heating 


in complete form. Description of Energy. 


Two hours a week. 

3. MatTHEeMATics.—Algebra.—The three Progressions: Ratio, Propor- 
tion, and Variation; Permutation and Combination; Scales of 
Notation; Logarithms; Interest and Annuities; Elements of 
Determinants; Geometrical Conic Sections—Solid Geometry 
(Euclid, Bk. XI. and first two props. of Bk. XII., or equival- 
ent):—Spherical Trigonometry (Solution of Spherical ‘Tri- 
angles with proofs of the necessary preliminary propositions 
and formulae). 

Text books:—HALL AND Kwicut’s Higher Algebra; WILson’s 
Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. * 
Dynamics.—Projectiles; Impact; Simple Harmonic Motion; Simple 


and Compound Pendulum; Energy of Rotation. 
Three hours a week. 
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4. Mecuanics AND Hyprostatics.—Test-book, Lonry, Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics for Beginners, 


Two hours a week to January. 


4. (a) Optics; Text-book, GALBRAITH and HAUGHTON. 


Two hours a week from January to end of Session. 


. (b) (Optional, but open to those only who have studied Mathematical 

Physics). — ASTRONOMY — LockyeER, Elementary Astronomy, 
Edition); first The Stars and 
Nebulae; The Sun; The Solar System; Apparent movements; 
Time. Students are recommended to use with this an “Easy 
Guide to the Constellations,” by GALL. This subject is taken 
with Optics. 


oe 


(English five chapters, viz.: 


Hours to be arranged. 


GALBRAITH and HaAuGuToN’s Astrono- 
Stubbs Brunnow.—The subject is 
taken with Optics as one course. ‘The lectures will be given 


5. ASTRONOMY.—(Optional.) 
my or Brinkley by and 
before Christmas. 

First term; two hours a week. 

6. EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—(First Course).—LAWS OF 
SounD, LigHt AND HEAT. Text-book, GANOT or JONES, 
Lectures fully illustrated. 

Two hours a week. 


ENERGY, 


Puysics.—(Second Course.)—ELECTRICITY AND 
Text-book, GANOoT or S. P. THOMPSON, 
Lectures fully illustrated. 
Two hours a week. 
LABORATORY CourSES.—In Experimental Physics, requiring 
three hours per week to be spent in practical measurements in the 
Macdonald Physical Laboratory, during the Third and Fourth Years, 


in conjunction with the Lecture courses 5 and 6. 


8. (a) 


7. EXPERIMENTAL 
MAGNETISM. 


Sound:> Determination of rates of 
vibration of Tuning Forks; Resonance; Laws of vibration 
of strings. 


SOUND.—Velocity of 


(b) Licut.—Photometry; Laws of Reflection and Refraction; 
Indices of Refraction; Focal Lengths and Magnifying 
Powers of Mirrors, Lenses, Telescopes and Microscopes; 
the Sextant, Spectroscope, Spectrometer, Diffraction 
Grating, Optical Bench and Polariscopes. 


Heat.—Construction and Calibration of Thermometers; 
Melting and Boiling Points; Air Thermometer; Expat- 
sion of solids, liquids and gases; Calorimetry. 


(c) 
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9. MAGNETISM.— Measurements of Pole Strength and Moment 
of a Magnet; the Magnetic Field; Methods of Deflection 
and Oscillations; comparison of moments and deter- 
mination of elements of Earth’s magnetism. Frictional 
Electricity. Current Electricity—-Complete course of 
measurements of Current Strength, Resistance and Elec- 
tromotive Force; Calibration of Galvanometers; the 
Electrometer; Comparison of Condensers; Electromag- 
netic Induction. 

Text-book.—GLAZEBROOK and SHAW, Practical Physics. 


N.B.—For Advanced Courses intended for Electrical Engineer- 
ing Students and Graduates pursuing the study of Physics, see Calen- 
dar, Faculty of Applied Science. 


Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 
Honour Courses and Advanced Sections. 


2. Matuematics.—HALL and StTEveENs, Euclid; Casry, Sequel to 
Euclid; Hatt and Knicut, Advanced Algebra; ToDHUNTER or 
BuRNSIDE and Panton, Theory of Equations (selected course). 
Two or three hours each week. 


6. Matuematics.—Locx, Higher Trigonometry, with McCLELLAND 
and PrRrEsToN, Spherical Trigonometry, Part I.; SALMON, 
Conic Sections, chapters I, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and Io to 13 inclu- 
sive; WILLIAMSON, Differential and Integral Calculus (selected 
course). 

Three hours a week. 


7, MATHEMATICAL Puysics.—MINCHIN, Statics, Vol. I. (selected 
chapters); WILLIAMSON and TARLETON, Dynamics, Chaps. r to 
8 inclusive; Besant, Vol I., Hydro-Mechanics, Part I., chaps. 
I, 2, 3, 7; PARKINSON, Optics. 
Two hours a week. 


8. MAaTHEMATICS.—WILLIAMSON, Differential and Integral Calculus; 
and Boor or Forsytu, Differential Equations,or SALMON, 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, (alternate years). 
ASTRONOMY.—GODFRAY. 

Two hours a week. 
EXPERIMENTAL Puysics.—Courses 6 and 8. 





* Honours may be awarded in the Advanced Sections (see p. 14) 
. , 






























Fourth 
Year. 


Advanced* 


Sections 


First Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Honour 
Courses. 


Third 
Year... 
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Honour 9. Matuematics.—WIL.iAmson, Differential and Integral Calculus; 


Courses. SALMON, Conic Sections; SaLtMon, Geometry of Three 
Fourth Dimensions (course selected in text-book); Boots or 
Year. Forsytu, Differential Equations (selected course). 


10. PHysicAL AsTRONOMy.—GopFRAY, Lunar Theory; or CHEYNE, 
Planetary Theory; or the Theory of the Tides; Newron, 




























Principia, Lib. I., secs. 9 and 11, with the necessary pre- 
liminary propositions. 

11. MATHEMATICAL Puysics.—MINCcHIN, Statics, Vol. II., selected 
chapters; WILLIAMSON and TARLETON, Dynamics; Routh, 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body (for reference); Brsant, Hydro- 
Mechanics; PReston, Theory of Light; Cummrne Theory 
of Electricity. 





EXPERIMENTAL PHysics.—Courses 7 and 9. 


Chemistry. 


Professors:—B. J. Harrington, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 
J. Wallace Walker, M.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer: Nevil Norton Evans, M.A.Sc. 
Demonstrator: Alexander Brodie, B.A.Sc. 
second I. GENERAL CHEMISTRY.—A Course of lectures on Elementary Chem- 
Year. ical Theory, and on the principal elements and their com- 
pounds. The lectures are fully illustrated by means of expeti- 
ments, 
L’ext-book. 


mistry. 





REMSEN’s Introduction to the Study of Che- 


Three hours a week. 


I. ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—This course is compulsory 
for all undergraduates taking the above course of lectures. The 
work includes experiments illustrative of the Laws of Chem- 
ical Combination, the preparation of Pure Chemical Com- 
pounds, and elementary Qualitative Analysis. 
Six hours a week. - 

Third " See ae 5 eee aes ah RT, aa Electro-positive 

Year 2. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—The Chemistry of the Electro-pos 


Elements and their principal compounds. 
Two hours a week during the first term. 

3. ELEMENTARY Orcanic Cuemistry.—An elementary course of 
lectures on Organic Chemistry for Biological Students and for 
students intending to take Organic Chemistry in the Fourth 
Year. 

Two hours a week during the second term. 

4. ADVANCED PRAcTICAL CuEMIsTRY.—Laboratory practice in me 
thods of gravimetric, volumetric and electrolytic Quantitative 

Analysis. 
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Notre.—The Organic Laboratory will be open during the Second 
Term for Biological Students who desire to obtain an elementary 
knowledge of the methods employed in preparing organic substances. 
5. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—A systematic course of lectures on Or- Fourth 

ganic Chemistry, including the Analysis of Organic Substances, Year, 
Calculation of Formulae, Determination of Molecular Weights, 
Polymerism, Isomerism, etc, followed by a discussion of 
themore jmportant derivatives of the Fatty and Aromatic 
Series of compounds. Students intending to enter the Medical 
Faculty would find this course of great advantage. 

Two hours a week. 

6. PracricAL OrGANIC CuEeMistrRy.—A complete course on the pre- 
paration and analysis of Organic Substances, with determina- 
tions of Molecular Weights, &c. 

7. PuysicaL Cuemistry.—The lectures on Physical Chemistry are 
divided into two parts. In the first term they include a study 
of such physical properties of gases, liquids and solids as are 
known to depend upon their chemical constitution, Thermo- 
Chemistry and the Law of Mass Action. The second term is 
devoted to Electro-chemistry. .The lectures will be based upon 
the application of the gaseous laws to solutions. 


& PracTicAL PuHystcAL CHEMISTRY.—Laboratory work will include 
the various methods of determining the Molecular Weights 
of gases and of substances in solution, accurate measurements 
of densities, refractive indices, surface tensions, and ‘specific 
rotations; also examples of chemical statics and kinetics, and 
electro-chemical measurements. 

9. Mrinerat ANAtysts.—A course of laboratory work comprising 


advanced quantitative analysis and investigation of the consti- 
tution of mineral species. 


Mineralogy. 


Professor:—B. J. Harrington, M.A., Ph.D. Honours. 
1. MiIneErALocy.—Lectures and illustrations demonstrated by models Third Year 
and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum and the Mac- 
donald Chemistry and Mining Building. Among the subjects 
discussed are: Crystallography; physical properties of minerals 
dependent upon light, electricity, state of aggregation, ete.; 
chemical composition, calculation of mineral formulae, quanti- 
valent ratios, etc-; principles of classification, description of 
species. 
First term, one hour a week; second term, two hours a week. 
2. MINERALOGY (In continuation of No. 1.).—Description of Fourth 
species, particular attention being paid to those which are Year 
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important as rock constituents and to the economic minerals 
of Canada. 












First term, two hours a week. 

Third Year 3.) DererRMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—Laboratory practice in blowpipe 
analysis and its application to the determination of mineral 
species. This work is carried on in the new laboratory pro- 
vided for the purpose in the Chemistry and Mining Building. 

Thursday, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Elementary Biology 






cond nt eo ee, 
st atehe Profs. Penhallow and MacBride. 






















Elementary The following course in 
Biology. 


Elementary Biology, while open to all 
students in Arts, is designed to prepare for special study in Zoology 
Botany, and Medical Subjects, and especially to meet the require- 
ments of those who may contemplate taking the Six Years’ Course 
in Arts and Medicine. The Course, under the supervision of the pro- 
fessors of Botany and Zoology, will be given during the autumn 
term,—Zoology first eight weeks; Botany last four weeks. 

Note.—The Faculty of Medicine strongly recommends all Students 
who are tunable to take the Six Years’ Course to devote at least one 
year of preliminary study to Biology, Physics and Chemistry before 
entering on their professional studies. 


ta.—Animal Biology. 


The Course in Animal Biology will discuss the fundamental proper- 
ties of protoplasm; the principles of the formation’ of tissues; the 
formation of organs; an outline of vertebrate structure and function, 
as exemplified by the types Amoeba, Paramecium and Vorticella, 
Hydra, Lumbricus and the Dog-fish. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period each week. 


1b.—Plant Biology. 


The Course in Plant Biology will deal chiefly with the general pro- 
perties of cytoplasm; the structure and nature of the plant cell; move- 
ment; nutrition; respiration; fixation of carbon: division of labor and 
origin of organs; evolution of plant forms. These principles will be 
illustrated in their more simple forms by a Myxomycete, Pleurococ- 
cus, Spirogyra and Oedogonium, Fucus, Anthoceros and Pteris. 
Two lectures and one demonstration each week. 
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Botany. 


Professor ;—D. P. Penhallow, B.Sc... M.A.Sc. 
Lecturer :—C. M. Derick, M.A. 
Ordinary 
1, Histotocy.—This course. open only to students who have taken Third Year 
General Morphology for [595-99, is designed to give an ex- 
tended knowledge of vegetable anatomy and special morpho- 


logy. It comprises:— 


(a) Optics and construction of the microscope ; determin- 
ation of amplifications; micrometry; drawings; section cut- 
ting; preparation of microscopic objects: micro-chemical re- 
actions; study of cell contents and tissues; comparative studies 
of type forms of angiosperms and gymnosperms. 

Botanical Microtechniqne (Zimmermann, trans. by Hum- 


phrey.) 
Six hours a week. 
Honours. 
(b) A course in Special Morphology, forming a part of the fourth 
Year. 


Honour Course in Biology, and open to students who have 
satisfactorily completed Botany 1 and 2a, of which latter it 
is a continuation. It includes critical studies of the structure 
and development of the Thallophyta, Bryophyta and Pterido- 
phyta, together with special readings on Biological problems. 
The following types will be studied:—A Myxomycete, Bacteria, 
Chroococcus, Nostoc, Rivularia, Spirogyra Pleurococcus, 
Oedogonium, Vaucheria, Fucus, Nemalion, Rhizopus, Penicil- 
lium, Puccinia, Agaricus, Pellia, Polytrichum, Pteris, Equiset- 
um, Lycopodium, Selaginella. Comparisons with other forms 
in each group will also be made. 

This course, when taken separately, ranks as an ordinary 
subject. 

Six hours a week. 


Zoology. 


Professor :—Ernest William MacBride, M. A., B.Sc. 
Demonstrator:—F. Slater Jackson. 
Ordinary 
I. ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY.—This course is designed to make the Third 
student thoroughly acquainted with the main types of struc- Year. 
ture met with in the animal kingdom, and with the principles 
on which the modern science of Zoology is founded. It com- 
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prises a study both theoretical and practical of the following 
types, viz.: Amoeba, Vorticella, Hydra, Craspedote Medusa, 
Alcyonium, Lumbricus, Nereis, Cambarus, Cyclops, Limulus, 
Periplaneta, Asterias, Echinus, Unio, Buccinum, Amphioxus, 
Mustelus, Rana and Lepus. 

























Six hours a week. 








Honours.2. Apvancep ZooLtocy.—This course, open only to students who 
have acquitted themselves creditably in the Third Year Exam- 
ination in Zoology, forms part of the course for Honours in 
Biology. ‘It comprises a study, theoretical and practical, of a 
number of additional types; a comparative study of the prin- 
cipal forms of development met with in the animal kingdom, 
and a special knowledge of vertebrate embryology. Attention 
will also be given to the general problems of philosophical 
zoology, especially such as are engaging the attention of zoolo- 
gists at the present time. 

This course, when taken separately, ranks as an ordinary 
subject. 


Six hours a week. 
























N.B.—Both these courses include two formal lectures, and 
two periods of laboratory instruction in the week. Under no 
circumstances will a student be allowed to attend the lectures 
without taking practical work. 

The fee for the Session in each of the above courses is $10. 


Notre—The Zoological Laboratory will be very considerably ex- | 
tended, both as to accommodation and equipment, before the opening 
of the session of 1899-1900. 


It is contemplated having a separate small laboratory, with miucfo- 
tomes, etc., for advanced work, and a large elementary laboratory 
capable of accommodating 80 students. 


Geology and Paleontology. 


Professor:—Frank D. Adams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
Demonstrator:—Osmond E- Leroy, B. A. 


| 1. GENERAL GEOLOGY.—The lectures will embrace a general survey 
of the whole field of Geology, and will be introduced by 4 
short course on Mineralogy. Especial attention will be de* 
voted to Dynamical. Geology and to Historical Geology, includ- 


2. PETROGRAPHY-~ 


3. PALRONTOLOGY. 


4 PRACTICAL AND 
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ing a description of the fauna and flora of the earth during 
the successive periods of its past history. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive collections in 
the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as by models, maps, sections 
and lantern views. There will be an excursion every Saturday 
until the snow falls, after which the excursion will be replaced 
by a demonstration in the Museum. 

Text-book—Dawson, Hand-book of Geology. 
ence.—DANA, Manual of Geology; 
Geology. 





Books of Refer- 


Scott, An Introduction to 


Three hours a week throughout the year, with additional excur- 
sions and demonstrations as above stated. 





The modern methods of study employed in Petro- 
graphy are first described, and the classification and description 
of rocks is then taken up. 

One lecture a week during the first term. One afternoon 
a week throughout the year will be devoted to special micro- 
scopical work in the Petrographical Laboratory. 

Text Book.—Harker, Petrology for Students. 

Books of Reference-—RosENsuscuH, Mikroskopische Physioz- 
graphie, and RutLtry, Rock-forming Minerals. 





-An extension of the Palaeontology of Course 
I, with special studies of some of the more important groups 
of fossils. , 

One lecture a week during the second term and one demon- 
studies in the Peter Redpath 


station a week, with special 


Museum. 
Books of Reference.- ~NICHOLSON and LYDEKKER. Manual of 
Palaeontology; ZitreEL, Text-Book of Palaeontology- 


AppLtieD GroLocy.—A_ description of the 
methods employed in observing and recording geological facts, 
concluding with a general treatment of the nature and mode of 
occurrence of Ore Deposits. 
One lecture or demonstration a week throughout the year. 
Text-books.—GEtIktk, Outlines of Field Geology; Kemp, Ore 
Deposits of the United States. Puitiips and Louts, A Treatise 


on Ore Deposits. 


5 CanapiAn GroLocy.—A general description of the Geology and 


Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 
One lecture a week during the second term. 


Honours, 


Fourth 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 



































; 
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Text-book.—DAWwsoNn, Hank-book of Geology: 
Books of Reference-—The Reports of the Geological Survey 


of Canada. 


@. GEOLOGICAL COLLoguiuM.—A discussion each week of some 
Geological topic, references to the literature of which have 
been given by the Professor in the week preceding. The 
course is intended to give students some acquaintance with 
Geological literature, as well as a wider knowledge of the great 
principles which underlie the Science. 

One hour a week in second term. 


A large amount of additional private reading will also be required 
of Candidates for Honours. 
Students taking any of these courses are entitled to tickets of 


admission to the Museum of the Natural History Society of Montreal. 





Meteorology. 
Superintendent of Observatory :—C- H. McLeod, Ma.E. 


Instruction in Meteorological Observations will be given in the 
Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of the senior students. 

Certificates will be granted to those students who pass a satis- 
factory examination on the construction and use of meteorological 
instruments and on the general facts of Meteorology. 


tt 


Pedagogy. 
Principal of the Normal School:—S. P. Robins, M.A., LL.D. 
Lectures on this subject will be given in the Normal School to 
( undergraduates of the Third and Fourth Years who wish to obtain 


the Provincial Academy Diploma. 
Lecture hours to be arranged. 


Elocution. 


Instructor:—J. P. Stephen. 


Instruction is given in this subject at such hours as may be arranged 
at the beginning of the session. | 








Physical Culture. 


Medical Examiner and Instructor:—R. Tait McKenzie, B.A.. M.D. 


The classes will meet at the University Gymnasium, at hours to 
be announced at the commencement of the Session. The Wick- 
steed Silver and Bronze Medals (the gift of Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) 
are offered for competition to students of the Graduating Class and 
to students who have had instruction in the Gymnasium for two 
sessions,—the silver medal to the former, the bronze medal to the 
latter (See Regulations appended.) 

LECTURES IN THE UNDERGRADUATE COURSE IN 
“THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 
























































} | | : a 
‘RS; Hours.| Monpay. | Tuerspay. WEDNESDAY. | Tuurspay. |  Frrmay. SATURDAY. 
ae | \~ - | 
. - . . + . 
9 Mathematics.| Mathematics,| Mathematics. | Greek. |\Mathematics. | 
i | | 
a ie | en ee Seen se 
10 Latin. Greek, Latin. French. Greek, 
a | 
2. |—— Ree 2s = | . SAR a 
d . : a , / ~ 
q 11 French, (German. German, | German, English. 
4 
‘ M sedate, | 
“ 
3 12 Physics, | French. English. | Latin. | Phystes.. 
os oo ak i ras, 
4 — ee eS i 
2 Greek, English. French, | Latin. 
| ¢ aes i oe a a 
3 | German. 
| 
2 NT RNR ICES A A {SEIS 2A RE A SRSA OR EE SOT OR ORT ig EES SSA SOT ESSE 
: C | ¢ 
= fee are ay yerman. OEMS. Comoe DAY 
9 French. Loyic, English. Hebrew. Hebrew. : z 
Ne Soe) "ewer : et a aia eneiianie 
| P | Elem, Biology. 
10 Greek. | ay French. Logic. Mathematics |_ Zoology. (3) 
corew,. | Botany. Lab (ce) 
Fel 11 |Mathematics. ; Chemistry, Latin, | Latin, Greek. | 
“ | Dice hank ie 
c . 
=) 12 English. Greek. | Chemistry. English. Chemistry. | 
a : | | | 
2 any pcg 2. Sear Ee TL Eee 
a 2 Latin. French. Logic. Greek, Latin, 
/ ) 
| Fy 7 Se oe epee So ay 
3 | German, El a, Blolaee ue Elem, Biology. 
| Hebrew. Bessel 1 eens | lp ay Zool. Lab. (6)| 
sd Elem ntary. |Zool.(4), Bot, (c) ; )} 
—| a ee ee Pee, We ae 
ye" > , 
| Elem. Biol, |Piology (Lab.) 
| | 


Botany .(c) 

































THIRD YEAR. 









































FOURTH YEAR. 


YEAR) 








Hours. 


MonpDaAy. 
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TIME TABLE.— Continued. 


— 
THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 


TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. 











ag 0 Greek German, 
9 English. Phys. Hebrew| x 
et ae #F4 Ba ey eee : French. : 
10 Chaldee. French. Math, Physics. | ee Rhetoric, 


Chaldee. Chemistry. 








SATURDAY 










i Metaphysics,| Zoology, Metaphysics. | Zoology. |Math.Physiecs 
Ry: aa ee we’ | Exp. Physics. 
12 Latin, Exp. Physics. Greek, Peas 


2 Pract, Chem. 








Pract. Chem. 


B . re 
Pract, Zool, otany 


Botany. 








Pract. Zool, 


| 
German, 


| 





9 | Exp. Physics. 


| Geology. 
Syriac. 





| 


Geology. 











SATURDAY, 








Greek, 











12 | 


o  |Pract. Chem. 
Zoology, 


Moral Phil. 


) 
’ Latin. 
Astronomy (a) hesghies Exp. Physic | Gecenan 
ida Latin. English Lit. Geology. 
Jatin, 
Moral Phil. Greek. Moral Phil. French. / 
pte: Hebrew. 
}Organic Chem! Miner, Demons. ‘i 
te ( , Astronomy (@), 
, Pract. Chem. ‘ 
Botany. Vaclnow Pract. Chem, Botany. 














German. 





Advanced Sections will be formed in 
practicable and in these Honours may be 


all subjects in the first two years, so far as 
awarded. In Greek, Latin, English and Mathematics 





there are Advanced Sections in the First and Second Years, 2 hours a week. 


(a) During First Term, 


(46) during First 8 weeks, (c) during last four weeks of First Term, 


Honour Courses (Third and Fourth Years) will be givenin the following subjects, the precise 


hours for which will be arranged to suit the convenience of the classes :— 


CLASSICS : 
ENGLISH : 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


a week, 


MATHEMATICS, MATHEMATICAL PHysics AND ASTRONOMY: 
Fourth Year, 4 hoursa week, 

GroLocy anp Mineratocy : Third Year, 4 hours a week 
(Second Term); Fourth Year, 7 hours a week. 

» : : : F 

oIOLOGY : 4 hours a week and 4 periods of Practical Work 


Third and Fourth Years, 6 hours a week. 
Third Year, 6 hours a week; Fourth Year, 6 hours a week. 


Third Year, 4 hours a week ; Fourth Year, 4 hours a week, 
Third Year and Fourth Year, 4 hours a week. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES: 
History : 


Third Year, 2 hoursa week ; Fourth Year, 2 hours a week, 


Third and Fourth Years, 5 hours a week. 
MENTAL AND Morat PHILOSOPHY: 


Third Year, 2 hours a week ; Fourth Year, 2 hours 
Third Year, 4 hours a week ; 
(First Term) ; 


? 


5 hours a week 








The Cuemicar LaporaTorigs are open every day (except Saturday) from 9 a.m. tosp.m. 
The Lectures on Chemistry and Laboratory classes are all open to Arts Students, 


PRACTICAL Puysics: 


Third Year, Monday, to a.m. tor p.m.,or Friday, 2.30 p,m, to 


5-30 p.m, ; Fourth Year, Wednesday, 2.30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m, 
The Boranicat Lagoratorigs are open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m, 


GEOLOGY: 


Demonstrations and Excursions on Saturday. The Petrographical Laboratory is 


open every day throughout the Second ‘Term. 
THE ZooLocicaL LazoraTory is open daily from 9 a.m. to tr p.m, and from 2 p.m, to 


5 p.m, 


Practical Work under the supervision of the Professor and Demonstrator , Vednesday, 
2to 4 p.m,, and Saturday, 9 to r2 a.m. 
will be arranged. 


N B,—The keurs in this table are subject to alteration during the Session. 


The time for Practical Work in the Fourth Year 


—— 
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Koval Victoria College. 


This College will be opened in September. It has been built, en- 
dowed, and equipped by the Right Honourable The Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal, G.C.M.G., Chancellor of the University, and is 
intended to take up and continue, under greatly improved conditions, 
the work done for so many years in the Special Course for Women 
in the Faculty of Arts: (““Donalda’” endowment). 

The aim of the College, which is now a constituent part of McGill 
University, has been defined as “the higher education of women; an l 
mainly to qualify women to take degrees in Arts (including Pure 
Science) and to provide them with instruction in those branches of a 
lsberal education necessary thereto, and in such other subjects as the 
Board of Governors may from time to time determine.” 

The classes for women will continue to be wholly separate from 
those for men, except classes for Candidates for Honours (including 
some of the optional courses and certain courses in the Third and 
Fourth Years). While the conditions of the new curriculum in the 
Faculty of Arts permit to women, as also to. men, a considerable 
latitude in the choice of subjects, the examinations for women stu- 
dents are identical with) those for men, in all studies common to the 
two sexes. Women have the same privileges as men with regard 
to Classing, Honours, Prizes, and Medals. 

Regulations for Examinations, Attendance, Conduct, etc., are the 
same as for men. Undergraduate-Students of the Royal Victoria 
College wear the academic dress; others do not. 

The Jane Redpath Exhibition is open for competition, at the begin- 
ing of the First or Second year, to both men and women; value, about 
$90 yearly. 

For September, i809, there are (besides other Exhibitions open ito 
the First Year only, both men and women) Two “Donalda’ Exhibi- 











tions open to women only; 
see pp. 


Q-II. 
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value $100 and $120 yearly. For subjects, 


Reference is made to the Announcement of the Faculty of Arts for 


regulations as to 


Bini or B:S¢., 


Victoria 
(see pp. 
inclusive 


apply to the 


YEARS Hours, 


FIRST YEAR, 


College 
34-36). 


ee 


TIME 


MonpDAY. 


Greek. 


English, 


- 
German. 


Latin. 


Mathematics. 


(Board, 


Secretary, 


the 


iS 


Matriculation, 


Sale 


as 


Course 


that 


at 


of study for 


MeGill, viz., 


the Degree of 
Honours Courses, etc. The fee for tuition in the Royal 
sixty dollars 


Students who desire to reside in College will pay an 


Residence, 


Tuition), 
vary according to the accommodation selected: 
McGill College. 


for 


further 


ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE. 





‘TUESDAY, WEDNEs 
Physics. French. 
English. Greek, 

apis dhe a Latin. 


Latin, 





Mathemati 


German. 


TABLE, SESSION 1899-1900. 





SDAY, 





‘THURSDAY. 


Greek. 


English, 
German, 


French, 


Physics, 


FRIDAY. 


the amount of which will 
information 





| SATURDAY. 


—_—— 





Greek. 


| Mathematics. 


French. 








| German, 


= 
os 


- } ee. 
| j 


Latin, 





German, 


English. 


Logic. 





SECOND YEAR. 





French. 


Greek, 


| Elem, Biol. 
| Botany (c) 


Elem. 


Chemistry. 


French. 


Greek. 





Logic, 


Dynamics, 
biol. 


E em. Biol. 


| Zool. Lab. (4) 


Latin, 





Chem, 





German, 





Elem. 


Biol, 
Botany (c) 











Latin, 


English, 





Mathematics. 


German. 


Logic, 


Greek. 


Elem. 





Biol. 
Bot. Lab. (c) 


English. 


Elem, Zool. 
Bot. Lab, (c) 








Latin, 


Elem, Biol. 
Zool. (4) 








German, 


French. 


Chem. 





Elem. Biol. 
Zool, Lab,(4) 
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TIME TABLE~— Continued. 





., BARS| 


THIRD YEAR. 


FOURTH YEAR. 



































Hours. Monpay., TugspDAY. | WrDNESDAY. THURSDAY, | Fripay. | SATURDAY, 
j i aol mu | 
G ventas 
| . cont | > 7 | 
9 | Latin, German. gh: i 
Greek. 
| 
——— — | ——~ < “ 
| . : Greek 
Exp, Physics. 6" Sire ‘rencl 
10 I y | Exp. Physics, French. 
me: as ee 2 1 = - bis ie 
. ; : 
11 French, Rhetoric. Math, Phys. Latin. 
-_- ' — - i —— _— = - 
12 English. Zoology. | Zoology. Math, Phys, 
! 
at {| ——_—_________— — |—— — 
2 Botany. | Pract, Zool. Botany. 
on Poe = ” | oe : fe 
Metaphvsics. | Metaphysics. 
8 si = Pract, Zool, | 
E ees | = sod Se A 
| | 
4 German. | 
| 


g |Astronomy (a) German. German, Moral Phil. Geology, 


| | v | 
| 


Exp. Physics. | 














10 (|. French. CSsesite Geology. Exp. Physics. French. 
| . I stink 
ati | English Lit Math. Phys igen Gas 
11 | Latin. English Lit. Math. Phys, Astronomy(a)| 
ee f ‘ paabiexs india te PR ae eS 
12 | Geology. | Moral Phil. or ning fm Greek. Math. Phys. | 
; - . > 
a Zoology. . Botany. Zoology. Botany. 
3 | 
4 | German. | 





Advanced Sections will be formed in all subjects inthe first two years so faras practi- 
cable and in these Honours may be awarded. In Greek, Latin, English and Mathematics there 
are Advanced Sections inthe First and Second Years, 2 hours a week, 

(a) During First Term, (4) during First 8 weeks, (c) during last 4 weeks of First Term, 

Honour Courses (Third and Fourth Years’ will be given in the following subjects, the precise 
hours for which will be arranged to suit the convenience of the classes. 

Crassics: Third and Fourth Years,6 hours a week, 

ENGLIsH : Third Year, 6 hours a week; Fourth Year, 6 hours a week, 

Frencu : Third Year, 4 hours a week; Fourth Year, 4 hours a week, 

GrerMAN: Third Year and Fourth Year, 4 hours a week. 

History: Third and Fourth Years, 5 hours a week. 

MENTAL AND Mora Puitosorpny : Third Year, 2 hours a week ; Fourth Year, 2 hoursa 
week, 
MaTHEMATICS, MATHEMATICAL Puysics AND Astronomy : Third Year, 4 hours a week; 
Fourth Year, 4 hours a week. 

GroLocy AND MINERALOGY : Third Year, 4 hours a week (First Term) ; 5 hours a week ; 
(Second Term) ; Fourth Year, 7 hours a week. 

Brotocy : 4 hours a week and 4 periods of Practical Work. 

THE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES are open every day (except Saturday) from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m-* 

Practicat Puysics: Third Year, Monday,1o a.m. to 1 p.m., or Friday, 2.30 p.m,.to 
5.30 p.m.; Fourth Year, Wednesday, 2,30 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. 

‘THe BoranicAL LABORATORIES are open daily from g a.m, to 5 

Grotocy: Demonstrations and Excursions on Saturday, The 
is open every day throughout the Second Term, 

‘lure ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY is open daily from 9 a.m, to I p.m. and from 2 p,m, to 
5 p.m. Practical Work under the supervision of the Professor and Demonstrator, Wednesday, 
2p.m, to 4 p.m,, and Saturday,9 to1za.m. ‘The time for Practical Work in the Fourth Year 


will be arranged. iT ig 
N.B.— 7ke Aours in this table are subject to alteration during the Sesston, 


p.m. 
Petrographical Laboratory 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 





DATES OF EXAMINATIONS AND COMMENCEMENT OF 
LECTURES. 


The matriculation examinations will be held as follows :— 
Latin, Thursday, September 14th, 9 a.m. 
Mathematics, Friday, September 15th, 9 a.m. 
English, Monday, September 18th, 9 a.m, 
French, Tuesday, September ] 9th, 9 a.m. 
German, Tuesday, September 19th, 2 p.m. 
Greek, Thursday, September 2lst, 9 a.m. 

The supplemental examinations in Surveying will be held on Thursday, August 
olst. 

The supplemental examinations in Electrical, Mechanical and Practical Chemis- 
try subjects of the Second and Third Years, will be held on Thursday, 
September 14th, and following days. 

The supplemental examinations in all other subjects will be held on October 7th 


and following days. 

The examination in English Literature (Vacation Work, see p. 141) and the 
Exhibition examinations will be held on Saturday, October 7th, and 
following days. 

Field Work in Surveying wil] commence on Friday, September Ist. 

Lectures in the First Year will commence on Wednesday, September 20th, 

Lectures in the Second, Third and Fourth Year, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Practical Chemistry Courses will commence on Wednesday, Septen:ber 
20th, 


Lectures in the Second, Third and Fourth Year, Architectural, Civil and Mining 


Courses will commence on Monday, October 2nd. 
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Faculty of Applied Hcience. 


WittiAM Peterson, M.A., LL.D., Principal. 
Henry T. Bovey, M.A., D.C.L., LL:D.,. M. Inst. CEs 
F.R.S.C., Dean of the Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 


B. J. Harrineton, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., Greenshields 
Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

Henry T. Bovey, M.A., D.C.L., Scott Professor of Civil 
Engineering and Applied Mechanics. 

C. H. McLeop, Ma.E., F.R.S.C., M.Can.Soc.C.E., Professor 
of Surveying and Geodesy, Lecturer in Descriptive 
Geometry, and Superintendent of the Observatory. 

G. H. CHanpter, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics. 


Joun Cox, M.A., Macdonald Professor of Physics. 


S. HENBEST Capper, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., R.C.A., Macdonald 
Professor of Architecture. 

J. B. Porter, E.M., Ph.D., M.Can.Soc.C.E., Macdonald 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. 

|. W. WALKER, M.A., Ph.D., Macdonald Professor of Chem- 
istry. 

E. RUTHERFORD, B.Sc., M.A., Macdonald Professor of 
Physics. 


R. B. Owens, E.E., Macdonald Professor of Electrical En- 


gineering. 

Frank D. Apams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D., F.G.S., Logan Professor 
of Geology. 

R. J. Durvey, B.Sc., Ma.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., Workman Pro- 
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fessor of Mechanical Engineering. 
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Henry F. Armstronc, Assistant Professor of Descriptive 
Geometry and Freehand Drawing. 

E. G. Coker, B.A., B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering. 

Nevit Norton Evans, M.A.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry. 

J. G. G. Kerry, Ma.E., Asso.M.Can.Soc.C.E., Lecturer in 
Surveying and Descriptive Geometry. 

L.. Herpt, Ma.E., E.E., Lecturer in Electrical Engineering. 

JOHN W. Bett, M.Sc., Lecturer in Metallurgy. 

ea PaaS M.A., M.Sc., Lecturer in Mechanical En- 
gineering. 


DEMONSTRATORS, 


F. H. Pircuer, M:A.Sc., in Physics. 

ALEXANDER Bropik, M.A.Sc., in Practical Chemistry. 
Rogert O. Kine, B.A.Sc., in Physics. 

N. M. Yu1Le, B.Sc., in Mining. 

> vie KIRKPATRICK, B.Sc., Dawson Fellow in Metallurgy. 


J. W. Fraser, B. Sir in Physics. 
R, 4 McCune, B.A., in Physics. 
es US sy. » in Mechanical Engineering. 


With the foregoing are associated the following Prores- 
sORS of the Faculty of Arts:— 
CHARLES E. Moyse, B.A. , Molson Professor of E nglish Lan- 
guage and fiteratare. 
D. P. PENHALLOw,)B.Sc., M.A.Sc., F.R.S.C., Professor of 
Botany. 


. W. MacBripg, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Zoology. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 


KS. 7 EA, Ma.E., Asso.M.Can.Soc.C.E., Assistant Professor 
of Civil Engineering, and Lecturer in Mathematics. 











BACULTY OF APPLIED SCE NG 


§I. GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The Instruction in this Faculty is designed to afford a 
complete preliminary training, of a practical as well as theoret- 
ical nature, to Students who desire to pursue the profession 
of Architecture, or who are preparing to enter any of the 
various branches of the professions of Engineering and Sur- , 
veying, or are destined to be engaged in Assaying, Practical 
Chemistry, and the higher forms of Manufacturing Art. 

The Degrees conferred by the University upon such under- 
graduates of the Faculty as shall fulfill the conditions and 
pass the Examinations hereinafter stated will be, in the frst 
instance, “ Bachelor of Science” (B.Sc.), mention being 
made in the Diploma of the particular Department of study 
pursued ; and, subsequently, the degrees of ‘“ Master of 
Science’ (M.Sc.), and “Doctor of Science” (D.Sc.) ( § IV) 


Fie 


§II. SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The tables on the following pages shew the subjects of in- 
struction and the hours per week devoted to each subject in 
the several Courses, viz:— : 

I.—ARCHITECTURE. 
11.—CiviL ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING. 

I1].—ELeEctTricAL ENGINEERING.. 

LV.—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

V.—MINING ENGINEERING and METALLURGY. 
VI.—PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 





_ 








(a) First ‘Term. (b) S 


SUBJECTS. 
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. | — = | 2 
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= ot ie ‘ atte : mi 12 2 2 2 Te 
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Fe, aispees fy a - aap a! 3 3 
Mathematical Laboratory..,.../§ XIV., 7] 3 (a) 3 (a) 3 (a) | 3 (a) 
Physical Laboratory...........). 16| 3 2 3 = 
Shopwork.......++++-....e ee. § XVI, &. oa 7 er 
Architecture, Theory of ...,..../§ X EI... 2 r — — _— 
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Building Construction ........ ie 2 I I — Deen 
oe A 8 3 3 3 3 
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os ee an. af 2 3 ae EA 
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FOURTH YEAR. 














(a) First Term, 





SUBJECTS. 


A. C, Machinery........ 





Architecture... ..+-<+:; ioe $ 
PRUE: 0.4: c\p%'0 0/0. 00 6's 00 | : 
RPEEEISOE 6 xg bce sow eeo ame " 
Chemistry (Electro, Metallurgi- 
AIOE PAUNOTAL) cikoe 0:03) 00% oe : tf 
Designing. . ee a, ae 
Dynamics of Mac hinery. Paid eee inet. 
i Exercises} ‘* 
Electrodyramics .... ..... I (OR hay 
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ss Measurements........ amg 
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CHET 00.5.9 s cin esas A ss 
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Thermodynamics. .-+-..sesse0es 3b: 
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POWOD SS. Six<puc ee eV OC TR Te ol eeceds 
Assay Laboratory. ......seeeeee/§ AIV. 
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Electrical Engineering Lab... es 
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} 
Hydraulic Laboratory,...... eae 
Mechanical Engineering Lab.. “s 
Metallurgical Laboratory........ Ke 
Mining Laboratory..... as " 
Museum Work. saees ws 
Petrographical Labor atory.. eeee es 
Physical Laboratory...... ses es 
Testing Laboratory......... ms - 
Thermodynamic Laboratory.... "s 
Shopwork...,, : Racewa det § XVI 





(b) Second Term. 
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§$III. MATRICULATION AND AD MISSION. 

All Students are recommended to take one or two years 
of the Arts Course. They are then, if otherwise qualified, ad- 
mitted into the Faculty of Applied Science without examina- 
tion. (See § IV. iv.) 

Students and Graduates in Arts will be admitted to such 
standing in the Faculty of Applied Science as their previous 
studies will warrant, but are recommended to take the draw- 
ine and shopwork during their Arts Course. 

Candidates who produce certificates of having already 
completed a portion of a course in some recognized School 
of Applied Science may be admitted to an equivalent stand- 
ing. 

Students may be allowed 'to take one or more courses of 
instruction, as Partial Students, upon showing, by examina- 
tion or otherwise, that they are qualified to do so. 

Candidates for examination must present themselves on the 
first day of examination. and all] Students, excepting those 
engaged in surveying field work, must attend punctually at 
9 a.m. on Wednesday, September 20th, when the lectures will 
begin. 

Examinations for entrance will be held in 1899 (I) on June 
12th, and following days, in McGill College and at local 
centres, and (2) on Thursday, September 14, and following 
days, in McGill College only. 

Any Head Master or other person desiring a local exam- 
ination in June must, before May 1oth, submit the name of 
some suitable person, preferably a University graduate, who 
is willing to act as Deputy Examiner, i.e., receive the ques- 
tions, hold the examinations, and forward the answers to 
Montreal. Further particulars relating to this examination 
will be given on application to the Secretary of the University. 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

(a) Mathematics. 

(b) English, including History. 

(c) French or German or Greek or Latin. 

In 1901 and subsequently, 

(d) One of the following-—(1) Another Language, (2) Botany; 
(3) Chemistry, (4) Physics, (s) Physiography. 
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Mathematics.—Arithmetic.—All the ordinary rules, including square 
root and a knowledge of the Metric System. dlgebra.—Elementary 
rules, Involution, Evolution, Fractions, Indices, Surds, Simple and 
Quadratic equations of one or more unknown cuantities. Geometry, 
—Euclid, Bks. I., IL., III., IV. and VI., with cefinitions of Bk V., 
and easy deductions. An equivalent amount of geometry from any 
standard text-book will be accepted. Trigonomery.—As in Hamblin 
Smith, pp. I-100, omitting Ch. XI. 

N.B.—In 1900 and subsequently the following additional Algebra 
will be required:—The three Progressions: Raio, Proportion and 
Variation ; Permutations and Combinations ; Binomial Theorem; 
Scales of Notation; Logarithms: Interest and Annuities. 





English—Writing from Dictation. Grammar.—A paper on Eng- 
lish Grammar, including Analysis. The candidzte will be expected 
to show a good knowledge of Accidence, as treated in any grammar 
prepared for the higher forms of schools. A similar statement 
applies to grammatical Analysis. Candidates ar: required to state 
the clause to which any subordinate sentence belengs, and to arrange 
and define the various parts of all sentences set. (Failure in Analysis 
and Parsing will cause the rejection of the paper) West’s Elements 
‘of «nglish Grammar is recommended as a text-book, and attention is 
particularly directed to pages 197-216. English Yistory.—The candi- 
dates will be required to give the chief details of lading events. While 
any text-book written for the upper forms of schools may be used in 
preparation for the examination, Gardiner’s Outine of English His- 
tory (Longmans) is recommended. Composition.—The candidates will 
write a short essay on a subject given at the time of the examination. 
Literature—Scotr’s Lady of the Lake, ed. Stuert (Macmillan) and 
SHAKSPERE'S Richard II., ed. Deighton (Macmillan), or WorpsworRTH 
(Arno..s Selections as specified in Junior Matriculation English 
[1899] of the University of Toronto.) 


French.—Grammar, including syntax, as in Bertenshaw (Long- 
mans), or equivalent text book. Easy translation from French 
into English and from English into Frerch: Dictation of 
similar exercise. Special credit will be given for evidence of familiar- 
ity with the spoken language. 


German.—Joynes’ German Reader (or equivalent amount), to- 
gether with German Accidence and translation irto German as in the 
First part of Vandersmissen’s German Gramnar (or equivalent 
amount). 


Greek.—Xrnopuon, Anabasis, Book I.; Grees Grammar. 
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Latin. —Czsar, Bell. Gall., Books I. and II.; and Virgil, Aeneid, 
Book I.; Latin Grammar. 

In both Greek and Latin, Translation at sight and Prose Com- 
position (sentences or easy narrative, based upon the prescribed 
prose text) will be required. 

At the September, but not at the June, examination, other works 
in Greek or Latin equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if 
application be made to the Professors of Classics at least a fortnight 
before the day of examination. 


Botany.— As in Groom’s Elementary Botany, Penhallow’s Guide 
to the Collection of Plants, and Blanks for Plant Description. 

Credit will be given for plant collections. 

Note.—Any plant of the same family may be substituted for any one 
of those specified in Part II. of Groom’s Elementary Botany, accord- 
ing to requirements of the locality. 


Chemistry —Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, comprising the 
preparation and properties of the chief non-metallic elements, and their 
more important compounds, the laws of chemical action. combining 
weights, etc. (As in Remsen’s “Elements of Chemistry,” pp. 1-160.) 


Physicr.—(As in Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science, Chap- 
fret 1h IIT. LV. and V.) 


Physiography —The elements of the Science (As in Tarr’s First 
Book of Physical Geography, or Hinman'’s Eclectic Physical Geo- 
graphy, or other text-book covering the same ground) 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


Candidates, who at the examination for Associate in Arts have 


passed in the above subjects, are admitted as Undergraduates. 

Candidates who have passed Academy Grade II. of the Province 
of Quebec, or the Preliminary Subjects of the Associate in Arts, will, 
on entrance, be exempt from examination in English Grammar, Dic- 
tation, English History and Arithmetic. 

Candidates who fail in one or more subjects at the June examin- 
tion, or who have taken part only of the examination and present 
themselves again in the following September, will be exempted from 
re-examination in those subjects only in which the examiners may 
have reported them as specially qualified. 

At the June examination, candidates from Ontario may present 
an equivalent amount from the books prescribed for the Junior Matri- 
culation Examination of the University of Toronto. 
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The Matriculation or Junior Leaving Examination accepted by 
the Universities of Ontario, and the Leaving Examinations of Nova 
Scotia, are accepted by the Faculty in so far as the subjects of their 
programme satisfy the Examiners of the Faculty, 1. e., when the sub- 

: jects taken are the same as, or equivalent to, those required in McGill 
University. 

Candidates who pass an examination at entrance in Freehand 
Drawing, equivalent to the First Year examination, may, on the 
recommendation of the examiner, be exempted from this subject in 

the First Year. 





21V. EXAMINATIONS. 






1. FACULTY EXAMINATIONS. 
















There will be a Christmas examination for Students of the 
irst Year in all the subjects, and for Students of the other 
ears in such subjects as shall be determined by the Faculty. 
A sessional examination in all the subjects will be held at 
the end of the First and Second Years. 


ee! 


i 
y 


2. UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 


: 
I. FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. ‘ 
(a) There will be a Primary examination at the end of the ¥% 


Third ‘Year in all the subjects of that year. Candidates must 
pass this Examination before entering the Final Year. 

(b) There will be a Final examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the end of the Fourth Year in all the 
subjects of that year. 

Successful Students will be arranged in order of merit. 


II. FOR THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE. 


Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors of Science of at least one 
year’s standing who shall have taken for one year a Graduate 
Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of Ap- 
pried Science of the University previously submitted to and 
approved by the Faculty, shall have passed an examination 
at the end of the year, shall, if required by the Faculty, have : 
presented a satisfactory thesis, and shall have performed such 
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other exercises as may be prescribed to that end: or Bache- 
lors of Arts or Bachelors of Science of at least two years’ 
standing who shall have presented a satisfactory thesis, shall 
have passed a special examination for the degree, and shall 
hnave performed such other exercises as may be prescribed 
to that end;—the whole to the satisfaction of the Faculty of 
Arts or the Faculty of Applied Science as the case m: iy be 
and also of any other Examiners whom the C orporation may 
associate with the Faculty—shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Master of Science. The Diploma and the Records of the 
University shall indicate, in special terms, that the Degree 
is conferred on the recommendation of the Faculty of Arts 
or the Faculty of Applied Science, as the case may be. 


Ill, FOR THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 


11.—Masters of Arts or Masters of Science or Doctors of 


Medicine, who, being Graduates of at least five years’ stand- 
ing, shall have distinguished themselves by special research 
and learning in the domain of Science, shall have presented 
a satisfactory thesis or published work, and shall have per- 
formed such other exercises as may be prescribed to that end: 
—the whole to the satisfaction of a standing committee con- 
sisting of such members of the Univ ersity as the Corporation 


may in that behalf appoint—shall be entitled to the Degree 
of Doctor of Science, 


IV. SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR OBTAINING THE TWO DEGREES 
OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN SIX YEARS. 


Phe Regulations heretofore in force have been modi fied 
so as to enable Students to take the two degrees of B.A. and 
B.Sc. in six years, as follows:— 

I. Students who have passed the Intermediate in Arts may 
enter the First Year of the Applied Science Course, and will 
be exempted from the ieee languages which they have 
already taken in’ Arts. 
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2. The remaining subjects required for the B.A. degree 
may be spread over three years instead of two. 

3. The Faculty of Arts will accept the Mathematical Phy- 
sics of the Applied Science Course in lieu. of the Mathema- 
tical Physics of the Arts Course. 

4. The Faculty of Arts will zccept the Laboratory Work 
in Physics in lieu of the Natural Science of the Arts Course. 

A certificate of Licentiate in Arts will be given along with 
the degree in Science to those who, previous to entering the 
Faculty of Applied Science, have completed two years in the 
Faculty of Arts, and have duly passed the prescribed exam- 
inations therein, but who do not wish to proceed to the de- 
gree of B.A. 


2V. GRADUATE COURSES. 


Students who take the Bachelor’s degree in one of the 
courses provided by the Faculty of Applied Science may gra- 
duate in any of the remaining courses by attending one or 
more subsequent sessions. 

Graduates may also take an advanced course in the branch 
in which they have received their degree. On passing an 
examination at the end of such advanced course, the Master’s 
degree will be conferred without further examination, on 
presentatian at the end of one additional year of a satisfac- 
tory thesis on approved work. 

Students are strongly recommended to take a Graduate 
Course, and special arrangements will be made for advanced 
and research work in the following :— 

In Architecture—Advanced study in design. (See § 
GREW 

In Chemistry and Mineralogy. (See § XIII., 8, 9 and 11, 
and § XIV., 4.) 

In the determination and comparison of the errors and the 
co-efficients of standards of length. (See § XIII., 3, and 
SAP i, T2.) 


In the determination of gravity.. (See § XIV., 11.) 
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The elasticity and strength of materials. (See § XIII., 2, 
and § XIV., 17.) 

In Mining and Metallurgy—Advanced study in metallurgy 
and ore dressing can be carried on with great adv rantage in 
the new laboratories. (See § XIII., 8, and XIV. [3.) 

The efficiency of pumps and hydraulic motors. (See 

mial., 2, and § X1V,,\ 12.) | 

The efficiency of power transmission by air, water, gas, 
steam and electricity. (See § XIII., 2, 6, 7.) 

The efficiency of steam, gas, oil and hot-air engines and of 
refrigerators. (See § XIII., 7 and 10.) 

The efficiency of machines and machine tools, and the 
power absorbed by the several processes of mechanical work, 
toee. 5 ALLI., 7.) 

The efficiency of dynamometers, belting and shafting, in- 
cluding investigations into the relative merits of the several 
unguents. (See §XIII., 7.) - 

The efficiency of the several types of boilers, including 
investigations on the heat-producing power of the several 
fuels. (See § XIII., 10.) 

On the efficiency of dynamos and electric motors. (See § 

mast, O& and § ALV., 6.) 

The flow of water through orifices and pipes, and over 
weirs. (See § XIII, 2, and § XIV., 

In Geodesy and practical astronomy. (See § XIV., 7.) 

In street railway design and theory, and in alternating 
apparatus. (See § XIII., 6, and § XIV. 7 

In Physics—The Macdonald Physics Building has been 
equipped and arranged with special reference to Graduate 
Courses and original research work in various branches of 
pure Physics. Every facility will be afforded in the work- 
shops for the construction of special apparatus required for 
such investigations: (See § XIV., 16.) 

In MATHEMATICS.—Students taking Graduate Courses will 
receive guidance in any advanced Mathematics required 1 
connection with their work. 
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¢VI. ATTENDANCE AND CONDUCT. 


I. Absence from any number of lectures can only be excused by 
necessity or duty, of which proof must be given, when called for, to 
the Faculty. The number of times of absence, from necessity or 
duty, that shall disqualify for the keeping of a session, shall in each 
case be determined by the Faculty. Any Professor may, at his dis- 
cretion, refuse credit for attendance, on the ground of lateness, in- 
attention or disorderly conduct. 

2. Any student who does not report his residence on or before 
November Ist in each year is, liable to a fine of one dollar. All sub- 
sequent changes of address must be immediately reported to the 
Dean. 

3. Every student is required to deposit with the Secretary of the 
University the sum of $5 as caution money for damage done to 
the furniture, machinery or other apparatus, and also for loss of and 
damage to books belonging to the University. In the case of im- 
proper or disorderly conduct in the University buildings or grounds, 
the Faculty may impose such penalty as may be deemed advisable, 
and may also inflict fines, to be deducted, if the Faculty thinks fit, 
from the caution money. 

If individual responsibility for damage cannot be traced, a pro 
rata assessment will 


be made over all the students more directly 
concerned. 





¢VII. LIBRARY. 
Librarian:—C, H. GouLp,. B.A. 
Assistant Librarian:—H. Mort. 


I. During the College Session the University Library is open 
daily (except on Sundays and general public holidays) from 9 a.m. 
till 5 p.m.; and the Reading Room from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., and also 
from. 7.30 till 10.30 p.m. On Saturdays, both Library and Reading 
Rooms close at § p.m. During vacations. both Library and Reading 
Rooms close at 5 p.m., and on Saturdays at I p.m. 

2. Graduates in any of the Faculties. on making a deposit of $s, 
are entitled to the use of the Library, subject to the same rules and 
conditions as Students. 

3. No borrowers other than a Professor or Lecturer may keep any 
book belonging to the Library longer than two weeks, on penalty of 
a fine of 5cts a volume for each day of detention. but any borrower 
may renew the loan of a book for fitting reasons. A borrower 
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incurring fines beyond the sum total of $1 shall be debarred from the 
use of the Library until they have been paid. 

4. Before leaving the Library, readers must return the books they 
have obtained, ;jto the attendant at the Delivery Desk. 

All persons using books remain responsible for them, so long as 
the books are charged to them, and borrowers returning books must 
see that ‘their receipt for them is properly cancelled. Damage to or 
loss of books shall be made good to the satisfaction of the Librarian 
and of the Library Committee. Writing or making any mark upon 
any book belonging to the Library is unconditionally forbidden. 
Any persons found guilty of wilfully damaging any book in any way 
shall be excluded from the Library, and shall be debarred from the 
use thereof for such time as the Library Committee may determine. 


5. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 


VIII. PETER REDPATH MUSEUM. 


1. The Museum will open every lawful day /from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m., 
except when closed for any special reason by order of the Principal 
or Committee. 

2. Students can obtain tickets of admission from the Principal on 


application. 

3. Students are to enter by the front door only, except when going 
to the lectures. 

4. Any student wilfully defacing or injuring specimens, or remov- 
ing the same, will be excluded from access to the Museum for the 


session. 


¢IX. FEES. 


The total fees for Undergraduates are $155.00 per annum, 
and this amount includes the fees for Tuition, Library, Matri- 
culation, Graduation, Laboratories, Workshops, Gymnasium, 
Grounds, wear and tear of Apparatus, .etc., etc. 

The Matriculation fee of $5.00 (included in the $155.00 fee) 
must be paid to the University Secretary previous to the ex- 
amination. 

Deposit for caution money (see § VI.), $5.00. 
Partial Students will be admitted to the Professional Classes 
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in any year on payment of the ordinary fees for that year ; 
or they may attend the lectures on any subject on payment 
olf a special fee, which, unless otherwise specified, is $12.50 for 
each term, or $25.00 for the whole session. 

SPECIAL LaBoraTory Frrs.—Partial Students desirous of 
taking Courses in any of the several Laboratories will be re- 
quired to pay a fee of $25.00 for each Course. 


SPECIAL WorksHop Frrs.—Partial Students desirous of 
taking the workshop courses will be required to pay the fol- 
lowing fees, which include cost of materials and use of all 
tools :— 


I day, or 7 hours per week for the whole Session from 


September to April : $25 00 
2 days, or 14 e = . 45 00 
3 days, or 21 zy ¢ i > 60 00 
4 days, or 28 vi . . : 70 OO 
Fee for Supplemental Examination, at date fixed by 
Faculty 2 00 
a = if for any special reason granted 
at any other date than that fixed by the Faculty 5 00 
Fee for a certificate of standing 2 00 


The fees must be paid to the Secretary, and the receipts 
shown to the Dean, within fourteen days after the commence- 
ment of attendance in each Session. tIn case of default, the 
Student’s name will be removed from the College books, and 
can be replaced thereon only by permission of the Faculty, 
and on payment of a fine of $2. 


The fee for a Graduate Course is $150.00. Graduates of 
this Faculty will be required to pay only one-half of this 
amount, 


Fee for the Degree of Master of Science (M.Sc.) $20 00 
Fee for the degree of Doctor of Science (Dise.)s.2 “gee 
Ii for any special reason the Bachelor’s or Master’s degree 
be granted in absentia the fee will be $40.00. 
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¢X. MEDALS, EXHIBITIONS, PRIZES AND HONOURS. 


Tue British ASSOCIATION MEDALS AND EXHIBITION, 
founded by the British Association for the Advancement of 
science, in commemoration of the meeting held in Montreal 
in the year 1884. 

A British ASSOCIATION MEDAL AND PRIZE IN Books 
are open for competition to students of the Graduating Class 
in each of the six Departments of the Faculty, and, if the exam- 
iners so recommend, will be awarded to the student takine 
the highest position in the final examinations. 

2. THE GOVERNOR GENERAL’S SILVER MEDAL (the gift 
of His Excellency The Right Honourable the Earl of 
Minto). 

This Medal will be awarded for graduate Research Work. 

3. SUMMER WorkK. (See § XI., 1.) The following prizes 
are offered for the best summer Theses: 

To the students of the Civil ea eae Course a prize of 
$25 presented by Alex. Mckee, Esq. 

To the students of the Electrical Engineering Course a 
prize of $25 presented by E. B. Greenshields, Esq., B.A. 

To the students of the Mechanical Engineering Course a 
ptize of $25 presented by Robert Gardner, Esq. 

To he students of the Mining Engineering Course, a prize 
of $25 presented by Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers. 

To the students of the Architectural Course a prize of $25 
presented by A. T. avioe. ESO, up slit peo. Paes Past 
President of Quebec Architects’ Association. 

Two prizes of $35 and $15 offered by the General Mining 
Association of the Province of Quebec will be open for 
competition to students from McGill University, Toronto 
University and Queen’s University, and will be awarded to the 
two students presenting the best Summer Theses on some 
subject connected with nine. Preference will be given to 
those Theses which show decided originality. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes will be open for com- 
petition at the ~peegianiieas of the Session. Students are re- 
quired to notify the Dean of their intention to compete, at least one 
week before the commencement of the Examination. 
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4. A Scott Exhibition of $50.00 and a British Association 
prize of $25.00 to the Students e entering the Fourth Year, the 
subjects of examination being the Mathematics and Theory of 
Structures of the Ordinary Course. 


5. Ihree prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00, to Students 
entering the Third Year, the subject of Examination being: 
—-the Mathematics of the Second Year Course. 

6. A Scott Exuipition of $50.00, founded by the Cale- 
donian Society of Montreal, in commemoration of the Cen- 
tenary of Sir Walter Scott, and two prizes of $25.00 
and $15.00 to Students entering the Second Year, the sub- 
jects of Examination being :— 


(a) English Literature (Summer Vacation work.) (b) Mathematics 
of the First Year Course. (c) Descriptive Geometry of First Year 
Course. 

8. Two Prizes, each of $10.00. presented by J. M. 
McCarthy, Esq., B.A.Sc., to Students entering the Third 
Year, for proficiency in bev elling or Transit Work. 


9. The sum of $150, presented by W. A. Carlyle, Esq., 
M.A., may be awarded in prizes to students of the Mining 
Course taking the highest positions in the degree e 


xamiuna- 
ticns of Igoo. 


Io. A prize (or prizes) to the amount of $50, presented by 
Messrs. Waddell, M.A.Sc., and Hedrick. Civil Engineers, 
Kansas City, Mo.., may be awarded for the best structure de- 
signs, prepared by the graduating class of 1go0o. 

11. Ihree prizes, of $10.00, $6.00 and $4.00, sigh 
by A. C. Hutchison, Esq., R.C.A., will be awarded to the thre 
undergraduates taking the hed standing in the F roche 
Drawing of the First Year. 


12, 


; 
A scholarship of the value of $too. for proficiency in 
Practical Chemistry, on the endowment of the late Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, to students entering the Second Year of the 
Chemical Course. For further conditions apply to the Dean. 

13. Prizes or certificates of merit are given to such Stu- 
dents as take the highest place in the Sessional and Degree 
Examinations. 









| 
| 
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14. Honours.—On graduation, Honours will be awarded 
for advanced work in Professional subjects. 

I5. SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS GRANTED BY HER Majesty’s 
COMMISSION FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 1851.—The Scholar- 
ships of £150 sterling a year in value are tenable for two or, in 
rare instances, three years. They are limited, according to 
the Report of the Commission, “to those branches of Science 

such as Physics, Mechanics and Chemistry) the extension of 
which is specially important for our national industries.” Their 
object is, not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but “‘to 
enable Students to continue the prosecution of Science with 
the view of aiding in its advance or in its application to the 
industries of the country.” 

A nomination to one of these scholarships for the year 1899 
was placed by the Commission at the disposal of McGill Uni- 
versity, and another may be granted in 1901. 

It is open to Students of not less than three years’ standing 
in the Faculties of Arts or Applied Science, and is tenable at 
any University or at any other Institution approved by the 
Commission. 

TLis Exhibition has been awarded as follows:— 


Evans, P. N., 1891 Macphail, J. A., 1893. King, R. O., 1895. 
Gill, J. L. W., 1807 McLean, W. B., 1899. 


16. The Mason prize of $50,00 in Electrical Engineering, 
given by Dr. A. F. Mason for original investigation in the 
practical application of Electricity. 

17. WorxksHop Prizes.—A prize of $20.00, presented by 
C. J. Fleet, B.A., B.C.L., for bench and lathe work in the 
woodworking department, open to Students of not more than 
two terms’ standing in workship practice. 


i XI. SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 


I. SUMMER Work.—During the summer vacation follow- 
ing the close of each year, all students entering the Third and 
H 
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Fourth Years are required to prepare a thesis on a subject 
specified by the Faculty. Any student may substitute for the 
specified subject a report on some practical work in course 
of construction. The marks given for these theses will be 
added to the results of the sessional examinations. The theses 
must be handed in to the Dean on or before September 21st. 

2. All Students in the Architectural, Civil, and Mining 
Engineering Courses, entering the Second and Third Years, 
and Students in the Civil Engineering Course entering the 
Fourth Year, are required to be in attendance at the Univer- 
sity on the 1st September, when the Field-work in Surveying 
will commence. (See § XIII., 3.) 

3. All Students in the Mining Course are required to at- 
tend the Summer School in Mining, held between the Third 
and Fourth Years (four to six weeks of field-work), and stu- 
dents between the Second and Third Years are advised to do 
the same if practicable. The school is held in May and June. 

4. Partial Students may be admitted to the professional 
classes upon payment of special fees. (§ IX.) 

5. Students in Applied Science may, by permission of the 


~ 


Faculty, take the Honour Classes in the Faculty of Arts. 

6. Undergraduates in Arts of the Second and Third Years, 
or Graduates of any University, entering the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science, may, at the discretion of the Professors, be ex- 
empted from such lectures in that Faculty as they have pre- 
viously attended as Students in Arts. 


7. Students who have failed in a subject in the Christmas 
or Sessional Examinations may regain their standing by pass- 
ing a supplemental examination at a time appointed by the 
Faculty. Unless such supplemental examination is passed, 
Students will not be allowed to proceed to any subsequent ex- 
amination in the subject. A second supplemental examina- 
tion will not be granted unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, to be investigated in each case by the Faculty. 


8. Students may be required to. answer satisfactorily a 
weekly paper on such subjects of the course as the Faculty 
may determine. 
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9. Credit will be given in the Sessional Examinations for 
work done during the session in certain of the subjects which 
will be specified at the commencement of the first term. 

10. Students who fail to obtain their Session, and who in 
consequence repeat a Year, will not be exempted from exam- 
ination in any of those subjects in which they may have pre- 
viously passed, except by the express permission of the 
Faculty. Application for such exemption must be made at 
the commencement of the Session. 

II. Partial Students are not eligible for prizes. 

12. Certificates may be given to Students who have pass- 
ed through any of the special courses attached to the curri- 
culum. 

13. The headquarters of the Canadian Society of Civil En- 
gineers are located in Montreal. The Society holds fort- 
nightly meetings, at which papers upon practical current en- 
gineering subjects are read and discussed. Undergraduates 
joining the Society as Students may take part in these meet- 
ings, and acquire knowledge of the utmost importance in 
relation to the practical part of the profession. 

14. Caps and gowns, also the overalls for the workshops, 
may be obtained from the janitor of the Engineering Build- 
ing. 


@ XII. SPECIAL LECTURES. 


In addition to the ordinary work of the Faculty, the following 
courses of special lectures were delivered during session 1898-99:— 

A. B. Kennelly, Ph.D. (Phila.), a series of lectures on ‘Submarine 
Telegraphy.”’ 

Walter B. Snow (soston), on “Efficiency of Mechanical Draft. 

Under the auspices of the Applied Science Society :— 

J. Wallace Walker, Ph.D., on “New Gases of the Atmosphere.” 

J. W. Bell, B.A.Sc., on “The Metallurgy of Copper and Lead.” 

G. A. McCarthy, B.A.Sc., and E. G. Matheson, B.A.Sc., on “Rope 
Testing.” 

J. M. McCarthy, B.A.Sc., on “‘Foundations of the S. S. Railway 
Bridge at Sorel, P.Q. 

Arthur Weir, B.A.Sc., 


9 


“History of Transportation in Canada.” 


A 
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E. Rutherford, B.Sc., on “‘Wireless Telegraphy.” 

Also, under the auspices of the McGill Mining Society:— 

J. F. Johnston, B.A., on “The Manufacture of High Explosives,” 

N. Norton Evans, M.A.Sc., on “Mining in Freiberg, Saxony.” 

Captain J. J. Riley, on “Mining in Peru in the Sixties.” 

W. Adams, B.A.Sc., on “Mining in British Columbia.” 

J. W. Sword, Esq., on ‘Mining Machinery in British Columbia.” 

C. C. Hansen, M.E., on:“New Electric Power Plant at the War 
Eagie Mines, Rossland, B.C.” 


XIII. COURSES OF LECTURES. 


N.B.—The following courses are subject to such modifications dur- 
ing the year as the Faculty may deem advisable. 


m ARCHITECTURE. 


Professor:—S. Hrenpest Capper, M.A. (Macdonald Professor of 
Architecture. ) 


Lecturer:—H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


The Architectural Course begins in the second year, for which 
the first year is preparatory, especially in the departments of Mathe- 
matics and Drawing (Freehand, Lettering and Projections). 

The work of the second year is of a general character, and 1s 
planned to combine to some extent the work of the Architectural and 
of the Civil Engineering students. 

The third and fourth years are devoted to more specialized archi- 
tectural study in various branches, and a fifth or graduate year will 
be organized for advanced study in design. For those students who 
desire to devote themselves more especially to the engineering side 
of architecture, the course is modified to include additional Mathe- 
matics in the third year, and the advanced course of Theory of 
Structures in the fourth year. Such students devote proportionately 
less time to architectural drawing and designing. 

In the second year the Historical Course embraces a rapid résumé 
of Architectural History from ancient Egyptian to modern times. 
The great eras of European civilization are successively dealt with, 
anu the evolution of styles is traced in their constructional and 
ornamental forms and methods. 

In the third and fourth years the historical lectures are arranged 
in continuation and extension of this general course, Renaissance 
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and Modern Architecture being specially studied in the third year. 
The fourth year comprises more detailed courses upon Ecclesiastical, 
Domestic and Public Architecture, dealing with the historic evolu- 
tion of architectural styles and with the problems and requirements 
of modern work. 

The constructive side of architecture is dealt with in the Archi- 
tectural Engineering Courses. 

In the second year ‘a general course, common to all architectural 
and engineering students, is given upon 3uilding Construction and 
Materials, which is supplemented and continued in the Testing Labo- 
ratories, where practical experiments are conducted. 

The Theory of Structures is dealt with, as also Municipal Engineer- 
ing and Sanitation and Hygiene, Heating and Ventilation, and Elec- 
tric Installation. 

Specifications, including Working Drawings and Architectural 
Practice, are dealt with in the third and fourth years. 

For the scientific requirements of the profession the courses in 
Mathematics are very fully developed, and include Descriptive Geo- 
metry, Shades and Shadows and Perspective; Surveying is also 
studied. 

Instruction in Drawing is given during all four years—lreenand 
Drawing (ornament and figure) from the cast, and Architectural 
Drawing occupying much of the students’ time during three vears of 
the course. Modelling in clay is included in the third aad fourth 
years. 

Problems in Architectural Design form the basis of work in the 
Architectural Drawing class from the earliest available period, and 
are combined with the study of the Classical Orders. 

A course of lectures is included upon General Art History, so’ as 
to place the architectural student in touch, not only with the decora- 
tive details of the different architectural styles, but also with con- 
temporary forms in other branches of art, especially the decorative 
arts employed in building. 


The special courses of study are as follows:— 


1. General Architectural History.—T., 10; W., 11: Second Year 
(Ist term) Ancient Egypt; Greece; Rome; Byzantine and 
Early Christian Architecture. (2nd term) Romanesque; The 
Monastic Orders; Gothic; The Renaissance and Neo-classic. 

2. Renaissance and Modern Architecture.—T., 9: W., 12: Third 
Year. (1st'term) The Renaissance in Italy and Spain. (and 
term) France; England; Colonial and Modern. 

3. Domestic, Public and Ecclesiastical Architecture.—F., 9: Fourth 
Year, Historical résumé; modern conditions and requirements. 
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M, 10; Second Year. The Orders of 


. Theory of Architecture. 
Composition; elements 


Architecture, arcading, mouldings, etc. 
of architectural effect; style. 
s. Art History.—M., 9; Third and Fourth Years together. Sculp- 
ture; Painting; The Indus:rial Arts. 
6. Drawing and Modelling: 
(a) Freehand Drawing from the cast (ornament and figure). 
4 hrs., Second Yea’; 6 hrs., Third and Fourth Years. 
About 2 hrs. additional time for water-color work, etc., 


ae 


in Fourth Year. 

(b) Architectural Drawing and Design.—9 hrs., Second Year. 
Studies of the ordes and order-problems; architectural 
rendering with brush and pen. 

12 hrs., Third year; 15 hrs., Fourth Year.—Problems in 
design. 

(c) Modelling, 3 hrs. (one. term) Third and Fourth Years. 
Architectural ornament modelled in clay from the cast. 


7. Building Construction.—Ik., 11; Second Year. Lectures and 
Exercises. 
8. Specifications and Contracis.—Th., 9; Third and Fourth years 


together. General condiions of contract, specifications for 
various trades; professional practice. 

9. Hygiene.—F., 12 (2nd Term): Third and Fourth Years together. 
Principles of sanitation aid house-drainage; ventilation; heat- 





ing; electric installation. 
10. Municipal Engineering. —W., 12; Third and Fourth Years al- 


ternately. Sewage of Cities and -Towns. 


ARCHITECTURAL EQUIPMENT. 


The architectural equipment consists of a representative collection 
of casts of architectural detail aid ornament and sculpture; of photo- 
graphs and illustrations; an arc-light electric lantern; a large collec- 
tion of slides, diagrams and models; and a library for architectunal 


study. (See § XV.). 
WomMEN STUDENTS. 


The Architectural, Freehand Drawing and Modelling Classes are 
open to Women Students. Information as to admission may be 
obtained on application to the Dean of the Faculty or to the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. | 
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2. CIVIL ENGINEERING AND APPLIED MECHANICS, 


Professor:—Henry T. Bovey, M. Inst. C. E. (Scott Professor of 
Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics). 


Assistant Professors:—R. S. Lea, Ma.E. 
E. G. Coker, B. Sc., A.M. Inst. C.E. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


The lectures on this subject embrace:— 

(a) The analytical ana graphical letermination of the stresses in 
the several members of framed structures, both simple and complex, 
as, ¢.g., cranes, roof and bridge trusses, piers, etc. 

(6) The methods of ascertaining and representing the shearing 
forces and bending moments to which the members of a structure 
are subjected. 

(c) A study of the strength, stiffress and resistance of materials, 
including a statement of the princdples relating to work, inertia, 
energy and entropy, together with a discussion of the nature and 
effect of the different kinds of stress and the resistance offered by a 
material to deformation and to blows. 

(d) The design and proper proportioning of beams, pillars, shafts, 
roofs, bridge piers and trusses, arches, arched ribs, masonry dams, 
foundations, earth works and retaining walls. 

Graphics—A complete course of mstruction is given in the gra- 
phical analysis of arches and of bridge, roof and other trusses, and 
in the graphical solution of mechaaical problems. It is therefore 
possible for the student to apply both the analytical and graphical 
methods of treatment, and thus to verify the accuracy of his calctr 
lations. 

Trext-Boox.—Bovey’s Theory of Structures and Strength of 
Materials. 

The Laboratory Work (see also § XIV.) is as follows:— 

FourtH YEAR.—During the Fourth Year students are expected to 
engage in a research upon the physical properties of a material of 
co struction, with special reference to the form and position of such 
material in the structure. 

During session 1898-90, theses have been prepared on the follow- 
ing :— | 

(a) The effect upon steel bars of combined torsion and tension; 

(b) The effect of the size of a concrete cube upon its strength; 

(c) The strength of rollers; 

(d) The influence of annealing or the tensile strength of copper 
under repeated stresses; 

(e) The torsional rigidity of round and square steel bars. 
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Tuirp YEAR.—During the Third Year the laboratory work includes 
the following :— 

(a) The Testing of Timber.—Transverse tests of hard and soft tim- 
ber beams; compressive, bearing, tensile, shearing and torsional tests 
of specimens from the same beams. 

(b) The Testing of Iron, Steel and Alloys.—Tensile tests of cast 
iron, wrought iron and steel beams; tensile, compressive and torsional 
tests of specimens of mild steel, cast steel, cast iron and alloys. 

(c) The testing of Bricks, Stones, Slates, etc—Compressive, absorp- 
tion and rumbling tests of bricks and stones; transverse, compressive 
and shearing tests of slates and other materials. 

(d) The Testing of Concrete and Cement.—Complete tests of con- 
ervtes and cements, in accordance with the standard methods. 

(e) Notes on the characteristics, uses, life, methods of preservation, 
etc., and special tests of the various materials of construction. 





BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 


A course of lectures is given on practical bridge construction, in- 
eluding: 

(a) The reasons governing the selection of a particular type of 
bridge; 

(b) A discussion of the loads to which the bridge will be subjected; 

(c) The calculations of the stresses in the several members of the 
bridge. 

(d) The determination of the sectional areas and forms of the 
members; 

(e) The design of the connections; 

({) The preparation of complete engineering drawings. 


HYDRAULICS. 


The Student is instructed in the fundamental laws governing the 
equilibrum of fluids, and in the laws of flow through orifices, mouth- 
pieces, submerged (partially or wholly) openings, over weirs, through 
pipes and in open channels and rivers. The impulsive action of 
a free jet of water upon vanes, both straight afid curved, is carefully 
discussed, and is followed by an investigation of the power and 
efiriency of the several hydraulic motors, as, e.g., Reaction Wheels, 


= 


Pressure Engines, Vertical Water Wheels, Turbines, Pumps, ete. 
TExT-Boox.—Bovey’s Hydraulics. 


The laboratory work (see also § XIV.) will include the follow- 


ing :— 


(a) Flow through orifices—The determination of the coefficients of 
discharge velocity, etc. 





12] 

(b) Flow over weirs——The determination of the coefficient of dis- 
charge with and without side contraction. Also the measure- 
ment of the section of the stream, 

(c) Flow through pipes—The determination of the effect upon the 
flow, of angles, bends and sudden changes in section. 

(d) Impact.—The determination of the coefficient of impact. 

(¢) Motors, etc—The determination of the efficiency of Pelton and 
other wheels, of vortex and other turbines, of centrifugal and 
other pumps, etc. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 


The lectures in this Course are of a descriptive character, 
including the details of construction of Vertical and Horizontal 
Water Wheels, Three Cylinder Engines, Pumps, Accumulators and 
Presses, Workshop Tools and Appliances, Dock and Harbour Ma- 
chinery and the Transmission of Power. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 


A special course of lectures on the transmission and distribution of 
power will be delivered during the term, and will embrace the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) Transmission and distribution by wire ropes, compressed air, 
and steam. 


(6) Electrical transmission and distribution. 


(c) Hydraulic transmission and distribution. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


The lectures on this subject will embrace -—~ 

(a) Water Supply—The quantity and quality of water; systems 
and sources of supply; rainfall and evaporation; storage as related 
to the supplying capacity of water-sheds; natural and artificial puri- 
fication; distribution, including the location of mains, hydrants, stop- 
valves, etc., combined or separate fire and domestic systems; details 
of construction, including dams, reservoirs, pumps, etc., preliminary 
surveys, estimates of cost, statistics, etc. 


(b) Sewerage of Cities and Towns.—The various systems for the 
removal of sewage; special methods in use for its treatment and ultim- 
ate disposal; the proportioning and construction of main, branch 
and intercepting sewers; -manholes, flush-tanks, catch-basins, etc.; 
materials used in construction; estimates of cost. 
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ELEMENTS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND FOUNDATIONS. — 
Lecturers:—-Professors Capper and Lea. 


These lectures will treat of:— 

(a) Brick and stone masonry. 

(b) Timber framing; flooring, beams, columns, centering, ete. 

(c) Iron and steel framing; girders, columns, etc. 

be (d) Fire-proof and slow-burning construction. 

(e) The bearing power of the various soils, rocks, ete. as they 
occur in Nature. 

(f) The stability and character of the underlying material at any given — 
site, taking into account the effect of frost, erosion) ete. 

(zg) The construction of different kinds of foundations, both on land 
and in water, by piling, dredging, coffer dams, open and 
pneumatic caissons, freezing, etc. 


2, SURVEYING, GEODESY AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Protessor:—C. H. McLrop, Ma.E. 
Lecturer:—J. G. G. Kerry; Ma.E. 


SURVEYING AND GEODESY. 


This course is designed to give the student a theoretical and 
practical training in the methods of land and geodetic surveying, in 
the field work of engineering operations, and in practical astronomy. 

The course is divided as follows:— 


SECOND YEAR.—Chain and angular surveying; the construction, 
adjustment, use and limitations of the various instruments. Under- 
‘ground surveying. Topography, levelling, contour surveying. Sim- 
ple curves and setting out work. Descriptions for deeds. General 
land systems of the Dominion and Provinces. 


THIRD YEAR.—Construction surveying, including the location of 
roads, transition curves, setting out work and calculation of quantities. 
Geodetic, trigonometric and’ barometric levelling. Topographic and 
photographic surveying. Hydrographic surveying. Introduction to 
practical astronomy. Graphical determination of spherical triangles, 
spherical projections, construction of maps. 

In the field the students of the Second and Third Years are re- 
quired to carry out the following:—(1) A chain survey. (2) A chain 
and compass survey. (3) A pacing survey. (4) A compass and mi- 
crometer survey. (5) A contour survey. (6) A plane table survey. 

. (7) A survey and location of a line of toad with determination of 
topography and contours and subsequent staking out for construetion. 


; 
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(8) A hydrographic survey of a river channel, including measure- 


ment of discharge. 


methods. 
transit. 


Astronomical 


observations 


+ 


with 


sextant 


(9) A survey at night illustrating underground 
and engineer’s 


All students are required to keep complete field notes, and from 


them prepare maps, sections and estimates of the work. 


The large drawing rooms are furnished with fixed mountings for 
the various instruments, in order to permit of their use and investi- 
gation during the winter months. 


FourtTH YEAR.—Practical Astronomy:—the determination of time, 


latitude, longtitude and azimuth. 


Geodesy :—figure of the earth ; 


measurements of base lines and triangulation systems; adjustments 
and reductions of observations. 


The field work of the Fourth Year consists in the measurement of a 


base-line, in triangulations and precision levelling. 


The practical work in astronomy (for equipment of observatory 


see XIV, Art 11) comprises: (1) Comparisons of clocks and chrono- 


meters. 


(2) Determination of meridian by 


solar 


attachment. (3) 


Meridian, latitude and time by solar and stellar observations with the 


engineer’s transit. 
astronomical transit. 


by transit in prime vertical. 


Field work is required of all students of the 


(4) Latitude and time by sextant. 
(6) Latitude by zenith telescope. 


(5) Time by 


Ve 


(7) Latitude 


Second and Third 


Years in the courses of Architecture, Civil and Mining, and of the 
Fourth Year in the Civil course. The work will begin on the first 


of September, and continue through the entire month. 
will be made in a place some distance from Montreal. 


The surveys 
Suitable pro- 


vision for board and lodging will be arranged for at the place selected. 


Exercises in the Geodetic laboratory (for equipment see & XIV., 


Art 11) carried out in the Fourth Year include the following:—(1) 
Meastirrement of magnifying power. (2) Determination of vernier errors. 


(3) Errors of graduation. 


(4) Measurement of eccentricity of circles. 


(5) ‘Determination of errors of run of theodolite microscopes. (6) 
(7) Graduating scales 


Investigation of the errors of a standard bar. 


with the dividing engine, and comparison thereof on the comparator. 
(8) Investigation of the errors of circles on the circular comparator. 


(9) Determination of the 
of the graduation errors 
(11¥ Investigation of the errors of aneroid barometers. 


onstants of steel tapes. 


(10) Investigation 


. 
of steel tapes on the fifty-foot comparator. 


(12) Investi- 


gation of the errors of level tubes, and determination of their scale 


vaiues. 
pendulum. 
horizontal 


(14) Measurements of magnetic dip, 


force. 


(13) Measurement of the force of gravity with a reversible 
declination and 


The equipment of the surveying department comprises the follow- 
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ing, in addition to the apparatus of the Observatory and Geodetic 
Laboratory:—Eleven transit theodolites by various makers, with 
solar and mining attachments. A photo-theodolite, 8-in. alt-azimuth 
Seven .dumpy and three wye levels. Hand levels and clinometers, 
Two precision levels. Five surveyors’ compasses. Three prismatic 
compasses. Pocket compasses. One solar compass. Three marine 
sextants. Artificial horizons. Four box sextants. Two reflecting 
circies. Two large plane tables. Four traverse plane tables. Four 
current meters. Rochon micrometer. Double image micrometer. 
Field-glasses. Two heliotropes. Several barometers. 300 ft, and 
500 ft. steel tapes suitable for base measurements. Steel chains and 
steel bands. Linen and metallic tapes. Sounding lines. Pickets, 
Levelling rods. Micrometer targets. Slope rods. Pedometers. 
Station pointer, pantographs, planimeter, slide rules and minor ap- 
pliances. 7 

Examinations for Land Surveyors:—Any graduate in the Faculty 
of Applied Science, in the Department of Civil Engineering and Land 
Surveying, may have his term of apprenticeship shortened to one year 
for the profession of Land Surveyor in Quebec or Ontario, or for 
the profession’ of Dominion Land Surveyor. 

Text Booxs:—Gillespie’s Surveying, Johnson’s Theory and Prac- 
tice of Surveying, Shortland’s Nautical Surveying, Green’s Practical 
and Spherical Astronomy, Nautical Almanac, Baker’s Engineers’ 
Surveying Instruments. 


TRANSPORTATION. 
On Common Roads, Railways and Canals. 
The lectures will embrace:— 


(a) A brief historical review of the inception and carrying out of 
the great Canadian systems of transportation, and a resumé of the 
jaws governing them. 

(6) Common roads and streets.—Provision made for them in set- 
tling up land; the traffic for which they are suited, and the cost of 
hauling it over different surfaces; the materials used in their constrtc- 
tion, and the merits and cost of the: various systems, 

(¢c) Canals and rivers.—The Canadian canal system, the methods and 
costs of construction and maintenance, the traffic it is designed to 
carry, and the cost of transportation. 

(d) Steam railroads.—The traffic they serve and the cost of hand- 
ling it, the details of location and the influence of physical features and 
trade possibilities upon it, and cost and design of construction, the 
duties of the engineer upon such work. the appliances at present in 
use for safe and speedy handling of trains. 




































(e) Electric roads.—The traffic which they now carry, their loca- 
tion and construction, the reasons for their rapid extention, and their 
probable future, 

The questions of the development and applying of motive power 
and the various appliances, mechanical and electrical, now in use for 
these special purposes are taken up in special descriptive lectures in 
the mechanical and electrical departments. 


4. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


Lecturers:—C. H. McLrop. Ma.E. 


H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


This course deals with the methods of representing objects oa one 
plane so that their true dimensions ‘may be accurately scaled. It 
discusses the methods employed in the graphical solution. of the 
various problems arising in engineering design, and deals generally 
with the principles underlying all constructive drawing. The methods 
taught are in all cases illustrated by applications to practical problems. 
It is the aim of the work to develop the imagination in respect to the 
power of mentally picturing unseen objects, and inciuentally precision 
in the use of the drawing instruments is attained. 


First YEAR.—Geometrical drawing, orthographic projections, in- 

cluding penetrations; developments, sections, etc. Isometric pro- 

jection, a 
SECOND YEAR.—Problems on straight line and plane. Projections 

of plane and solid figures. Curved surfaces and tangent planes. 

Intersections of curved surfaces. Axometric projections. Shades and 

shadows. Mathematical perspective and the perspective of shades and 

shadows. 


5 FREEHAND DRAWING, LETTERING, E1C. 
Assistant Professor:—H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


In the Freehand Course, the object is to train the hand and eye 
so that students may readily make sketches from parts of machinery 
etc., either as perspective drawing in light and shade, or as prepara- 
tory dimensioned sketches from which to make scale drawings. 

In the Lettering Course, plain block alphabets, round writing and 
titles will be chiefly dealt with. In this course, also, tinting, tracing, 
blue printing and simple map drawing will be included. 












Professor:—R. B. Owens, E.E. (Macdonald Professor of Electrical 
Engineering). 


Lecturer:—L. A. Herpt, Ma.E., E.E. 


The first two years of the Undergraduate course of instruction in 
Electrical Engineering are devoted mainly to preparation in mathe- 
matics. physics, chemistry, mechanics, .drawing and shopwork, and 
work in the physical and chemical laboratories. The electrical 
studies of the Third Year consist of the principles of electro-magnet- 
ism and continuous current dynamo electric machinery—two lec- 
tures per week, the principles of electrical measurement—one lecture 
per week, and four periods of three hours each in the Physical 
and Electrical Engineering laboratories. The Fourth Year 4s 
devoted principally to electrical work. Lectures and recitations on 
alternating current phenomena, including the principles of action 
and design of alternating current machinery for lighting and power 
purposes—three lectures per week; electric lighting systems, in- 
cluding central station design and operation, street railways, electric 
power transmission, etc.,— three lectures per week; and three periods 
of three hours each in the electrical engineering laboratory. In the 
second term of the Fourth Year a choice may be made _ between 
the following options: electro-chemistry, advanced thermodynamics, 
hydraulics (second term). Each Fourth Year student is required to 
present a thesis giving the results of a suitable experimental investi- 
gation. 

Undergraduate Courses. 


1. Electro-Magnetism and the Magnetic Circuit. The theory and 
application of the laws of electro-magnetism and the laws of the 
magnetic circuit. T., Th., at 9. First term. 

2. Direct Current Dynamo-Electric machinery. The principles of 
action of commutating and rectifying machines are discussed, and 
their practical design considered upon the general lines developed 
by Hopkinson and Kapp, and used by our best makers. Each student 
is required to design and make complete drawings of a direct current 
machine. T., Th., at 9. Second term, 

3. Alternating Currents and Alternating Current machinery. Theore- 
tical consideration of variable current flow in circuits containing Te 
sistance, inductance and capacity under different conditions. The 
principles of action of synchronous and induction apparatus. Com- 
plete designs of one of more types of alternating current machines 
are required. M., W., F., at 11. First and Second term. 

4. Electric Lighting and Systems of Electric Distribution. The 


6. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
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location, design and operation of central and isolated lighting plants. 
The design and construction of distributing lines. Arc and incandes- 
cent lamps. The application of motors for general power purposes. 
Each student is required to design a lighting or power plant, making 
drawings and estimates for its construction, and to make a test of, or 
a report on, a commercial plant. T., W., F., at 10. First term. 

5. Electric Railways and Electricity in Engineering Operations. 
The location, design and operation of power plants for city and 
inter-urban service; line and track construction, car equipment. Elec- 
tric locomotives for special service, electricity in mining, ventilating, 
hoisting, etc. Station economics. T., W., F., at 10. Second term. 

EXPERIMENTAL CAr.—By the courtesy of the Montreal Street Rail- 
way Company, a special testing car, completely equipped for investi- 
gating the problems of tramway work, is available. 

6. E’ectrical Engineering Laboratory: 

(a) Includes such tests of direct current dynamos, motors, boosters, 
motor-generators, dynamotors, converters, open and closed coil 
constant current machines, and arc and incandescent lamps as illus- 
trate the principles of their action. T., Th., 2-5. First and Second 
term. 

(b) Includes similar tests upon alternators; synchronous motors, 
compensators and converters; transformers, potential regulator, re- 
action coils, frequency and phase-changing apparatus, etc. M., W., 
F., 2-5. First and Second terms. 

7. Te‘egraphy and Telephony. Single, duplex, quadruplex and mul- 
tiplex telegraph systems, telephone systems, current generation for 
telegraph and telephone work, central telegraph and telephone sta- 
tions. Line construction and testing. Special systems of signalling. 
One lecture per week at time to be arranged. First term. 


Graduate Courses. 


8. Special problems in the theory and practice of altetnating current 
working. Two lectures per week at time to be arranged. First and 
Second terms. 

9. Advanced Laboratory Investigations. Special research work by 
Students having necessary previous training. 

10. Electrical Engineering Seminar. Weekly meetings are held, 
at which students present carefully prepared papers upon current 
engineering literature and special topics in connection with their 
studies or their laboratory work. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 


(See page 121.) 
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7. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 





Professor:—R. J. Durvey, B.Sc., Ma.E., A.M.Inst. C.E. 
(Workman ‘Professor of Mechanical Engineering.) 
. M.Sc., A.M.Can.Soc™ Game 


Demonstrator.—. ~ ee ee se ee ee ee se ee 


Lecturer:—H. M. Jaguays, M./ 


This course embraces four subjects of study, as follows:— 
I. DESCRIPTIVE MECHANISM AND KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY, 


A course of lectures, illustrated by the lantern, is given in the 
second year, introducing the subject of mechanism in general to the 
student. Beginning with elementary contrivances and common 
forms, the functions and principles of all kinds of ordinary mechan- 
isms are explained; and the course concludes with detailed deserip- 
tions of prime movers, machine tools, locomotives, and other ma 
chinery. 

The science of Kinematics applied to machinery is then taken up. 
Reuleaux’s principles and classifications are followed, and illustrated 
by the fine and unique collection of models in the Museum. The 
synopsis of the course includes the following subjects: Definition of 
a machine. Lower Pairs. Kinematic chains and trains. Centrodes. 
Restraint. Higher Pairs. Force and chain closure, Dead points, 
Notation Analysis of the quadric crank chain, the slider-crank chain, 
the double-slider crank chain. Chamber crank and wheel trains. 
Kinematic synthesis. | 


II. Dynamics or MACHINERY. 


While motion without regard to force was considered in the kine- 
matic course, the action of external forces so as to compel rest or 
prevent change of motion, or so as to produce or to change motion 
in the links of mechanism, is now considered in a series of lectures 
extending over two years. 

The Third Year course embraces the following:— 

Friction. Laws based on recent experiments applied to journals 
and pivots. Railway brakes. Resistance to rolling, Friction im 
mechanisms treated graphically. Dynamics of belt and rope drives. 
Friction clutches. Elementary parts of dynamics of the steam engine, 
Curves of crank effort for single and multiple cranks, Fluctuation of 


energy and of speed. Fly-wheels, Indicators. Absorption and 
transmission dynamometers. 


FourtH YEAR.—Balancing of double and single acting engines 
and of the locomotive. Rigid dynamics applied to the connecting 
rod, the oscillating engine, the governor, and gyrostatic action in 
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machinery. The inter-relation between fly-wheel and governor, 
Dynamics of machine tools, of pumping and of forging machines. 
Graphic treatment of the dynamics of complicated machines. Knock- 
ing of steam engines. 


III. MAcuIne DesiIcn. 


In the above courses the parts of the machines considered have 
been supposed perfectly rigid; their real state in this respect is con- 
sidered in two courses of lectures extending over the Third and 
Fourth Years. 

In the Third Year the principles of the strength of materials are 
applied to the elements of machines: é.g.:—bolts and nuts, keys and 
cotters, rivets and riveted joints; journals, pivots, axles, shafts and 
their couplings. 

In the Fourth Year the first term is devoted to the more com- 
plicated parts of machines, such as bearings, pulleys, toothed wheels, 
pistons and their rods, connecting rods, cranks and their shafts, fly- 
Wheels, valves, pipes and cylinders. The second term is taken up 
with the discussion of the theoretical] principles involved in the special 
machine which is being designed in the drawing office. In succes- 
Sive years, a marine engine, a slotting machine, an overhead travel- 
ing crane, an experimental pump, an air pump and other machinery 
have been taken up. 


IV. MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


This course extends over three years:— 

SECOND YEAR.—Elementary principles of mechanical drawing. 
Simple machine details. Sketching of machinery. Dimensioning, 
tracing and conventional coloring. 

THIRD YEAR.—Making of working drawings, Simple designing. 
Engine designing. 

FourtH YEAR.—Practical machine design. The complete design 
of a machine, such as a steam engine, a pump, a crane, a turbine, a 
machine tool, or an air pump and condenser. 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 


(See page 121.) 


Graduate Course. 
A graduate course in Mechanical Engineering has now been ar- 
langed for, and will consist of part or all of the following work: 
Experimental researches on steam engines and boilers, hot air 
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and gas engines, compressed air plant for power transmission, re- 
frigerating machines; on superheated steam, cylinder condensation, 
and feed heating; and on the value of fuels. 

Experiments on the relative value and properties of lubricants, on 
transmission and absorption dynamometers, on the efficiency of trans- 
smission machinery, and of machine tools. 

i Researches on the tempering and welding of various materials; and 


.on the properties of alloys. 


8. MINING AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING AND 
ASSAYING. 


-Professor:—JoHN BonsALL Porter, E.M., Ph.D. (Macdonald Pro- 


fessor of Mining and Metallurgy). 


Lecturer:—Joun W. Bett, M.Sc. (Macdonald Lecturer in Metal- 
lurgy and Assaying). 


Demonstrator:—N. M. YvuiLe, B.Sc. 
Fellow:—S. F. KirKpatrick, B.Sc. (Dawson Fellow in Metallurgy). 


The work of the department does not begin until the third year of 
the regular course, and is chiefly carried on in the fourth year, as it 
is desirable that the students should have mastered the general prin- 
ciples underlying all engineering work before attacking the somewhat 
complex and highly specialized subjects of the professional courses. 

I. Three introductory courses are given in the Third Year, as fol- 
lows :— 


Mrininc A.—Ore dressing. One lecture a week on the theory and 
practice of ore dressing and coal washing.—Treatment of ores under- 
ground and at the surface, hand picking, crushing and sizing, 
separating, vanning, jigging, etc. 

Mill. machinery and appliances; breakers, rolls, screens, jigs, van- 
ners, tables, washers, buddles, magnetic separators, etc. (25 lectures.) 


Laboratory, see Mining B. 


Mininc B.—Laboratory course for A. Simple examinations and 
tests of ores, sands and gravels, by means of pan, vanning shovel, 
hand jig, magnet, classifier, etc., giving experience in prospecting and 
testing without the aid of machinery. (40 hours.) 


MeETALLurRGY A.—One lecture a week in general elementary nietal- 
lurgy—including introduction, fuels, furnaces and refractory materials, 
typical metallurgical operations and reactions, and the metallurgy 
of the less important elements—zinc, tin, aluminum, ete. (25 lectures.) 

II. Several advanced courses and options are given in the Fourth 


Year as follows:— 
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Minine C.—One lecture a week on Principles of Mining.—Pros- 
pecting, sinking, drifting, developing, methods of mining, timbering, 
hauling, hoisting, drainage, lighting, ventilating, etc. Mine accidents 
and their prevention; general arrangement of plant, administration, 
stores and dwellings, etc. Mining law. (25 lectures—see also D.) 


Mininc D.—One lecture a week on Mining Machinery, and five 
hours a week in drawing room and laboratory on Mining and 
Metallurgical design. Mining and ore dressing machines and metal- 
lurgical appliances. (25 lectures and Ifo hours in drawing room, etc.) 


MininGc E.—One day a week in the Ore Dressing Laboratory. Tests 
of ores, adjustment and use of machines. Horse-power and efficiency 
determination for different machines under varied conditions. Mull 
tests, etc., etc. (150 hours.) 

Metatturcy B.—One hour for one term in Metallurgy of Gold 
and Silver, etc. Extraction of precious metals from iree milling ores; 
stamp mill amalgamation, amalgamating pan and barrels, patio pro- 
cess, etc. Extraction from refractory ores; roasting chlorination, 
cyanide process, special methods, etc. Extraction from base metals, 
cupellation, parting, etc. Laboratory as in G. (25 hours lectures.) 

METALLURGY C.—One hour a week on the Metallurgy of Iron and 
Steel, etc. Fuels, including calorimetry and furnace efficiencies. Iron 
and steel and the manufacture of structural material. Wath laboratory 
as in H. (25 hours lectures.) 

METALLURGY D.—One hour a week on the Metallurgy of Copper, 
Lead, Silver, etc. Sampling and mixing of ores; calcination and roast- 
ing; mechanical calciners; smelting in reverberatory and shaft-fur- 
naces: matte fusions; Bessemerizing, refining, etc. Wet methods; 
electro metallurgy. Laboratory as in G. (25 hours lectures.) 

METALLURGY E.—One hour a week for one term on advanced 
Metallurgy, slag calculations, ‘pyrometry, etc., etc., with laboratory 
as in G. (12 hours lectures.) 

MerTratturcy F.—Fire’ Assaying Laboratory. Assaying appliances. 
Furnaces, crucibles, scorifiers, cupels, etc. Pulp and button balances, 
and wet assay apparatus. Sampling and preparation of ores for assay; 
preparation and choice of fluxes and reagents, charges, methods, etc. 
Assays of gold and silver ores. Assays of lead ores. Parting of bul- 
lion, and assays of base bullion. Demonstrations and lectures, sand 
75 hours laboratory work. 

Metatturcy G.—Metallurgical Laboratory. Use of furnaces— 
roasting, smelting, refining, etc. Pyrometry and tests of refractory 
materials. Flue gases and flue dust. 100 hours in laboratory, with 


demonstrations. 
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Meratturcy H.—A short course in Metallurgical laboratory on 
calorimetry and elementary pyrometry, etc., in connection with C, 
(20 hours, with additional time in Gas Analysis Laboratory.) 

Special Courses are also offered in secord term of Fourth Year in. 
Mineral and Metallurgical Chemistry, Electro Chemistry, Hydraulics 
and Advanced Thermodynamics. One of these several options must 
be taken. (12 to 25 lectures and laboratory work.) 

Special courses in advanced work are also offered in both Mining. 
and Metallurgy, and these courses, owing to the unequalled equipment 
of the new laboratories, as detailed below, can be made exceedingly 
valuable both theoretically and practically. 


III. LaporaTories.—The admirable laboratories of the University. 
are of peculiar advantage to students in the Mining Course, and 
enable them not only to become acquainted with the theory of their 
subject, but to personally investigate its methods on a large scale. 

During the first three years of the course, the students do systematic 
work in the several workshops and laboratories. During the last 
part of the Third and the chief part of the Fourth Year, they spend 
a large proportion of their time in the working laboratories for Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy. (See 8 XIV.) In these latter, the 
general method is to assign to each student certain methods and 
pieces of apparatus which he must use and study out in detail, and 
upon which he must make a written report. In this work he is. 
guided by the professor and demonstrators, and assisted by the other 
students, each of whom he must in turn assist in his special work. 
In this way every student must acquire detailed knowledge of cer- 
tain typical operations and a fair general experience of all of the 
other important methods in use. 


IV. [LLusTRATIONS, MusEuUMS, SociIETIES, Erc.—In addition to a. 
large series of lantern slides, the department already owns a collec- 
tion of over one thousand photographs, eight hundred of which-are 
kept in series in duplicate, and loaned to students for the session; 
and arrangements are being made to furnish sets of these, at cost 
price, to such students as wish to retain them. This collection is 
rapidly being enlarged. 

The Museum of the new building contains suites of ores, fuels 
and metallurgical materials, models of mines and furnaces, and speci- 
mens of finished products. 

The McGill University Mining Society meets fortnightly to read’ 
and. discuss papers by graduate and student members. and from time 
to time to hear lectures given by outsiders eminent in) the profession. 

V.—EXcURSIONS are made by the classes, from time to time, to such 
metallurgical works and mining establishments as are within reachi. 
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VI. SUMMER SCHOOL.—The summer vacation class in Mining insti- 
tuted last year is now a fixed part of the course. All students of 
Mining in regular course are required to attend this class in the 
vacation between the Third and Fourth Years, and students passing 
from the Second to Third Year are advised to do so also. 

The school was held in 1898 at the mines of the Dominion Coal 
Company in Cape Breton, and at the Richardson and Hurricane Gold 
Mines in Nova Scotia. In 1899 it will be in the anthracite mining 
region of Pennsylvania, and in the great iron and steel works near 
Philadelphia. In 1900 some other mineral locality will be visited. 

The purpose of the school is to show the students by actual 
example the relations that obtain between theory and practice in 
engineering, and to acquaint them sufficiently with the methods and 
details of practical mining work to enable them to appreciate the tech- 
nical details of the final year’s teaching. 

About six weeks are spent by the class in visiting mines and 
furnaces, and studying their operation. The protessor of mining and 
his assistant go with the class, and give daily explanations and de> 
monstrations. The students take notes and sketches, and at the end 
of the school each student writes up these notes in the form of a 
report, and these reports are accepted as the Summer Essays required 
by the Faculty. 

Aid to Students.—The instruction given during this summer course is 
free to all mining students, and the only expense to them ig the cost 
of board, lodging and railway fares, and every effort is made to keep 
these expenses as low as is practicable. 

As some students may have difficulty in finding even this sum in 
addition to the cost of the regular course, a fund has been provided by 
Sir William Macdonald, and deserving students who require aid can 


$ 


Mave money advanced them by applying to the professor of mining. 


A 


9.. CHEMISTRY AND ASSAYING. 


Professors: B. J. Harrincton, M.A., Ph.D.’ (Greenshields Professor 
of Chemistry and Mineralogy). 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A.. Ph.D. (Macdonald Professor 
of Chemistry). 


if NeEvit Norton Evans, M.A.Sc. 
Lecturers: ] 








) ( ALEXANDER BropiE, M.A.Sc. 
Demonstrators: } 


ee - 








Students in all the departments of Applied Science are expected to 
take up the study of Chemistry in the Second Year, having previously 
acquired a knowledge of some branches of Physics in the First Year 
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of their course. They attend a course of lectures, supplemented by 
tutorial classes, on the laws of Chemical Combination, Chemical For- 
mulae and Equations, the preparation and properties of the more 
important Elements and their Compounds, etc. They must also de- 
vote at least one afternoon a week throughout the session to practi- 
cal work in the laboratory, where they learn the construction and use 
of ordinary apparatus, and perform a series of experiments designed 
to cultivate the powers of observation and deduction. Many of the 
experiments involve accurate weighing, and for this purpose |the ele- 
mentary laboratory is well supplied with balances. During the second 
term considerable attention is also devoted to the subject of Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

The lectures in the Third Year comprise:— 

(a) A course dealing mainly with the methods and reactions em 
ployed in‘chemical analysis, being explanatory of the work done in 
the laboratory. One lecture a week during the session, (b) A course 
on the Metals-and some of their. more important compounds, con- 
sisting of two lectures a week during the first term. (c) An elementary 
course on Organic Chemistry, consisting of two lectures a week during 
the second term. (d) A course on the composition and analysis of 
Iron and Steel. One lecture a week during the second term. 

The laboratory work of the Third Year comprises an extensive 
course of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, including in the 
latter case gravimetric, volumetric and electrolytic methods. The 
analysis of Iron and Steel will be taken up during the second term. 

Lectures in the Fourth Year include a systematic course of Organic 
Chemistry, and a. course on Physical Chemistry, each consisting of 
two lectures a week. In the lectures on Organic Chemistry special 
attention is paid to the commoner substances which find an application 
in the Arts. The lectures on Physical Chemistry are divided into 
two ‘parts. In the first term they include a study of such physical 
properties of gases, liquids and solids as are known to depend upon 
their chemical constitution, Thermo-chemistry, and the law of Mass 
Action. The second term is devoted to Electro-Chemistry, theoretical 
and applied. The lectures will be based upon the application of the 
gaseous laws to solutions. This will be followed by descriptions of 
the most recent applications of Electricity to the production of Metals 
and Chemicals. 

Laboratory work in the Fourth Year will be arranged to suit the 
requirements of students. Those intending to prosecute organic work 
will take up a complete course of Organic Preparations and Analysis, 
but they must also spend some time on the essential physico-chemical 
methods; while students of Physical Chemistry must spend enough 
time in the Organic Laboratory to become familiar with .the chief 


Macdonald Chemistry Building 
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methods of organic work. Those intending to devote themselves to 
Mineral Chemistry will omit the Organic Chemistry, but must study 
the more important Physico-Chemical methods, and devote a large 
amount of time to advanced Mineral Aanalysis. All students in the 
Chemistry Course must take up Water and Gas Analysis during the 
first term. Mining students devote two afternoons a week to assaying 
in the wet way, and attend a short course in Gas Analysis. Fire 
Assaying is done in the Mining Department. 

Laboratory courses will also be provided for students who wish 
to make a specialty of any particular branch of Industrial Chemistry, 
such as the Chemistry of Oils, Iron and Steel Analysis, Bleaching, 


Papermaking, and manufacture of Chemicals, etc. 


10. THERMODYNAMICS. 
Lecturer:—R. J. Durvry, B.Sc., Ma.E., A.M.Inst. C.E. 
Demonstrator:—H. M. Jaguays, M.A., M.Sc., A.M.Can. Soc. CE 


Fundamental laws and equations of thermodynamics. Application 
to perfect gases and to steam saturated and superheated. Efficiency 
of perfect heat engines. Efficiency of actual.air, gas, petroleum, and 
steam engines. 


A study of the steam engine, including wire-drawing, cylinder 
condensation and jacketing, and the most efficient and most econo- 
mical point of cut-off. Sizes and proportions of cylinders in single, 
double and triple expansion engines to develop a given power. Ex- 
pected indicator diagrams. Sizes and proportions of the principal 
types of steam generators. Comparison of practical suitability of 
steam and caloric engines. Theory of engine and boiler testing. 

TexT-Boox.—Ewing’s Steam Engine. 

Peabody’s Tables of Properties of Steam. 


11. GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


Professors:—B. J. Harrincton, M.A., Ph.D. 
Frank D. Apams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D. 
Demonstrator:—Osmonp E. Leroy, B.A. 
The courses are arranged as follows:— 
THIRD YEAR.— 


GENERAL GEoLocy.—The lectures will embrace a general survey of 
the whole field of Geology, and will be introduced by a short 
course on'Mineralogy. Especial attention will be devoted to Dy- 
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namical Geology and to Historical Geology, including a descrip- 
tion of the fauna and flora of the earth during the successive pe- 
riods of its past history, as well as to the economic aspects of 
the subject. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive collections in 
the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as by models, maps, sections 
and lantern views. There will be an excursion every Saturday 
until the snow falls, after which the excursion will be replaced 
by a demonstration in the Museum. 

Text-Book.—Dawson, Hand-book of Geology. Books of Re- 
ference—Dana, Manual of Geology; Scott, An Introduction to 
Geology. 





MINERALOGY.—Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by models 
and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum. Among the 
subjects discussed are: Crystallography; physical properties 
of minerals dependent upon light, electricity, state of agegre- 
gation, etc.; chemical composition, calculation of mineral 
formulae, quantivalent ratios, etc.; principles of classification, 
description of species. / 

DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—Laboratory practice in blowpipe 


analysis and its application to the determination of mineral 
species, 


FourRTH YEAR:— 





MINERALOGY (In continuation of the course in Third Year)—De- 
Scription of species, particu'ar attention being paid to those which 


are important as rock constituents and to the economic minerals 
of Canada. 


PETROGRAPHY.—The modern methods of study employed in Petro- 
graphy are first described, and the classification and description 
of rocks is then taken up. 

In addition to the lectures, one afternoon a week during the 
second term will be devoted to special microscopical work in the 
Petrographical Laboratory. 


T ext-Book. 





HARKER, Petrology for Students. 


PRACTICAL AND AppiiED GroLtocy.—A description of the methods 
employed in observing and recording geological facts, conclud- 
ing with a general treatment of the nature and mode of occur- 
rence of Ore Deposits. 

Text-Books.—GE1xkir, Outlines of Field Geology; KeEmp, Ore 


Deposits of the United States: Puiturps and Louis, A Treatise 
on Ore Deposits. 
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CANADIAN GEOLOGY.—A general description of the Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 
PETROGRAPHICAL LaBoratory.—See § XIV., 15. 


GEOLOGICAL CoLLoQguim.—A discussion each week during second 


term of some Geological topic, references to the literature of 

which have been given by the Professor in the week preceding. 

The course is intended to give students some acquaintance with 

Geological literature, as well as a wider knowledge of the great 

principles which underlie the Science. 

PALZONTOLOGY.—(For students taking Honours.) Special studies 
of some of the more important groups of fossils. 

Books of Reference.—NicHOLsON and LypgEKKER, Manual of 
Palaeontology; ZITTEL, Text-book of Palaeontology. 
NotTe.—Students of the Mining and Chemistry courses take all the 

Mineralogy of the Third Year. Mining Students take all Courses of 
the Fourth Year. Chemistry Students take, in addition to the Geology 
of the Third Year, the Mineralogy of the Fourth Year. 

The Petrographical Laboratory is open to Fourth Year Mining 
Students during the second term. 

12, EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
Professors:— Joun Cox, M.A. (Macdonald Professor of Physics). 
I. RutTHERFORD, M.A., B.Sc. (Macdonald Professor 
of Physics). 
Demonstrators:—Rosert O. Kine, B.A.Sc. 
J. W. FRAsER, B.Sc. 
R. M. McCuiunce, B.A. 

The instruction includes a fully illustrated course of Experimental 
Lectures on the general Principles of Physics (embracing, in the 
second Year—The Laws of Energy—Heat, Light and Sound; in the 
Third Year—Electricity and Magnetism), accompanied by courses of 
practical work in the Laboratory, in which the Students will perform 
for themselves experiments, chiefly quantitative, illustrating the sub- 
jects treated in the lectures. Opportunity will be given to acquire ex- 
perience with all the principal instruments used in exact physical and 
practical measurements. 

LABORATORY CoursE.—Three hours per week spent in practical 
measurements in the Macdonald Physical Laboratory in conjunction 
with the lecture courses. 

Sound.—Velocity of Sound; determination of rates of vibration of 
tuning forks; Resonance; laws of vibration of strings. 

Light—Photometry: Laws of Reflection and Refraction; focal 
lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, lenses, telescopes and 
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microscopes; the sextant; spectroscope, spectrometer, diffraction grat- 
ing, optical bench, polariscopes. 


Heat.—Construction and calibration of thermometers; melting and 
boiling points; air thermometer; expansion of solids, liquids and gases; 
cal‘ rimetry; pyrometry. 

Magnetism and Electricity—Measurements of pole strength and mo- 
ment of a magnet; the magnetic field; methods ou deflection and 
oscillation; comparison of moments and determination of the elements 
of the earth’s magnetism; frictional electricity. 

Current Electricity—A complete course of measurements of current 
strength, resistance and electromotive force; calibration of galvano- 
meters; the electrometer; comparison of condensers; electromagnetic 
induction. 


SECOND YEAR.—Electrical_Engineering Students are given an extra 
laboratory period of 3 hours per week, which allows of a more extend- 
ed and complete course of experimental work. 

TuirRD YEAR.—Students of Electrical Engineering will continue 
their work in the Phpsical Laboratory in the Thir dYear. The fol- 
lowing is a brief outline of the course:— | 

Magnetic elements and measurements. Use of Variometers. Testing 
magnetic qualities of iron. 

Theory and practice of absolute electrical measurements. 

Comparison and use of electrical standards of resistance, E.M.F., 
self-induction and capacity. 

Principles of construction of electrical instruments, 

Testing and calibration of ammeters, voltmeters and wattmeters. 

Insulation and capacity tests. Electrometers and Ballistic methods. 

Construction and treatment of storage cells. Testing for capacity 
and rate of discharge. 

Electric light photometry. 

An additional course on telegraph and telephone work is under 
consideration. 

The following are some of the sections in which special provisions 
have been made for advanced physical work:— 

Heat.—Thermometry. Comparison and verification of delicate 
thermometers. Air thermometry. Measurement of high tempera- 
tures. Electrical resistance thermometers and pyrometers. Thermo- 
electric pyrometers. 

Calorimetry. Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. Variation of spe- 
cific heat with temperature. Latent heat of fusion and vaporisation. 
Heat of solution and combustion. Electrical methods. 

Radiation and conduction of heat with special methods and appa- 
ratus. Dynamical theory of gases. 
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Viscosity. Surface Tension. Variation of properties with tempera- 
ture, 


Light—Photometric standards. Spectro-photometry. Theory of 
colour vision. Spectroscopy and spectrum photography. Compound 
prism spectrometers. Six inch and 2% inch Rowland Gratings. 
Study of spectra of gases. Fluorescence and anomalous dispersion. 
Polarimetry. Landolt and other polarimeters. Form of wave sur- 
face. 

Sound.—Velocity in gases and various media, Absolute determina- 
tions of period. Harmonic analysis of sounds. Effects of resonance 
and interference. 

Electricity and Magnetism.—Magnetic properties. Influence of stress 
and torsion. Influence of temperature. Effects of hysteresis. Mag- 
neto-optics. Other effects of Magnetisation. wiamagnetism. 

Electrical standards and absolute measurements. Calibration of 
electrical instruments. 

Insulation and capacity testing. Electrometer and Ballistic methods. 
Temperature variation of resistance and E.M.F. Thermo-electric 
effects. Electrolysis. Chemistry of primary and secondary batteries. 
Resistance of Electrolytes, Polarisation. 

Electric discharge in gases and high vacua. Dielectric strength. 


Behaviour of insulators under electric stress. Specific inductive 
capacity. Electro-magnetic optics. Alternating currents of high 


frequency and voltage. Electrical waves and oscillations. Discharge 
of electrification by Rontgen rays, ultra-violet uranium and thorium 
radiations. 

N.B:—Students taking a Graduate Course will receive guidance in 
any advanced Mathematics required in connection with their work. 


13, MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS. 


Professor:—G. H. CHANDLER, M.A. 
Lecturer:—R. S. Lea, Ma.E. 


The work in this department is conducted from the outset with 
special reference to the needs of Students of Applied Science: Much 
time is given to practice in the use of Mathematical Tables, particular 
attention being paid to the solution of triangles, the tracing of curves, 
graphical representation of functions, reduction of observations, etc. 
Areas, volumes, masses, centres of gravity, moments of inertia, etc., 
are determined both by calculation and by observation or experiment, 
and each method is made to supplement or illustrate the other. In 
this connection, use will be made, in actual laboratory practice, of a 
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large amount of apparatus, such as balances, Atwood’s machines, 

inclined planes, chronographs, rotation apparatus of various kinds, 

etc. The different methods of approximation and the reduction of 

results of experiments and observations will also receive due attention. 
The lectures will embrace the following subjects:— 


First YEAR.—Euclid, to the end of Book VI., with exercises on 
Loci, Transversals, etc., Algebra, including the Binomial Theorem. 
Elements of Solid Geometry and of Geometrical Conic Sections. 
Piane and Spherical Trigonometry. Elementary Kinematics and 
Dynamics/ 


SECOND YEAR.—Analytic Geometry. Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. Dynamics of Solids and Fluids. 


THIRD YEAR.—Continuation of Analytic Geometry, Calculus and 
Dynamics. 

Classes may also be held for advanced (optional) work in these 
or other subjects. 


N.B.—Students taking Graduate Courses will receive guidance in 
any advanced Mathematics required in connection with their work. 


Lext-Books (Partial list)—Todhunter’s or Mackay’s Euclid, Hall 
& Knight’s Elementary Algebra, Wilson’s Solid Geometry and 
Conic Sections, Wentworth’s Analytic Geometry, Chandler’s Calculus. 
Blakie’s Dynamics, Wright’s Mechanics. Bottomley’s Mathematical 
Tables, Chambers’ Mathematical Tables. 


14. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Professor:—C. E. Moystr, B.A. (Molson Professor of English 
Language and Literature). 
Lecturer:—. . 


ee 


A special course in English Composition is prescribed for all 
students in the First Year. The general aim of this Course is to train 
the students to express themselves in good English, and to cultivate 
in them readiness and accuracy of perception in matters of thought 
and style. Essays on current events and on popular and literary sub- 


jects, based on selections from the writings of well-known authors, 
are written weekly. 


VACATION Worxk.—During the vacation. students entering the 
Second Year are expected to read certain selected standard works 
in literature and fiction, and are required to pass an examination 
based upon a knowledge of the textual matter of such works. The 
marks obtained in this examination will be reckoned in determining 
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the relative standing at the sessional examinations at the end of the 
Second Year. 
The works selected for the vacation of 1899 are:— 
Shakspere’s Tempest, ed. Deighton (Macmillan); 
scott’s Waverley; 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield; 
Selections from the Spectator, edit. by Deighton (Macmillan), 


15. METEOROLOGY. 


Instruction in Meteorological Observations will be given in the 
Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of the Senior Students. 
Certificates will be granted to those Students who pass a satis- 
factory examination on the construction and use of Meteorological 


Ii,.truments and on the general facts of Meteorology. 


2 X1V. LABORATORIES. ‘ 


In the Laboratories the Student will be instructed in the art 
of conducting experiments, a sound knowledge of which is 
daily becoming of increasing importance in professional work. 

I. AssAyING LABorATOoRY. See MIninG and METALLUR- 
GICAL LABORATORIES. 


2. ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. See GEODETIC Lazo- 
RATORY. 

3. CEMENT LABORATORY. See TESTING LABORATORIES. 

4. CHEMICAL LABORATORIES.—In September last the Chem- 
ical work was transferred to the new Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building, where admirable facilities are afforded for 
study and research in the various departments of Chemistry. 
The building is spacious, well lighted, and ventilated by means 
of electric fans, one placed in the basement and two in the 
attic. The electric current for these, as well as for lighting 
purposes, etc., is obtained from the Engineering Building. 
The rooms throughout are heated by hot water, and the fresh 
air introduced into the building is heated by passing it over 
steam coils. The principal laboratories and preparation 
rooms are abundantly supplied with distilled watet brought 
by tin pipes from a tank in the attic. 
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The main lecture theatre, extending through two storeys, is 
entered from the ground floor, and seats nearly 250 students. 
The acoustic properties of the room have proved excellent, 
The lecture-table is supplied with coal-gas, oxygen and hy- 
drogen, electricity, water, vacuum, down-draught, etc., and 
can be well:seen from all parts of the room. 

Besides the main lecture theatre there are three smaller 
class-rooms, accommodating from 40 to 60 students each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a floor-space ot 
about 2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation 
for nearly two hundred students working at atime. They are 
lighted on three sides, and have ample hood space. One is 
intended for beginners, and the others for more advanced 
work, more particularly in qualitative and quantitative analy- 
sis. In connection with each of the main laboratories is a 
_balance-room, equipped with balances by several of the best 
makers. é 

Physical Chemistry is provided for in a special laboratory, nearly 
30 by 4o feet, lighted from the north, and supplied with electricity, 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc. The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
gravities of solutions, of the depression of freezing point, and the rise 
of boiling point, of the densities of gases and vapours. There are 
constant-temperature baths for accurate measurement of solubilities, 
Konlrausch’s apparatus for determining the electrical conductivity 
of solutions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring the electro- 
motive forces generated between metals and their solutions, and in 
voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters for mea- 
suring the heat effects produced in chemical reactions. There 1s 
on the same floor an optical room furnished with refractometers for 
measuring the refractive indices of solutions, goniometers, polari- 
scopes and spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be added 
as required for research work. 

Immediately adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemistry 1s 
the Photographic department, supplied with two dark rooms, atf- 
ranged on the maze system, and supplied with the necessary appli- 
ances for all ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
camera. Apparatus for micro-photography will shortly be added to the 
equipment. 

The laberatory for gas analysis has a northern exposure, and is 
fitted with a large tank to contain water at the temperature of the room, 
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for use in obtaining a constant temperature in the measurement of 
gases. [he tables are arranged for work with mercury, and the labora- 
tory is supplied with the apparatus of Hempel, Dittmar, Orsat, Elliot, 
and others. It contains also Fleuss, Boltwood and Topler pumps for 
producing high vacua. 

The laboratory for electrolytic analysis is supplied with accumu- 
lators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 
meters, etc. 

Another room is shortly to be equipped with electric furnaces and 
other appliances for electro-chemical work. 

The organic department comprises a laboratory for preparations and 
research, a combustion room for analysis, a dark room for polari- 
scope and saccharimeter work, and a lecture room. The laboratory 
is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for organic research—special 
hoods for work with ‘poisonous gases, regulating ovens for digesting 
and drying at various temperatures, filter presses for the extraction 
of raw materials, and various forms of apparatus for distillation in 
vacuo. The dark room is equipped with polariscopes and _ sacchari- 
meters for sugar work. And there is a large supply of the necessary 
organic chemicals, which are supplied free of charge to students 
engaged in routine or research work in this department. 

The laboratory for determinative mineralogy has places for 28 stu- 
dents, and is supplied with abundant material for practical ‘work. 
It adjoins the lecture-room, in which the lectures in advanced 
mineralogy are delivéred. The mineralogical department is also 
provided with suitable machinery, run by electricity, for use in the 
cutting and polishing of minerals and rocks. 

The Library contains a valuable collection of the most re- 
cent Enelish, French and German books, and sets of various 
jcurnals-and transactions, including the Berichte der Deut- 
schen Chemischen Gesellschaft, Journal fiir praktische Chemie, 
Chemisches Central-blatt, Fresenius Zeitschrift fiir Analy- 
tische Chemie, Annales de Chemie et de Physique, Journal 
of the Chemical Society, Chemical News, Mineralogical Maga- 
zine, Mineralogische und Petrographische Mittheilnugen, 
etc. The library is open to students under such restrictions 
as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been 
grouped together on the same floor, and there is a hydraulic 
lift running from the basement to the attic. The offices and 
principal laboratories and supply rooms are also connected by 
a system of telephones. The building is practically fire-proof. 
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5. Dynamics, Laporatory or. See MATHEMATICS and 
DyNAMIcSs, LABORATORY OF. 


6. Evecrricat LAaBorATORIES.—These have been com- 
pletely remodelled during the past year, znd now contain all 
principal types of commutating, synchroious and induction 
machinery, together with ample facilities for investigating 
their action. The several laboratories are the Standardizing 
Laboratory, the Dynamo Laboratory and laboratories for 
special investigation. 


(a) The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with four 
Kelvin balances for current measurement, best range, .025 to 
600 amperes, a Weston laboratory standird ammeter, range 
with shunts O—60o0 amperes, a Weston boratory standard 
voltmeter, range with multipliers o—3000 volts, special Wes- 
ton alternating current voltmeters, special potentiometer with 
standard cells, means for measuring high end low resistances, 
dielectric strength of insulating materials, etc. 

Direct current for the laboratories is furnished either from 
the generating unit in the service plant, a special motor-dyna- 
mo whose voltage can be varied from o—1ovolts, current capa- 
city 300 amperes, a 75 k.w. hour storag: battery arranged 
in sections, and from any machine in the cynamo laboratory. 
Alternating current of several wave shapes and of frequen- 
cles up to 150 periods per second, and of voltages up to 
200,000 is available. A ‘special transformer having a current | 
capacity of 800 amperes is used for alternating current am- 
meter calibration. i 

(b) The Dynamo Laboratory. This hboratory consists 
of two sections; a section devoted to direct current work, and 
a section devoted to alternating current work. The previous 
method of driving from an overhead line shaft and clutch 
pulleys has been abandoned, and individual motors sup- 
plied for each dynamo. Each motor is frovided with suit- 
able series turns and variable shunt, the whole being con- 
nected to act with or against the shunt turns, das compound- 
ing or a differential effect is desired. The speed of the mo- 
tors can be varied about 50 per cent. by field rheostat. This 
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gives perfect contiol of dynamo speed. Current for operat- 
ing is obtained from six independent -sources of sup- 
ply; one 75 k. w. direct connected unit in services 
plant, three sets of 25 k. w. hour chloride accumulators, and 
two city supply circuits. All dynamos and motors are mount- 
ed On strong testing benches fifteen inches high, with slotted 
floor so that any machine can be placed anywhere on the bench 
and secured in plate. Two small travelling cranes over the 
benches allow machines to be easily shifted. All wiring is 
done in conduits under the floor, and large sectional switch- 
boards are provided for current distribution about the labo- 
ratories. Special iesting tables permanently wired up and 
fitted with circui: breakers, switches, etc., facilitate the 
work. lwenty-fve commutating machines, generators, 
motors, boosters, motor-generators, dynamotors, converters, 
closed and open coil arc machines, varying in capacity from 
a fraction of a kilewatt to 75 kilowatts of many different 
types and makes wre provided for direct current testing. 
lwelve alternating current machines, including generators, 
synchronous motors, compensators, and synchronous con- 
verters, together wth a large amount of stationary and rotary 
induction apparatus, are provided for alternating current work. 
Several of the alteraating current dynamos are of the inductor 
type, and several different shaped inductors are provided with 
each machine to give different wave forms. Also a specially 
arranged induction motor serves as a frequency changer. 

The laboratory is also provided with between sixty and 
seventy voltmeter:, ammeters and wattmeters of standard 
make and of differnt ranges, condensers, rheostats, standard 
resistances, etc. 

(c) Special Laboratories. A laboratory for special investt- 
gations adjoins the standardizing laboratory, and a large bat- 


tery room, and room for photometric work, are also provided. 


7. MATHEMATICS AND. DyNAMics, LABORATORY OF.—The 
equipment of this Laboratory includes instruments for the 


measurement of distance (scales, micrometers, cathetometer),: 


ef area (planimete’s), of volume (flasks, graduated vessels, 


K 
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etc.), of time (clocks, chronographs), of mass (beam and 
spring balances) ;.it is also provided with a mechanical inte- 
grator, specific gravity balances, Atwood and Morin machines 
for experiments on the Laws of Motion, inclined planes, a 
variety of rotation apparatus (gyroscope, Maxwell's dynam- 
ical top, torsion balance, pendulums, etc.), air-pumps, ther- 
mometers, barometers, etc. 

The Mathematical Laboratory is used chiefly in connection with 
the course in Dynamics. Lectures are given on the fundamental and 
derived units of the Science, as well as on the Laws of Motion, and 
deductions from the same. When the students have in this way been 
made acquainted with some of the ideas of the subject, they are au- 
mitted to the laboratory, where.experiments of a progressive charac- 
ter are assigned to them, These experiments are in all cases quan- 
titative, and embrace the measurement of mass Ly means of accurate 
physical balances, of intervals of time by clock and chronograph, and 
of distance by means of scales, screw micrometers, etc. They then 
proceed to the measurements of areas, volumes, velocities, accelera- 
tions, forces, specific gravities, friction, and also to pendulum experi- 
ments, etc. The equipment of the laboratory for this work is very 
complete, embracing as it does the ordinary instruments for the 
purpose to be found in most physical laboratories, together with a 
variety of apparatus specially constructed for this laboratory. Par- 
ticular attention is given in the lectures to the principles of obsery- 
ing in general, the sources of error, etc.: the whole course having 
reference to the subsequent work of the student in the Physical and 
Engineering Laboratories. 


8, MecHAntcaL LaBoratory.—In this Laboratory experi- 
ments are carried out on the efficiency of belts, shafting, and 


machine tools. Governors are tested with the chronograph, 
and lubricants by journal friction-testing machine. Sliding and 
rolling friction and the stiffness of ropes also form subjects 
for experiment. 


Much valuable apparatus has been added to this laboratory since 
the opening of the Buildings, all of which has been made in the 
mechanical workshops, and mainly by students. The Thurston oil 
tester and the Bunte’s viscosimeter, which formed the original equip- 
ment, have been supplemented by a hydraulic dynamometer for test- 
ing the efficiency of machines, a rotary transmission dynamometef 
on a new principle, with recording attachment, a pneumatic gauge 
for measuring delicate pressures down to the 3,o00th of a Ib. per 
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square inch, two other draft gauges, a belt transmission dynamometer, 
a belt-testing, and other apparatus. 

With these instruments, and with the machines and other ap- 
pliances in the workshops, experiments are carried on during the 
winter session, and students sometimes carry out researches during 
the summer months. 

Many visits have also been paid to engineering works and manu- 
factories of importance. 

9. METALLURGICAL LABORATORY. See MINING and 
METALLURGICAL LABORATORIES. 

10. Mit~tinc Room. See Mrnine and METALLURGICAL 
LABORATORIES. 

II. Gropetic LABoRATORY.—The equipment of this la- 
boratory consists of:— 

(1) Linear instruments. 

(a) A Rogers comparator and standard bar for investigating 
standards of length. 

(b) A fifty-foot standard and comparator for standardizing steel 
bands, chains, tapes, rods, etc. 

(c) A Whitworth end-measuring machine and set of standards. 

(d) A Munro-Rogers linear dividing engine. 

(2) Circular instruments. 

(a) A Rogers’ circular comparator and dividing engine. 

(b) Two level triers. 

(3) Time. 

(a) An astronomical clock and clock circuit in connection with 
the observatory clocks. 

(b) Chronometers running on mean and sidereal time. 

(c) Chronograph. 

(4) Gravity—A portable Bessel’s reversible pendulum apparatus, 
with special pendulum clock and telescopic apparatus for observ- 
ing coincidences of beats. 

(5) A water gauge apparatus for testing aneroid barometers. 

(6) Magnetic instruments :— 

(a) A Kew dip circle. 


(b) A Kew filar magnetometer. 


The laboratory is constructed with double walls and en- 
closed air spaces, and hasa special heating apparatus, so that 
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the temperature within may be brought to, and held at, any 
desired degree. 

The ordinary course of instruction in this laboratory is 
described in § XIII., Art. 3. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY.—The Observatory equip- 
ment for the purpose of instruction in practical astronomy 
consists of :— 

t. A Bamberg prismatic transit with zenith attachment. 

2. Two astronomical transits for meridian observations. Collim- 

ating telescopes. 

2. A Troughton & Simms’ zenith telescope. 

An astronomical transit in the prime vertical. 


. cn oon 


Sidereal and mean time clocks and chronometers, 

6. Chronograph and electrical circuits by which observations and 
clock comparisons within or without the observatory may be 
made. 

12. Hyprautic Lasporatory.—Here the student will 
study practically the flow of water through orifices of various 
forms and sizes, through submerged openings, over weirs, 
through pipes, mouth-pieces, etc. 

The equipment of this laboratory includes:— 


3 “D 


‘ 


ft. in sectional area. With this tank experiments are conduct- 
ed on the flow of water through orifices either free or sub- 
merged. By a simple arrangement the orifices can be rapid- 
ly interchanged without lowering the head, and with the loss 
of only about one pint of water. The indicating and measur- 
ing arrangements connected with the tank are exceedingly 
delicate and accurate, all times being automatically recorded 
by an electric chronograph ; and valuable results have al- 
ready’been obtained. By means of a special connection with 
the city water-supply, the available head of water may be in- 
creased up to 280 ft. 


(a) A large Experimental Tank, 20 ft. in height and 25 sy. 


(6) An Impact Machine, which renders it possible to mea- 
sure the force with which water flowing through an orifice, 
nozzle, or pipe, strikes any given surface, and also the im- 


pulsive effect of the water entering the buckets of hydraulic 
motors. 
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(c) A Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. 

(d) A Jet Measurer specially designed for investigating the 
dimensions of the jet produced in the phenomena known as 
“the inversion of the vein.” With this apparatus it is pos- 
sible to determine, within .oor inch, the dimensions of a jet 
in any plane and at any point of the path. 

(e) Numerous orifices, nozzles, and mouth-pieces. 

(f) A specially designed stand-pipe, with all the necessary 
connections for pipes of varions sizes for investigations on 
frictional resistance. The presaures are measured by record- 
ing gauges, etc. 

g) A flume about 35 feet in length, by 5 ft. in width by 3 
ft. 6 ins. in depth. 

(1) Weirs up to 5 ft. in width, and with a depth of water 
over the sill varying from nil to 8 inches. A weir-depthing 
machine, with three adjustable heads, gives the surface depth 
of the stream at any three points in a transverse section. The 
velocity of the stream is also determined by means of a double 
Pitdt tube. 

(1) Numerous hydraulic pressure-gauges. 

(7) A mercury column 60 feet in height. 

(k) Gauge-testing apparatus. 

(2) Various rotary, and piston meters, and a Venturi meter. 

(m) Apparatus for illustrating vortex motion. 

(x) Apparatus for illustrating vortex ring motion, and for 
determining the critical velocity of water flowing through 
pipes. 

(0) Five specially built gauging tanks with suitable indica- 
tors, each having a capacity of 800 cubic feet. Also other 
portable tanks. 

(p) Transmission and absorption dynamometers. 

(q) An experimental centrifugal pump, which can be tested 
with varying heights of suction and discharge. 

(r) An inward-flow turbine, a new American turbine, a b 
Pelton, and other motors and turbines. i; 

(s) Standard gallon and litre measures with glass strikes. 

This Laboratory is also provided with a set of pumps, spect- 
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ally designed for experimental work and research. They are 
adapted to work under all pressures up to 120 lbs. per sq. in., 
and at all speeds up to the highest found practicable. The 
set is composed of three vertical single acting plunger pumps 
of 7 in. diam., 18 in. stroke, driven by one shaft. They 
have two interchangeable valve chests, and it is arranged 
that both the valves and their seats may be removed and re- 
placed by others. The pumps are also provided with a double 
set of continuous triple recording indicators designed in the 
laboratory and having electrical connections. With these, 
an accurate record of the history of the suction and discharge 
valves may be obtained at any given time, all fluctuations of 
time, speed, pressure, etc., being automatically recorded. 


In the Hydraulic Laboratory, investigations are being carried out 
on the flow of water through orifices of different sizes and forms, on 
the effect of viscosity upon the flow, and for the purposes of deter- 
mining the co-efficients of discharge through conical nozzles. , 

Similar experiments and also experiments on the flow of water 
over weirs have been directly conducted by the students, who are 
thus able to obtain experience in the scientific treatment of hydraulic 
problems, which will certainly be of the utmost value to them in 
their future career. 


13. MINING AND METALLURGICAL LABORATORIES.—lhe 
Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building is now completed, 
and the Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories, situated 
in the lower part of the structure, are fully equipped. 


These laboratories, with the lecture rooms and ibrary, the pro- 
fessor’s office, and rooms for apparatus, supplies and fuel, are very 
conveniently arranged individually and with regard to one another, 
and occupy the lower part of the main building and the whole of 
both wings. The total floor space covered is approximately 15,000 
square feet, divided as follows:— 

Mining and Ore-Dressing Laboratory, or Milling Room, 3,500 
square feet; Metallurgical Laboratory, or Furnace Room, 3,000 
square feet; Assay Laboratory, 2,500 square feet; Wet Assaying 
Rooms, 500 square feet; Technical Lecture Room, 750 square feet; 
Library and Drawing Room, 750 square feet; Offices, Stores and s0 
forth, 4,000 square feet. 

The two rooms first mentioned are of great size, and are the chief 
laboratories of the department. In these it is possible to take any 
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ores of gold, silver, copper or lead in the condition in which they 
come from the mines, and to treat them from beginning to end pre- 
cisely as they are treated in the ore-dressing works and smelting 
plants of the mineral regions. They may therefore be considered as 
constituting a small commercial plant for the actual production of 
metals. They differ from commercial plants, however, in that an or- 
dinary ore-dressing establishment or smelter is designed to treat the 
ores of only one district and sometimes of only one part of a district. 
The University Laboratories must of course be adapted to all ores now 
found or likely to be found in the Dominion, and therefore contain 
a greater number of pieces of apparatus than are to be found in any 
one commercial establishment, although probably no case will come 
up when all of these machines will be used for any one test. 


Tur Mititnc-Room is equipped with a complete working plant, 
capable of treating, if necessary, 10 to 20 tons of ore per day, the 
chief pieces of apparatus being:—Rock Crushers of three kinds 
(“Blake,’ “Dodge” and ‘“‘Comet’’), to break the large pieces of 
ore to small size. Stamp mills of 500 and 950 lbs., respectively, for 
the fine crushing and amalgamating of gold ores. Huntington mill, 
for crushing and amalgamating. Rolls, both coarse and fine, to reduce 
ores to powder when necessary. Trommels and sieves for sizing the 
crushed ores. Adjustable Hartz, Collom and slide jigs, with 2 
and 4 compartments, for concentrating minerals by gravity. Revolving, 
bumping, and belt tables, Frue vanner, Wilfley table, etc., for separ- 
ating valuable minerals contained in fine sands and crushed rock. 
Plates, pans and barrels for amalgamating gold and silver ores. 
Spitzkasten, spitzliitten, magnetic separators, coal washers, buddles 
and various other special pieces of ore-dressing apparatus. 

The machinery above mentioned is not in miniature; it is of full 
size, such as the graduates will afterwards find in use in working es- 
tablishments, and is provided with hydraulic lift, belt and bucket ele- 
vators, hand trucks, etc., etc. It is, however, so arranged that. each 
piece can be worked by itself, and taken apart and cleaned up; and 
such of the larger pieces as cannot be used for small quantities of 
material are duplicated in miniature by working models for handling 
small lots of material. The laboratory, while thus «adapted. to illus- 
trate continuous work on a comparatively large scale, is even more 
perfectly designed for experimental work on as small a scale as is 
compatible with accuracy of result. The motive power used in the 
laboratories is electricity, generated in the University power and light 
station, and utilized through a number of electric motors conveniently 
placed near the machines to be operated. The department is equipped 
with the most approved apparatus for electrical measurements, and 
is thus able to make constant and accurate determinations of the 
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amount of power used by each machine, and for any especial condition 
ot use. 


THE METALLURGICAL LABORATORY is fitted with a water-jacket 
blast-furnace, 24 ins. inside diameter, with the necessary blast appara- 
tus for smelting lead and copper; also with a hand reverberatory 
furnace, a Bruckner-cylinder furnace, an English cupellation-furnace, 
and several crucible furnaces. 

It has also a lead-lined chlorination barrel for high pressures, with 
filter press, air pump, etc., and several small vats, barrels, etc., for the 
chlorination and leaching of silver and other ores, aiso both large and 
small cyanide extraction plants for gold ores, these being the new 
methods which are revolutionizing the gold metallurgy of the world 
and producing such extraordinary yields in the mines of South Africa, 
the United States and Australia. 

In addition to the above named apparatus, the department is being 
fitted with an electric furnace; and, with a full equipment of electric 
pyrometers of both the La Chatellier and Callendar types. It also nasa 
Mahler calorimeter and several other less elaborate calorimetric 
instruments. 

The two main laboratories are very large and well lighted, and are 
each 20 ft. high in the clear. Close to them are the rooms for stor- 
age of ores, fuel, etc., etc., from which clear level passages lead to 
the elevators and connect with the crushers and furnaces. There are 
also several overhead hoists and travellers. Material can therefore 
be moved from one point to another with the greatest ease, and pieces 
of apparatus can be readily taken apart, and, if necessary, moved by 
the same means. 

It is not the purpose of the University to use these laboratories 
for commercial work, although they are quite large enough for such 
service. They are to be used solely for educational work and for 
investigation; and, owing to their thoroughly practical nature, in- 
struction given in them will be of immensely geater value to the 
students than could be the case if the work were done only in minia- 
ture. At the same time, the investigations made by means of such 
apparatus will be of great use to the mining and metallurgical com- 
munity, as they can be carried out in all respects under working con- 
ditions, and will, therefore, be free from the disturbing causes likely 


to interiere with attempts to reproduce commercial processes on a 
small scale. 


THE ASSAYING LABORATORY is equipped with a large soft coal assay 
furnace, and with a complete set of small muffle and crucible furnaces, 
some of each being arranged for gas and gasoline, and others for coke 
and charcoal, as in some parts of the Dominion one of these fuels must 
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be used, while in other parts another is found more desirable. Connect- 
ea with this laboratory is a room with pump, bullion and assay-bal- 
ances, and others equipped for wet analysis of ores, and the other 
chemical work required in connection with the main investigations. 

The courses of instruction in these laboratories are described in § 


XITI, 8. 


[4. MopELLING—A Laboratory for modelling in clay is 
arranged as part of the work inthe Architectural Department. 
Third and Fourth Year Architectural Students follow a re- 
gular course in Modelling under the instruction of the Assis- 
tant Professor of Freehand Drawing. 

15. PETROGRAPHICAL Lazporatory.—The Petrographical 
Laboratory, containing the chief rock collections of the 
University, is situated in the east wing of the Arts building, 
but is about to be transferred to the new Chemistry and Min- 
ing building. It is arranged for the use of Students in the 
Mining Course as well as for those desiring to take advanced 
work, and is provided with a number of petrographical mi- 
croscopes by Seibert, Crouch, and Fuess, as well as with 
models, sets of thin sections, electro-magnets, heavy solutions, 
etc., for petrographical work. 

A collection of typical rocks has been especially prepared 
for the use of students, and a complete equipment of diamond 
and emery saws, grinding laps, etc., running by electric power, 
has been installed, which gives excellent facilities for the pre- 
paration of thin sections for microscopic use. 

For advanced work and petrographical. investigation Dr. 
Adams’ extensive private collection of rocks and thin sections 
is available for purposes of study and comparison. 

16. PuystcaL Lasoratory.— The Macdonald Physical La- 
boratory contains five storeys, each of 8,000 square feet area. 
Besides a lecture theatre and its apparatus rooms, the build- 
ing includes an elementary laboratory nearly 60 feet square ; 
large special laboratories arranged for higher work by ad- 
vanced students in heat and electricity, a range of rooms for 
optical work and photography; separate rooms for private 
thesis work by students; and two large laboratories arranged 
for research, provided with solid piers and the usual standard 
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instruments. There are also a lecture room, with apparatus 
room attached, for mathematical physics; a special physical 
library, and convenient workshops. The equipment is on a 
corresponding scale, and comprises: (1) apparatus for illus- 
trating lectures; (2) simple forms of the principal instruments 
for use by the students in practical work; (3) the most recent 
types of all the important instruments for exact measurement, 
te be used in connection with special work and research. 


The basement contains the cellars, furnaces, and janitors depart 
“ment at the west end of the building. The machine room—containing 
a small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but can 
also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and a motor- 
dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the basement 
so as to be as far removed as possible from the uelicate magnetic 
and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch-board for con- 
trolling the various circuits for supplying direct or alternating cur- 
rent to different parts of the building. The Accumulator Koom con- 
tains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor-dynamo, which 
are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement, and with rheo- 
stats for obtaining and controlling large currents up to 4,000 amperes 
for testing ammeters and low resistances, etc. 

The Magnetic Laboratory contains magnetic instruments and 
variometers of different patterns, and also a duplicate of the B. A. 
Electro-dynamometer, which .has been completely remodelled and 
set up with great care for absolute measurements of current. The 
Laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement, contains a very tne 
Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, con 
structed under the supervision of Prof, Viriamu Jones. It also con- 
tains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin Recording 
Mirrors for measuring small movements of the soil. 

There is a Constant Temperature Room, surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Rieffler Clock, and is fitted for 
comparator work. 

The Ground Foor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine and suitable lathes and tools, 
driven by electric motors, and such appliances as are required for 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a store room for 
glass, chemicals and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers and 
lavatories for the use of the students. 

The Main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
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floor, and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a large number 
of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiometers and other testing 
instruments of various patterns, and adapted for different uses, It 
connects with a smaller room at the side, in which are kept tne 
resistance boxes and standards, and also the capac:ty standards. A 
small research laboratory, adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fitted 
up for the study of electrical discharge in high vacua, and tor work 
with Rontgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet light. 

The First Floor contains the Main Lecture Theatre, with seats 
for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on Separate 
piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements 


are provided for optical projection and illustration. The 


Preparation 
Reom in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture 
apparatus, but the majority of the instruments, when not in use, are 
kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermometry, Pyrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec- 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and the measurement 
of the effects of temperature. There are also two smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Second Floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
a Mathematical Lecture Room, with a special apparatus room de- 
voted to apparatus for illustrating Mathematical Physics, and a 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted to reference books and 
periodicals relating to Physics. A store room, lavatories and Pro- 
fessors’ room occupy the remainder of the flat. 

The Third Floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 00 
feet square, devoted to elementary practical work in Heat, Sound and 
Kiectricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstrator’s room adjoin- 
ing, and an optical annex devoted to experiments with lenses, gal- 
vanometers, etc., which require a darkened room. On the other side 
of the building there is a spectroscopic room containing a six-inch 
Rowland grating, with mountings by Brashear, and other large spec- 
trometers and polarimeters. Also a series of smaller optical rooms, 
including a photometric room, specially fitted for Arc photometry, 
and a dark room for photographic work. Communication between 
the different flats is facilitated by means of a hydraulic elevator. The 
building is lighted throughout by electricity, and heated by hot water. 
The walls are of pressed brick, and the floors of hard maple. There 
is a ventilating system, consisting of Tobin tubes and suitable exit 
flues, assisted by a fan in the roof. 


17. TestiInG LABorATORIES.—The principal experiments 
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carried oui in these will relate to the elasticity and strength 
of materials, friction, the theory of structures, the accuracy of 
springs, gzuges, dynamometers, etc. The equipment of this 
laboratory includes :— | 

(a) A Wicksteed I00-ton and an Emery 75-ton machine 
for testing the tensile, compressive and transverse strength 
oi the several materials of construction. To the former has 
been added a specially designed arrangement, by which the 
transverse strength of girders and beams up to 26 ft. in length 
can be determined. These machines are provided with the 
holders required for the various kinds of tests, and new hold- 
ers have also been specially designed and made in the labora- 
tory for irvestigating the tensile and shearing strength of 
timber for wire rope and belt tests, etc. Numerous attach- 
ments have also been made to the machines, which have al- 
ready increased their efficiency. The most recent addition is 
a double-baring support for transverse testing. 

(6) An Impact Machine, with a drop of 30 ft., and with 
gearing which will enable specimens to be rotated at any re- 
quired speed, and the blows to be repeated at any required 
intervals. By means of a revolving drum, a continuous and 
accurate record of the deflections of the specimens under the 
blows can be obtained. 

(c) An Unwin Torsion Machine with a specially designed 
angle-meastrer, by which the amount of the torsion can be 
measured with extreme accuracy. 

(dq) An Accumulator, furnishing a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per 
Square inch, which is transmitted to the several testing ma- 
chines, and ensures a perfectly steady application of stress, 
which is inpossible when any form of pump is substituted 
for an Acctmulator. 

(e) A Blaxe and a Worthington Steam Pump, designed to 
work against a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per square inch. The 
Accumulator may be actuated by either of the pumps, and, 
if at any time it is desirable to do so, either of the pumps may 
be employed to actuate the testing machine direct. When in 
operation the work of the pump and the accumulator is at- 
tomatic. 
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(7) Extensometers of the Unwin, Martens, Marshall and 
other types. Lhe extensometer equipment has tecently been 
enriched by seven sets of improved extensomet:r apparatus 
designed and made in the laboratory. 

(¢) Portable cathetometers, and also a large :athetometer 
specially designed and constructed for the dete-mination of 
the extensions, compressions and deflections of tie specimens 
under stress in. the testing machines. 


(ih) An automatic electric motor pump for <ctuating the 
Accumulator ; also various electric motors for working the 


several machines. 

(1) A drying oven for beams up to 26 ft. in ength. The 
hot air in this oven is kept in circulation by means of a fan 
driven by an electric motor. 

(7) Numerous gauges, amongst which may be specially 
noticed an Emery Pressure Gauge, graduated in single lbs. 
up to 2,500 lbs. per square inch. All of the testing 
machines are on the same pressure circuit, and are connected 
with the Emery gauge and also other standard gauges, includ- 
ing recording gauges. This arrangement provdes a prac- 
tically perfect means of checking the accuracy d the testing. 

(k) Special apparatus and recording gauge for the testing 
of hose, etc. 

(1) Dynamometers for measuring the strength of textile 
fabrics, the holding power of nails, etc. 

(m) Apparatus for determining the elasticity of long wires. 

(n) Apparatus for determining the hardness of materials 
of construction. 

(0) Zeiss and other Microscopes. 

(p) Delicate chemical and other Balances. A very im- 
portant part of the equipment is the Oertling 3alance, cap- 
able of indicating with extreme accuracy weights of from 
OOO! Ib. up to 125 lbs. 

(g) Micrometers of all kinds. 


18. Cement LaBporatory.—The importanct of tests of 
the strength of mortars and cements is very greet. [he equip- 
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ment of the Laboratory for the purpose is on a complete plan, 
including :— 

(a) Three one-ton tensile testing machines, representing the 
best English and American practice. 

(b) One 50-ton hydraulic compressive testing machine. 

(c) Volumenometers for determining specific gravity and 
for determining the carbonic acid in the raw material. 

(d) Faija steaming apparatus for blowing tests. 

(e) Mechanical hand and power mixers. 

(7) Apparatus for determining standard consistency. 

(g) Vicats’ and Gilmore’s needles for determining set. 

(1) Weighing hopper, spring and other balances. 

(7) Gun metal moulds for tension, compression and trans- 
verse test pieces, and special moulds for placing mortar into 
the moulds under a uniform pressure, which, together with 
the mechanical mixers, enable the personal error to be elim- 
inated. 

(7) Sieves of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 and 180 
meshes per lineal inch for determining the fineness. 

The laboratory is also fitted with copper-lined cisterns, in 
Which the briquettes may be submerged for any required time, 
and with capacious slated operating tables, bins and tin boxes 
lor keeping the cement dry for any period. 

In the Cement Testing Laboratory, researches have been made on 
the strength of mortars set under pressure, the effect of frost on 
natural and Portland cements, the effect of sugar on lime and cement 
mortars, the strength of lime and cement mortars and of the bricks 
in brick piers, the effect of fine grinding on the adhesive strength of 
cements, of using hot water in mixing mortars. Continued tests on 
the strength of concrete blocks in series are made by Fourth Year 
Stdents. 

In addition to these researches, a large amount of work is done 
each year by the Third Year students, in investigating the specific 
gravity, fineness, setting properties, constancy of volume, and the 
tensile, compressive and transverse strengths of cement, both neat 
and with the sand. 


19. THERMODYNAMIC LABORATORY.—The Thermodynamic 
Laboratory is furnished with an experimental steam engine 
of too I.H.P., specially designed for the investigation of the 
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behaviour of steam under various conditions; there are four 
cylinders, which can be connected so as to allow of single, 
compound, triple or quadruple expansion, condensing or non- 


condensing, with or without jackets. The measurements of heat 
are made by means of large tanks which receive the condensing 
water and the condensed steam. ‘There are two hydraulic 
absorption brakes for measuring the mechanical power devel- 
oped, and an alternative friction brake for the same purpose, 
Besides this large steam engine, a high speed automatic cut- 
off by Robb-Armstrong, one by Macintosh & Seymour, an 
Atkinson Cycle, an Otto gas engine, and a Sterling hot air 
engine by Woodbury Merrill of Ticonderoga, are provided 
and completely fitted for purposes of measurement and re- 
search. Many smaller instruments are provided or are in 
course of construction for illustrating the general principles of 
thermodynamics, such as calorimeters, delicate thermometers 
and gauges, a mercury column apparatus for investigating the 
properties of superheated steam and other working fluids, 
drait gauges, pyrometers, fuel testers, indicators, planimeters 
and a Moscrop recorder. 

A 40 horse power two-stage air compressor of modern de- 
sign for a central station is under construction in the work- 
shops of the College, and will be added to the Laboratory 
during next session. 

In the boiler room there are available for research five distinct 
types of boilers, as follows:—One 50 horse power Cornish boiler, 
two 60 horse power Babcock Wilcox water tube boilers, one 120 
horse power locomotive boiler, Belpaire type; one 120 horse powerf 
internally fired tubular boiler, by Robb of Amherst; and one 180 


horse power Yarrow boiler, fitted in a closed stokehold for torced 
draft. 

During the present session the following special researches were 
undertaken by various groups of Fourth Year students:— 

(1) Experiment on the laws of slide-valve leakage. 

(2) Experiments on the condensation of steam on a large scale by 

a new method. 
(3) On the forces acting on cutting tools, and on the leading screw 
in a lathe. 

(4) Economy trials, under varying conditions, of a small tandem 


compound steam engine. 
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(5) The value of the Pitot tube in fan testing. 

(6) On the viscosity and friction of lubricants. 

A series of trials of the Robb Automatic cut-off engine and of the 
large experimental engine, working compound, with electrical ther- 
mometers, in the cylinder walls, at various speeds and ratios Of éx- 
pansion; as also a series of trials on the Robb and on the Locomotive 
Boilers, were carried out by the Fourth Year Students. 


2, XV. MUSEUMS. 


The Peter Redpath Museum contains large and valuable 
collections in Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy and Geology, 
arranged in such a manner as to facilitate the work in these 
departments. Students have access to this Museum, in con- 
nection with their attendance on the classes in Arts in the 
subjects above named, and also by tickets which can be ob- 
tained on application. Students will also have the use of a 
Technical Museum, occupying the whole of the third storey 
of the Engineering Building. Amongst other apparatus, the 
Museum contains the Reuleaux collection of kinematic mod- 
els, presented by Sir William Macdonald, and pronounced by 
Professor Reuleaux to be the finest and most complete col- 
lection in America. 

ARCHITECTURAL EQuipMENT.—The Architectural Depart- 
ent has been endowed by Sir Wm. Macdonald, the founder, 
with a very thorough equipment for practical purposes of in- 
struction; this is at present in course of provision and comple- 
tion. In the Museum of the Engineering Building is in- 
cluded a large collection of casts both of architectural de- 
tail and ornament (illustrative of the historical development 
of the various styles) and of architectural and figure sculpture. 
The freehand-drawing classes for architectural students, as 
also the classes’ of architectural drawing and design, are com 
ducted in this portion of the building. | 

A special architectural department has been added to the 
University Library, and numerous works of reference have 
been added to the Faculty Library, for the use of students in 
the classes of design. A collection of architectural photo- 
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graphs is being formed in addition to diagrams and a very 
complete series of lantern slides in illustration of the historical 
courses. Diagrams, models and specimens of materials and 
fittings are also included for use in the courses on building 
construction and materials, sanitation, etc. 


ZXVI. WORKSHOPS. 


The workshops, erected on the Thomas Workman En- 
dowment, have a floor area of more than 25,000 sq. ft. 

The practical instruction in the workshops is designed to 
give the Student some knowledge of the nature of the materi- 
als of construction, to familiarize him with the more impor- 
tant hand and machine tools, and to give him some manual 
skill in the use of the same. For this purpose, the Student, 
during a specified number of hours per week, will work in the 
shops under the superintendence of the Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, aided by skilled mechanics. The courses 
commence with graded exercises, and gradually lead up to 
the making of joints, members of structures, frames, etc., fin- 
nally concluding in the iron-working department with the 
manufacture of tools, parts of machines. and, if possible, with 
the building of complete machines, 

The equipment includes the following: 

IN THE CARPENTER, Woop-TuRNING AND PATTERN- 
Maxkinc DEePARTMENTS.—Carpenters’ and pattern-makers’ 
benches, wood-lathes, a large pattern-maker’s lathe, circular- 
saw benches, jig and band saws, buzz-planer, wood-borer, 
universal wood-worker, etc. 

IN THE MacHiIne SHop.—The most improved engine 
lathes, a 36-in. modern upright drill, with compound table, 
universal milling machine, with vertical milling attachment, 
hand lathes, planer, universal grinding machine, universal 
cutter and reamer grinder, buffing machine, 1 16-in. patent 
shaper, vise-benches, etc. 

In THE SMITH SHor.—Forges, hand drill, and a power 
hammer. | 
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IN THE Founpry.—A. cupola for melting iron, core oven, 
brass furnace, moulders’ benches, etc. 

“he machinery in the shops is driven by a 50 1.H.P. com- 
poind engine and a io I.H.P. high speed engine. 

In the workshops, a 40 H. P. air compressor has formed the staple 
object upon which energy has been spent. This, it is hoped, will be 
conpleted and added to the Thermodynamic Laboratory during the 
preent year. A large boring bar. with automatic feed and double 
heals, an Emery brass buffing machine, an overhead travelling crane 
of one ton capacity, with two transverse motions, in the foundry; 
anc two electric arc lamps and projecting lanterns complete for class 
denonstration have been the principal results of steady application 
in the workshops. 


BoARDING HOUuSES, ETC. 


Sood board and lodging may be obtained at $18 per month; 
or separately, board at $12 to $14, and rooms $5 to SIO per 
month. The cost of drawing instruments for the whole 
course may be placed at from $15 to 30. Gowns and overalls, 
$7 to $10. | 

Estimated necessary cost per session of 7$ months, in- 
Cliding fees, but exclusive of clothing and travelling ex- 
penises, $300 to $360. 


’ 
Students can obtain a list of boarding houses on applica- 
tion to the secretary. 


300ks per session $10 to $30. 


Ture McGiitt APPLIED SCIENCE SOCIETY. 


The Graduates’ and Undergraduates’ Applied Science So- 
cisties have been amalgamated during the past session under 
the above title. The province of the new Society is to pro- 
mote a closer relationship’ between the Faculty and its gradu- 
ates and undergraduates. This object is to be, attained by 
tke issuing of publications which will keep the graduates ad- 
vised of the progress of the Faculty, by an endeavour on the 
part of the Faculty to keep informed as to the whereabouts 
ard progress of each of its graduates, and by the eraduates 
pacing the benefits of their experience at the disposal of the 
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undergraduates in the form of papers and addresses on tech- 
nical subjects. 

During the year 1899 the Society is publishing its matter 
in the columns of the “Canadian Engineer,” copies of which 
journal are sent free to every bona fide member of the Society. 

Ihe officers for the year 1899-1900 are as follows :-— 

Flon.-President, Dr. H. T. Bovey. 

Advisory Committee.—Prof. F, D. Adams, J. M. McCarthy, 
M. L. Hersey,,A. L. Mudge, R. F. Ogilvy. 

Hon. Sec.-Treas., J. G. G. Kerry, Engineering Building, 
McGill University. 

President, R. H. Gillean, Mining and Chemistry, ’oo. 
Ist Vice-President, J. T. Anglin, Civil and Architecture, ’oo. 
2nd Vice-President, J. G. Glassco, Electrical, ’oo. 
3rd Vice-President, A. W. Macmaster, Mechanical, ’oo. 
Secretary, B. S. McKenzie, ’otr. 

Treasurer, E. E. Palmer, ’or. 
2nd Year Representatives.—A. E. Beck and H. E. Scott. 
Editorial Board—G. M. Cary, Chairman; S. J. Burgoyne, 

G. M. Hamilton, H. A. Burson. 


THE McGiitt Minine Socterty. 


This Society was organized in 1891-2 by the Undergra- 
duates of the Mining Department, but its scope has since 
been enlarged, and now any graduate or undergraduate in- 
terested in mining and allied work is eligible for member- 
ship. Meetings are held fortnightly for reading and discus- 
sion of papers on subjects of interest to the Society, and fre- 
quent lectures are given by outside professional men. 

The primary object of the Society is of course to give the 
Undergraduates an opportunity to meet one another and to 
become acquainted with the older ‘members of the Society, 
but an almost equal part of its work consists in keeping the 
graduates of the department in touch with the work of the 
University. 
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The officers for the year 1899-1900 are:— 

Honorary President, Dr. B. J. Harrington. 
President, G. P. Macmillan, Sc., ‘oo. 
Vice-President, F. Cowans, Sc., ‘00. 

Sec.-Treasurer, A. R. Archer, Sc., ‘OT. 
The Committee consists of the officers and of two mem- 
bers from each year, who are elected at the beginning of the 


session. 


STATEMENT OF RESEARCH WORK IN THE 
LABORATORIES, 1898-99. 


“Investigation of the causes of the solubility of iodine in solutions 
the various iodines.” 

“The optical activity of the phenyl-brome-acetic ethers.” 

“The optical activity of the salts of madelic acid at high dilutions.” 
and “The inversion of optical activity of chor-phenyl-acetic acid by 
means of potash.” 

“A new bleaching process.” 

“ On the loss of head due to bends in pipes” (Roy. Soc. Can.). 

“On the phenomena of jets springing irom non-circular orifices” 
(Roy. Soc. Can.). 

“ On the effect of. temperature on the velocity in pipes, with special 
reference to the relation between the index of roughness and the 
index of fluidity.” 

“On the Venturi water meter.” 

“A new method of measuring leakage co-efficients in dynamos.” 

“Relation of short circuit core losses to load losses in A. C. dy- 
namos.” 

“On the laws of leakage of steam and water across a slide valve 
face when at rest and in motion.” 

“On the rate of condensation of steam with a new form of ap- 
paratus for measuring the same.” 

* Some experiments on the application of Pitot’s tube to measure 
the flow of steam and air in pipes.” 

“ Experiments on the forces required by the cutting tool and the 
leading screw in a lathe; with a new automatic recording device.” 

“ Experiments on the experimental engine, taking the temperatures 
of the cylinder walls.” ; 

“ Progressive boiler trials on the new Robb-Mumford and the 
new locomotive boilers.” 
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‘Economy trials of a Woolf compound engine.” 

’ Experiments on the properties of lubricants.” 

On the specific heat of water and mercury.” 

“On the damping of electrical oscillations.” 

“On the density of solutions.” 

“On the absolute determination of the E. M. F. of the Clarke cell.” 


éé 


“ On the temperature and -circular magnetization effects on jron.” 

“On uranium and thorium radiation.” 

“On the discharge of electrification by ultra-violet light.” 

“On vibration effect of moving machinery.” 

“On time effects in magnetization of iron.” 

“ On the effect of combined tension and torsion upon steel bars.” 

“ On the effect of size upon the strength of a concrete cube.” 

‘On the strength of rollers.” 

" On the influence of annealing on the tensile strength of copper 
under repeated stresses.” 

* On the torsional rigidity of round and square steel bars.” 
“ The British Columbia Miner’s Inch.” 

~ On the application of the cyanide method to arsenical gold ores.” 

‘“ Comparisons of the several modifications of the chlorination and 
bromination processes as applied to identical lots of auriferous con- 
centrates.”’ 


“On the concentration of molybdenite from quartz and granite 


rocks.” 


Etc., etc., etc. 


























FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE—TIME TABLE—FIRST AND 





Years| Hours, Monpay. 
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Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


TUESDAY. 








WEDNESDAY. 


SECOND YEARS. 











THURSDAY. 





Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 
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Mathematical Lab. (a) 
Shepwork. 





Ex perimental Physics. | 


English. 





| Mathematical Lab, (a)| 
Physics, 











Mathematics, 
Mathematics, 
Lettering. 


Lettering. 


Desc. Geometry, 











Mathematics, 
I, 25 35 45 5» 0. 


Chemical Lab., 2, 4, 5, 6.| 
Theory of Archt,, 1, 2. 


Mathematics, 
U5 25°3549-5 9 08 





Chemistry, 6. 
History of Archt,, 1. 


Mathematics, 
393 yhooSy Gi 


Mathematics, 
I, 2, 35 4) 5,0: 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


Geom. Drawing (a). 
Lettering (4) 





Geom. Drawing. (a). 





Lettering, (4) 





Physics. 


Shopwork. 


Mathematics, 
1) 2 3y'45°§5 6. 





Chemical Lab., 6. 
Kinematics, 3, 4. 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY. 





Mathematics. Shopwork. 





Mathematics, 





English. 





Experimental Physics, 


Freehand Drawing. 


Drawing, 2. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. 


Drawing, 2. 
Freehand Drawing, t. 


Archt. Drawing, 1, 
bis : 
| Shopwork, 2, 3, 4, 5- 


Do 


Surveying, 2, 5. Surveying, 2, 5. 





Chemistry, 6. 
History of Archt., 1, 
Kinematics, 3, 4. 
Surveying, 2, 5. 


Mathematics. 
I, 2) 3) 49 5, 0. 





Building Const., 1, 2. 
Chemical Lab., 6, 
Kinematics, 3, 4._ 


Chemical Lab. 3, 4, 5, 6.\- es 
Freehand Drawing, z; |Chemistry 1 Ty 2s 3, 495s Oe 














; ‘ . : ‘ : f 
Chemical Lab., 3, 4, 6. Exp. Physics, Chemistry, Experimental Physics, | 
Freehand Drawing, 1, Ts 25°35. dy 55 G2 ti 9. Soy 5, 6, Tim, duds 8 Oe 

Mechanism, 7, 5. 


Chemistry, 
I, 2, 3) 4,5» 6 





SECOND YEAR. 














Archt. Drawing, 1. 
Chemical Lab., 6. 
Mapping, 2, 5. 
Shopwork, 3, 4. 


Archt. Drawing, 1. 
Chemical Lab, 6. 
Mapping 2, 
Mechl, Drawing, 3, 4, 5. 


|\Chemical Lab., 1, 2, 5, 6. 


> ic . 
2 to 5 |Physical Lab., 1, 2, 5, 6. Physical Laboratory, 3, 4. 


Desc. Geometry, 
1,2, 3y 4) 5,6. 











(a) First Term, (6) Second Term, (c) After Nov. 1st. *The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Fourth Year classes daily (Saturday excepted) from 
a.m. to 5 p.m x. Architectural Students. 2. Civil Engineering Students. 3, Electrical Engineering Students, 4. Mechanical Engineering Students, 5. Mining 
ngineering Students. 6, Practical Chemistry Students. 











FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE--TIME TABLE—THIRD YEAR. 





MonpbDaAy. 





Art History, I 
Experimental Physics, 
2, 3» 4) 5, © 





Dyn. of Mach.,, 3, 
Freehand Drawi tug, 1 
Geology, 2, 5) 6 


Chemistry, 6. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. 
Surveying 2, 5. 


Mathematics, 1, 2,3, 4,5- 


$$$ $$ 


D.C. Dyn Machy,, 3. 


"TUESDAY. 





WEDNESDAY. ‘THURSDAY. 





Architecture, 1. 


Mineralogy (6), 5, 6. 
Roads and Canals, 2. 





Surveying, 1 
rhermodynamics, 
2, 32 495° 


Dyn. of Mach., 3, 4. ike: 


Freehand Drawing, 1. 
Geology, 2, 5, 6. 


Desc. Geom., 2. 
Mineralogy, 5, 6. 
Specifications, etc., I. 


Freehand Drawing, 
Shopwork, 3, 4. 
Surveying, 2, 5. 


Machine Design, 


Surveying, I. 














Archt. Designing " I. 
Desc. Geometry (@), I, 2. 
Mech], Drawing, 3, 4; - 








(a) First Term. 


APR SLR 


(5) aE Term. 
3. Electrical Engineering Students, 


Theory of Structures, 


1,2, 35 4) 5S» 


eres of Structures, 
» 29 35 49 5 


: 
| 
7 


} 


Archt. Designing, 1. 
Dynamo Lab.,, 3. 
Mapping, 2, 5- 


(c) First half of first Term. 
4. Mechanical Engineering 


Chemistry, 6. 
Metallurgy, 5, 6. , Experimental Physics. 
Shopwork, 3, 4. (@) 1, 2, 35 495. 
Surveying, 1 Mathematics (4) 
I 2,3 4) 5 


Hist. of Archt,, 1 
Municipal Eng., 1, 2. Theory of Structures, 
Ore-dressing, 5, 6. 7. 9. % 45S: 


Shopwork, 3, 4 


Archt. Designing, 1. 
Det. Mineralogy, 5, 6 
Dynamo Lab., 3. 
Mechl. Drawing, 4. 
Modelling (4), 1. 


Chem. Lab., 
Mapping, 1 
Physical Lab., 


5, 6. 
, 


2 
3> 4. 





(d) Second half of first Term. 1. 


Students, 5. Mining Engineering Students, 


ae ee tes 


Dynamo Machy., 3.| 


35 49 5: 


Architectural Students, 


FRIDAY. 


Freehand Drawing, 1, 
Mathematics, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5- 
| Machine Design, (4) 4 


Freehand Drawing, 1 
Geology, 2, 5, 6. 
Thermo. Lab. (4) 3, 4. 


Archt, 
Dynamo Lab. (@) 4. 





Designing (@)r. 


Mining (@) 5. 


Testing Lab. (6) 1, 2, 35 4, 5. 








Graphical Statics (@) 
I, 2 2, 35 4> 5 
Thermo. Lab. 


2, 3s 49 Se 


(d) 








satin GY Statics (a) 
I, 25 3, 4,5 ? 
Hygiene (6) 1. 
Thermo. Lab, (2) 


2, 3; 4, 5- 


Museum Work in Geology 


(0) 2, 5. 





| Archt, Designing (a) 1. 
| Chemical Lab. (4) 5, 6, 
| Graphic Stz pi (6) 1, 2. 
Physical Lab. (a) 

35 2s 5» 0. 


Shopwork, 4, (4) 3. 





2, Civil Engineering 
6. Practical Chemistry Students. 


Students, 
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| 


MonDaAY. 





Art. History, 1. 
Mach. Design (a) 3, 4. | 
Mining, 5. 
Theory of Structures, 2.| 


TUESDAY. 











WEDNESDAY. 


‘THURSDAY. 





Designing, r. 
Dyn. of Machy., 3, 4. 
Mining, 5. 


| 





Designing, 2, 
Geology (@) 1. 
Metallurgy (a) 4, 5. 
| Iron, steel and alloys (4) 
4. 5s 


——A. 





Freehand Drawing, (4) 1.| 
Geology (a) 1. 
Hydraulics, 

2, 35 4, (2) 5. 
Hydraulics (4) 5 or 
Electro-Chemistry (4)s,6. 


A.C. Machy,, 3. 
Freehand Drawing, 1, 
Geology (4) 5. 
Petrography (a) 5, 


| Canadian Geology (4) 5. 


Designing, 1. 
Elect. Eng., 3, 
Ore Deposits (@) 5. 
Thermo. Lab., 4, 


Designing, t. 
Elect, Measurements, 3. 
Metallurgy , 5s. 
Org. Chemistry, 6, 


Theory of Structures, 2, | 


Thermo, Lab., 4. 


Designing, 2, 5. 
Dyn, of Machy., 4. 
: Elec. Eng., 3. 

Freehand Drawing, r. 


A.C. Machy., 3. 
Designing, 2, 5. 
Dyn, of Machy., 4. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. 


} 
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2 to 5 


(a2) First Term. (4) Second Term. (c) First half of first Term. 


3. Electrical Engineering Students. 


Chemistry, 6, 
Geodesy, 2. 
Freehand Drawing (a) 1. 
Merallurgy, non-ferous,s. 
‘Lhermody namics, 3, 4. 
Water Colouring (4) 1, 








Chemical Lab., s, 6, 
Designing, 1, 2, 4. 
Dynamo Lab., 3, 


Designing, r. 


Electro-Chem,, 3 (4) 6. | 


Railroad Eng., 2, 5. 
Thermo. Lab., 4. 


Chem. Lab, 6, 
Designing (a) 1, 5. 
Electro-Chem. Lab., 5. 
Physics, 3. 
Testing Lab., 2. 
Thermo. Lab,, 4. 


Dyn. of Machy,, 4. 
Palzontology (4), 5. 
Pract. Geology (a) 5. 
Municipal Eng.,, 1, 2, 


Hydraulics (Machy., 
etc.), 2, 3, 4, 5- 
Specifications, etc., 1. 





Transm, and Distrib. of 
2) die ae ” 
Power, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


Dyn. of Mach., 3, 4. 
Org. Chemistry, 6. 
Railway Eng., 2, 5. 


Chemistry, 6. 
Designing, 5, 


| Thermodynamics, 3, 4. 





Assay Lab. (4) s. 
| Chemical Lab, (d) s, 6. 
Designing, 1, 
Dyn, of Machy. (a) 4. 
Dynamo Lab., 3. 
Hydraulic Lab. (4) 2: 4. 








Metallur. Lab. (c), 4, 5. 





Assay Lab, (4) 5,6. 


Chem. Lab. (a) 5, 6. 
Designing, 4. 
Hydraulic Lab. (a@.) 1. 
Hydraulic Lab 
Modelling (4), r. 
Physics, 3. 
Test. Lab., 2. 








4. Mechanical Engineering Students. 


(2) Sec ond half of first Term. 
5. Mining Engineering Students. 





FRIDAY. 





Hist, of Archt., r, 
Machinery, 2, 3, 4, 5. 





| 





Elect, Eng. (a) 3. | 
Freehand Drawing (4) r.| 
Geodesy, 2. 
Geology (a) r, 
Mechl, Eng. Lab., 4. | 
Mining Lab., s. 


A.C. Machy,, 3. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. 
Mechl. Eng. Lab., 4. 


| 
| 





t, Architectural Students. 


Mining Lab. s, 


Theory of Structures, 2, | 


Freehand Drawing /a) 1. 
Hygiene (4) 1. 
Mechl. Eng. Lab., 4. 
Mining Lab., 5. 


Chemical Lab., 6. 
Designing, 1. 
Dynamo Lab,g 3. 
Graphical Statics, 2. 
Mechl, Eng. Lab., 5. 
Mining Lab,, 5s. 





| Theory of Structures, 2. | 


Electro-Chem., 6 (4) 3. | 





SATURDAY. 


Designing (4) r. 
Geodetic Lab., 2. 
Geology (a) 1. 
Mining Lab., s. 
Testing Lab. (c) 4. 


Shopwork, 4, 


Do 








Museum Work in Geology 
(5) 2, s. 





— 


2. Civil Engineering Students’ 
6. Practical Chemistry Students, 
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(Macdonald Foundation.) 
THE PRINCIPAL : Ex. Officio. 
PROFESSORS EMERITI. 
MATTHEW HutcuHinson, D.C.L. 
Hon, J. EMery Ropipoux, D.C.L. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Wurtetet, D.C.L. 
PROFESSORS. 
F. P. Watton, B.A. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Edin.), Gale Professor 
of Roman Law, and Dean of the Faculty. 
Hon. C. A. Grorrrion, Q.C., D.C.L., P.C.> 
A. McGoun, M.A., B.C.L. 
Pee ORTINe ‘LiL... D:C.L. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Douerty, D.C.L. 
W. vE M. Marter, B.A., D.C.L. J 
FE. Larteur, B.A., B.C.L., Professor of International Law. 
Hon. Mr. Justice WaAvipson, D.C.L., Professor of Criminal Law. 
R. C. Smitu, B.C.L., Professor of Commercial Law. 
The above constitute the Faculty. 


Professors 
3 of 


( eo, 
| Civil Law. 


LECTURERS. 
PG, RYAN. B.C I; 
AIME GEOFFRION, B.C. I. 
GorDON W. MacpoucatL. BCL. 
SESSIONAL LECTURER IN MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


Wyatt G. Jounston, M.D. 


The Curriculum extends over three years. It includes 
courses of lectures upon all the branches of the Law of the 
Province of Quebec, and also upon Roman Law, Legal His- 
tory, and the Constitutional Law of England, and 
of the Dominion. Its primary design is to afford a 
comprehensive legal education for Students who intend 
to practice at the Bar of the Province. In all the courses 
the attention of Students will be directed to the sources of the 


i 
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Law, and to its historical development. During their first 
year the students will attend a course of one hundred lectures 
on Roman Law, from which the Law of this Province is in 
great part derived. In the lectures on Legal History the 
relations of our Law with the Law of France and its History — 
since the Cession will be explained. First Year Students will 
also attend courses on the Law of Persons; the Law of Real 
Estate; the Law of Obligations; and the Elementary rules of 
Procedure. The remaining branches of the law, civil, com- 
mercial and criminal, will be dealt with in the Second and 
Third Years. During the three years’ course the Civil Code, 
the Criminal Code and the Code of Civil Procedure will be cov- 
ered, and lectures will also be given upon subjects such as 
Bills of Exchange, Merchant Shipping, and Banking, which 
are regulated mainly by special statutes. A course of lec. 
tures upon Medical Jurisprudence is generally arranged fot. 

Students have the free use of the Law Library of the Fa- 
culty. This includes the law libraries of the late F. Griffin, 
Esq., Q.C., Mir. Chancellor Day, Mr. Justice MacKay and 
Mr. Justice Torrance. Many new books have been added, 
and the principal reports and legal periodicals are taken. A 
special room for Law Students is provided in the Redpath 
Library. This room is open during the day, andinthe even- 
ings from eight to ten o’clock. 

The lectures are delivered in the rooms furnished for the 
Faculty in the East Wing of McGill College by its munificent 
benefactor, Sir Wm. C. McDonald, K.C.M.G. - The Faculty 
desire to impress upon English students the great import 
ance of obtaining a familiar knowledge of French. In the 
practice of the profession in this Province it is almost indis- 
pensable that a lawyer shall be able to write and speak Frenca, 
and to understand it when it is spoken. Gentlemen who itt 
tend to become students of law are urged to pay special at 
tention to this subject. 

Those students who are able to take the B.A. course be 
fore entering upon their legal studies are strongly recom 
mended to do so. Those for whom this is impossible are ad 
vised to attend the courses in the Faculty of Arts for two 
years, eee 
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The requirements for Matriculation in the Faculty will be 
found below in the Faculty Regulations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


Various scholarships and prizes will be awarded to the stu- 
dents of each year who obtain the highest distinction at the 
Examinations in April, 1900. 

No scholarship or prize will, however, be awarded to any 
student unless in the estimation of the Faculty a sufficiently 
high standing be attained to merit it. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS. 


Matriculated Students who do not take the whole course 
are classed as Partial Students, and,are not entitled to pro- 
ceed to the Degree of B.C.L. 

Occasional Students will be admitted for attendance on any 
particular series of Lectures without matriculation. 

Students who have completed their course of three years, 
and have passed a satisfactory examination, will be entitled, 
upon the certificate and recommendation of the Faculty, to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. 


FACULTY REGULATIONS. 


1. Any person desirous of becoming a Matriculated Student may 
apply to the Secretary of the University for examination and entry 
in the Register of Matriculation, and may procure a ticket of Ma- 
triculation and tickets of admission to the Lectures for each Session 
of the Course. 

2. The degree of B.A. obtained from any Canadian or other British 
University, or a certificate of having passed the examination before 
the Bar for admission to study Law in the Province of Quebec, or 
the intermediate Examination in the Faculty of Arts in McGill Uni- 
versity will be accepted in lieu of examination for Matriculation in 
this Faculty. For other candidates the Matriculation examination 
this year will be in the following subjects:— 
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Latin —Virgil, Aeneid, Book. l.; Cicero, Orations I. and LI. against 
Catiline, Latin Grammar. 

Candidates will be expected to be able to translate a simple 
passage at sight. 

French—De Fivas’ “Grammaire des Grammaires;” *Moliére, “Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme’; ;+Translation into French of 
Macaulay’s Essay on Frederick the Great. 

Candidates must be able to translate French easily, and must 
have some familiarity with the spoken language. 

Exercises in Composition and Grammatical Analysis, in 
Engusn and French. 

Mathematics.—Arithmetic; Algebra to the end of Simple Equations; 
Euclid, Books I., II., III. 

History.—White’s Outline of Universal History (or any equivalent 
manual); *Green’s Short History of the English People; 
Miles’ School History of Canada; +Duruy, Histoire de 
France. 

Literature-—*Collier’s Biographical History of English Literature, 
+Laharpe Course de Littérature; Lefranc, Course de 
Littérature. 

Rhetoric.—Whately’s Rhetoric; Blair’s Lectures (smail edition). 

Philosophy. Whately’s Logic; +Logique de Port Royal; +Cousin, 
Histoire de la Philosophie; *Stewart’s Outline of Moral 
Philosophy. 

N.B.—The works mentioned above preceded by an asterisk are fot 
English students only. Those preceded by a cross are for French 
Students only. The remainder are for both English and French. 

The examination will be held on the first day of the Session at 
IO a.m. 

3. Students of Law shall be known as of the First, Second and 
Third Year, and shall be so graded by the Faculty. In each year, 
Students shall take the studies fixed for that year, and those only, 
unless by special permission of the Faculty. 

4. The register of Matriculation shall be closed on the 1st Octo- 
ber in each year, and return thereof shall be immediately made by 
the Dean to the Registrar of the University. Candidates applying 
thereafter may be admitted on a special examination to be determined 
by the Faculty; and, if admitted, their names shall be returned in 4 
supplementary list to the Registrar. 

5. Persons desirous of entering as Partial Students shall apply to 
the Dean of the Faculty for admission as such Students, and shall 
obtain a ticket or ticket for the class or classes they desire to attend, 
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6. Students who have attended collegiate courses of legal study in 
other Universities for a number of terms or sessions may be ad- 
mitted, on the production of certificates, to a like standing in tnis 
_ University. 

7. All students shall be subject to the following regulations for 
attendance and conduct:— 

(a) Gowns must be worn during attendance at lectures and when 
in the College building. 

(b) A class-book shall be kept by each Professor and Lecturer, in 
which the presence or absence of Students shall be carefully noted, 
and the Faculty shall, after examination of such class-book, decide 
which Students shall be deemed to have been sufficiently regular in 
their attendance to entitle them to proceed to the examination in the 
respective classes. 

(c) Punctual attendance on all the classes proper to his year is re- 
quired of each student. Professors will note the attendance imme- 
diately on the commencement of their lectures, and will omit the 
names of Students entering thereafter, unless satisfactory reasons 
are assigned. Absence or tardiness, without sufficient excuse, or in- 
attention or disorder in the Class-room, if persisted in after admoni- 
tion by the Professor, will be reported to the Dean of the Faculty, 
who may reprimand the Student or report to the Faculty, as he may 
decide. While in the building, or going to and from it, Students are 
expected to conduct themselves in the same orderly manner as in the 
Class-rooms. Any Professor observing improper conduct in the 
Class-rooms, or elsewhere in the building, will admonish the Student, 
and, if necessary, report him to the Dean. 

(d) When Students are reported to the Faculty under the above 
rul-s, the Faculty may reprimand, report to parents or guardians, 
disqualify from competing for prizes or honours, suspend from classes, 
Or report to the Corporation for expulsion. 

(e) Any Student injuring the furniture or building will be required 
to repair the same at his own expense, and will, in addition, be sub- 
ject to such penalty as the Faculty may see fit to impose. 

(f) The number of times of absence, from necessity or duty, that 
shall disqualify for the keeping of a Session, shall in each case be 
determined by the Faculty. 

(g) All cases of discipline involving the interests of more than one 
Faculty, or of the University generally, shall be reported to the Prin- 
cipal, or, in his absence, to the Vice-Principal. 

8. The College year shall be divided into two terms, the first ex- 


tending to the Christmas vacation, and the second from the expiration 
of the Christmas vacation to the end of April following. 
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The lectures will be delivered between the hours of half-past eight 
and half-past nine in the morning, and between four and half-past six 
in the afternoon; and special lectures in the evening, at such hours 
and in such order as shall be uetermined by the Faculty. Professors 
shall have the right to substitute an examination for any such lecture. , 

9. At the end of each College year there shall be a general examina- 
tion of all the classes, under the superintendence of the Professors, 
and of such other examiners as may be appointed by the Corporation, 
The examination shall be conducted by means of printed questions, 
answered by the Students in writing in the presence ol the Exam- 
iners. The result shall be reported as early as possible to the Faculty, 

After the examinations, the Faculty shall decide the general stand- 
ing of the Students. 

10. At the end of the third College year there shall be a Final Ex- 
amination of those Students who have completed the Curriculum. 
This Examination shall be conducted partly by written papers and 
partly orally. It shall cover all the subjects upon which lectures 
have been delivered during the three years’ course. Those Students 
who satisfy the examiners shall be entitled, after making the necessary 
declaration and payment of the Graduation Fee, to proceed to the 
Degree of B.C.L. The Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal shall be 
awarded to the Student who shall obtain the highest marks in the 
Examination, provided his answers shall, in the estimation of the 
Faculty, be of sufficient merit to entitle him to this distinction. There 
shall be no Sessional Examination of Students who are candidates in 
the Final Examination. 


11. No Student shall be considered as having kept a Session unless 
he shall have attended regularly all the courses of Lectures, and shall 
have passed the Sessional Examinations to the satisfaction of the 
Faculty in the classes of his year. 

12. The Faculty shall have the power, upon special and sufficient 
cause shown, to grant a dispensation to any Student from attendance 
on any particular Course or Courses of Lectures, but no distinction 
shall in consequence be made between the Examinations of such 
Students and those of the Students regularly attending Lectures. 

13. Every Candidate, before receiving the Degree of B.C.L., shall 
make the following declaration :— 

Ego A.B. polliceor sancteque recipio, me, pro meis viribus, stu 
diosum fore communis hujus Universitatis boni, et operam daturum 
ut ejus decus et dignitatem promoveam, et officiis omnibus ad Bacca- 
laureatus in Jure Civili gradum pertinentibus fungar. 


14. The fees in the Faculty will be as follows for Students matrict 
lating after Nov., 1897:— 
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Meiredktion Of ‘Registration’ Kee... ves ove Coa 
Sessional Fee by Ordinary Students igus paid Fee).. 52 00 
Grounds Fee; payable by Partial Students... .. .. ........ 200 
Graduation Fee, including registration as voter in election of 
ES ee eee Sissi anen eer are Vetere Mita WE Reis ak: 


Sessional Fee by Pertial Sidacts for the course of Roman 
Law, $20; for each of the courses on Successions, Criminal 
Law, and Civil Procedure, $15; and for each one of the shorter 


MM allah yoo anh, Sete eve aies 2 aig: TR Th ae aes bate NET Heo Oe ae 
Students matriculated before Nov., 1897, will continue to pay a 
NOE SE TI go tan mS) 4-6 ERE wie Nip we ee Oe ears EAP E ROO 


Matriculation and Sessional Fees must be paid on or before Oct. 
Ist; and, if not so paid, the Student in default shall incur a fine of $3; 
his name shall be removed from the books; and his attendance at 
lectures shall not be credited until his fees and the said fine have 
been paid. Students already on the books of the University shall 
not be required to pay any Matriculation Fee. 

15. Partial Stuaents may be admitted into class on such terms as 
shall be arranged by the Faculty. 

16. The requirements and conditions for obtaining the Degree of 
D.C.L. in course can be ascertained upon application to the Dean. 


SYLLABUS. 


Tuesday, 5th September, 1899, Matriculation, Introductory Lecture 
by the Dean. 

Wednesday, 6th September, Ordinary Lectures begin. 

Friday, 8th December. Last day for notice to be sent to Secre- 
tary of Section of the Bar by candidates at the January Exam- 
inations for admission to study or to practice Law in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. 

Monday, 8th January, 1900. Lectures, Second Term, begin. 

Tuesday, oth January. Bar Examinations take place at Montreal. 

Friday, 27th April. Convocation for Dairies. j in Law. 

Saturday, 3rd June. Last day for notice to be sent to Secretary of 
Section of the Bar by Candidates at the July Examination for 
admission to study or to practice Law in the Province of Quebec. 

Tuesday, 4th July. Bar. Examinations take place at Quebec. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The Examinations are held at the close of the session. 
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APPENDIX. 


The attention of intending Students is called to the follow- 
ing provisions of the Revised Statutes of Quebec and amend- 
ments, as bearing on the requirements for the study and prac- 
tice of Law in the Province. 


Article 3544 R.S.Q.—Examinations for admission to Study and 
to practice law in the province of Quebec are held at the time and 
place determined by the General Council. 


The places and dates as at present fixed are: 


MONTREAL...... Tuesday, 9th Jan., 1900. 
QUEBEC.......... Tuesday, 2nd July, 1900. 


and alternately in Montreal and Quebec every six months, namely— 
at Montreal on the second Tuesday of each January, and at Quebec 
on the first Tuesday of each July. 

All information concerning these examinations can be obtained 
from the General Secretary’s Office. The present General Secretary 
is Arthur Globensky, Esq., Montreal. 

Article 3546.—Candidates must give notice as prescribed by this 
article at least one month before the time fixed for the examination 
to the Secretary of the Section in which he resides, 
has resided for the last six months. 


The present Secretary of the Montreal Section is J. C. Walsh, Esq, 
1608 Notre Dame Street, Montreal 


or in which he 


Article 3503a.—Added by Statute of Quebec, 53 Victoria (1890), 
Cap. 45, provides that Candidates holding the diplo1 
Arts, Bachelier-es-Lettres, or Bachelier-es-Sciences from a Canadian 
or other British University are dispensed from the examination for 
admission to study. Such Candidates are required to give the notice 
mentioned above. 

Article 3548 R.S.Q. (as altered by by-law 
On giving the notice prescribed by Article 3546, the Candidate pays 
the Secretary a fee of $2, and makes a deposit of $30 for admission 
to study, or of $70 for admission to practice, 
is returned in case of his not being admitted. 

Article 3552 (amended 1804, Q. 57 Vic., c. 35).—To be admitted 
to practice, the Student must be a British subject, and must have 
studied regularly and without interruption during ordinary office 
hours, under indentures before Notary as Clerk, or Student with 


na of Bachelor or 


of the General Council). 


which deposit, less $10, 


a practicing Advocate, during Four Years, dating from the registration 
of the certificate of admission to study, This term is reduced ‘to 
Three Years in the case of a stud 


ent who has followed a regular law 


- 
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course in a University or College in this Province and taken a' 
degree in law therein. 

The By-Laws passed by the General Council of the Bar of 
the Province of Quebec, 16th Sept., 1886, and amended roth 
Feb., 1892, provide as follows:— 


PROGRAMME FOR UNIVERSITY COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON LAW. 


Art. 42.—A course of lectures on law given and followed 
at a University or College in this Province, and a diploma or 
degree conferred on students by such university or college, 
shall be held to be such as contemplated in art. 3552 R.S.Q, 
only when the university or college conferring the degree and 
the student who receives it shall have efficiently followed the 
programme herein set forth. This article and article 44 shall 
apply to students already admitted only as regards lectures to 
be given after the rst of January, 1887. 

2. The subjects on which lectures shall be given, and the 
number of lectures required on each subject for a regular 
course of lectures on law in a university or college shall. be 
as follows—: 


RoMAN LAaw:—r103 Lectures. 


This subject shall include an introduction to the study of 
Law and the explanation of and comments on the Institutes 
of Justinian and the principal jurisconsults of Rome. 


CiviL, COMMERCIAL AND MARITIME LAaw:—413 Lectures. 


Lectures on these subjects shall cover at least three years. 
They consist of the history of French and Canadian law, the 
explanation of and comments on the Civil Code of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec and the Statutes relating to Commerce and 
Merchant Shipping. 


M 
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Civit PrRocEDURE:—1I103 Lectures. 


Lectures on this subject shall extend over at least two 
years. It shall consist of the explanation of and comments 
on the Code of Civil Procedure and the Statutes amending 
it, the organisation of the Civil Courts of this Province and 
the history of the different judicial systems of the country ; 
also, the special modes of procedure provided by statutes and 
laws of general application. 


INTERNATIONAL LAw, Private and Public:—21 Lectures. 
CRIMINAL Law:—69 Lectures. 


This subject includes the history of criminal law in Can- 
ada, the constitution of criminal courts, criminal procedure, 
comments on statutes relating to criminal law, the relation of 
criminal law in Canada to the criminal law of England. The 
lectures shall extend over two years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND CONSTITUTIONAL Law:—41 Lectures. 

These subjects include an inquiry into the different political 
institutions and the public institutions of the country, the 
powers, organization and procedure of the Federal Parliament 
and of the Local Legislature, the laws on Education and the 
Municipal Code. 

Art. 43.—Candidates for practice who hold a degree in law 
from a university or college in this, Province, shall produce, 
with their notices, a certificate from the principal or Rector 
of such university or college to the effect that they followed 
a course of lectures‘on law in the same, during at least three 
years, in conformity with the by-laws of the Bar; and such 
certificate shall further specify the number of public lectures 
at which they shall have attended on each subject mentioned 
in the foregoing programme, during each of the said three 
years. The last part of this certificate shall only be required 
for courses of lectures given after the Ist January, 1897. 

Art. 44.—The examiners shall not consider a university de- 
eree in law valid for the purposes of admission to the Bar if 
they find that the candidate has not in fact followed the pro- 
eTramme above. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF 
CIVIL LAW. 
ADOPTED OCTOBER, I88I. 

Every Candidate for the degree of D.C.L. in Course must 
be a Bachelor of Civil Law of twelve years’ standing, and 
must pass such examination for the Degree of D.C.L. as shall 
be prescribed by the Faculty of Law. He shall also, at least 
two months before proceeding to the Degree, deliver to the 
Faculty twenty-five printed copies of a Thesis or Treatise of 
his own composition on some subject, selected or approved by 
the Faculty, such Thesis to contain not less than fifty octavo 
pages of printed matter, and to possess such degree of merit 
as shall, in the opinion of the Faculty, justify them in recom- 
mending him for the degree. 

The candidate shall also pay to the Secretary of the Faculty 
annually during the period of twelve years, for the retention 
of his name on the books of the Faculty, a fee of two dollars, 
to form part of the Library Fund of the Faculty. Upon 
cause shown, however, and with the consent of the Faculty, 
stich fees may be paid at one time before the granting of the 
degree. 

The Examination for the Degree of D.C.L. in Course, 
which shall be open to all who have taken the degree of 
B.C.L. of this University in the past, as well as to such as 
may take the degree in future, shall, until changed, be on the 
following subjects and authors, with the requirement of spe- 
cial proficiency in some one of the groups below indicated. In 
the groups other than the one selected by the Candidate for 
special proficiency, a thorough acquaintance with two works 
of each group shall be sufficient, including in all cases the 
vork first mentioned in each group and the first two works 
in group third. In group first one work on Public and one 
on Private International Law must be offered. 


I. INTERNATIONAL LAw. 
a »Public:— 
Twiss, Sir T., Law of Nations. 
Hall, W. E., International Law. 
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Harcourt, Sir W. D., Letters by Historians. 
Ortolan, T., Diplomatie de la Mer. 
De Martens, Droit International. 
Holland, Studies in International Law. 
B. Private: 
Savigny, Private International Law (Ed. Guthrie). 
dar, Private International Law (Ed. Gillespie). 
Foelix, Droit International Privé. 
Laurent, Droit Civil International. 
Brocher, Droit International Privé. 
Fiore, Droit International Privé (Ed. Pradier-Fodéré), 
Dicey, Conflict of Laws. 
story, Conflict of Laws. 
Lafleur E., Conflict of Laws. 


2; RomMAN LAw. 


Maynz, Droit Romain. 

Muirhead’s Roman Law. 

Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. 
Ortolan’s Institutes (Ed. Labbé.) 
Savigeny, Roman Law in the Middle Ages. 
Cuq, Les Institutions Juridiques. 

Puchta, Institutionem. 

Kriger, Romische Rechtsquellen. 

Roby’s Introduction to the Digest. 
Hunter’s Roman Law. 


3. CONSTITUTIONAL History AND LAw. 


Dicey’s Law of the Constitution. 

Stubbs, Constitutional History of England. 

Hearn, Government of England. 

Bagehot, English Constitution, 

Franqueville, Gouvernement et Parlement Britanniques. 
Gneist, Constitution of England. 

Hallam, Constitutional History of England. 

May, vi 
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Freeman, Growth of the English 
Mill, Representative Government. 
Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution. 


Constitution. 


4. CONSTITUTION OF CANADA AND WorkKS 
RELEVANT THERETO. 


Todd, Parliament Government in the British Colonies. 
Bourinot, Federal Government in Canada. 

Doutre, Constitution of Canada: 

Cartwright, Cases under the British North America Act. 
Lord Durham’s Report on British North America. 
Lareau, Histoire du Droit Canadien. 

Houston’s Constitutional Documents of Canada. 

Volume O., Statutes of Lower Canada. 

Maséres’ Collection of Quebec Commissions. 

Laferriére, Essai sur l’Histoire du Droit Francais. 

Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain. 

Matthews (Jehu), A Colonist on the Colonial Question. 
Bryce, American Commonwealth. 

Curtis, History of the Constitutional of the United States. 
Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law. 


, 5. CRIMINAL Law, JURISPRUDENCE, AND POLITIcAL SCIENCE, 


Stephens, History of the Criminal Law. 

Blackstone, Vol. IV. 

Harris, Principles of Criminal Law. 

Pike, History of Crime. 

Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Austin, Lectures, omitting chapters on Utilitarianism. 
Lorimer’s Institutes. | 

Amos, Science of Law. 

Woolsey, Political Ethics. 

Lieber, Political Ethics. 

Freeman, Comparative Politics. 

Aristotle’s Politics, by Jowett. 
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COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF LAW FOR 
1899-1900. 


ROMAN LAw. 


Professor Walton. 


sart the external history of the law from the 
early period to the codification of Justinian will be dealt with. 
The sources of the law will be described, and the sradual 
by which the law of the city of Rome he- 
came fitted to be the law of the civilized world. A brie 
sketch will be given of the legal institutions of Rome in the 
first period and of the early constitutional history. , 
In the doctrinal part of the course matters mainly of antiq- 
Those portions 


During the first ] 


evolution explained, 


narian interest will be touched only slightly. 
of the Roman Law which have been followed most closely in 
the existing law of the Province, e. g. Things, Servitudes, Pig- 
nus and Hypothec, Contracts, Obligations, will be treated 
‘4 detail, and the modifications made by the modern law will 
be noticed. Class-examinations will be held from time to 
time. and a first and second prize of books will be given to thie 
two students who obtain the highest marks in these examina- 
tions. 

Text-book, Moyle’s or Sandar’s Institutes of Justinian. 

Books of Reference. 

Muirhead’s Historical Introduction to Roman Law. 

Muirhead’s Institutes of Gaius. 

Maynz, Cours de Droit Romain. 

Puchta, Institutionem. 

Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Professor Walton. 


This subject will be divided into two courses of about 
twenty lectures each. 
Part I. will consist of a sketch of the Constitutional Law 
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of the British Empire. The subject will be considered in the 
following order: (1) the executive power; (2) the legislative 
power; (3) the rights and liberties of the subject. Under (1) 
the power of the sovereign, of the Privy Council, of the 
great officers of state, and of Parliament, will be discussed. 
Under (2) the process of legislation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be explained. Under (3) will fall the right to trial 
by jury, Habeas Corpus, and the constitutional limitations of 
the power of the Crown. Afterwards the following topics 


among others will be dealt with. Liability, Civil and Cri- 


‘minal, of Governors of Colonies, Naval and Military officers, 


and of Judges for their official conduct. 

After treating of the actual law of the constitution, 
the “conventions of the constitution” will be taken 
up. Under this head will fall a description of the history and 
functions of the Cabinet, of the means of adjusting differences 
between the Sovereign and the two Houses, and between 
the two Houses themselves, and of the kind of circumstances 
under which it is usual for ministers to resign. If time per- 
mits the course will conclude with a comparison of the Brit- 
ish Constitution with the Constitution of the United States. 

Part I. will be given to First Year Students. No text- 
book is prescribed, but students are tecommended to refer to 
Dicey, Law of the Constitution; Anson, Law and Custom of 
the Constitution; and Bagehot, The English Constitution. 

Part II. will consist of a sketch of the Constitutional his- 
tory of Canada, and of the existing Constitution under the 


moe, A. Act. 


LEGAL History AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Professor McGoun. 


This course comprises an outline of the history of the law 
in force in the Province of Quebec. 

The main sources from which this law are derived are 
the Customary Law of France, as modified by the principles 
of Roman Law as embodied in several of the codes or collec- 
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tions of Roman Law before the time of Justinian. The Cus- 
toms of France after being reduced to writing. were further 
modified by the influence of modern Roman Law, which pre- 
vailed throughout the larger part of France. The ordinances 
of the French kings and the commentaries of the great jurists 
from Cujas and Dumoulin down to Pothier brought the Civil 
Law of France into the systematic form into which it was 
introduced into this Province. The custom of Paris, one of 
the most important of those recognized in France, became 
formally the basis of the Civil Law in this country, and the 
ordinance of 1667 was the main authority for procedure. 

Since the opening of the British régime the development of 
Lower Canadian Civil Law has proceeded independently of 
the Civil Law of France, where the Code Napoleon was pass 
ed early in the Century. In Lower Canada a code on the 
same lines was adopted shortly before the Confederation. 
Lower Canadian Law has been modified by English law in 
commercial matters, and: also by statutes passed in the Pro- 
vince. Criminal Law, on the other hand, has been derived 
almost exclusively from the Criminal Law of England. 

The leading authorities upon the main branches of the law 
with the reports of decisions of our courts are brought under 
the attention of the students in this course. 


Law OF CORPORATIONS AND OF JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES. 


Professor McGoun. 


This course is the sequel on the one hand of the course 
en Agency and Partnership, with which it is closely con 
nected, by reason of the facilities given in the Incorporation 
of Companies to the undertaking of important enterprises, by 
a species of partnership or association between individuals 
upon a larger scale than can be undertaken in a simple part- 

nership. The doctrine of limited liability and the opportunity 
which it affords for carrying out enterprises of great im- 
portance, with combinations of capital derived from a large 
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number of individuals, is treated of in this course. On the 
other hand, the growth of Corporatons, both those estab- 
lished by long custom, and those created by Royal Charter, 
or by Parliamentary or Legislative authority, is also ex- 
plained, and the relation between these corporations and the 
ordinary forms of joint stock companies. Corporations sole 
and Corporations aggregate are defined, and the principles 
of laws relating to Corporations and Companies explained, 
and the authors who treat of these principles, and who trace 
the limits of the powers and authority of such corporations 
are brought under the notice of the students. In the alternate 
years, Prof. McGoun will lecture on Agency and Partnership. 


CRIMINAL Law. 
Professor Mr. Justice Davidson. 


This course includes :— 

A history of the Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure of 
England; and of their introduction into and development 
throughout Canada; 

Discussion of the Criminal Code and other Statutes enact- 
ing criminal offences; of the rules of evidence in criminal 
cases, of the Fugitive Offenders’ Act; of extradition, and gen- 
erally of the principal features belonging to the Criminal Law 
of the Dominion. 


COMMERCIAL LAw. 
Professor Macmaster. 


The subjects dealt with will include Commercial Sales, 
Bills and Notes, the law of Carriers and the law of Insurance. 
The course on carriers will cover: 
1. Carriers: contracts with: 
(a) Affreightment. 
(b) Merchant Shipping. 
(c) Bottomry and Respondentia. 
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The course on Insurance will cover: 
2. Insurance contracts of: 

(a) Marine Insurance. 

(b) Fire Insurance. 

(c) Life Insurance. 


Civ1L PROCEDURE. 
Mr. Percy C. Ryan. 


The advanced course for the Second and Third Years 
covers ail matters of procedure not dealt with in the First 
Year Course, and includes Provisional Remedies, such as 
capias, attachment before judgment, injunction, etc., and 
special proceedings, such as proceedings relating to corpora- 
tions and public offices, mandamus, etc., as well as the rules 
of pleading in the more complicated classes of action. It 
will be divided into two parts, one of which will be taken in 
each alternate year. 


CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
Mr. Gordon W. Macdougall. 


This course to the students of the First Year is intended to 
form an introduction to the subject, to explain the simpier 
kinds of actions, the general rules of pleading, and the juris- 
diction of the several courts. 

The revised Code of Civil Procedure for the Province of 
Quebec is the text-book. 


MARRIAGE COVENANTS AND MINOR CONTRACTS. 
Professor Fortin. 


Two courses. 
In the alternate years, Professor Fortin will lecture on 
Prescription, Lease, end Municipal Law. 
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SUCCESSIONS. 
Professor Mr. Justice Doherty. 


The Law of Succession. | 

The course consists of a commentary and explanation of 
the whole of Title I.,andthethird Chapter of Title Il. of the 
Third Book of the Civil Code. The order followed by the 
Code in dealing with the different matters, coming within 
the scope of this course, has however been departed from with a 
view to presenting to the Student the Law governing succes- 
sions as one whole. The subject will be developed as nearly 
as possible in the following order :— 

1. General notions, definitions and divisions of the subject. 

The Testamentary Succession. The Ab-Intestate Succes- 
sion, 

2. Rules of Law common to both Successions. 

3. Rules peculiar to the Testamentary Succession. 

4. Rules peculiar to the Ab-Intestate Succession. 

5. Partition of the Succession (and of property held in un- 
divided ownership generally), its incidents and effects. In the 
alternate year, Prof. Doherty will lecture on Gifts and Sub- 
stitution. 

OBLIGATIONS. 


Mr. Aimé Geoffrion. 


This course of lectures will consist of a commentary on the 
tile on obligations in the Civil Code, less the chapter of 
proof articles 982 to 1,202 inclusive. Our law on the subject 
will be compared with the old French law and the modern 
French law; and its general principles will be explained and 
illustrated. 


‘REAL Property LAw, PRIVILEGES AND HypoTHEcs, Rr- 
GISTRATION, AND. NOTARIAL LAw. 


Professor Marler. 


Two courses. 
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PusLic INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Professor Lafleur. 


| Sovereignty and equality of Independent States, Recogni- 
tion of Belliserency and Independence. Justifiable grounds 
of intervention. Modes of territorial acquisition. Territorial 
boundaries. Doctrine of Exterritoriality. Treatise and Ar- 
bitrations. Laws of War. Neutrality of States and of indi- 
viduals. Laws of Blockade. Contraband. Confiscation. 
Prize-Courts and their jurisprudence. 
N.B.—The students’ attention will be specially directed to 
Treaties, Diplomatic Relations, and International Arbitra- 
tions, in which Canada is directly concerned. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
| Professor Lafleur. 


Distinction between the a priori and positive methods. 
Sources of the positive law of Quebec on the subjects. Ap- 
plication and illustration of the rules for solving conflicts of 
law in regard to the different titles of the Civil Code. Com- 
parisons between our jurisprudence and that of England, 
Trance, and Germany. 





WEDNESDAY, 6TH SEPT., TO FRIDAY, 3RD NOV., 9 WEEKS. 
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TIME TABLE. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, Turspay, 5TH SEpT., 4 P.M. 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS, 1899-1900. 
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Faculty of Mesdicne. 


THE PRINCIPAL (ex-officio. ) 


Professors. 
WRIGHT, STEWART, ADAMI, 
MacCaLium, WILKINS, BIRKETT, 
CRAIK, PENHALLOW, FINLEY, 
GIRDWOOD, MILES, LAFLEUR, 
RODDIGK, CAMERON, ARMSTRONG, 
GARDNER, BLACKADER, JOHNSTON, 
SHEPHERD, RuTTAN, BURGESS, 
BULLER, BELL, MARTIN. 


* 


Dean.—R. Craik, M.D., LL.D. 
Kegistrar.—R, ¥. Rutran, B.A., M.D., F.R.S.Can. 
Librarian,—F. G. Finuey, B.A., M.D. 
Director of Museum.—J.G. Adami, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. (Ep1n.) 


The Sixty-seventh Session of this Faculty will be opened on 
Thursday, September 21st, 1899, by an introductory lecture 
ky Professor William Osler, at 3 p.m. The regular lectures in 
al subjects will begin on September 22nd, at the hours speci- 
fed in the time-tables, and will be continued until May 25th, 
90, when the annual examination will begin. 

The Medical School of McGill University was founded in 
1322 as the “Montreal Medical Institution,’ by Drs. W. 
Eobertson, W. Caldwell, A. F. Holmes, J. Stephenson and 
H. P. Loedel—all of them at the time members of the staff 
d the Montreal General Hospital. 

Although founded in 1822, yet no session of the “Medical 
Institution” was held until 1824, when it opened with 25 stu- 
dents; in 1844 the number of students in the Faculty was 50; 
in 1851, 64, with 15 graduates; in 1872-73, 154, with 35 eradu- 
aes; in 1892-93, 315, with 46 graduates; in 1895-96, 419, with 
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go graduates; in 1898-99 the session just completed, 436, with 
70 graduates. 

There were no sessions held during the political troubles 
from 1836 to 1839, and it is owing to this fact that the present 
is the 67th session of the Faculty. This is in reality the sev- 
entieth session of the school, which is the direct continuation 
of the ‘“Montreal Medical Institution.” 

In 1828 the “Medical Institution’ was recognized by the 
Governors of the Royal Institution as the Medical Faculty 
of McGill University. At this time the lectures were given 
in a building on the site of the present Bank of Montreai. 
Later the school was removed to a brick building, still stand- 
ing near the corner of Craig and St. George streets. 

In 1846 the lectures of the Faculty were given in the 
present central building of the University now occupied by the 
Faculty of Arts. On account of the inconvenience arising 
from the distance of the University buildings from the centre 
of the city, it was decided in 1850, to erect a Medical school 
building on Cote Street, provided with ample accommodation 
for Likrary and Museum, and furnished with a large dissect- 
ing room and two lecture rooms; this building was occupied 
ior the first time during the session 1851-52, and sufficed for 
the wants of the Faculty until 1872-73, when the present main 
building was provided by the Governors of the University. 

In 1885 the building in the University grounds, erected by 
the Governors for the use of this Faculty, was found inade- 
quate. A new building was then added, which at the time. 
afforded ample facilities for carrying out the great aim of the 
Faculty,—that of making the teaching of the primary branches 
thoroughly practical. 

Owing to the larger classes and the necessity of thorough 
laboratory teaching, the Lecture Rooms and Laboratories 
added in 1885 soon became insufficient in size and equipment 
to meet the requirements of the Faculty. 

The late Mr. John H. R. Molson with timely generosity 
came to the aid of the Faculty, and in 1893 purchased property 
adjoining the college grounds, and enabled the Faculty to erect 
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new buildings: and extensively alter and improve those al- 
ready in use. 

These buildings were completed and officially opened by 
His Excellency, the Earl of Aberdeen, visitor of the Univer- 
sity, January 8th, 1895. 

The new buildings have been erected as an extension 
of the old ones, towards the northwest. partially facing 
Carlton road, and convenient to the Royal Victoria Hospital. 
They connect the Pathological building acquired in 1893 
with the older buildings, and comprise a large modern lecture 
room, capable of accommodating 450 students, with adjoining 
preparation-rooms and new suites of laboratories for Patho- 
logy, Physiology, Histology, Pharmacology and Sanitary 
science. The laboratories, etc., in the older buildings, have 
been greatly enlarged and improved; the whole of the second 
floor has been devoted to the department of anatomy, and 
consists of dissecting-room, anatomical museum and bone- 
room, preparation rooms, Professors’ and Demonstrators’ 
rooms, and a special Lecture Room. 

On the ground floor the Library and Museum have been 
greatly enlarged; a room forming part of the Library has been 
furnished as a reading room for the use of students, where 
the extensive reference library of the Faculty may be con- 
sulted. 

On this floor are situated also the Faculty room, the Re- 
gistrar’s office, the special museum for Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, together with Professors’ rooms, etc. The chemical 
laboratories have been increased by including the laboratories 
formerly used by the department of Physiology. 

In the basement are placed the janitor’s apartments, cloak 
rooms with numerous lockers for use of students, the Lava- 
tory, etc., recently furnished with the most modern sanitary 
fittin 


oc 
>. 


Lecture Rooms. 


In the buildings now occupied by the Faculty, as will be 
seen by reference to the diagrams, in addition to the labora- 
tories, dissecting room, etc., there are three large lecture 
N 
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rooms, two capable of comfortably seating about 300 stu- 
dents, and one for general lectures, sessional examinations, etc., 
capable of seating 450 students. These theatres are well ven- 
tilated and lighted by electricity, as indeed is the entire build- 
ing. [he seats are numbered, and a lecture room ticket se- 
curing a seat for the session 1s given each student on enregis- 


tering and paying the sessional fee; 


Rooms for Students Use. 


Three cloak rooms are provided in convenient portions of 
the building, and, in addition, commodious lockers can be pro- 
cured at a nominal rental. A large well-lighted reading-room 
containing newspapers, magazines and the current medical 
journals is provided in the new block, and is managed by the 
students themselves. The original library has been refitted 
as a reading-room for students desiring to avail themselves 
of the reference works in the library of the Faculty. 


Dissecting Room. 


The Dissecting Room, which is situated on the second floor, 
is L-shaped, one arm of which is 76 feet in length and 31 
feet in breadth and the other arm 45 by 32. It is supplied 
with thirty dissecting tables and over 200 specially constructed 
lockers, aud is well lighted for work during the day and night. 

In connection with the dissecting-room there is a Bone 
room and Anatomical Museum where students have an 
excellent opportunity of studying osteology, frozen sections, 
anatomical models and dry preparations. In connection with 
the bone room is a small but well arranged museum of com: 
parative osteology. There are also rooms for the demon 
strators of anatomy. 


Ehysiological Laboratories. 


The Physiological Laboratories, which are situated on the 
upper floor of the new building, are supplied with the most 


modern apparatus for the practical teaching of this rapidly 


erowing and important branch of the medical curriculum. 
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They -consist of one large room forty-five by thirty-five feet 
for undergraduate work, and two smaller ones for more ad- 
vanced work and private research. In addition there is a 
room set apart for a consulting library and for the special use 
of the Professor of this department. The Students’ laboratory 
is arranged in such a way as to permit of students assisting 
at and taking part in the more elaborate demonstrations, as 
well as undertaking experiments independently for themselves. 
A recent grant from the Faculty, which was supplemented 
from private sources, has allowed of the partial equipment of 
an additional branch of the subject which it is the intention 
to extend, as well as to augment thé resources of other de- 
partments of practical physiology in the immediate future. 


Histological Laboratories. 


the Histological Laboratory proper is a large, well-lighted 
room on the second floor of the new building. It is so ar- 
ranged that over eighty students can be present at the micro- 
scopical demonstrations. It is supplied with 50 microscopes. 
Students are given special facilities for studying and making 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the specimens that are 
the subjects of demonstration. In addition to the students’ 
laboratory there is a smaller laboratory adjoining for the use 
of the professor and demonstrators and for special work. 


Pharmacological Laboratory. 


The Pharmacological Laboratory is a large room 45 by 25 
feet, situated on the second floor of the new building, and is 
now furnished with the necessary appliances for the practical 
teaching of pharmacology. In this room is placed a teaching 
museum of drugs and pharmaceutical preparations arranged 
according to their physiological action; and tables arranged 
for teaching dispensing and the preparation of medicines. 


Chemical Laboratory 


The Chemical Laboratory is large, lofty, and lighted from 
three sides. It can accommodate 124 men, but only a much 
smaller number is allowed to work at one time. Each stu. 
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dent, when entering on this course, has a numbered table in 
the laboratory assigned to him for his use during the session. 
Each table has its own gas and water fixtures, and is provided 
with shelves for its corresponding set of reagent-bottles, as 
well as a drawer and locker containing set of chemical appara- 
tus especially adapted for the work. This apparatus is pro- 
vided by the Faculty, and supplied to each student without 
extra charge. The student is only required to pay for appa- 
ratus broken or destroyed. 

The laboratory is ventilated by an electric fan, and fully 
equipped for the various courses of study, giving the student 
unsurpassed advantages for acquiring a sound and practical 
knowledge of medical chemistry. 


Pathological Laboratories. 
A building of three stories, 47 by 40 feet, adjoining the 
College, recently acquired by the Faculty, thanks to the 
generosity of the late Mr. J. H. R. Molson, constitutes the 


Pathological Laboratory; it has undergone extensive altera- 


tions to fit it for the purpose. The uppermost floor has been 
converted into a work-room for the osteologist and curator; 
the second floor is one large laboratory for classwork in 
Practical Pathology and Bacteriology; upon the floor beneath 
are two laboratories for research, a preparation room, profes- 
sor’s private room and library, and culture rooms; while upon 
the ground floor are rooms for the attendant, for storage and 
for keeping animals. 


Endowments. 


The first endowments of the Faculty were the “T eanchoil” 
and “Campbell Memorial” funds. The former was a gilt of 
Lord Strathcona; the latter subscribed by the citizens of 
Montreal and graduates of Medicine of the University. A 
portion of these funds was expended in increasing the labora- 
tory and lecture room accommodation in 1885, the interest 
on the balance.being applied to general maintenance. 


> 


In 1893 Lord Strathcona endowed the Chairs of Pathology 
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and Public Health with $100,000. This gift enabled the 
Faculty to equip and develop these departments until they are 
quite up to the requirements of modern medical science. 

Various other endowments, such as the Drake Endowment 
of Physiology and the bequests of the late Mrs. Mary Dow, 
Mrs. John MacDougall and Miss Jane Learmont, have en- 
abled the Faculty to maintain a high standard of laboratory 
teaching without proportionately increasing the cost of the 
course to the student. 

This year the Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that 
Lord Strathcona has again come to its aid. He has promised 
in the names of Lady Strathcona and the Honorable Mrs. 
Howard one hundred thousand dollars, to be used partially 
to meet the cost of extending the Laboratories. Library and 
Museum, and partially as a fund, the interest on which is to be 
applied to replace the loss of the graduation fees, formerly 
used to support the Medical Library and Museum, but which 
are now required by the Governors for general university 
expenses outside the Faculty of Medicine. 

The thanks of the, Faculty are also due to Mr. David 
Morrice, who has recently come forward with a donation of 
upwards of three thousand dollars to meet the cost of increas- 
ing the equipment of the Laboratory of Pharmacology. 
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{. 
MATRICULATION. 


I. REGULATIONS OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE OF 
McGiLL UNIVERSITY. 


Every student before he can be enregistered as an under- 
graduate in Medicine, must present a certificate of having 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the Faculty of Me- 
dicine or Arts of this University, or of having passed some 
State or University examination accepted by this University. 

Graduates in Arts of any recognized university and those 
who have passed the Entrance Examination of a Provincial 
Medical Council and thus become enregistered students in 
medicine of a province in Canada, are exempt from further 
preliminary examination. 

Students from the United states who have passed a State 
or University examination fully equivalent to that required 
by this University may at the discretion of the Faculty be 
admitted to study without further examination. 

The Matriculation Examination of this University for Me: 
dicine is held twice each year, in June and September, at 
the same time as that for Arts and Science. The fee for this 
examination is five dollars, payable on application to the 
Secretary of the University, W. Vaughan. 

Papers for the spring examinations will be sent to local 

centres on application to the Acting Secretary. An additional 
foe of four dollars, to meet local expenses, will be charged for 
such examination. 
- The September examinations are held just before the lec: 
tures in: Medicine begin. These are held in McGill College, 
Montreal, only, and at these examinations alternative books 
in Classics will be accepted. 

The subjects for examination are Classics, Mathematics and 
English, and one of the optional subjects as below. 
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Examinations begin on June 12th, 1599, in McGill College 
and local centres; and on September rath, 1899, in McGill 
College only. 


COMPULSORY SUBJECTS. 


Latin.—Cesar, Bell. Gall. Books I. and II.; Virgil, Aeneid. 
Book I., and Latin Grammar. 

In both Greek (when taken as an optional subject) and 
Latin, translation at sight and prose composition (sentences 
Or easy narrative, based upon the prescribed prose text) will 
be required. 

At the September examination, other works in Greek or 
Latin equivalent to those specified may be accepted if appli- 
cation be made to the Secretary of the Examining board at 
least a fortnight before the day of examination. 

Mathematics —Arithmetic, Hlementary rules, Vulgar and De- 
cimal Fractions, Proportion, Percentage, Simple Interest, 
etc., Square Root and a knowledge of the Metric System. 
Algebra. Elementary rules, Fractions, Factors, Equation 
of the First Degree, Indices, Surds and easy Quadratics; 
Problems leading to equations. Geometry. Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, Books I., II., III., with easy deductions. 

Enghsh—Writing from Dictation. Grammar.—A paper on 
English grammar, including Analysis. The candidate 
will be expected to show a good knowledge of Accidence, 
as treated in any grammar prepared for the higher forms 
of schools. <A similar statement applies to grammatical 
Analysis. Candidates are required to state the class to 
which any subordinate sentence belongs and to arrange 
and define the various members of all sentences set. 
Failure in Analysis and Parsing will cause the rejection 
of the paper. West’s Elements of English Grammar is 
recommended asa text-book, and attention is particularly 
directed to pages 197-216. English History—Candidates 
will be required to give the chief details of leading events. 
While any text-book written for the upper forms of 
schools may be used in preparation for the examination, 
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Gardiner’s Outline of English History (Longmans) is re 
commended. Composition —Candiaates will write a short 
essay on a subject given at the time of the examination. 
Literature-—Scott’s Lady of the Lake, ed. Stuart (Mac- 
millan). Shakspere’s Richard Il., ed. Deighton (Mace- 
millan), or Wordsworth (Arnold's Selections as specified 
in Junior Matriculation Enelish [1899] of the University 


of Toronto). 


OPptTrioNAL SUBJECTS. 


(One only of these subjects is required.) 


1. French—Grammar up to the beginning of Syntax. An 


sasy translation from French into English, and from 
English into French; Dictation or similar exercise. Can- 
didates are expected to be able to write French without 
gross mistakes in spelling or grammar, special credit 
will be given for evidence ol familiarity with the spoken 
language. 


Physics —Properties of Matter; Elementary Mechanics of 


Solids and Fluids, including the Laws of Motion, Simple 
Machines, Work, Energy; Fluid Pressure and Specific 
Gravity; Thermometry, the effects and modes of trans- 
mission of Heat. (See, for instance, Gage’s Introduction 
to Physical Science, ch. 1-V.) 


German.—The whole of Joynes’ German Reader and Baum- 


bach’s Schwiegersohn (Heath & Co.), (or texts approxi- 
mately equal in amount), together with a thorough know- 
ledge of German accidence. Candidates must also be able 
to translate into German with tolerable correctness exe 
cises approximately equal in difficulty to those contained 
in the first part of \VVandersmissen’s High School German 
Grammar or in the First and Second Parts of the Joynes- 
Meissner German Grammar (Heath & Co.). 

Candidates who fail in one or more subjects at the June 


examination, or who have taken part only of the examination 
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and present themselves again in the following September, 
will be exempted from examination in those subjects only Me 
which the Examiners may have reported them as specially 
qualified. , 


Ontario Candidates— At the June examination, as well as 
the September one, candidates from Ontario may present an 
equivalent amount from the books prescribed for the Junior 
Matriculation Examination of the University of Toronto. 

The Junior Leaving Examination accepted by the Universi- 
ties of Ontario is acepted by the Faculty of Arts for those who 
purpose taking the double course of Arts and Medicine, in 
so far as the subjects of their programme satisfy the Exam- 
iners of the Faculty, 7.e., when the subjects taken are the same 


as, or equivalent to, those required in MeGill University. 


A. Matriculation Examination for those who wish to obtain a 
license to practice in England, India, or any other British 
Possession (Canada excepted). 


The Matriculation Examination in Medicine of this Univer- 
sity, as described above, is accepted by the General Medical 
Council of Great Britain and Ireland. Graduates of this 
University desiring to enregister in England are thus exempt- 
ed from any examination in preliminary education on produc- 
tion of the McGill Matriculation certificate, together with a 
certificate that all the subjects of this Examination were 
Certificates of this University for attend- 


passed at one time. 
he General Medical 


ance on lectures are also accepted by t 
Council. 


B. Matriculation Examination for those who aish to obtain a 


license to practice in the Province of Quebec. 
No University Matriculation Examination is accepted by 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of this Province. 
Graduates in Arts of any British or Canadian University are 
however exempted from examination on presentation of their 


Diplomas. 
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Those who pass the Preliminary Examination described 
below, or Graduates in Arts who enregister as students in the 
C. P. & S., Quebec, on beginning their studies mm Medicine, 
obtain on graduating from McGill University a license to 
Practice in Quebec without further examination in any pro- 
fessional subject. 


The requirements for this examination: 


LATIN.—Czsar’s Commentaries, Bks. I., II., III., IV. and 
V.—Virgil’s Aeneid, Bks. I. and I].—The Odes of 
Horace, Bk. I., with a sound knowledge of the 
Grammar of the Language. 


ENGLISH.—For English-speaking candidates.—A critical know- 
ledge of one of. Shakspere’s plays, viz., Twelfth 
Night, for 1898, with English Grammar, as in Dr. 
Smith or Mason. 
For .French-speaking candidates.—Translation into 
French of passages from the first eight Books of 
Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus, with ques- 
tions of Grammar. Translation into English of 
extracts from Fénélon’s Télémaque. 





FrRENCH.—For French-speaking candidates.—A critical know- 
edge of Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Feé- 
nélon’s Aventures de Télémaque and La Fontaine’s 
Fables, Bks. I., II., II]., with questions of Gram- 
mar and Analysis. 

For English-speaking candidates——Translation into 
English of passages from Fénélon’s Télémaque, with 
questions of Grammar. Translations into French of 
easy English extracts. 


BELLES LETTRES AND RuHETORIC.—Principles of the subject 
as in Haven’s Rhetoric, or Boyd’s Rhetoric and Lit- 
erary Criticism. History of the Literature of the 
age of Pericles in Greece, of Augustus in Rome, and 
of the 17th and 18th centuries of England and 
France. 








History.—Outlines of the History of Greece and Rome, and 
particular knowledge of the History of Britain, 
France and Canada. 

GEOGRAPHY.—A general view, with particular knowledge of 
Britain, France and North America. 

ARITHMETIC.—Must include Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, 
Simple and Compound Proportion, Interest and 
Percentages, and Square Root. 

ALGEBRA.—Must include Fractions and Simultaneous Equa- 
tions of the First Degree. 

GEOMETRY.—Euclid, Bks. I., II., II]. and VI., or the por- 
tion of Plane Geometry covered by those Books, 
Also the measurement of the lines, surfaces and vol- 
umes of regular geometrical figures. 


CHEMISTRY.—Outlines of the subject as in Remsen’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry. 

BoTANY.—Outlines as in Gray’s “How Plants Grow,” 

Puysics.—Outlines as in Peck-Ganot’s Physics. 

PuiLosopuy.—Elements of Logic as in Jevon’s Logic; Ele- 
ments of Philosophy, as in Professor Murray’s Hand- 
Book. 

The Examinations will be held in September, 1899, at 
Quebec, and in June, 1900, at Montreal. Applications to be 
made to Dr. A.’T. Brosseau, Montreal, or Dr. Belleau, Que- 
bec, either of whom will furnish schedule giving text books 
and percentage of marks required to pass in each subject. 

Examination Fee, twenty dollars. Should the candidate be 
unsuccessful, one he!f of the fee will be returned. 

Of the four years’ study after having passed the Matricu- 
lation Examination, three six months’ sessions, at least, must 
be attended at a University, College or Incorporated School 
of Medicine recognized by the “Provincial Medical Board.” 
The first session must be attended during the year immediate- 
ly succeeding the Matriculation Examination, and the final 
session must be in the fourth year. 
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C. Zo obtain a license to Practice in Ontario. 


Every one desirous of being registered as a matriculated 
medical student in the register of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of this Province, except as hereinafter provided, 
must present to the Registrar the official certificate of having 
passed the “Departmental Pass Arts Matriculation Examina- 
tion,” and in addition Physics and Chemistry—whereupon. he 
shall be entitled to be so registered upon the payment of 
twenty dollars and giving proof of his identity. 

Graduates in Arts, in any University in Her Majesty’s 
dominions, are not required to pass this examination, but 
may register their names with the Registrar of the College, 
upon giving satisfactory evidence of their qualifications, and 
upon paying the fee of twenty dollars. 

A certificate from the Registrar of any chartered University 
conducting a full Arts course in Canada, thatthe holder 
thereof matriculated prior to his enrolment in such University, 
and passed the examination in Arts prescribed for students 
at the end of the first year, shall entitle such student to regis- 
tration as medical student under The Ontario Medical Act. 

Every medical student, after matriculating, shall be re- 
gistered in the manner prescribed by the Council, and this 
shall be held to be the beginning of his medical studies, which 
shall date from that registration. 

Full details may be obtained by application to Dr. R. A. 
Pyne, Registrar, Cor. Bay and Richmond Sts., Toronto. 


D. To Practice in the Maritime Provinces. 


The examination required by the Faculty of Medicine of 
this University is accepted in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, 
subject. to the following conditions: 

The Nova Scotia Medical Board requires that 60 per cent. 
of the required marks be taken, and that Physics be taken as 
the optional subject. 

The New Brunswick Medical Board accepts the McGill 
Matriculation, as it is the same as that required for entrance 
to the Faculty of Arts. 
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The Prince Edward Island Medical Board has requirements 
identical with those of New Brunswick. 

The Newfoundland Medical Board accepts the McGill 
Matriculation, as it is identical with the Arts Matriculation, 
but requires Physics in addition. 

Students desiring ultimately to practice im any of these 
provinces should, when enregistered in the Faculty of Medicme, 
notify the Registrar of that province of the fact: and have their 
matriculation enregistered. 

The Registrars are: for Nova Scotia, Dr. A. H. W. 
Lindsay, Halifax; for Newfoundland, Dr. J. Sinclair Tait, 
St John’s; and for New Brunswick, Dr. G. H. Coburn, Fre- 
dericton, who will furnish all details of requirements, etc. 

Special matriculation examinations are held annually in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, at dates stated in the Al- 
manac in the Calendar of the Faculty of Medicine. 

These examinations, as stated above, are accepted by this 
University as equivalent to its Matriculation Examination. 

E. To obtain license to Practice in Mamtoba. 

An examination accepted by the University of Manitoba 
as equivalent to their matriculation is required on entrance, 
and to obtain License an examination in Professional sub- 
jects is required. Dr. J. S. Gray, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, is 
the Provincial Registrar. 

F. To obtain license to Practice in North-West Territortes. 

No special matriculation standard is specified. Licensed 
practitioners of any of the other provinces are admitted to 
practice without examination. 

Those not licensed to practice elsewhere in Canada are ex- 
amined in professional subjects only. Dr. H. W. Bain, oi 
Prince Albert, is Registrar of the Province. 

G. To Practice in British Columba. 

No special standard of matriculation is specified. 

All desiring a license must be graduates of some recog- 
nized medical school, and pass an examination in professional 
subjects only. Dr. C. J. Fagan, of New Westminster, is the 
Provincial Registrar. 
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iD ip 
ENREGISTRATION. 
The following are the University Regulations :— 


All Students desirous of attending the Medical Lectures 
shall, at the commencement of each Session, enrol their names 
and residences in the Register of the Medical Faculty. 

The said Register shall be closed on the 21st of October 
next, for the Session of 1899-1900. 

Fees are payable to the Registrar, and must be paid in ad- 
vance at the time of enregistration. 


The class tickets for the various courses are accepted as 
qualifying candidates for examination before the various Col- 
leges and Licensing bodies of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario. The 
degree in Medicine of this University carries with it at the 
Licensing Boards of Great Britain the same exemptions in 
certain subjects as are granted to all colonial degrees. 

To meet the circumstances of the General Practitioners in 
British North America, where there is no division of the pro- 
fession into Physicians and Surgeons exclusively, the degree 
awarded upon graduation is that of “Doctor of Medicine and 
Master of Surgery” in accordance with the general nature 
and character of the curriculum, as fully specified hereafter. 
The degree is received by the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the Province of Quebec, provided the graduate from 
this university matriculated before the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Quebec when entering on the study of me- 
dicine. Any graduate therefore in medicine of this Univer- 
sity may obtain a license to practice in the Province of 
Quebec without further examination if he has complied with 
the above regulations. 
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III. 


COURSES OF LECTURES. 


The Corporation of the University, on the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Medicine, in 1894, consented to the exten- 
sion of the courses of lectures in medicine over a period of 
about nine months instead of six. 

By this means, (1) The students of the primary years have 
a more ample opportunity of becoming acquainted, by labora- 
tory work, with those branches of study which form the 
scientific basis of their profession, and (2) the final students 
will be able to derive the greatest benefit from the abund- 
ance of clinical material provided in the two Hospitals. 

By this arrangement, while the actual number of didactic 
lectures per session will be decreased, there will be a corres- 
ponding increase in the amount of tutorial work and indi- 
vidual teaching in the laboratories for Chemistry, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Pathology and Hygiene as well as giving more 
time, during the last two years of the course, for the thorough 
study of disease in the wards of the Royal Victoria and Mont- 
real General Hospitals. 

The Faculty expects, by thus increasing the time that the 
different professors, lecturers and demonstrators devote to 
cach student, to accomplish two very important ends: First, 
to do away with the injurious effects which result from at- 
tempting to condense the teaching of medicine and surgery 
into four or even five sessions of six months; Second, to give 
each student a sounder and more thoroughly practical know- 
ledge of his profession than could be obtained by attending 
during even five sessions of six months each. 

QO 
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ANATOMY. 


PROFESSOR, FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD. 
Saas ( J. M, ELDER. 
SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR, J. G. McCARTHY. 
R. TAIT MACKENZIE. 


nN Ne pe ky, HENDERSON. 
DEMON S7 kK Al ORS, - re oF ROSS. 


A. H. ORR. 
(A De BAZIN: 


YaOT,TQmN 7 7 SATIUIMPRPAT IR Y H. M. CHURCH. 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, |W @ REILLY. 


R. A. WESTLEY. 


Anatomy is taught in the most practical manner possible, 
and its relation to Medicine and Surgery fully considered. 
The lectures are illustrated by the fresh subject, moist and 
dry preparations, sections, models and plates, and drawings 
on the blackboard. 

A course of practical demonstrations in Medical, Surgical 
and Topographical Anatomy is also given in the final year of 
the course. 

The department of Practical Anatomy is under the direct 
control and personal supervision of the Professor of Anatomy, 
assisted by his staff of Demonstrators. 

The methods of teaching are similar to those of the beat 
European schools, and Students are thoroughly erounded in 
this branch. 3 

Every Student must be examined az least three times on 
each part dissected, and no certificate is given unless the ex- 
aminations are satisfactory. 

Special Demonstrations on the Brain, Thorax, Abdomen, 
Bones, étc., are frequently given. Prizes are awarded at the 
end of the Session for the best ‘examination on the fresh 
subject. 

The Dissecting Room is open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Abundance of material can be obtained, owing to the Anatomy 
Act of the Province of Quebec. 
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CHEMISTRY. 
PROFESSOR, GILBERT P. GIRDWOOD. 


The course in this subject is carefully graded. Students of 
the first year receive lectures on Chemical and Physiological 
Physics and the general principles and theories of the science. 
In the second year the course on chemistry is extended to 
embrace its application to physiology and medicine, and in- 
cludes a course in Organic Chemistry. The lectures are fully 
illustrated by experiments, for which the department is equip- 
ped with all modern Lecture-room apparatus. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


PROFESSOR, R. F. RUTTAN. 
DEMONSTRATOR, C. G. L. WOLF. 
LABORATORY ASSISTANT, CHARI ES STEVENSOw. 


Laboratory instruction in practical chemistry is given dur- 
ing each of the first three years of study throughout one term. 

The first year’s course illustrates the general principles of 
chemical action and the properties of typical elements. Dur- 
ing the second year the course will include methods of quali- 
tative analysis and the detection of poisons. In the third year 
a course of clinical and sanitary chemistry is given, in 
Which the student is made familiar with the application 
of chemistry to the diagnosis and prevention of disease. Spe- 
cial attention is directed to instructing the student in making 
accurate notes of his experiments and his conclusions. These 
notes are examined daily and criticised. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
The JOSEPH MORLEY DRA KE, PROFESSOR.—WESLEY MILLS. 


LECTURER, W. S. MORROW. 
DEMONSTRATORS, J. W. SCANE and A. A. ROBERTSON. 


The purpose of this Course is to make Students mat ibe de 
acquainted, as far as time permits, with modern Physiology 
its methods, its deductions, and the basis on which the biases 
rest. Accordingly a full course of lectures is given, in which 
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the physical, the chemical and other aspects of the subject 
receive attention. 

In addition to the use of diagrams, plates, models, etc., 
every department of the subject is experimentally illustrated. 
The experiments are mostly free from elaborate technique, and 
many of them are of a kind susceptible of ready imitation by 
the Student. 


Laboratory work for Senior Students :— 

(1.) During a part of the Session there will be a course on 
Physiological Chemistry, in which the Student will, under 
direction, investigate food stuffs, digestive action, blood, and 
+he more important secretions and excretions including 
urine. All the apparatus and material for this course will be 
provided. 

(2.) The remainder of the Session will be devoted to the 
performance of experiments which are unsuitable for demon- 
stration to a large class in the lecture room, or that requ.re 
the use of elaborate methods, apparatus, etc., together with 
such as each individual of the class can himself conduct. 


Laboratory work for Junior Students :— 


This will be somewhat similar to the course for senior stu- 
dents, but simpler and anatomico-physiological rather than 
chemical; like the work for second year students, its main ob- 
ject will be the illustration of important physiological prin- 
ciples. 

HISTOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR, GEO. WILKINS. 
DEMONSTRATOR, N. D. GUNN. 


The teaching of Histology and Microscopical methods is 
spread over two years. 

During the latter half of the first year a course of de- 
monstrations is given upon elementary Histology and system 
atic Histology up to and including the digestive system. Dur- 
ing the second year fifteen or twenty demonstrations will be 


given upon the whole of Histology. The practical instruction 
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upon the preparation and mounting of specimens is given 
during the first year. Examinations both practical and writ- 
ten will be held at the end of both first and secand years. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 
PROFESSOR, A. D. BLACKADER. 
DEMONSTRATOR, R. A. KERRY. 

The lectures on this subject are graded in the following 
manner: 

During the primary course attention is directed chiefly to 
Pharmacology, including the important chemical and phy- 
sical properties of the various drugs, and a brief consideration 
of their physiological action; therapeutics is considered only 
in outline. A complete museum of Materia Medica affords 
the student opportunity for making himself acquainted with 
the drugs themselves. During the session a course of de- 
monstrations on Practical Materia Medica and Pharmacy is 
given. 

During the final course the physiological action of drugs 
is dwelt upon at length, and attention is given to the 
therapeutic application of all drugs and remedial measures. 
Prescription writing and the various modes of administering 
drugs are explained and illustrated. During the course a 
series of lectures will be delivered in the theatres of the hos- 
pitals on special cases or groups of cases, illustrating im- 
portant points in both general and special Therapeutics. 


MEDICINE. 
PROFESSOR, JAMES STEWART. 

F. @. FINLEY 
|. A. LAFLEUR. 
C. F. MARTIN. 

lg, § G. GORDON CAMPBELL. 
BEUTURE ES, WF HAMILTON. 
DEMONSTRATOR, S. RIDLEY MACKENGZIB. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS, 


While the lectures on this subject are mainly devoted to 
Special Pathology and Therapeutics, no opportunity is lost 
of illustrating and explaining the general laws of disease. 
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With the exception of certain affections seldom or never ob- 
served in this country, all the important internal diseases of 
the body, except those ‘peculiar to women and children, are 
discussed, and their Pathological Anatomy illustrated by the 
large collection of morbid preparations in the University Mu- 
seum, and by fresh specimens contributed by the Professor of 


: 
: 
: 


Pathology. 

The College possesses an extensive series of Anatomical 
plates and models illustrative of the Histological and Anatom- 
ical appearances of disease, and the wards of the General and 
Royal Victoria Hospitals afford the lecturer ample oppor- 
tunities to refer to living examples of very many of the mala- 
dies he describes, and to demonstrate the results of treatment. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
PROFESSOR, JAMES STEWART. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS, F. @. FINLEY and H. A. LAFLEUR. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, C. F. MARTIN. 

The instruction in Clinical Medicine is conducted in the 
theatres, wards, out-patient rooms and laboratories of the 
Royal Victoria and Montreal General Hospitals. 

The courses include :— 

I. The reporting of cases by every member of the Gradu- 
ating Class, a certain number of beds being assigned to 
each student. 

II. Bedside instruction for members of the Graduating 
Clas 

III. Two Clinics weekly in each hospital. 

IV. Tutorial instruction for the Junior Classes, in the wards 
and out-patient rooms of both hospitals. 

V. Instruction in Clinical Chemistry and Bacteriology. 


r 


SURGERY. 


PROFESSOR, THOMAS G. RODDICK. 
LECTURER, A. E. GARROW. 


This course consists of the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery and Surgical Pathology, illustrated by a large coilection 
of preparations from the Museum, as well as by specimens 
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obtained from cases under observation at the Hospitals. The 
greater part of the course however is devoted to the Practice 
of Surgery, in which attention is constantly drawn to cases 
which have been observed by the class during the session. 
The various surgical appliances are exhibited, and their uses 
and application explained. Surgical Anatomy and Operative 
Surgery form special departments of this course. 


CLINICAL SURGERY. 


PROFESSOR, JAMES BELL. 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, GEORGE EB. ARMSTRONG. 
LECTURER, A. EB. GARROW. 

[KENNETH CAMERON. 

J. M. ELDER. 

| J. ALEX. HUTCHISON. 


DEMONSTRATORS, 


The teaching in Clinical Surgery is conducted at the Mont- 
real General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 

I. In the amphitheatre of each of these Hospitals, demon- 
strations are given and operations are performed before the 
senior and junior classes on alternate days. 

II. Small ward classes of about Io men in each are taken 
through the wards by the surgeon in attendance, and in- 
struction given at the bedside concerning the nature and 
management of surgical cases, in each hospital, at least once 
per week. 

III. Beds are assigned to students in rotation, and each 
student is required to carefully study and report cases and to 
assist in the surgical dressing of’ the same. Certificates of 
case reporting are given, and are essential for graduation. 

IV. In the Out-patient Department students have an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity to study a great variety of in- 
juries, to witness operations in minor surgery, to come into 
personal contact with patients and to take part in the applica- 
tion of a variety of surgical dressings and appliances. 
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OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF INFANTS. 
PROFESSOR, J. CHALMERS CAMBERON. 
DEMONSTRATOR, D. J. EVANS, 

Brees ty Bb A CR eee 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, JAMES BARCLAY. 

This course will embrace: 1. Lectures on the principles and 
practice of the obstetric art, illustrated by diagrams, fresh and 
preserved specimens, the artificial pelvis, complete sets of 
models illustrating deformities of the pelvis, wax preparations, 
bronze mechanical pelvis, &c. 2. Bedside instruction in the 
Montreal Maternity, including external palpation, pelvimetry, 
the management and after-treatment of cases. 3. A complete 
course on obstetric operations with the phantom and pre- 
served foetuses. 4. The diseases of infancy. 

5. A course of individual clinical instruction at the Mont- 
real Maternity- 

Arrangements have now been made for a graded course in 
Obstetrics, instruction being given separately to third year 
and final students. 

Particular attention is given to Clinical instruction, and a 
Clinical examination in Midwifery similar to that held in Me- 
dicine and Surgery now forms part of the final examination. 

A short course of lectures on diseases of infancy is given, 


~ 


supplemented by Clinical demonstration and ward work. 
GYNASCOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR, WM. GARDNER. 
LEOTURER, F. A. M. LOCKHART. 


The didactic course is graded, and consists of from forty to 
forty-five lectures given at intervals alternating with the lec 
tures on Obstetrics and extending throughout the session. 
The anatomy and physiology of the organs and parts con: 
cerned is first discussed. ‘Then the various methods of exam- 
ination are fully described, the necessary instruments exhi- 
bited, and their uses explained. 


The diseases peculiar to women are considered as fully as 
time permits, somewhat in the following order:—Disorders 
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of Menstruation; Leucorrhcea: Diseases of the External 
Genital Organs; Inflammations, Lacerations and Displace- 


ments of the Uterus; Pelvic Cellulitis and Peritonitis and In- 
flammations of the Ovaries and Fallopian Tubes; Benign 
and Malignant growths of the Uterus: Tumours of the ( vary; 
Diseases of the Bladder and Urethra. The lectures are illus. 
trated as fully as possible by drawings and morbid specimens, 

Clinical teaching, including out-patient and bed-side in- 
struction, is given at both Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral hospitals by Professor Gardner and Doctors Lockhart and 
Webster. A large amount of Clinical materia] ic thus avail- 
able for practical instruction in this department of medicine. 
Numerous operations are done before the class, and made 
the subject of remarks. In addition to the ward-patients, each 
hospital conducts a large out-patient Gynzecological Clinic, to 
which advanced students are admitted in rotation and in- 
structed in digital and bi-manual examination and in the use 
of instruments for diagnosis. 

Particular attention is thus given to Clinical instruction, 
and a Clinical examination in Gynecology similar to that 
held in Medicine and Surgery now forms part of the final ex- 
amination. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


PROFESSOR, GEO. WILKINS. 
LECTURER ON MEDIOO-LEGAL PATHOLOGY, WYATT JOHNSTON. 


This course includes Insanity, the subject being treated of 
in its Medical as well as Medico-Legal aspects. Special at- 
tention is devoted to the subject of blood stains, the clinical 
microscopic and spectroscopic tests for which are fully de- 
scribed and shown to the class. The various spectra of blood 
in its different conditions are shown by the Microspectroscope, 
so well adapted for showing the reactions with exceedingly 
minute quantities of suspected material. Recent researches 
in the diagnosis of human from animal blood are alluded to. 
In addition to the other subjects usually included in a course 
of this kind, Toxicology is taken up. The modes of action 
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of poisons, general evidence of poisoning and classification of 
poisons are first treated of, after which the more common 
poisons are described, with reference to symptoms, post 
mortem appearances and chemical tests. The post-mortem 
appearances are illustrated by plates, andthetests are shown 
to the class. A series of demonstrations and Clinics will. be 
given by Prof. Johnston on the Medico-Legal cases arising 
cut of the coroner’s court, as well as those in the Montrea 
General Hospital. In this way Students will have practica 
clinical instruction in methods of Medico-Legal investigatior 
in civil as well as in criminal cases. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR, F. BULLER. 
LECTURER, J. J. GARDNER. 

This will include a course of twenty-five lectures on disease) 
of the Eye and Ear, both didactic and clinical. In the form 
er, the general principles of diagnosis and treatment will b: 
dealt with, including three lectures on the errors of refrac 
tion and faults of accommodation. At the clinical lecture 
giyen in the Hospitals cases illustrative of the typical form 
of ordinary diseases of the Eye and Ear will be exhibitel 
and explained to the class. In the out-patients’ departmert 
of each Hospital students have excellent’ .opportunities d 
gaining clinical experience. 


BIOLOGY. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, PROFESSOR BOTANY. 
FE. W. MACBRIDE, is ZOOLOGY. 


This course will be given during the Autumn term of tle 
first session; it will be largely practical, and will consist cf 
Zoology and Botany. Zoology, the first eight weeks; Botan’, 
the last four weeks. 


A.—Ammal Brology. 


The Course in Animal Biology will discuss the fundamentil 
properties of protoplasm; the principles of the formation 
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tissues; the formation of organs: an outline of vertebrate struc- 
ture and function, as exemplified by Paramecium and Vorti- 
cella, Hydra, Lumbricus and the LDog-fish. 


Two lectures and one laboratory period each week. 
B.—Plant Biology. 

The Course in Plant Biology will deal chiefly with the gen- 
eral properties of cytoplasm; the structure and nature of the 
plant cell; movement; nutrition; respiration; fixation of car- 
bon; division of labor and origin of organs; evolution of 
plant forms. These principles will be illustrated in their: 
more simple forms by a Myxomycete, Pleurococcus, Spiro- 
gyra and Oedogonium, Fucus, Anthoceros and Pteris. 

Iwo lectures and one demonstration each week. 


PATHOLOGY. 
The SIR DONALD SMITH, PROFESSOR,—J. G. ADAMI. 
DEMONSTRATOR, A. G. NICHOLS. 
ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, D. D. MACTAGGART, 
D. P. ANDERSON. 

The following courses constitute the teaching on this sub- 
ject :-— 

I. A course of General Pathology for Students of the 
Third Year (optional for those of the Fourth). Lectures are 
delivered twice weekly throughout the year. 

2. A course of demonstrations in the performance of Au- 
topsies for Students of the Third Year. The demonstrations 
are held once a week, from October until Christmas. 

3. Demonstrations upon the Autopsies of the week for 
Students of the two Final Years. These are given during the 
session by Dr. Adami at the Royal Victoria Hospital, and by 
Dr. Wyatt Johnston at the General Hospital. 

Practical Courses. 

4. The performance of autopsies. Each student is re- 
quired to take an active part in at least six autopsies. The 
autopsies are conducted at the General and Royal Victoria 
Hospitals by the Pathologists of the Hospitals and their as- 
sistants. In addition to the actual performance of the sectio 


: 
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cadaveris, students are expected to attend the practical instruc- 
tion given in connection with each autopsy, in the method 
of preparation and microscopic examination of the removed 
tissues, so as to become proficient in methods of preparation, 
staining and mounting. 

s. A practical course in Morbid Histology for Students of 
the Third Year. This class is held once a week during the 
winter months. Six sections are as a rule distributed at each 
meeting of the class so that each student obtains a large and 
representative series of morbid tissues, and upon an average 
twenty minutes are devoted to the description and examina- 
tion of each specimen. Laboratory fee to cover cost of 
slides, reagents, microscope, etc., $5. 

6. A course of demonstrations upon Morbid Anatomy 
(Museum specimens) once weekly during the winter months, 
for students of the Fourth Year. 

In addition to the above the staff of the department give 
instruction to the more advanced students who desire to un- 
dertake any special work in the laboratories. Classes in 
clinical pathology and microscopy are given from time to time 
at the Pathological Laboratory and at the General and Royal 
Victoria Hospitals under the direction of the Professors of 
Clinical Medicine. In connection with this department, two 
researches and teaching fellowships have been established; 
one by the Faculty of Medicine, and one by the Governors. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE. 


The SIR DONALD SMITH, PROFESSOR,—ROBT. CRAIK, 
SANITARY PHYSICS ( PROF. ROBT. ORAIK. 
AND CHEMISTRY. (| PROF. R. F. RUTTAN. 
PROF. J. G. ADAMI. 
BACTERIOLOGY AND PROF. WYATT JOHNSTON. 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. \H. B. YATES. 
J. WILLIAMS. 
The Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine 
has, owing to its endowment by Sir Donald A. Smith, been 
made one of the most important subjects of the third year. 














Medical Buildings. 
Laboratory of Hygiene. 


Medical Buildings 
Bacteriological Laboratory. 
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The instruction will consist of two lectures per week for 
the whole session. A systematic course in Bacteriology and 
Preventive Medicine, including Serum Therapy, will be 
followed by courses on the sanitary relations of water, soil, 
food and air, the use and relative value of disinfectants, do- 
mestic sanitation, including plumbing, heating, ventilation, 
the construction of habitations, etc., and will be illustrated 
by models and special apparatus. Lectures will also be given 
on personal hygiene, including bathing, exercise, etc.,and on 
climate and health resorts. In addition to the course of sys- 
tematic lectures, laboratory courses will be given in the Pa- 
thological and Chemical laboratories on Bacteriology, clinical 
and sanitary Chemistry. The laboratory work will extend 
over a period of three months, and will be given twice weekly. 
A working museum and model room is_ equipped 
with working models and apparatus to illustrate the 
application of hygienic principles. Demonstrations will be 
given in the hygienic museum from time to time as required. 
(See Museums.) 


LARYNGOLOGY AND RHINOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR, H. 8S. BIRKETT. 
DEMONSTRATOR, H. D. HAMILTON. 

This course will consist of practical lessons in the use of 
the Laryngoscope and Rhinoscope. ‘The instruction will be 
carried on with small classes, so that individual attention may 
be insured. A limited number of clinical lectures bearing 
upon interesting cases attending the clinic will be delivered 
during the session. These lectures will be, however, of an 
eminently practical nature. 


MENTAL DISEASES. 
PROFESSOR, T. J. W. BURGESS. 

This course will comprise a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity on Insanity in its various forms, from a medical as 
well as from a medico-legal standpoint. The various types 
of mental diseases will be illustrated by cases in the Verdun 
Asylum, where clinical instruction will be given to groups 
of senior students at intervals throughout the session. 
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DISEASES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 


PRrorussors, § 4: D: BLACKADER. 
| J. C. CAMERON. 

Although this subject does not constitute a special chair in 
the University, systematic instruction is given (a) in connec- 
tion with the chair of Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants, by 
Prof. Cameron; (b) by a course of lectures, clinical and di- 
dactic by Prof. Blackader, and (c) through the Children’s 
Clinic at the Montreal General Hospital and at the Infants’ 
Home. 

IV. 
DOUBLE COURSES: 


By special arrangement with the Faculty of Arts, it is now 
possible for students to obtain the double degree of B.A., and 
M.D., C.M., after only six years of study. 

It has been decided to allow the Primary subjects (Ana: 
tomy, Physiology and Chemistry) in medicine to count as 
Honor subjects of the third and fourth years in Arts. It fol 
lows then that at the end of four years study a student may 
obtain his B.A. degree and have two years of his medical 
course completed. 

The remaining two years of study are devoted to the third 
and fourth year subjects in Medicine. 

The special provisions for Medical Students in the Arts 
course are as follows :— 

In the Third Year in Arts, they may, if following the full 
course of the First Year in Medicine, take Physiology and 
Histology with practical work therein, or Anatomy and Prac- 
tical Anatomy, as two of the courses under the heading of 
Science in the Ordinary Course. 

Medical Students who have completed the Third Year in 
Arts and First Year in Medicine are required in the Fourth 
Year in Arts to take two only of the subjects of the Ordinary 
Course (or one subject with the Additional Course tl erein). 
Medical Students are recommended to continue in the Third 
and Fourth Years of the Arts Course subjects they have 
taken in the First and Second Years. 
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To secure these privileges, certificates of registration in the 
Medical Faculty must be presented at the beginning of each 
year to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts; and at the end 
of each session in the first two years certificates of attend- 
ance on lectures and of passing the corresponding examina- 
tions must also be presented. At the end of the Third and 
Fourth Years certificates must be presented to show that 
the full curriculum of the Medical Faculty for the year has 
been completed. 

A certificate of Licentiate in Arts will be given along with 
the professional degree in Medicine to those who, previous to 
entrance upon their professional studies proper, have com- 
pleted two years in the Faculty of Arts, and have duly passed 
the prescribed examinations therein. 


V. 
GRADUATE AND ADVANCED COURSES 


The Faculty of Medicine in 1896 established post-graduate 
and special courses in connection with the Montreal General 
and Royal. Victoria Hospitals and the various laboratories in 
the University buildings. These courses will be continued 
in 1900. 

There will be two distinct sets of courses, one a short prac- 
tical and clinical course for medical men in general practice 
who desire to keep in touch with recent advances in Medicine, 
Surgery and Pathology, and who wish special clinical experi- 
ence in Gynaecology, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, etc. This 
course will last about six weeks, beginning about the first of 
May. 

A special detailed programme will be prepared, and will be 
sent on application in February next. The fee, including 
hospital fees for both Hospitals, is fifty dollars. 

The other courses will be for those who have just com- 
pleted their regular course in Medicine, and desire special 
Laboratory or Clinical teaching before beginning practice. 

Arrangements have also been made to accommodate a lim- 
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ited number of such graduates who desire advanced and re- 
search work, 

Commodious laboratories for advanced work have been 
equipped in connection with the Pathological and Clinical 
departments of both the Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospitals, and in connection with the general laboratories 
for Pathology, Pharmacology, Physiology and Chemistry, 
recently altered and extended in the new buildings of the 
Faculty. 

Recent graduates of recognized universities desiring to 
quality for examinations by advanced laboratory courses, or 
who wish to engage in special research, may enter at any time 
by giving a month’s notice, stating the courses desired and 
the time at their disposal. 

All the regular clinics and demonstrations of both hospitals 
will be open to such students on the same conditions as un- 
dergraduates in medicine of this University. 

These laboratories have been open for graduates since May 
Ist, 1806. 

Further details regarding courses, fees, etc., may be ob: 
tained on application to the Registrar. 


THE GRADUATE COURS & OF 1899. 


The Faculty of Medicine has just completed the fourth 
special, course of instruction for general practitioners. This 
course began Tuesday, May 2nd, and closed June 10th, 
I8g9. 

The course consisted of:— 

(A..\—LABORATORY COURSES—Systematic laboratory in- 
struction was given from 9 to 10.30 every morning in Mi- 
croscopical Methods, Clinical Microscopy and Clinical Bac- 
teriology, including the histology of blood in disease and se- 
rum diagnosis. These courses were conducted by. Profs. 
Adami and Wyatt Johnston, assisted by Drs. C. F. Mar- 
tin, N. D. Gunn, Nichols, Anderson and Yates. A course 
of Operative Surgery on the cadaver was given by Prof. 
Armstrong from 5 to 6 p.m. during the second, third and 
fourth weeks of the course. 
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(B.) — LABORATORY AND SPECIAL DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS —These demonstrations were given daily from 10.30 
to mid-day, and consisted of one or more of the following 
Modern treatment of Diphtheria, Prof Finley ; Operative 
Midwifery, Prof. J. C. Cameron: Mental Diseases, Dr. Bur- 
gess; Medico-Legal Autopsy Methods, Prof. Wyatt John 
ston; Clinical use of Roentgen Rays, Prof. Girdwood: Illus. 
trations of the Graphic Method as applied to Physiology and 
Clinical Medicine, Prof. W. Mi lls; Anatomical demonstra- 
tions on the Cadaver, Drs. McCarthy and Tait Mac 
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zie; Surgical Anatomy, Drs. Elder and J. Henderson: Clin- 
ical Chemistry and Urinalysis, Prof. Ruttan; Morbid Ana- 
tomy of certain diseases, Prof. Adami: Infant feeding (Modi- 
fied Milk, etc.,) Dr. Evans. 

(C.. — MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CLINICS. — For 
four days each week, during the first two hours of the after- 
noon, there were clinics on groups of cases in the wards of 
the Montreal General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. Those 
given in the Medical Wards of the Montreal General Hos- 
pital were given by Profs. Blackader and Lafleur ; in the 
Surgical Wards, by Prof. Shepherd and Dr. Elder: in 
the Royal Victoria Hospital Medical Wards, by Prof Stew- 
art and Dr. C. F. Martin; in the Surgical Wards. by Prof. 
Bell and Dr. Garrow. In addition two or three ward classes 
were given weekly. 

(D..—CLINICS IN SPECIAL D&PARTMENTS OF ME- 
DICINE AND SURGERY-— One or more of these clinics 
were given in the Hospitals each afternoon, after the regular 
Medical or Surgical Clinic, and during the entire afternoon 
on Wednesday and Saturday of each week. The following 
special Clinics were given: Ophthalmology in the Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, by Prof. Buller; in the Montreal General 
Hospital, by Dr. J. Gardner; Dermatology, Prof. Shepherd: 
Genito-Urinary Surgery, Prof. Bell: Ort thopedics, Wr, 2) AG 
Wilson; Laryngology, Prof. Birkett and Dr. Hamilton : Gy- 
naecology, Prof. Wm. Gardner and Dr. Webster in the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, and Dr. Lockhart in the Montreal Gen- 
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eral Hospital; Aseptic Midwifery (at the Montreal Mater- 
nity Hospital), Prof. J. C. Cameron; Diseases of Children, 
Prof. Blackader and Dr. G. G. Campbell. 

The above course of instruction is given wholly apart from 
the regular lectures, clinics, etc., for undergraduates in medi- 
cine, and the Graduates may enter on the course at any time 
between May ist and June 15th. 

Practitioners who purpose attending this course may obtain 
programme of course for 1900 on application after March 
next to the Registrar. 
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VI. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE DEGREE.* 

lst. Noone entering after September, 1894, will be admitted 
to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery who 
shall not have attended Lectures for a period of four nine 
months’ sessions in this University, or some other University, 
College or School of Medicine, approved of by this University. 

2nd. Students of other Universities so approved and admitted 
on production of certificate to a lke standing in this University 
shall be required to pass all Examinations in Primary and Final 
Subjects in the same manner as Students of this University. 


3rd. Graduates in Arts who have taken two full courses in 
General Chemistry, including Laboratory work, two courses in 
Biology, including the subjects of Botany, Embryology, Element- 
ary Physiology and dissection of one or more types of Verte- 
brata, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be admitted ag 
second-year Students, such courses being accepted as equival- 
ent to the first-year in Medicine. Students so entering will, 
however, not be allowed to present themselves for examination 


in Anatomy until they produce certificates of dissection for 
two sessions. 


4th. Candidat2s for Final Examination shall furnish Testi- 
monials of attendance on the following branches of Medical 
iducation. t viz: 
ANATOMY. \ 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
CHEMISTRY. 
PE MACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, | Of which Two 
PRINCIPLES AND PRaCTICE OF SURGERY. > will be ra: 
OBSTETRICS AND DISEASES OF INFANTS. iecig 
GYNAICOLOGY. q 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
CLINICAL SURGERY. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


GENERAL PATHOLOGY. pei ae Re 
HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. feat? dae ae 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. | bees 
OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLOGY. q 
BIOLOGY. ) 

HIST OLOGY. | 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. | Of which One 
BACTERIOLOGY. : Course will 
MENTAL DISEASES. | be required.} 
PEDIATRICS 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL ANATOMY. 














* It shalt be understood that the programme and regulations regarding 
courses of study aud examinations contained in this calendar hold good for 
this calendar year only, und that the kaculty of Medicine, while fully sen- 
sible of its obligations towards the students, does not hold itself bound to 
adhere absolutely, for the whole four years of a student’s course, to the 
conditions now laid down. 


Tt Students enregistered in the Province of (Quebec are required to attend 
aud pass examiuations in Laryagology aud Minor Surgery. 

t Provided, however, that Testimonials equivalent to, though not pre- 
Sciely the same as those above stated, may be presented and accepted. 











He must also produce Certificates of having assisted at six 
Autopsies, of having dispensed Medicine for a period of three 
months, and of having assisted at tweaty Vaccinations. 

5th. Courses of less length than the above will only be 
received for the time over which they have extended. 

6th. No one will be permitted to become a Candidate for the 
degree who shall not have attended at least one full Session at 
this University. 

7th. The Candidates must give proof of having attended. 
during at least twenty-four months the practice of the Montreal 
General Hospital or the Royal Victoria Hospital or of some 
other Hospital of not fewer than 100 beds, approved of by this 
University. Undergraduates are required to attend only the 
practice of the Out-Pa'ient departments of the Hospitals during 
their second year. 

8th. He must give proof of having acted as Clinical Clerk for 
six months in Medicine and six months in Surgery in the wards 
of a general hospital recognized by the Faculty, of having re- 
poried at least 10 medical and 10 surgical cases. 

Sth. He must also give proof by ticket of having attended for 
at least nine months the practice of the Montreal Maternity or 
other lying-in-hospital approved of by the University, and of 
having attended at least six cases. 

10th. Every candidate for the degree must, on or before the 
15th day of May, present to the Registrar of the Medical Faculty ~ 
testimonials of his qualifications, entitling him to an examina- 
tion, and must at the same time deliver to the Registrar of 
the Faculty an affirmation or affidavit that he has attained the 
age of twenty-one years. 

11. The trials to be undergone by the Candidate shall be 
in the subjezts mentioned in Section 4. 

12. The following oatan of a‘firmation will be exacted from . 
the Candidate before receiving his degree: 

SPONSIO ACADEMICA. 


In Facultate Medicinse Universitatis. 


Ego, A B ,Doctoratus in Arte Medica titulo jam donandus, sancto 
coram Deo cordium scrutatore, spondeo ;—me in omnibus grati a imi officils 
erga hance Universitatem ad extre num vitz halitum perseveraturum; tum 
poro artem medicam caute, caste, et probe exercitsturum; et quoad in me est, 
omnia ad gw@grotorum corporu:n salutem corducentia cum fide procu aturum; 
que denique, inter medendum, visa vel audita silere conveniat, non'sine 
gravi causa vwulgaturum, Ita praesens mihi spondenti adsit Numen. 


13th. The fee for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Mas- 
ter of Surgery shall be thirty dollars, to be paid by the success- 
ful candidate immediately after examination. 














VII. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Frequent oral examinations are held to test the progress of 
the Student, and occasional written examinations are given 
throughout the Session. 

The Pass anp Honor examinations at the close of each 
Session are arranged as follows:— 


First Year. 


Examinations in Botany or ZooLoey, Histotocy, Puysto- 
LOGY, ANATOMY, CHEMISTRY Theoretical and - Practical. 

Students who have taken one Or more university courses 
in Botany or Chemistry before entering may be exempted 
from attendance and examination. Students exempted in their 
first year subjects are allowed only a pass standing, but may 
present themselves for examination if they desire to attain an 
honor standing. 


Second Year. 


Examinations in ANATOMY, CHEMISTRY, Practica, CHEM- 
ISTRY, PHystoLocy, HistoLtocy, PHARMACOLOGY and THERA. 
PEUTICS, 


Third Year. 


Examinations in PHARMACOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS, ME- 
DICAL JURISPRUDENCE, Pustic HEattTH and PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE (including BACTERIOLOGY), GENERAL PATHOLOGY, 
MENTAL DISEASES, CLINICAL CHEMISTRY, Oxstetrics, ME- 
DICINE and SURGERY. 


Fourth Year. : 


Examinations in MEDICINE, SURGERY, OxsTeTrRiIcs, GYN&- 
COLOGY, OPHTHALMOLOGY, CLINICAL MEDICINE, CLINICAL 
SURGERY,, CLINICAL OBSTETRICS, CLINICAL GYNECOLOGY, 
CLINICAL OPHTHALMOLOGY and PRracTIcAL PATHOLOGY. 
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By means of the above arrangement a certain definite 
amount of work must be accomplished by the student in each 
year, and an equitable division is made between the Primary 
and Final branches. 

A minimum of 50 per cent. in each subject 1s required to Pass 
and 75 per cent. for Honors. 

Candidates must pass in all the subjects of each year; those 
who fail to pass in not more than two subjects of either the 
first, second or third years may be granted a supplemental 
examination at the beginning of the following session. 

Supplemental examinations will not be granted, except by 
special permission of the Medical Faculty, and on written ap- 
plication stating reasons, and accompanied by a fee of $5.00 
tor each subject. 

No candidate will be permitted, without special permission 
of the Faculty, to proceed with the work of the final year un- 
ul he has passed all the subjects comprised in the Primary ex- 
amination. 

No student will be allowed to present himself for his final 
examinations who has not certificates of having passed all 
his Primary examinations in this University. 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which’ practical 
courses are required may, at the discretion of the Faculty, he 
required to repeat the course, and furnish a certificate of 
attendance thereon. A course in Practical Anatomy will be 
accepted as equivalent to a third course of lectures in General 
and Descriptive Anatomy. 


VITl. 
FELLOWSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


The Faculty has begun to establish Teaching and Research 
Fellowships in connection with the various laboratories. 

These fellowships are of a value of five hundred dollars 
per annum, and are tenable for three years. 

Two are now established in connection with the depart- 
ment of Pathology—a Governor’s Fellowship endowed by 








; 
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one or two of the Governors of the University, and’a Faculty 
Fellowship established by the Faculty. Other Fellowships will 
be announced as they are established. 

Ist. [The “HOLMES GOLD MEDAL,” founded by the 
Medical Faculty in the year 1865, as a memorial of the late 
Andrew Holmes, Esq., M.D., LL.D., late Dean of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine. It is awarded to the student of the gradu 
ating class who receives the highest aggregate number of 
marks in the different branches comprised in the Medical 
Curriculum. 

The Student who gains the Holmes’ Medal has the option 
of exchanging it for a Bronze Medal, and the money equival- 
ent of the Gold Medal. 

2nd. THE FINAL PRIZE.—A Prize in Books for a Mi- 
croscope of equivalent value) awarded for the best examina- 
tion, written and oral, in the Final branches. The Holmes’ 
medalist is not permitted to compete for this prize. 

3rd. THE THIRD YEAR PRIZE—A Prize in Book 
awarded for the best examination, written and oral, in the 
branches of the third year. 

4th. THE SECOND YEAR PRIZE.—A prize in books 
for the best examination in all the branches of the second 
year in course. 

sth. THE FIRST YEAR PRIZE.—A prize in books for 
the best examination in all the branches of the first year in 
course. 

6th. The “SUTHERLAND GOLD MEDAL,” founded 
in 1878 by the late Mrs. Sutherland in memory of her late 
husband, Professor William Sutherland, M.D. It is awarded 
fo: the best examination in General and Medical Chemistry, 


iy 


together with creditable examination in the primary branches. 
The examination is held at the end of the third year. 

7th. The “CLEMESHA PRIZE IN CLINICAL THERA- 
PEUTICS,” founded in 1889 by John W- Clemesha, M.D., 
of Port Hope, Ont. It is awarded to the student making 
the highest marks in a special clinical examination. 
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IX. 


FEES. 


The total Faculty fees for the whole medical course of four 
full sessions, including clinics, laboratory work, dissecting ma- 
terial and reagents, will be five hundred dollars, payable in 
four annual instalments of $125 each. 

For the convenience of the undergraduates, the Hospital 
fees will hereafter be payable in the Registrar’s office at the 
University. Ten dollars to be paid at the beginning of each 
of the last three sessions, viz., the second, third and fourth 
years. This will entitle each undergraduate to perpetual 
tickets for both the Montreal General and Royal Victoria 
Hospitals. 

Partial students will be admitted to one or more courses 
on payment of special fees. An annual University fee of two 
dollars is charged students of all the faculties for the main- 
tenance of college grounds and athletics. 

Students repeating the course of study of any Academic 
session are not required to pay full fees. A fee of twenty- 
five dollars will be charged, which will include Hospitals, 
dissecting material, chemical reagents, laboratory fees, ete. 
_ The same fee is charged students entering from other colleges 
who have already paid elsewhere fees for the courses taken. 





It is suggested to parents or guardians of students that the 
fees be transmitted direct by cheque or P?. O. Order to the Re- 
gistrar, who will furntsh official recetpts. 

All fees are payable in advance to the Registrar, and except 
by permission of the Faculty will not be received later than Octo- 
ber 20th. 

For Graduation Fees, see page 228. 

For Hospital Fees, see pages 243 and 247. 











TEXT BOOKS. 


AnaToMy.—Gray, Morris, Quain (Eng. Ed.)., Gervish. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY.—Cunningham’s Practical Anatomy, 
Ellis’ Demonstrations, Holden’s Dissector and Land- 
marks. 

Puysics.—Balfour Stewart. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen, Wurtz’s Elementary Che- 
mistry. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Odling. 

PHARMACOLOGY and THERAPEUTICS.—Butler, White, Hare 
and Wood. 

PuysioLoGy.—Foster and Shore’s Physiology for Begin- 
ners, Mills’ Textbook of Animal Physiology, Foster’s 
Physiology, G. N. Stewart’s Physiology, Mills’ Class 
Laboratory Exercises. 

PATHOLOGY.—Ziegler, Coats’. 

PRACTICAL PatHoLocy.—Mallory and Wright, Delafield & 
Prudden, Boyce. 

BacTERIOLOGY.—Muir & Ritchie, Abbott. 

HistoLocy.—Klein’s Elements, Schafer’s Essentials of His- 
tology. 

SURGERY.—Holmes, Moullin, Walsham, Erichsen, Treves, 
American Text-book of Surgery, Da Costa. 

PRACTICE OF MeEpIcINE.—Osler, Tyson, Wood and Fitz. 

CriinicAL Mepicine.—Musser’s Medical Diagnosis; Simon, 
Klemperer, Rainy and Hutchison, Vierort’s Medical 
Diagnosis. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE.—Reese, Guy and Ferrier. 

MentTaL DisEAsEs.—lInsanity and its Treatment, Blandford, 
4th Ed. 

MipwiFery.—Lusk, and American Text Book. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN.—Holt, Rotch, Smith and Starr. 

GyNnz&coLocy.—Hart and Barbour, Garrigues, Webster. 
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HyciENE.—Parks, Wilson, Rohe. 

Botany.—Gray’s Text Book of Histology and Physiology. 

ZooLocy.—Shipley (Invertebrata), Wiedersheim (Vertebrata). 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.—De Schweinitz, Nettleship and Swanzy. 

OtoLtocy.—Pritchard, Dalby. 

LARYNGOLOGY.—Watson Williams and Karl Seiler, Grum- 
wald’s Atlas of Diseases of Larynx. 

OPERATIVE SURGERY.—Jacobson, Treves, Kocher. 

DERMATOLOGY.—Malcolm Morris, Hyde, Crocker, Unna. 

MepicaL DicTionaAry.—Gould, Dunglison, Hoblyn. 





bE 
MUSEUMS. 

The Faculty has during recent years devoted special atten- 
tion to the development of its museums in the several depart- 
ments in which objective teaching is of especial value in the 
education of the student. 

There are now four museums in the Medical Building: (1) 
the Museum of Pathology, (2) the Anatomical Museum, (3) 
the Museum of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, (4) 
the Museum of Pharmacy. 

Each collection is arranged and selected with the primary 
object of making it a teaching museum. These several col- 
lections are open to students and the public between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 

PATHOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 


PROF. J. G. ADAMI, DIRECTOR. 
MAUD E. ABBOTT, B.A., M.D., ASSISTANT CURATOR. 

M, JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 

For the past fifty years the rich Pathological Material fur- 
nished by the Montreal General Hospital has been collected 
here. The Faculty is also greatly indebted to many medical 
men throughout Canada and different parts of the world for 
important contributions to the Museum. 

During the past few years, numerous and extremely iml- 
portant additions have been made to the Medical Museum. 

It is particularly rich in specimens of Aneurisms. In ad- 
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dition to containing a large number of the more common 
varieties of these formations, there are specimens of such 
rare conditions as Aneurism of the Hepatic and Superior Me- 
senteric Arteries, Traumatic Aneurism of the Vertebral. to- 
gether with several of the cerebral and pulmonary arteries. 
The most important collection probably in existence of hearts 
affected with “Malignant Endocarditis” is also found. The 
Faculty are indebted to Prof. Osler, late of this University, 
for this collection. 

The Museum contains also a very large collection of differ- 
ent forms of calculi. The Faculty are mainly indebted to 
Prof. Fenwick for this collection. 

During the past seven years, M. Bailly, osteologist and arti- 
culator (lately with Tramond of Paris), has been engaged in 
arranging and mounting the very large number of specimens 
of disease and injuries of bones which have been accumulat- 
ing for years. In this collection are to be found examples 
of fractures and dislocations of the spine, osteoporosis, con- 
genital dislocation of the hip, fracture of the astragalus, mul- 
tiple exostoses, &c., &c. 

The Pathological Museum has recently undergone com- 
plete alteration. All the old fixtures have been removed, a 
new gallery has been erected about both rooms, reached by 
a single staircase in a small intermediate room in which is 
placed the medico-legal collection. 

The first room on entering contains the extensive bone 
collection and calculi. The second and larger room is re- 
served for the moist preparations, which are arranged so as 
to be of easy access for the student. Water color drawings 
made from the fresh specimens are mounted on swinging 
frames, and also form a frieze at the ceiling. These serve to 
recall the fugitive colors of those preparations which become 
more or less altered on keeping. 

Numerous specimens have been contributed from the sur- 
gical and medical wings of the Royal Victoria Hospital, and 
from the different departments of the Montreal General Hos- 
pital. 
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MUSEUM OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND, PREVENTIVE 


MEDICINE. 


DIRECTOR, R. F. RUTTAN. 
MUSEUM ASSISTANT, CHARLES STEVENSON, 


This Museum has been established from the interest ac- 
cruing through the endowment of the Chair of Hygiene by 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal in 1893. 

The museum at present is chiefly of interest on account of 
the number and excellence of the working models, illustrating 
the best modern methods of sterilisation, disinfection, filtra- 
tion and ventilation, together with a very useful collection of 
modern sanitary apparatus, illustrating the advantages and 
disadvantages of the water carriage system for the disposal 
of refuse, etc. 

The Director has much pleasure in acknowledging con- 
tributions of value from: 

1. The Sanitary Construction Company of New York. 


2. Richard King, King, Sprague & Co., New York. 

3. Maignens Filtre Rapide Co., London, Eng. 

4. L. Casella, London, Eng. 

s. Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth Pottery, London, 
BAS: 

6. The Sanitary Institute, Parke’s Museum, London. 

7. The Hygienic Referendum, Hornsey, London, Eng. 

8. Messrs. Newton & Co., London. 

9. The Expanded Metal Co., London. 


io. A. B. Reck, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

II. Fischer Filter Plate Co. 

12. J. W. Hughes, Montreal. 

13. Wormser, Filterplatten-Werk, Worms, Germany. 
14. The Laing Packing Company, Montreal. 

The Department of Hygiene is also indebted to Mr. Flem- 
- ing, Sanitary Engineer, for assistance and advice. 


ANATOMICAL MUSEUM. 
DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR F, J, SHEPHERD. 
M. JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR, 


This Museum occupies a large room on the same floor and 
adjoining the Anatomy Lecture Room and Dissecting Room. 
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smaller apartments in connection are used for private re- 
search, which is encouraged in every way by the Faculty. 

The Museum is well furnished and comfortable, and stu- 
dents have every opportunity of studying Human, Compara- 
tive and Applied Anatomy. 

This department has during the past few years added a 
very complete collection of plaster and papier maché models 
by Steger, after the well-known works of His and Braune. 
comprising: | 

(a) A complete set of Steger’s brain sections. 

(6) Models of the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic nervous 
systems. 

(c) Professor Cunningham’s well-known and beautiful casts 
of the head, showing the relation of the cerebral convolutions 
to the skull and its sutures. 

A large collection of human brains, made by Professor 
Osler, formerly of this University, exhibiting the various 
types and extremes, 

A large and rare collection of anomalies of the Renal ves- 
sels and ureter, and the aorta and its branches. 

In Comparative Anatomy the student will find a fair amount 
of material, the study of which will greatly aid him in the 
elucidation of many points in Human Anatomy. 

Many skeletons mounted by Mons. Jules Bailly, Articu- 
lator to the University, representing the various classes, or- 
ders, genera and species of the animal kingdom may be con- 
sulted. 

A large collection, showing the pectoral girdle in birds, has 
been prepared under the supervision of the Professor of Ana- 
tomy. : 

Moist and dry preparations of dissections, a large collection 
of frozen cross sections of the human body, showing the nor- 
mal relations of the viscera, etc., will be found convenient 
for study. 

During the past year numerous valuable specimens have 
been presented to the Museum and its stores, which will be 
acknowledged in the next Calendar. 
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LIBRARY. 


LIBRARIAN, PROF. F. G. FINLEY. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Miss M, &. CHARLTON. 

The Library of the Medical Faculty now comprises tp- 
wards of twenty thousand volumes, the largest special library 
connected with a medical school on this continent. 

The valuable libraries of the late Professors Robert Palmer 
Howard, George Ross, Richard L. MacDonnell, T. John- 
ston Alloway and of Dr. Allen Ruttan have been donated 
to the Medical Faculty. 

The standard text-books and works of reference, together 
with complete files of the leading periodicals, are on the 
shelves. Students may consult any work of reference in the 
library between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. A library reading-room 
for the use of students is provided. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIBRARY. REGULATIONS. 


I. During the College Session the Library is open daily 
(except Sundays and general public holidays) from 9 a.m. till 
6 p.m. During vacation from Io a.m. to 5 p.m. 

II. The stack room is not open to students or to the public. 

III. The books in the Library are classed in two divisions: 
Ist, those which may be taken from the Library; 2nd, those 
which may not, under any circumstances, be removed from 
the Library. The latter class includes all catalogues, diction- 
aries and encyclopedias. 7 

IV. Students will be allowed to use regular text-books 
only in the Library. Any other book may be taken out at 
5.30 p-m., to bé returned at the next day. If books so re 
moved from the Library are not returned punctually, a fine 
will be imposed, and if the delay be serious the student may 
be suspended from use of the Library at the discretion of 
the Librarian. 

V. Students may take out books, subject to the above te 
culations, to the number of three volumes at one time. 
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VI. Books may be taken from the Library only after they 
have been especially asked for and ch 1arged at the delivery 
desk; borrowers who cannot attend personally must sign and 
date an order, giving the titles of the books desired and the 
name of the person deputed to procure the same. 


VII. Damage to or loss of books shall be made good to 
the satisfaction of the Librarian and of the Lil brary Com 
mittee. Writing or making any mark upon any book belong- 
ing to the Ribeary is unconditionally forbidden. Any per- 
sons found guilty of wilfully damaging any book in any way 
shall be excluded from the Library, and shall be debarred 
from the use thereof for such time as the Library Committee 
niay determine. 


VIII. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 


IX. Infringement of any of the rules of the Library will 
subject the offender to a fine or suspension of his privileges, 
or to such other penalty as the nature of the case may require. 

The number of volumes presented to the Library 


from June 4th, 1898, to May a2sth, ROO IS UE Ge 2.0) BES 
wnose, added by - purchases oo. is eis cs oe 130 
Total additions to May 25th.. .. .. .. .. .. 980 
The number of pamphlets and reports.. .. .. .... 200 
The attendance of readers from June 4th, 1898, to 
Brae. 2st), 1800, hasrbeen...<. sje. l. a d.'5 aaa es 
The attendance from June 2nd, 1897, to May 14th, 
POOG, WAS. ok. 6 bedi hatte. Ene ale atl a la Cogn: wick To stig ah aid a aa 
The Be asics from jee Ist, oie to is Ist, 
a se a, ase so eee OO) 
Lhe attendance from Toner: Ist, thee. to ioe Ist, 1896, 
| ASS arena Be dtd SOU! oli Bi 6 ckdye LB Rkiw Team 
The number of ae alone out ie ae use has 
been. eens . Wrpperes {ape ae te Feu» 
The siinbor of Yotaials aiid ‘paieiiets Bae bese: 1,000 
4,209 


This dogs not include the works consulted in the Library. 
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The Faculty has endeavored to make the Library as com- 
plete as possible for research work. Complete files of almost 
all the important periodicals are now on the shelves, includ- 
ing foreign as well as English and American Journals. A 
large number of transactions of various societies has recently 
been acquired, and also the Berlin and Paris theses. 

Arrangements have been made whereby practitioners both 
in the city and country can avail themselves of the library, the 
only conditions being the payment of express charges and a 


etiarantee for the safe return of books borrowed. 
XIII. 
McGILL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


This Society, composed of enregistered Students of the 
Faculty, meets every alternate Saturday during the Autumn 
and Winter Terms, for the reading of papers, case reports 
and discussions on medical subjects. A prize competition has 
been established in senior and junior subjects, the senior be- 
ing open to all to write upon, while only the Ist, 2nd and. 
3rd year students are allowed to compete in the junior sub- 
jects. The papers are examined by a board elected from the 
Professoriate,.and a first and second prize in each division of 
subjects is awarded to the successful candidates. 

Names of competitors and titles of papers shall be ‘sent to 
the Chairman of the Programme Committee before Septem- 
ber ist, and all papers shall be subject to the call of the Com- 
mittee on October 1st. All papers shall be handed in for 
examination on or before January toth. 

The Students’ reading room has been placed under the 
control of this Society, in which the leading English and 
American Medical Journals are on file as well as the leading 


. 


daily and weekly newspapers of the Dominion. 

The annual meeting is held the first week of the Spring 
Term, when the following officers are elected: Hon. Pre 
sident, elected from the Faculty ; President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter, Patholo- 
gist, and three Councilmen (of whom two shall -be elected 
from the Faculty). 
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XIV. 
COST OF LIVING, &c. 


This will, of course, vary with the tastes and habits of the 
Student, but the necessary expenses need not exceed those 
in smaller towns. Good board may be obtained from $15 to 
$20 per month. A list of boarding-houses, which are in- 
spected annually by a sanitary committee, is prepared by the 
secretary of the University, and may be procured from the 
Janitor at the Medical Cotte ege. 


AN: / 
HOSPITALS. 


The City of Montreal is celebrated for the number and 
importance of its public charities. Among these its public 
hospitals are the most prominent and widely known. Those 
11 which medical students of McGill University will receive 
clinical instruction are: (1.) The Montreal General Hospital. 
(2.) The Royal Victoria Hospital. (3.) Montreal Maternity 
Hospital. 

The Montreal General Hospital has for many years been 
the most extensive clinical field in Canada. The old build- 
ings, having proved inadequate ta meet the increased demand 
for hospital accommodation, have recently been increased by 
the addition of two surgical pavilions ; the Campbell Me- 
morial, and the Greenshields Memorial, and of a new sur- 
gical theatre. The interior of the older buil dings now has 
been entirely reconstructed on the most approved modern 
plans. 

The Royal Victoria Hospital at the head of University 
Street, which in structure and arrangements ranks among 
5 finest modern hospitals of either continent, was opened 

t the reception of patients the first of January, 1894, and 
whey exceptional opportunities for clinical instructioa and 
practical training. 

Q 
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Montreal Geaeral Hospital. 


This hospital has been for many years the most extensive 
clinical field in Canada. 

It consists of a Surgical aad Medical Department. 

The Surgical Department has two large pavilions, con- 
taining four wards 135 feet long by 35 broad, with an inter- 
vening and copnecting builcing in which is alarge operating 
theatre of the most moderna type, capable of seating over 
three Hundred and fifty stucents. In connection with this 
are preparation, etherising, mstruments, sterilising and sur- 
geons’ rooms, also smaller operating rooms. The Surgical 
pavilions which were built taree years ago accommodate 
over one hundred patients. 

The old part of the hospitel, consisting of the Reed, Rich- 
ardson and Morland wings, has during the past year been 
completely rebuilt and remodelled, and forms the Medical 
Department. This part contains four wards, 100 feet by 40, 
and is arranged for 150 beds. In this building there are 
wards for Gynaecological and Ophthalmological patients, a 
number of private wards and laboratories for Clinical Chem- 
istry. There is also a medical amphitheatre capable of seat- 
ing 150 students and a gynzecological operating-room fitted 
up in the most modern mamer. The central part of the old 
building is for administratioa purposes. 

A completely new and commodious out-door patient de- 
partment has been provided on the ground floor of the Rich- 
ardson wing, and there is ample accommodation for the vati- 
ous special departments as well as large rooms for general 
medical and surgical patients. : 

The Pathological Department is a completely new building 
in which are the post-mortem theatre and rooms ior 
microscopical and bacteriological work, andalsoa mortuary 
and chapel. In this buildirg students are offered every Op: 
portunity of perfecting their knowledge of morbid anatomy 
and pathological histology. 

The old Fever Wards on che grounds of the Hospital have 
been completely remodelled, and are now used as a laundry 
and kitchen. 











A much larger number of patients receive treatment in the 
Montreal General Hospital tian in any other Canadian Hos- 
pital. Last year’s report shows that between two and three 
thousand Medical and Surgical cases were treated in the 
wards, and the great propoition of these were acute cases, 
as may be gathered from th2 fact that the average duration 
of residence was only 24.02 days. Upwards of thirty-two 
thousand patients are annually treated in the out-door depart- 
nent of this Hospital. 

Annual tickets entitling students to admission to the Hos- 
pital must be taken out at th: commeéncemen: ci the session, 
price $5.00. These are obtaned at the Cerege. Perpetual 


tickets will be given on payment of the third annual fee. 


The Royal Victoria Hospital.* 


This Hospital is situated a short distance above the Uni- 
versity Grounds on the side of the Mountain, and overlooks 
the city. It was founded in Jaly, 1887, by the munificence of 
Lord Mount Stephen and Sit Donald Smith, whe gave half 
a million dollars each for this purpose. 

The buildings, which were »pened for the reception of pa- 
tients on the first of January, 1894, were designed by Mr. 
Saxon Snell of London, Engiand, to accommodate between 
250 and 300 patients. 

The Hospital is composed cf three main buildings connect- 
ed together by stone bridges;zn ‘Administration Block in the 
centre and a wing on the east side for medical patients, in 
immediate connection with which is the Pathological 
wing and mortuary, and a wiag on the west side for surgical 
patients. 

The Administration block contains ample accommodation 
for the resident medical staff, the nursing staff and domes- 
tics. The patients’ entrance, the dispensary and admission 
rooms are also situated in this building. 

The Medical wing contains three large wards, each 123 feet 
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* Fees for this hospital are the same sg those.for the Montreal Gereral Hospital 
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long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, one ward 40 feet by 26 feet 6 
inches, and fifteen private and isolation wards averaging 16 
feet by 12 feet, also a medical theatre with a seating capacity 
for 250, and three rooms adjacent to it for clinical chemistry 
and other purposes. North of this wing and in direct connec- 
tion with it are the Pathological laboratories and mortuary. 

In this wing are situated the mortuary proper, the chapel, 
a post mortem room capable of accommodating 200 students, 
and laboratories for the microscopic and bacteriological study 
of morbid tissues, some designed for the use of students and 
others for post graduation courses and special research. Spe- 
cial laboratories for Pathological chemistry, Experimental 
Pathology, Bacteriology and Photography are also provided. 

The Surgical wing contains three large wards, each 123 ieet 
long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, four wards each 40 feet by 3 
feet, and seven private and isolation wards, averaging 16 feet 
by 12 feet; also a surgical theatre with a seating capacity for 
250, with six rooms adjacent for preparation and after re- 
covery purposes. 

In this wing are also the wards for Gynaecology and Oph- 
thalmology. 

A new wing will be opened in the autumn of 1899 for the 
treatment of out-patients, and will contain special operating 
rooms for Gynaecology, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, etc. 


XVI. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


During the Session of 1899-00, three Medical, three Surgical, 
two Gynaecological and two Ophthalmological clinics will be 
held weekly in both the Montreal General and Royal Vic 
toria Hospitals. 

In addition, tutorial instruction will be given in these 
different departments in the wards, out-patient rooms and la- 
boratories. Special weekly clinics will be given in the Mont- 
real General Hospital on Dermatology and Laryngology and 
in the Royal Victoria Hospital on diseases of the Genito- 
Urinary system, and Laryngology. 
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CLINICAL CLERKS in the medical and surgical wards of 
both Hospitals are appointed every three months, and each 
one during his term of service conducts. under the immediate 
directions of the Clinical Professors, the reporting of all cases 
in the ward allotted to him. Students entering on and after 
October, 1893, will be required to show a certificate of having 
acted for six months as clinical clerk in medicine and six 
months in surgery, and are required to have reported at least 
ten eases in medicine and ten in surgery. The instruction 
obtained as clinical clerk is found to be of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to Students, as affording a true practical 
training for his future professional life. 

DRESSERS are also appointed to the Out-door Departments. 
For these appointments. application is to be made to the 
Assistant Surgeons, or to the resident surgeon in charge of 
the out-patient department. 

The large number of patients affected with diseases of the 
eye and ear, now attending the special ‘clinics at both hospi- 
tals, will afford Students ample opportunity to become fam- 
iar with all the ordinary affections of those organs, and to 
make themselves proficient in the use of the ophthalmoscope, 
and it is hoped that every student will thus seek to gain a 
practical knowledge of this important branch of Medicine and 
Surgery. Operations are performed on the eye by the Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon after the outdoor patients have been seen, 
and Students are invited to attend the same, and as far as 
practicable to keep such cases under observation so long as 
they remain in the Hospital. 

There are now special departments in both Hospitals for 
Gynaecology and Laryngology, presided over by Specialists 
in these branches. Students are thus enabled to acquire special 
technical knowledge under skilled direction. The plan of 
teaching practical gynaecology for the past five years with 
marked success has been the limitation of the number of Stu- 
dents to two or three, who, in rotation, assist at the examina- 
tions, and receive instruction in the diagnosis and treatment ‘of 
uterine diseases and the use of Gynaecological instruments. 
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The Clinics at the Montreal General Hospital in Derma- 
tology and Laryngology are very large, and afford a practical 
training in affections of the skin and throat rarely obtained by 
medical students. 

A special clinic for diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs 
has been established at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

Infectious diseases and Insanity will also be taught clinic- 
ally, the former in the special wards for infectious diseases 
and the latter at the Verdun Hospital for the Insane. 


The Montreal Maternity. 


The Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that the 
Corporation of the Montreal Maternity has made very 
important additions to its building, and has still further 
iniprovements in contemplation. Students will therefore have 
greatly increased facilities for obtaining a practical knowledge 
of obstetrics and diseases of infancy. An improved Tarnier- 
Budin phantom is provided for the use of the students, and 
every facility afforded for acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the various obstetric manipulations. The institution 1s 
under the direct supervision of the Professor of Midwitery, 
who devotes much time and attention to individual instruc- 
tion. Students who have attended the course on obstetrics 
during the autumn and winter terms of the third year will be 
furnished with cases in rotation, which they will be required 
to report and attend till convalescence. —Clinical midwifery 


has been placed upon the same basis as Clinical Medicine and 
Surgery, and a final Clinical examination instituted. Regular 
courses of clinical lectures are given throughout the-session, 
special attention being paid to the important subject of in- 
fant feeding. The Walker-Gordon process of modifying 
milk is explained and demonstrated. During the autumn 
and winter terms the Demonstrator of Obstetrics gives Clin- 
ical Demonstrations in the wards and instruction in opera 
tive work on the phantom. Students will find it very much 
to. their advantage to pay special attention to their Clinical 
work during the spring term of the third year and the follow- 
ing summer. Two resident accoucheurs are appointed year- 
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ly from the graduating class to hold office for a period of six 
months each. 

Fee for twelve months, $12.00, payable at the Maternity 
Hospital. 


XVII. 
STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS. 


Montreal General Hospital—Seven Resident Medical Of. 
ficers. 

The following were the candidates at the examination, suc- 
cessful for vacant positions on the house staff of the Montreal 
General Hospital, for the year beginning September Ist, 1899: 
—R. A. A. Shore, B.A., M.D.; A. H. Gordon, M.D.; C. T. 
Fitzgerald, M.D.; W. A. Cumming, M.D.; W. F. Brown, 
B.A., M.D.; T. G. McNeice, W. A. Wilkins. 

Royal Victoria Hospital—Six Resident Medical Officers. 

The following graduates in 1899 were appointed to fill va- 
cancies in the Royal Victoria Hospital. 

In Medicine, E. F. Murphy, T. Turnbull. 

In Surgery, T. R. O’Brien, B.A. 

In Ophthalmology, F. T. Tooke, B.A. 

University Maternity—Two Resident Medical Officers. 

James Barclay, M.D., was appointed in 1808. 

Clinical Clerk, Gynaecology. 


> “Laryngology. 

“ e Diseases of Children. 
‘i “ Dermatology. 

‘é 6< 


Diseases of Nervous System. 

Out-door Dressers. 

Dressers in Eye and Ear Department. 

Medical Clinical Clerks. 

Post-mortem Clerks. 

Student Demonstrators of Anatomy, 4 third-year Students. 
Prosectors to Chair of Anatomy, 4. 

Assistants in Practical Histology Course, 2. 

Assistants in Practical Physiology Course, 4. 

Assistants in Practical Chemistry, 6. 








XVIII. 
RULES FOR STUDENTS. 


1. In the case of disorderly conduct, any Student may, at 
the discretion of the Professor, be required to leave the class- 
room. Persistence in any offence against discipline, alter 
admonition by the Professor, shall be reported to the Dean 
of the Faculty. The Dean may, at his discretion, reprimand 
the Student, or refer the matter to the Faculty at its next meet 
ing, and may in the interval suspend from classes. 

2. Absence from any number of lectures can only be ex- 
cused by necessity or duty, of which proof must be given, 
when called for, to oe Faculty. The number of times of 
absence, from necessity or duty, that shall disqualify for the 
keeping of a Session, shall in each case be determined by 
the Faculty. 

3, While in the College, Students are expected to conduct 
themselves in the same orderly manner as in the Class-room. 

4. When Students are brought before the Faculty under the 
above rules, the Faculty may reprimand, impose fines, dis- 
qualify from competing for prizes and honors, suspend from 
Classes, or report to the Corporation for expulsion. 

5. Any Student found guilty of dishonest conduct at 
aii examination, may be expelled from the University or sus 
pended for a term of years. 
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Faculty of Comparative Medicine and 
Veterinary Science. 
THE PRINCIPAL (¢x officio). 
Pyofessors : 
D. McEacuRan, F.R.C.V.S., V. S. Edin., D.V.S., Dean of the Faculty. 


M. C. BAKER, D.V.S. 
CHARLES MCEACHRAN, D.V.S., Registrar of the Faculty. 


Associate Professors: 


G. P. Girpwoop, M.D. WESLEY MILs, M.A., M.D., D.V.S. 
GEO. WILKINS, M.D. J.G. ADAMI, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.). 
D. P, PENHALLOW, B.Sc. 
Lecturers : 
N, D. Gunn, M.D. C.F. MArriIn, B.A., M.D. 


Fxuxaminers: 
The Professors and Associate Professors, together with the follow- 
ing gentlemen nominated by the Provincial Government: 
J. A. Couture, D.V.S., 49 Garden Street, Quebec. 
A. McCormick, D.V.S., Ormstown, P.Q. 
A. W. Hiarris, D.V.S,, Ottawa, Ont. 
JOHN M. PARKER, D.V.S., Haverhill, Mass. 
FRANK MILLER, V.S., New York. 
A. W. CLEMENT, D.V.S., Baltimore, Md., U.S. 


Matriculation Examiner.—A. N. SHEWAN, M.A., Lansdowne School, 


Montreal. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 


The tenth Session of the Faculty (being the thirty-fourth of 
the Montreal Veterinary College) will be opened on Wednes- 
day, 20th September, 1899. The regular course of lectures 
will begin on the following day, at the hours named in the 
time table, and will continue till the end of March. The 
hours of lectures will be announced later, together with the 
alterations which may be necessary, the course as herein an- 
nounced being subject to such changes as the Faculty may 
see fit to make. 
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The Montreal Veterinary College was inaugurated in 1806. 

The complete course of study in this Faculty extends over 
three years. Graduates of recognized Medical Colleges are 
allowed to present themselves for examination after regular 
attendance on one full course; graduates of recognized Agri- 
cultural Colleges in which Veterinary Science constitutes a 
branch of study, after regular attendance for two full courses. 

Allowances will be made to students of Human or Com- 
parative Medicine, or others who can produce certified class 
tickets for attendance on any of the subjects embraced in the 
curriculum from any recognized college or university. 

Graduates and students who avail themselves of the above 
privileges will nevertheless be required to pass an examination 
in the subjects comprised in the three years’ course, unless, 
from satisfactory evidence otherwise produced, the examiners 
consider it to be unnecessary. 

Graduates of recognized Veterinary Colleges desirous of 
taking the degree may do so by attendance on the final sub- 
jects for one full session, but will be required to pass the ex- 
aminations on all the subjects embraced in the curriculum, 
botany excepted, 

Occasional and agricultural students will be received with- 
out matriculation for attendance on any particular series 
of lectures. Such students will not be examined, nor will they 
be entitled to receive class certificates except as occasional 
students, nor will such attendance be accepted should the 
student subsequently wish to become a regular student of the 
Faculty. 

MATRICULATION. 

Every student, previous to his admission, must produce a certi- 
ficate of educational requirements satisfactory to the Faculty, or 
submit himself to a matriculation examination in (1) writing, (2) 
reading aloud, (3) dictation, (4) English grammar and (5) compo- 


sition, (6) outlines of geography, with special reference to North 
America, (7) arithmetic, including vulgar and decimal fractions. 


NOTE It is contemplated to add the rudiments of Latin to the matriculation in the 
near future. 
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A. N. Shewan, M.A., will hold the matriculation examination on 
Saturday, 16th September, 9 a-m., at the College, 6 Union Avenue, 
when all those intending to enter the course should present them- 
selves for examination. Candidates possessing certificates of educa- 
tion or of previous matriculation should produce them for the in- 
spection and approval of the examiner. Graduates of any Faculty 
in a recognized University or Agricultural College are not required 
to matriculate. 

No College is recognized unless its students are required to matri- 


culate. 


REGISTRATION AND PAYMENT OF FEES. 


The following are the College regulations :— 

All students desirous of attending the classes shall, at the com- 
mencement of each session, enrol their names and residences in the 
register of the Faculty, and procure from the Registrar a ticket of 
registration, for which each student shall pay a fee of $5. 

The said register shall be closed on the last day of October in 
each year. The fees are payable to the Registrar, and all class 
tickets will be issued by him, and must be paid in advance at the time 
cf registration; the Registrar will on no consideration issue tickets 
till the fees are paid. Intending students must govern themseves 
accordingly.* 

All students must register, including those who receive free bur- 
saries. 

Fees for the whole course are $75 per session, and, in all cases, 
rust be paid on entering. Matriculation fee, $5, which is to be 
paid prior to the examination; $5 for registration, and $5 for re- 
registration, payable at the beginning of each of the following two 
Sessions, and $20 on receiving the diploma. Students who are 
allowed time for previous study will be required to pay full fees, and 
€c for registration each session. Payments must be made in all cases 
as above. 


In addition to the above Faculty fees, every undergraduate must 


pay an annual fee of $2 for maintenance and use of college grounds-T 


*Owing to losses incurred by non-payment of fees, the Registrar must refuse registra- 
tion till the fees are paid, which may be returned if the applicant fails to matriculate. 





+ First Year, Fees... $75 Second Year, Fees,,. $75 Third Year, Fees... $75 

Matriculation ‘‘ 5 Registration, “© ,.... 6 Registration “ Pr i 

Registration at or 3 Grounds ve 9 Grounds "ies 

Grounds 4. 2 Diploma Me sg he 
$R2 
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STUDENTS OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


In consideration of the annual grant, the Council of Agriculture 
has the privilege of sending thirteen pupils, free of expense, to the 
whole course; such students, however, pay a fee of $5 for the course 
in Botany, $5 annually for registration, and $2 annual ground fees. 
These Bursaries may be obtained by young men resident in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, by application made to the Dean of the Faculty in 
the handwriting of applicant, accompanied by a recommendation from 
the Agricultural Society of the district in which they reside, provided 
the Council considers them qualified by education and in other 
respects for entering the College. | 

In all cases, except when specially arranged, Bursars will be re- 
quired to give a guarantee that they will attend three Sessions, and 
jailing to do so, they shall be required to pay the fees for the Sessions 
which they have attended. These Bursaries are not intended for nor 
will they be given to such students as do not require such aid. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 


Students of this Faculty will be graded as of the first, the second, 
and the final year. In each year students will take the studies fixed 
for that year only, unless by special permission of the Faculty. 

Persons desirous of entering as Occasional Students shall apply 
to the Dean of the Faculty for admission as such, and shall obtain 
a ticket or tickets for the class or classes they desire to attend. 

All students shall be subject to the following regulations as Té€- 
gards attendance and conduct :— 


A class-book shall be kept by each Professor and Lecturer, in which 
the presence or absence of Students shall be carefully noted; and 
the said class-book shall be submitted to the Faculty at a meeting 
to be held between the close of the lectures and the commencement 
of the examinations: and the Faculty shall, after examination of 
stich class-book, decide which students shall be deemed to have been 
sufficiently regular in their attendance to entitle them to proceed to the 


examination in the respective classes. 


Punctual attendance on all the classes proper to his year is required 
of each Student. Absence or tardiness, without sufficient excuse, 
o1 ‘inattention or disorder in the Class-room, if persisted in after 
admonition by the Professor, will be reported to the Dean of the 
Faculty, who may reprimand the Student or report to the Faculty, as 
he may decide. While in the building, or going to or from it, Students 
are expected to conduct themselves in the same orderly manner as in 
the Class-rooms. Any Professor observing improper conduct in the 
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Class-rooms, or elsewhere in the building, will admonish the Student. 
and, if necessary, report him to the Dean. 
When Students are reported to the Faculty under tl 


1e above rules, 
the Faculty may reprimand, report to parents or 


guardians, disqualify 
from competing for prizes or honors, suspend from classes or, report 
to the Corporation for expulsion. 

Any Students injuring the furniture or building will be required 
to repair the same at his own expense, and will, in addition. be 
subject to such penalty as the Faculty may see fit to impose. 

All cases of discipline involving the interest of more than one 
Faculty, or of the University generally, shall be reported to the 
Principal, or, in his absence, to the V ice-principal. 

The College year shall be divided into two terms, the first extending 
to the Christmas vacation, and the second from the expiration of the 
Christmas vacation to the 30th March following. 

Each lecture shall. be of one hour’s duration, but the Professors 
shall have the right to substitute an examination for any such lecture. 

At the end of each term there shall be a general examination of 
all the classes, under the superintendence of the Professors, and such 
other examiners as may be appointed by the Corporation. The re- 
sults shall be reported as early as possible to the Faculty. 

The students have all the privileges of the McGill Medica] Faculty’s 
Laboratories, which are thus described in their annual calendar :— 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


The Physiological Laboratory, which is situated on the ground 
floor, is supplied with the most modern apparatus for the practical 
teaching of this most important branch of the medical curriculum. 
It contains, amongst other va'uable instruments. kymographs, various 
manometers, etc., for demonstrating blood pressure; myographs, 
rheocords, moist chambers, etc., and various electrical appliances for 
demonstrating experiments in connection with nerve and muscle: 
special apparatus for illustrating various points in respiration ; appa- 
ratus specially suitable for demonstrating the processes of digestion, 
as well as the chemical composition and nature of the secretions, 
and the chief constituents of the tissues and nutritive fluids. The 
laboratory is arranged in such a way as to permit of Students as- 
sisting at, and taking part in, these demonstrations. During the 
past session, important additions of apparatus have been made to 
the Physiological Laboratory. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


The course in chemistry embraces Chemical Physics, in the first 
portion of the course, the theory of Chemistry, both inorganic and 
organic, in the latter part of the course. The Chemical Laboratory, 
which ‘is available to the Students of Comparative Medicine, is large, 
lofty and well lighted, and can accommodate comfortably 76 men at 
Fach Student when entering on his course, has a num- 
laboratory assigned to him for his use during the 


one time. 
bered table in the 
cession. Each table has its own gas and water fixtures, and is pro- 
vided with shelves for its corresponding set of reagent bottles, as 
well as a drawer and locker containing a modern set of chemical 
apparatus especially adapted for the work. This apparatus is pro- 
vided by the Professor of Chemistry, and supplied to each Student 
without extra charge. The Student is required to pay only for 
apparatus broken or destroyed. 

The laboratory is furnished with a large draught closet for ventila- 
tion, sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus, gas and combustion furnaces, 
etc., giving to the student unsurpassed advantages for acquiring a 


sound and practical knowledge of medical chemistry. 


PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY: 


In‘the Pathological Laboratory accommodation will be provided 
for Students or practitioners who desire to carry on advanced study 
or private pathological research. The laboratory has been entirely 
re-built recently, and is well stocked with the usual apparatus for 
pathological and bacteriological work. 

The demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy will be given in a sma | 
laboratory, specially arranged for the work. The classes in Patho- 
logical Histology will be held in the Pathological Laboratory. 

Through the generosity of the late Mr. J. H. R. Molson, the large 
house previously occupied by Professor Harrington has been convert 
ed into a Pathological Laboratory, having on the upper floor the Class 
and Demonstration room, capable of holding practical classes of 
fifty students. This is fully fitted with microscopes and other appa- 
ratus for the purpose of Pathological Histoloy and Bacteriology. 
Upon the first floor are the Library and Professor’s room, the Pre- 
paration and Research rooms, with a smaller Incubator room for Bac- 
teriological use. On the ground floor are situated the animal and 
store rooms and the apartments of the assistant. 

Accommodations will be provided for students or practitioners who 
desire to carry on advanced study or pathological research. 
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HISTOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


1 


The Histological Laboratory is a large, well-lighted room on the 
second floor. It is so arranged that over eighty students can be 
present at the microscopical demonstrations. For this purpose it 1s 
supplied with thirty-five microscopes, all from the well-known makers, 
Zeiss, Hartnock and Leitz. From the large number of microscopes 
employed, students will have special facilities in studying and making 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the specimens that are the 


subject of demonstration. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. 

This is an entirely optional course, in charge of Prof. Wilkins, 
assisted by Dr. Gunn. It is intended especially for teaching the 
technique of Microscopy. Students will be shown how to examine 
blood, etc., also to cut, stain, and mount specimens. For this pur- 
pose, they will have furnished them normal structures, with which 
they will be able to secure a cabinet of at least 100 specimens, which 
will be of great benefit when in practice. Reagents and everything, 


except cover glasses and cabinet cases, provided. Fee, $8. 


COURSES OF LECTURES. 
BOTANY.* 
D. P. PENHALLOW, M.A.Sc. 


The course in Botany is designed to give Students a thorough 
srounding in the general’ morphology of plants and ability to de- 
termine species. It includes a practical study of the Spermaphytes 
and Pteridophytes during the first half of the session, and after 
Christmas a Course of lectures on general Morphology, together 
with a special discussion of plants possessing poisonous properties, 
and therefore liable to produce injury to grazing animals. 

The Morphological Laboratory is well equipped with efficient dis- 
secting microscopes, while the Botanic Garden and Herbarium afford 


an ample supply of fresh and dried material. 


ZOOLOGY-* 
Pror. MacBripr, M.A., B.Se., LECTURER. 
This course includes a systematic study of the classification of 
animals, illustrated by Canadian examples, and by the collections in 


5 


* Students may either take Botany or Zoology, but must intimate at the beginning of 
the Session their choice, and adhere to this, except byspecial permission of the Faculty. 
Students desiring to attend both subjects in one session may do so by permission of the 
Faculty, 
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Laboratory work for Senior Students:— 

(1) During a part of the Session there will be a course on Phy- 
siological Chemistry, in which the student will, under direction, i- 
vestigate food-stuffs, digestive action, blood, and the more important 
secretions and excretions, including urine. All the apparatus and 
material for this course will be provided. 


(2) The remainder of the Session will be devoted to the pet 


Fr 


formance of such experiments as are unsuitable for demonstration 
to a large class in the lecture room and such as require the use 0} 
elaborate methods, apparatus, etc. The course for first year students 


P 


is similar to that for senior students, though less advanced, and more 


5 | 


attention will be given to the anatomico-physiological aspects of 1 


subject than to the chemical. 
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chiefly relied upon for teaching the Microscopic Anatomy o 


various structures, the specimens under observation will then be min 
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lectures will be freely made use of. 


The teaching in Pathology at McGill Medical College includes 


courses in general and special Pathology, in Bacteriology (held during 


the summer Session), and instruction in the performance of Aut )PSICs. 


These course 
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man—are necessarily based largely upon the results of observations 
upon the lower animals, and the greater part of all these causes is 
applicable. equally to conditions obtaining in the domestic animals. 
There is in addition a practical course of Pathological Hist logy for 


pon the 


s< 


Students of Comparative Medicine, and instruction is given u 


" - . , ’ ° ’ ‘ 
periormance of Autopsies upon the lower animals. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
D. McEacHRANn, F.R.C.V.S. 


Students of all years must attend. 


The course embraces the principles. and practice of Veterinary 
Medicine, including the diseases of domestic aningals, their nature, 
causes, symptoms, and treatment. It necessarily includes Pathology 
and Pathological Anatomy, with daily clinical demonstrations in the 
hospital and the yard practice of the College, as well as illustrations 
from plates, preserved specimens, and fresh material furnished by 
the Pathologist. 

The course on Surgery embraces Surgical Anatomy and Practices 
of Surgery, and will be illustrated by a large collection of surgical 
appliances. 





* Undergraduates in the second and third sessions are particularly recommended to 
take the practical course in Bacteriology during the summer session, if possible. 


R 
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The large and varied practice of the College furnishes abundance 
of cases for demonstration purposes. Attendance and practical work 
‘in the Pharmacy and. Hospital is compulsory during the entire 
course, in the order arranged at the beginning of each Session, and 


‘7 . 


forms an important part of the qualifications for graduation. 
ANATOMY. 
M. C. Baker, D.V.S. 

In this course the Aanatomy of the horse is the subject of special 
study, while the structural differences of all the domestic animals are 
carefully explained and illustrated by fresh subjects. There is a 
very large collection of anatomical models by Dr. Auzoux, of Paris, 
natural injections and dissections, and a most complete collection ot 
diagrams including Marshall's complete set, Mons. Achille Compte’s 
Anatomical and Zoological series; also a large collection of drawings 
specially prepared for the school by Mr. Scott Leighton, artist, Boston, 
and Mr. Hawksett, Montreal. 

The dissecting room is open at all hours, subjects are easily pro- 
cured, and either the Professor or Demonstrator will be in attend- 
ance to superintend and direct students in practical dissection. The 
room is furnished with every convenience, is thoroughly lighted, and 
affords students all that can be reasonably desired. 

Students are required to pay for the material necessary for pfac- 
tical anatomy. 

Before a student can be allowed to present himself for his pass 
examination, he must procure tickets certified by the demonstrator 
that he has dissected two entire subjects,—that is, one each session. 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 
Ne1it Gunn, M.D., Lecturer. 

This course comprises a description of the physiological and 
therapeutic action of all the more important medicines used in Veter- 
inary Practice, with a short reference to their general properties 
and principal preparations, It will also include a course in the prac- 
tical work of compounding and administering medicines in the phar- 
macy and hospital. There will also be experimental demonstrations 
of the action of some of the more important drugs on animals. 


CATTLE PATHOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS. 
C. McEacuran, D.V.S. 

A special course on Cattle Diseases and Veterinary Obstetrics 
will be delivered, embracing the history of Cattle Plagues; their 
nature, symptoms, pathological anatomy, prophylactic and therapeutic 
treatment; breeding and general management of breeding animals, 
disease incident to gestation and parturition, etc. 
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SPECIAL COURSE ON DOGS. 


Professor Wesley Mills will give a special course on Dogs, which 
will include:— 

(1.) Lectures on the physical and psychic characteristics of all 
the leading varieties, illustrated by specimens from his own kennels 
and other sources, as well as by plates, etc. 

(2.) The principles of training; the feeding and general manage- 
ment of dogs. 

(3.) The principles of breeding; the management of brood bitches 
and the rearing of puppies. | 

(4.) Bench show management and the public judging of dogs. 

(5.) The rights and duties of dog owners. 

In all the above courses the clinical and pathological aspects of 
the subject will be considered, as well as the normal. 

THE MUSEUM. 

Contains a large collection of natural and artificial specimens, 
consisting of skeletons of almost all the domestic animals, numerous 
specimens of diseased bones, preparations by Dr. Auzoux of all the 
different organs in the body, natural dissections, colored models, 
diagrams, etc., etc., all of which are used in illustrating the lectures, 
and to which the Students have frequent opportunities of referring. 
Students will also enjoy the privileges of the Museum of the Medical 
Faculty of McGill University, which is rich in pathological specimens. 


THE PHARMACY. 


All the medicines used in the practice of the College are com- 
pounded by the Students, under the direction of the Professors, from 
prescriptions for each particular case, and most of them are admin- 
istered or applied by them. For this purpose they are detailed for 
certain pharmaceutical duties alternately. By this means they be- 
come familiar with the physical properties, compatabilities, doses and 
uses of the medicines, and become expert in administering them to 
the different patients brought for treatment. Attendance and practical 
work in the Pharmacy are compulsory. 


THE PRACTICE. 


The Hospital and Daily Clinics, as well as a very extensive out- 
door practice, includihg most of the largest stables in the city and 
numerous farms in the vicinity, afford excellent opportunities for 
clinical observation on horses of all breeds and ages. Owing to the 
numbers of cattle kept in the city, and the valuable thoroughbred 
herds in the neighborhood, advanced Students are enabled to see 
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and do considerable cattle practice. The dog practice is the largest 

in Canada. All canine diseases can be studied clinically, owing to 

the large number of dogs brought to the College for medical or 
surgical treatment. 

Senior Students will be appointed to act alternately as dressers in 
the Hospital, and first and second year men must assist in adminis- 
tering medicines and at operations. 

FTEXT BOOKS. 

The following text books are recon mended :— 

Anatomy.—Chauveau’s Comparative Anatomy; Strangeway’s Veter-— 
inary Anatomy; McFadyean’s Veterinary Anatomy; Dissector’s 
Manual, Clement. 

Physiology.—Physiology for Beginners by Foster and Shore ; Prot 
Mills’ Text Book of Comparative Physiology ; Class lLabor- 
atory Exercises by the same author: 

Histology —Klein’s Eleménts; Schafer’s Essentials of Histology. 

Botany-—Gray’s Structural Botany; Bessey’s Botany. 

Zoology.—Dawson’s 

Chemistry—Wurtz’s Elementary Chemistry; Armstrong; Remsen’s 
Organic Chemistry. 

Medicine and Surgery.—Williams’ Principles and Practice of Veter- 
inary Medicine; Fleming’s Sanitary Science and Police; 
Williams’ Surgery ; Fleming’s Operative Surgery ; Robertson's 
Equine Medicine; Liautard’s Operative Veterinary Surgery; 
Zuill’s Translation of Friedberger and Frohner’s Pathology, etc: 

Materia Medica.—Dun’s Veterinary Medicines; Walley’s Veterinary 
Conspectus; Tuson’s Pharmacy; Hoare’s Therapeutics. 

Cattle. Diseases —Steel’s Bovine Pathology; Clatter’s Cattle Doctor 
(Armitage); Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics. 

Canine Diseases.—Prof. Mills’ The Dog in Health and in Disease. 

Diseases of the Dog. —Geo. Miller, tr. by A. Glass, V-S. 

Entozoa.—Cobbold’s Entozoa of Domestic Animals. 

Pathology.—Payne’s Pathology; Fraenkel’s Bacteriology; Clement on 
Post Mortems. 


BOARD AND TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 

Board can be obtained at from $15 to $20 per month. 

By the kindness of the Railway Companies, certified students of 
the College will be granted return tickets from Montreal to any 
part of their lines at greatly reduced ‘rates, fhe said tickets to hold 
eood from the close of one session to the beginning of the next. 

Return tickets will also be granted for the Christmas vacation. 


* Students are advised not to buy text books extensively till after consultation with 
the Professor who teaches the subject. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


his Association is for the mutual improvement of its members 
in all matters pertaining to the profession. 

Graduates and students of Veterinary Medicine and graduates and 
students of Human Medicine are eligible to membership. 


The meetings are held fortnightly, at which papers are read and 
discussed, cases reported, etc. 

The advantages which students derive from these meetings are 
very great. Not only do they hear carefully prepared papers on 
subjects of professional importance, but an opportunity is afforded for 
practicing public speaking, which in after life is often extremely 
useful. The fees of the Association are expended in the purchase of 
books for the Library, drugs for experimental purposes and the 
prizes awarded for papers read. 

The Library is owned by the Association, and is under the con- 
trol of officers who are elected annually, [t contains nearly 600 
volumes, embracing works of great antiquity, as well as the modern 
works on Veterinary Science and collateral subjects, in both the 
English and French languages, all of which are available for con- 
sultation and study by members. 

Every student is expected to become a member. The entrance 
fee is $5, and the yearly subscription $2.50. A Diploma of Honorary 
Fellowship is conferred on all members who have complied with the 
regulations of the Association. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY: 


This Society is similar in construction to the Veterinary Medical 
Association, and has a special library of about 100 volumes. Its object 
is the study of the Psychic Phenomena (intelligence, etc.) of all 
classes of animals, and the diffusion of sounder views on this subject. 
Naturally, it is of great importance in the practice of medicine upon 
dumb animals as well as of peculiar scientific interest. 


DONATIONS. 


The late John Wesley Gadsden, M.R.C.V.S., of Philadelphia, Penn, 
U.S.AL, generously donated to this Faculty his valuable library 
of nearly 400 volumes and the specimens of his private museum, many 
of which are of unusual value. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE DEGREE. 


Candidates for the Final Examination shall furnish testimonials 
of attendance on lectures on the following subjects:— 

Either Botany or Zoology—One course of six months, Ist year, 

Histology, 

Chennistry, | or BFE 
wee IT'wo courses of six months, Ist and 2nd years. 
Physiology, | : 


Anatomy, 
General Pathology and Demonstrations, one course of si: 


months, 


Cattle Diseases and Obstetrics, 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery, Two courses, 2nd and 3rd years. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 

No one will be permitted to become a candidate for examination 
who shall not have attended at least one full course of lectures in 
this Faculty, including all the subjects embraced in the curriculum, 
Courses of less length than the above will be received only for the 
time over which they have extended. 

Students, except by special permission of the Faculty, must pur- 
sue the subjects of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Histology and 
Botany or Zoology in their first session. 

Candidates of the Ist and 2nd years, who fail to pass in not more 
than two subjects, may be granted a supplementary examination at 
the beginning of the following session. Supplementary examinations 
will not be granted, except by special permission of the Faculty and 
on written application stating reasons, and on payment of a fee 
of $2, which must be paid prior to examination: 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which two courses are 
required, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be required to attend 
a third course,.and furnish a certificate of attendance thereon. 

In addition to the written and oral examinations, candidates must 
pass a practical clinical test, including examination of horses for 
soundness, written reports being required; the clinical reports to 
include diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment. 

The following oath or affirmation will be exacted from the can- 
didate before receiving the degree :— 


DECLARATION OF GRADUATES IN COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

| or , promise and solemnly declare that I will, with my 

best endeavors, be careful to maintain. the interests of this University. 

and that, to the best of my ability, I will promote its honor and dignity. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


First Year—Pass Examinations in Botany or Zoology, Histology 
(oral), Ist Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, and on all other sub- 
jects in the course of this year. 

Second Year.—Pass examinations in Chemistry, Physiology, His- 
tology (written) and Anatomy, in addition to. sessional examinations 
in these and the other subjects of the year. 

Third Year.—Pass Examinations in Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery, General and Special Pathology, Veterinary Obstetrics, Dis- 
eases of Cattle, and Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

N.B.—Written and Oral Examinations will be held from time to 
time during the session, and attendance at these is compulsory. The 
standing attained at these examinations will be taken into account 
at pass examinations. 


AGE FOR GRADUATION. 


Students under seventeen will be received as apprentices, but cannot 
be entered as regular Students before attaining that age. 
Minors may pass the Examinations, but cannot receive the 


Diploma until they are twenty-one years of age. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CONFERRING OF THE 
DEGREE UPON FORMER GRADUATES OF THE MONT- 
REAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Science may be conterred on 
former gradtiates of Montreal Veterinary College at any Convocatioa 
of McGill University held for conferring degrees, subject to the follow- 
ing regulations, which were adopted at a meeting of the Corporation of 
McGill University, held on the 22rd January, 1890, governing the con- 
ferring of Degrees on former graduates : 

Ist.—That the candidate must be found to have conducted himself 
throughout his professional career with honor and integrity. 

2nd.—That he has not been connected with the manufacture ofr 
sale of proprietary medic-nes. 

3rd.—That he has been engaged in actual practice for at least one 
year since graduating, or that he has been engaged in profession2l 
study.at some European school. 

4th.—That he shall be required to satisfy the Board that he has 
made reasonable progress in professional knowledge and skill. 

In estimating the fitness of a candidate for a degree, account will 
be taken specially of work done in professional teaching. original re- 
search, publication of books or contributions to the journals of the 
profession. 
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The fee for the Diploma shall be Twenty Dollars. 

An affirmation shall be administered similar to that of other 
Faculties, and in English. 

The Degree may be conferred on absentees. 

The regulations relating to fees and affirmations shall apply to 
ordinary undergraduates on taking the degree. 

Graduates intending to apply for the Degree of D.V-5. should 


= 


notify the Registrar of the Faculty at their earliest convenience, and 
“at the same time state the grounds explicitly on which they base 


their claims for the Degree. 
HINTS TO STUDENTS. 


The Matriculation Examination which you have to undergo is by 
no means a severe one, and if you are not prepared to pass it, you 
should begin at once to improve your education. 

You had better not commence professional reading till you have 
become familiar with the fundamental subjects. Practice, unless 
under the guidance of a thoroughly educated practitioner, is more 
likely to mislead than aid you. 

It is advisable that you should arrive in Montreal betore the 
opening day, in order to procure suitable lodgings. Endeavor by 
all means to be present at the introductory lectures on all subjects; 
you cannot miss one lecture without thereby losing valuable pre- 
paratory information. Come prepared to procure at once the neces- 
sary text-books and note books. Make your arrangements so 4s 
to enable you to devote your entire time and undivided attention to 
your studies, as the three sessions which the curriculum covers will 
be found none too long to accomplish the necessary proficiency in 
the various branches of study required of you. The McGill Y. M. © A. 


is especially recommended to you. 


NOTICE TO GRADUATES. 


For the purpose of increasing pathological material for the classes, 
eraduates are earnestly requested to send any interesting or obscure 
pathological specimens which may be met with in their practice to 
the Pathological Laboratory, McGill Medical College. The speci- 
mens may be sent C.O.D. by express, and will in all cases be ac- 
kiowledged. It is suggested that where reports are desired, those 
reports can be satisfactory only when the material arrives in the 
freshest possible condition. It is urged, therefore, that when for- 


warded in bottles the tissues be placed immediately either in alcohol, 
fifty to seventy-five per cent., or in a mixture of equal parts of 
elycerine and water to which five per cent. of pure carbolic acid has 


e 





corrosive 


been added. If dry carriage be preferred, the 
the tissues with a cloth well moistened 
sublimate 
silk, is recommended. A 


solution, 


report 


STUDENTS’ 


holding students’ meetings, can be obtained 
Dean, stating the object of the meeting, and ] 
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and 


upon 
will be sent if desired, and the specimens, wl 





with 
wrapping 
the 


MEETINGS. 


The use of the lecture room or other rooms 















method of surrounding 
one thousand 
this 
nature the specimen 
1en of sufficient interest, 
will be preserved in the Museum with the names 


by application t 
le may attend personally 
appoint someone to represent the Faculty at said meeting. 
strictly forbidden to hold meetings for the discussion of 
not approved by the Faculty, and students holding such mee 
except a3 above will be dealt with by the Faculty 
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CUsyry . Ay ‘ak iar tite wally 
SM orial School. 
The McGill Normal School, in the city of Montreal, is estab- 
lished chiefly for the purpose of training teachers for the Pro- 
testant population, and for all religious denominations of the 
Province of Quebec other than the Roman Catholic. The 
studies in this school are carried on chiefly in English, but 
French is also taught. ; 


GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOL. , 


The Corporation of McGill University is associated with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the direction of the 
McGill Normal School, under the regulations of the Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, and it 1s 
authorized to appoint a standing committee consisting of five 
members, called the “Normal School-Committee,” which shall 
have the general supervision of the affairs of the Normal 
School. The following members of the Corporation ot the 
University constitute the committee of the Normal School for 
the Session of 1899-1900: 


NORMAL SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


Pror. W. Peterson, M.A., LL.D., Principal of the University; 
Chairman. 
Mr. SAMUEL FINLEY, Governor of McGill College. 
Rev. Principat MacVicar, D.D., LL.D., ) 
J. R. Doveatt, M.A., . 
Rev. E. I. RExForp, B.A., 
J. W. BraxenrincE, B.C.L., Secretary. 


Fellows of 
\ McGill University. 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTIO N. 


McGitt Norma SCHOOL. 


SAMPSON PAUL ROBINS, M.A.., LD. Princtpal and Ordinary Pro- 


fessor of Mathematics and Lecturer on Ar} of Teaching. 
ABNER W. KNEELAND, M.A.. 
Language and Literature. 
MADAME SopHie Cornu. Professor of French. 
Miss GREEN, Professor of Drawing. 
Mr. R. J. Fow er, /nstructor in. Music. 


3.C.L., Ordinary Professor of 


Miss Littan B. Roztns, B.A. Assistant to the Principal, and Instructor 


in Classics. 
Mr. W. H. Smiru, Instructor in Tonic Sol-Fa. 
Mr. Jno. P. Sternen, Jnstructor- in Elocution, 
Pror. D; P. Pennattow, M.A.Sc.. Lecturer on Botany- 
T. D. REED, M.D., C.M., Lecturer oi Physiology and Hygiene. 
NeEvit N. Evans, M.A.Sc., Lecturer on Chemistry. 
Mr. JAMES WALKER, Jnstructor in Penmanship and Book-keeping. 
Miss Louise Derick, Instructor in Kindergarten Methods. 


Mr. A. W. Arruy, Lecturer in the Theory of Kindergarten and Tran- 


sition Work. 


MODEL SCHOOLS OF THE McGILL NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 
ORRIN Rexrorp, B.A.Sc., Head Master of Boys’ School. 
Miss Mary I. Peesies, Head Mistress of Girls’ School. 
Miss Sevina F. Stoan, Head Mistress of Primary School. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SESSION 1899-1900. 


This Institution is intended to give a thorough training to 
teachers, by instruction and training in the Normal School 
itself, and by practice in the Model Schools; and the arrange- 
ments are of such a character as to afford the greatest possible 
facilities to students from all parts of the province. Hereafter 
the Protestant Central Board of Examiners for the Province 
of Quebec will grant diplomas only to teachers-in-training of 


this Institution and to eraduates of British or Canadian Unt- 
. Versities. 
The forty-fourth Session of this School will commence on 
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the first of September, 1899, and close on the thirty-first of 
May, 1900. The students are graded as follows: 
1.—Elementary Class—Studying for the Elementary 
Diploma. 
2.—Advanced Elementary Class.—Studying for the Advanced 
Elementary Diploma. 
3.— Model School Class —Studying for the Model School 
Diploma. 
4.—Kindergarten Class—Studying for the Kindergarten 
Diploma. 
5.—Class in Pedagogy—Preparing for the Academy 
Diploma. 
Detailed information respecting the courses of the tout 
erades first enumerated above may be obtained on application 
to the Principal of the School, 32 Belmont Street, Montreal. 


ACADEMY DIPLOMAS TO GRADUATES. 


All holders of model school diplomas that have been granted 
by the McGill Normal School or that shall hereafter be eranted 
by the Central Board of Examiners, shall be entitled to receive 
academy diplomas on graduating in Arts at some Canadian of 
other British University, provided that they pass in Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Greek and French at the degree examinations, 
or, failing this, in any subject or subjects, pass examinations 
in such subject or subjects as are certified by the universities 
to have given to the graduate concerned a standing not lowet 
than that of second class at the close of the second year in Arts, 

All eraduates in Arts of Canadian or other British Univers: 
ties who have passed in Mathematics, Latin, Greek and French 
as above defined, and have taken a course and have passed satis: 
factory examinations in education and in practical teaching 
under the control of the universities or of the McGill Normal 
School as approved by the Protestant Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to receive academy 
diplomas. The Central Board of Examiners shall determime 
who have passed satisfactory examinations in education and 
in practical teaching in view of the results, which, including }' 
examination questions and answers, shall be remitted to the 


Board by the university examiners, and in view of the recom 
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mendations of the protessors of education. The Central Board 
of Examiners is empowered to set one-half of the questions in 
education, and prescribe tests of ability to teach and to 
govern, which must be followed in such examinations. 


lo meet the requirements of graduates and undergraduates 
in Arts, who, not having previously taken 4 Normal School 
course, desire to receive Academy diplomas, and until the 
Universities themselves undertake the work, provision has 


been made for the delive Ty of a course of lectures on pedagogy 
in the Normal School and for practice in teaching in the Mc- 
Gill Model School for hity half days, open to graduates in 
Arts of any British or Canadian University 


, to undergraduates 
oi the third year, and with 


the permission of the Faculty and 
the concurrence of the Principal of the Norma] School, to 
those of the fourth year. The hours assigned fi 


ir these lectures 
are from 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. on each 


ae and Friday on 
which lectures are given in the F acul Arts. An examina- 
on the 2oth day 
of May, or on the school day next succeeding that date: the 
hours are from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 


onal 


tion on this course of lectures is held Coane 


Undergraduates will be permitted to teach the hfty half days 
referred to above, at times extending over the sessions of the 
Model School, corresponding to the third and fourth 
of their colle ge course. 
in the Model Schools at stich ‘times as May be agreed on with 
the Principal. Those who teach in the Model Schools are 
expected to prepare all lessons and discharge all duties as: 
signed them with faithfulness. Failure to teach or to govern 
in the Model Schools, no less than failure to pass the examina- 
tion on the course of lectures, endangers the Academy 
Diploma. 


vears 
Graduates will be permitted to teach 


Each person taking this course of study in the Normal 
School shall be held to be subject to the regulations of the 
said school and to be under the supervision of its Principal 
while in attendance thereat. and is required to furnish him 
with all necessary certificates of standing and of good char- 
acter, -as well as to pay to the Secretary of the Central Board 
of Examiners the fee of $4.00 before receiving an Aeneid 


Diploma. 







































Muniversity School Gxawinations, 


1900. 


FOR CERTIFICATES OF THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
TITLE OF ASSOCIATE IN ARTS. 


HELD UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MCGILL UNIVERSITY, Mont: 
REAL, AND THE UNIVERSITY OF BISHOP’S CoLLEGE, LENNOXVILLE; 
AND RECOGNIZED BY THE PROTESTANT COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL 
oF PusLic INSTRUCTION. 

These Examinations are held in Montreal and at Lennoxville; 
and local centres may be appointed elsewhere on application to the 
Principal of either University, accompanied with the names of satis- 
factory Deputy Examiners, and guarantee for the payment of neces 
sary expenses, 

The Examinations are open to Boys or Girls from any Canadian 
school. 


PART I.—ORDINARY A.A. 
SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 
I. PRELIMINARY ‘SUBJECTS. 


Writing 

English Dictation. 

English Grammar, including Easy Analysts. 

A Short Essay on a subject to be given at the time of the Exam 
ination. 

Arithmetic (all the ordinary rules, including Square Root and 4 
knowledge of the Metric System). 

Geography (acquaintance with the maps of each of the four com 
tinents, and of British North America). 

British History and Canadian History. 

New Testament Iitstory.* (Gospels and Acts, as in Maclear). 





— * Candidates will be exempted from examination in this subject only if their 4 
parents or guardians make written objection thereto, In such case Taylor’s irst 
Principles of Modern History will be required. 
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II. OprrionaL SUBJECTS. 


rf 
- 


Section 1—Languages. 


Latin: — 
' Cesar.—Bell. Gall., Bks. I. and ITI. 
Hit Latin Grammar. 


Virgil—Aeneid, Bk, I. 


~ 









Prose Composition, based on the prescribed prose $ 200 marks. 


text, and Easy Translation at Sight. 





AND | 
Greek :— 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Bk. I. 
mm, Greek Grammar. 
NNO Prose Composition, based on the prescribed prose 
( text, and Easy Translation at Sight. 
French :— 


French Grammar. 


Easy translation from English into French, and > 


from French into English. 


The reproduction in French of an easy narra- 
tive read in English. 
German: 
Grammar.—Vandersmissen’s Accidence and ) 


Syntax, especially the Accidence, including 
English German Exercises. An equivalent 
amount of Grammar and English-German 
translation from any good manual will be 
accepted instead of Vandersmissen. 
Joynes’ German Reader. 


Section 2.—Mathematics 
Arithmetic :— 

As required for Model School Diploma. All 

" ordinary commercial rules, fractions of 
greater complexity, circulating decimals, cube 

root, the mensuration of rectangles, circles. 
rectangular | prisms, rectangular pyramids, 

cylinders, cones, spheres, and all such figures 

as can be resolved into or referred to these 


elements. The use of six figtire Loga- 
rithms... 


ee *-f *-* se ee 


100 


100 


do. 


do. 




























— 


Geometry :— 
Euclid. I.. II., IIl., with easy deductions.. .. 100 do. 


Algebra:— 
Elementary Rules, Involution, Evolution, Frac- 
tions, Indices, Surds, Simple and Quadratic 





| . 100. do. 
Equations of one or more unknown ee ee 
ties. 
Plane Trigonometry :— 
(As in Hamblin Smith, pp. 1-100, omitting Ch. 
100 do. 


Section 3.—English. 


The English Language: 
West’s Elements of English Grammar (Cam-~ ) 
bridge University Press.) ‘100 ©do- 


Trench’s Study of Words. 


English Literature :— 
Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English Literature 
(New Edition. ) | 
Shakspere’s Richard I[1. 100. = do. 
Selections from Tennyson, Part 1I., (Rowe and 


Webb, Macmillan.) 


History.—(As in Primers of Greece and Rome, or 


Collier's Great Events).. 100. da. 


Section 4.—Natural and Physical Sciences, etc. 


Physical Geography.—Hinman’s Eclectic Physical 


Geography is recommended.. 


* (as in Groom’s Elementary Botany, with 
Penhallow’s Guide to the Collection of 
Plants. and Blanks for Plant Descriptions}).. 100 do. 
A collection of not more than 50 specimens pro- 
perly mounted and named will be required of 


Botan 


each pupil. 


* The Head Teacher of each school will forward each pupil’s complete collection, 
and also (on a furnished form) a detailed statement as to the collection, 
+These blanks may be obtained from bcoksellers in Montreal or elsewhere, 











Chemistry (as in Remsen’s Elements of Chemistry, 
BPS EP ORIOO) i i a 


[oo0.~=— so do. 
Physiology and Hygiene (as in  Cutter’s Inter- 
mediate).. 100.~—s« do. 
Physics (as in Gage Introduction to Physical Science. 
Chapters I., II., IIL, IV. and Meebo 3 Ioo~ =. do. 
Geometrical and Freehand Drawing. . Ioo =. do. 


Geometrical— Vere Foster R1 and K2, also problems 119 to 120 of 


R3, or McLeod’s Geometrical Drawing. 
Frechand.—Rules of Perspective. 


Drawing from the object (as in 
the Dominion Freehand Drawing 


books, numbers I to 5, inclusive.) 


The following subjects may be taken instead of 
oS ~ 


Geometrical 
Drawing. 


(a) Freehand object drawing with shades and shadows. 
(b) Drawing from the cast. 
(c) Elementary water color drawing. 


REGULATIONS. 


I. To obtain the Certificate of Associate in Arts, Candidates must 
Pass in all the Preliminary subjects, and also in any six of the Option- 
al subjects, provided that the six include one subject at least from 
each of the four sections. 

2. In addition to the six Optional subjects selected for passing, 
Candidates may take other Optional subjects, but the total possible 
number of marks obtainable in all the Optional subjects chosen must 
not exceed 1000, 

3: Candidates will not be considered as having passed in any subject, 
unless they have obtained at least 40 per cent. of the total number of 
marks obtainable in that subject.* A candidate must obtain at least 
300 marks on the whole examination. 

4. The total number of marks gained by every Candidate in the 
Optional subjects shall be added up, and the Candidates arranged in 
order of merit in a printed list at the close of the Examination, those 
who are over 18 years of age on the first day of June being in a 


ee 


; 
4 


* When two or more books 


or subjects are prescribed Jor one examination it is 
necessary to pass in each. Candidates will not be allowed to passin the Preliminary 
1 pee Wee % ‘ff s " o% “ 
Grammar, un.ess they show a satisfactory knowledge of Syntax 


(Parsing, Analysis, and 


qlestions connected there with). In Classics, at least one-third of the marks allotte] to 


Grammar must be obtained, 


S 
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separate list. The marks in any subject shall not. be counted if the 
Candidate has obtained less than 40 per cent. in that subject. 

s. Candidates who obtain at least 75 per cent. of the marks in any 
Optional subject shall be considered as having answered creditably in 
that subject, and special mention of the same will be made in the 
Associate in Arts Certificate. 

6. Candidates who pass in the subjects of the University Matricula- 
tion Examinations may, without further examination, enter the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Applied Science. (See Note 2 infra.) 

7. Candidates who fail, or who may be prevented by illness from 
completing their examination, may come up at the next examination 
without extra fee. 

8 Candidates who pass in all the Preliminary subjects may, at any 
subsequent examination, take the Optional subjects only, and without 
extra fee. 

9. The Head Master or Mistress of each school must certify the 
character and ages of the pupils sent up for examination. 

10. The examination will begin on Monday, June 11th, at 9 a.m. 

11. Lists of the names, ages, and Optional subjects to be taken 
by the Candidates, together with a fee of $4 for each Candidate, must 
be transmitted to the Secretary, McGill University, Montreal, on 
or before April 30th. (Blank forms and copies of the regulations will 
be furnished on application.) 


Note 1.—No fees will be exacted for the examination of pupils of 
Academies under the control of the Protestant Committee; but in 
order to obtain the certificate from the Universities, the prescribed 
fee, viz-, $4, must be paid to the Secretary of the University. 

Candidates who pass Grade II. of the Academy Course of Study 
will be exempted from the Preliminary Subjects of the A. A. Ex- 
amination. 

The answers must be written in the answer book, specially made 
for the purpose, under the direction of the Board of Examiners. 

The complete regulations of the Protestant Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction with reference to these examinations may be 
cbtained on application to the English Secretary, Department of 
Public Instruction, Quebec. 


NOTE 2.—MATRICULATION SUBJECTS REFERRED TO IN REG: 6. 


In Arts—(1) Latin or Greek; (2) Geometry; (3) Algebra; (4) 
Arithmetic; (5) English Grammar; (6) English Dictation; (7) 
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British History; (8) English Literature; (9) Greek or Latin (if 
not already taken), or two Modern Languages ; (10) Botany or 
Chemistry or Physical Geography or Physics, or alternatively a Lan- 
guage not previously taken, 

In Applied S'cience.—Geometry (Euclid, Bks. I. to IV., VI., .and 
definitions of Bk. V.), Algebra, Trigonometry, Arithmetic, English 
Dictation, Composition, English Grammar, British History, English 
Literature, and one Language, viz., Greek, Latin, French or German. 

(Matriculation Examinations are also held at the opening of the 
University Session in September. See Calendars of the Universities.) 


PART II.—ADVANCED A.A. 
SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 
I. PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 

As under Part I. 
II. OrtTionaLt Susjects. 


Section 1.—Languages. 


Latin :— 
Virgil.—Aeneid, J. 
Cicero-—In Catilinam, I, and II. 
Grammar, Prose Composition (Collar’s Practical Latin Come 
position, Parts III. and IV.), Translation at Sight. 


Greek :— 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, I. and II. 
Homer.—Illiad, IV., and Odyssey, VII. 
Translation at Sight. 
Grammar and Prose Composition (Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek 
Prose Composition, Exercises 1 to 25). 


French:— 

Le Livre de mon Ami, by A. France. 

Moliére, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

Translation at Sight from French into English, and from 
English into French. 

Grammar and Dictation, 


























German: 


Lessing, Emilia Galotti. 
Schiller, Der Kampf mit dem Drachen. 
Grammar and translation from English into German. 


S-etion 2.—Mathematics. 


Geometry :— 
Euclid, Bks I. to IV., Defins. of Bk. V., Bk. VI. 


Algebra:— 
To the end of Progressions. 


Trigonometry :— 
As in Hamblin Smith (the whole). 


Section 3.—English. 


The English Language :—. 
Lounsbury’s History of the English Language- 
Cook’s First Book of Old English (Ginn, Boston), Extr. 
XIII. inclusive, with grammatical questions arising therefrom. 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury tales, (Skeat, Clarendon 
Press.) 
A Composition. 


English Literature :— 
The Elizabethan Period (Morley’s First Sketch, Herford's 
Age of Woodsworth (Bell), Pope’s Essay on Criticism (Chur- 
ton, Collins, Macmillan), Milton’s Paradise Lost, Blew i 


History: 
Grecian History.—The Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. 
Roman History—From the Wars of Marius and Sulla to the 
death of Tiberius. 
English History—The Reformation and Puritan England, as 
in Green’s Short History. 


Section 4.—Natural asd Physical Sciences, etc. 


Botany:—Gray’s Text-Book of Structural Botany. 

General Morphology and Classification, Determination of 
Canadian Species, exclusive of Thallophytes. Distribution of 
Orders represented in Canada. 

Credit will be given for collections of plants as under Part I | 
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Chemistry:—Inorganic, as in Remsen’s Elements. 
Also, an examination in Practical Work (to be held only in 
Montreal and at Lennoxville.) 
Physics:—As in Gage and Fessenden’s High School Physics. 
Also, an examination in Practical Work (to be held only in 
Montreal and Lennoxville.) 
Drawing:—Orthographic Projection, including Simple Penetrations, 
Developments and Sections, as in Davidson’s Orthographic 
Projection. 


REGULATIONS. 


The Regulations of Part I, with the following modifications and 
additions, will apply to the advanced subjects :— 

I. Candidates who pass in six of the advanced subjects, includ- 
ing one at least from each of the four Sections, will receive an 
Advanced A. A. certificate. The number of marks given to each 
subject will be the same as in Part I.. and additional advanced sub- 
jects may be taken as in Reg. 2, Part JI. 

2. Candidates who fail in one or more of the subjects required for 
the advanced A. A. may, on the recommendation of the Examiners, 
be given an ordinary A. A. certificate. 

3. The examinations in the advanced subjects will be held at the 
Same time and in the same manner as those in the ordinary subjects. 
They will be open to all who have already passed in the preliminary 
subjects, whether they have taken the ordinary A. A. or not. The 
preliminary subjects must be taken either one or two years before 
the advanced subjects. 

4. Candidates must, before April 3oth, give notice of intention to 
present themselves for the examination. specifying the optional suhb- 
jects in which they wish to be examined. 

5. The ordinary fee of $4.00 must be paid before taking the pre- 
liminary subjects, and an additional fee of $10 at the time of making 
application for the advanced Examination.* <A Candidate who fails 
to pass the Advanced A. A. Examination shall be required to pay a 
fee of $5 for every subsequent Advanced A. A. Examination at 
which he may present himself. 





* Candidates from Acad mies under the control of the Protestant Committee of 
ev Council of Public Instruction are exempt from the former fee, but not from the 
atter. 
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OF 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 





RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 


ASSOCIATES IN ARTS. 


I. Under 18 Years of Age. 








Marks. 
Elizabeth Helen Lundie (High School for Girls, Montreal), 864 
Arthur Reginald Roberts (The High School, Montreal), 828 
Jean Purdie Dease (High School for Girls, Montreal), 803 
Maria Claribel Taylor (Sherbrooke Academy), 792 
Orick Burroughs McCallum (lhe High School, Montreal), 789 
Walter Joseph Healy (St. Francis ( ollege Grammar School), 783 
Gerhard Richard 1 omer (The High School, Montreal), 779 
Frederick Baylis Brown (The High School, Montreal), 760 
Gui.laume Casimir Couture (The High School, Montieal), 758 
Abraham Pinto Joseph (High School, Quebec), 739 
Frederick Alexander McK ay, 1 bhe High School, Montreal), equal 722 

_ Gertrude Barbara Cayford {High School for Girls, Montreal), 

Catherine Isabe'la MacKenzie (High School for Girls, Montreal), 718 
Margaret Fiances Hadrill (High School for Girls, Montreal), 714 
Ruth Hunter (Lachute Academy), | 711 
William Snaith (High School, Quebec), 691 
William Whitford Robinson (The High School, Montreal), 685 
William Flockart Drysdale (The High School, Mentreal), 680 
Ernest George Gnaedinger (The High School, Montreal), 671 
Gladys Marjorie Fenwick (High School for Girls, Montreal), ) equal eee 
Ray Forester Waterhouse (Sherbrooke Academy ), j q 
Robert H. McCracken (Huntingdon Ac 
cen Jennings Rose ( Sincerity mT EL Sequal ge 
William K. Philps (Huntingdon Academy), 649 
Alice Sarah Newton (Waterloo Academy), 639 
Herbert Aithur Sampson (Sherbrooke Academy), 638 
Dakers Cameroun (Abingdon School, Montrea!), 636 
William Ernest Baker (The High School, Montreal), 641 





No. 
156 
157 
799 
35 
42 
164 
34 
17 

) 140 
33 


69 
26 
163 
167 
68 
24 
23 
152 
125 
97 
21 
66 
79 
198 
130 
180 
49 


137 
153 
145 


165 
71 
109 


73 


170 
136 
168 
fou 
172 


72 
IoI 
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Aline Lydre Charbonnel {Waterloo Academy), 

Ethel May Cook (Waterloo Academy), 

Frances H. Garland (Mansonville Model School), 

Helen Louise McDonnough (High School for Girls, Montreal), 
Eric MacKay (Abingdon School, Montreal), 

Laura Allen Payan (Waterloo Academy), 

Georgiana McBain (High School for Girls, Montreal), 

Edward Warwick Pownall (the High School, Montreal), 
Genevra May Pennoyer (Sherbrooke Academy), 

Matilda Mason (High School for Girls, Montreal), 


Jacob Simon Budyk (The High School, Montreal), 


Rachel M. M. Stevens ‘Compton Ladies’ College), 
Bessie Craig (High School for Girls, Montreal), ) 
David Herbert Parmelee (Waterloo Academy), \ 
Robert Harvie (Westmount Academy), 

Annie Knight Harding (Compton Ladies’ College), 
Mamie Bray (High School for Girls, Montreal), 
Julia Ainslie (High School for Girls, Montreal), 
Bessie Harriet Cook (Sutton Academy), 

Margaret Elizabeth Jackson (Lachute Academy), 
Lily L. Pringle (Huntingdon Academy), 

William Horseman Thorpe (The High School, Montreal), 
Reginald Daryl Lake Denne (St. Alban’s School, Berthier), 
Constance Cleveland Bonneville (Danville Academy), 


Ethel A. V. Mallory (Lennoxville Academy), t canal 
Allan McDonald Strang (High School, Quebec, \ Yan 


William A. Lincoln (Stanstead Wesleyan College), 

Harriet Evelyn Armstrong (Miss Symmers’ and Miss Smith’s 
School, Montreal), 

Gertrude Advina Hallett (Sherbrooke Acatemy), 

Archie McEachen Phillips (Gault Institute, Valleyfield), 

Hannah Mabel Ewing (St Francis College Grammar School), 


Gracia A. E, Chambers (Hun'ingdon Academy), 
Murie! Brodie (Westmount Academy), 


Edward Bailey (Cookshire Academy), 
Eva G, Mallory (Lennoxville Academy), 


equal, 


equal. 


Agnes W. Boyd (Huntingdon Academy), 

Persis Coates (Cookshire Academy), 

Carrie Helen Hovey (Sherbrvoke Academy), te wal 
Katie E, McLeod (Westmo int Academy), lea 


Bertha Mary Edwards (Sherbrooke Academy;;), 
Florence M. Hersey (Westmount Academy), 
Grace Fortier ([nverness Academy), 
Amy Webster (Westmount Academy), 
Lydia Boyd (Cookshire Academy), 
Alice Ball (Knowlton Academy), 


equal 


equal, 





Marks. 
633 
630 
629 
628 
626 
620 
613 
602 
597 


584 


466 


464 
459 
457 
456 
451 


450 
















No. 

gI 
Ifl 
134 
125 


197 
158 

95 
186 
200 
174 

31 


53 


II 
96 
77 


93 
56 


76 
175 


88 
106 
67 
179 
90 
139 
78 
196 
107 
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Mary A. Hampson (Huntingdon Academy), 

Louis: Douglas Meyers (Ormstown Academy), 

Harold Trotter (St. Johns High School), 

George Gordon Gale (High School, Quebec), 

Blanche Sutherland (Paspebiac Model School), 

Fenwick Arthur Newall (Waterloo Academy), 

William Maxwell Duckett (The High School, Montreal), 
Helena Chalmers (Granby Academy), 

James Scoit Thompson Wishart (Gault Institute, Valleyfield), 
Alan Colquhoun Blackburn Dunlop (The High School, Montreal), 
Lucy May Stockwell (Danville Academy), 

Ethel Wilhelmina Hostler (High School for Girls, Montreal), 
Bertha Woods (Knowlton Academy), 

Ethel M. Ross (Westmount Academy), 

Evelyn Bailey (Cookshire Academy), 


2. Over 18 Years of Ave. 


Charles Edward Bowker (Mansonvill2 Model School), 
Charlotte Leslie Crowther (Waterloo Academy), 

William D. McNaughton (Huntingdon Academy), 

Alvin Burton (Dufferin Grammar School, Brigham, P.Q.), 
William A, Saunders (Mansonville Model School), 

John McLeish (Private Tuition), 

Lily Ernestine Idler (High School for Girls, Montreal), 





Marks. 
447 
443 
442 
440 
435 
433 
430 
407 
403 
386 
382 
377 
367 
362 
356 


739 
726 
722 
710 
702 
677 
671 


Helen Ivy Louise Gardner (Miss Symmers’ and Miss Smith’s School, 


Montreal), 
Walter Seely Johnson (The High School, Montreal), 
Edward E. Mowatt (Huntinglon Academy), 
Edna Blanche Abercrombie (Danville Academy), 
Peter A. McFarlane (Huntingdon Academy), 


655 
650 
627 
601 
592 


Madge Ednah Lacy (Miss Symmers’ and Miss Smith’s School, 


Montreal), 
Ethel Alma Abercrombie (Danville Academy), 
Samuel John Bridgette (Stanstead Wesleyan College), 
Harris Cohen (The High School, Montreal), 
Susan M. Carr (Huntingdon Academy), 
James Henry Mason (Lachute Academy), 
M. Hilda Hamilton (Compton Ladies’ College), 
Richard Watson Graham (Stanstead Wesleyan College), 
William H. Fraser (Huntingdon Academy), 
Idonea Ruth Boyd Nourse (Sherbrooke Academy), 
Emily Adams (Danville Academy), 
Mary Johnson (Magog Model School), 
Lizzie C. Dundin (Lennoxville Academy), 


570 
547 


539 
536 
526 
522 
513 
480 
473 
464 
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Marks. 
84 Eva L, Allan (Granby Academy), 8 
Ito Charlie M. Smith (Lennoxville Academy), vision 45 
19 Warren Simister (The High School, Montreal), 451 
36 Euphemia Laurerce McLeod (High School for Girls, Montreal), 445 
144 Edward Johnson Witty (Sherbrooke Academy), | 
162 Amos Sargeant Newton (Waterloo Academy), \ ie i 442 
75 Harold Taylor (Cookshire Academy), 421 
149 Lydia Jane Shaw (St. Francis College Grammar School), 418 
150 Jessie Mary Varney (St. Francis College Grammar School), 381 
50 Ruby Butler (Miss Symmers’ and Miss Smith’s School, Montreal), 317 
PASSED THE PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 
(In order of number.) 
39 40 4! 43 44 45 
47 52 54 55 59 60 
61 112 113 114 lis 116 
117 II9 120 122 124 126 
148 173 189 192 193 210 
212 215 216 217 218 222 
223 224 225 226 227 230 
231 233 234 235 230 237 
239 240 241 242 243 214 
245 248 249 250 251 252 
255 256 257 261 262 263 
264 268 269 273 276 278 
282 283 285 286 287 288 
289 290 291 292 293 294 
295 296 297 298 299 300 
301 302 303 3°5 Ed | 308 
310 311 312 313 314 315 
316 317 318 319 320 321 


328 








The following candidates have passed the Examinations required for Entrance. 


Arts. 


1. FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 


A.—In 
Ainslie, Julia, Montreal 
Belyea, Edith, St. John, N.B 
Blanchet, Sydney H., Ottawa, O 
Bray, Mamie, Montreal 
Burpee, Ethel L * Vancouver, ?.C. 
Campbell, Jessie L., Vancouver, B.C 
Cayford, Gertrude B., Montreal 
Chipman, Wm. W., Ottawa, O 
Couture, Guillaume C,, Montreal 
Dav idson, MacFarlane B., Ottawa, O 
Dease, Jean Purdie, Montreal 
Domville, Elizabeth, St. John, N.B. 
Doran, Leo Pairick, Kingston, O 
Dudley, Robert L., Pembroke, O 
Dutaud, Gustave, Montreal 
Kast, Edith, Montreal 
Eby, Florence M.., Vancouver, B.C. 
Fenwick, Gladys Me. Montreal 
Fripp, George D., Ottawa, O 
Gardner, Helen I. L., Montreal 
Hadrill, Margaret F., Montreal 
Hi annington, “John W. B., Victoria, B.C. 
Harris, Alan Dale, Ottawa, O 
Harvie, Robert, Westmount, Q 


Johnson, WalterS., 


| Lomer, Gerhard R., 


Lundie, Elizabeth H., 
McCallum, Orick B., 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


McCracken, Robert H., Huntingdon, Q 


McConaghy James A. 
McFarlane, , Peter A.,, 
McKay, Eric, 
McLeish, John, 


Mc Naughton, Wm. D., 


Mowatt, Edward E.,, 
Munroe, George A., 
Munroe, H. Edwin, 
Newton, Alice 8., 
Paul, Margaret A., 
Phillips Alex. May, 
Philips, Wm. K.,, 
Pown: all, Edward W., 
Redpath, 'Wm., 
Robinson, Wm. W., 
Rose, Herbert J., 
Summers, Albert V. ; 
White, Ss imuel C., 


2. FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.S. 
| Jackson, Margaret E.., Lachute, Q 


Abercrombie, Edna B., Danville, Q 
Abercrombie, Ethel A., Danville, Q 
Allan, Eva L., Granby, Q 
Armstrong, Harriet E., Montreal 
Ball, Alice, Knowlton, Q 
Bonneville, Constance C., Danville, Q 
Bowker Chs. E., Mansonville, Q 
Bridgette, Samuel dies Stanstead, 

Brodie, Muriel, Westmount, 0 
Burton, Alvin, srigham, Q 
Chalmers, Helena, Granby, Q 


Charbonnell, Aline L., Waterloo, ) 
Crowther, Charlotte L., Waterloo, Q 


Cook, Ethel M., Waterloo, Q 
Duckett, Wm. M., Montreal 
Dundin, Lizzie C., Lennoxville, Q 
Dunlop, Alan C.B., Montreal 
Edwards, Bertha M.., Sherbrooke, Q 
Ewing, Hannah M., daa Q 
Fortier, Grace, Inverness, Q 


Garland, Florence H. Mnancastie, () 
Hallett, Gertrude A., Sherbrcoke, Q 


, Vancouver, B.C. 
Huntingdon, Q 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Huntingdon, Q 
Huntingdon, Q 
Dunvegan, O 
Dunvegan, 0 
Waterloo,. Q 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver, B,C. 
Huntingdone Q 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Montr, al 
Ottawa 0 
Pembroke, 0 
Ottawa, 0 


| Laing, Campbell Montreal 
| Lincoln, Wm. A., Stanstead, Q 
| McBain, Georgiana, Montreal 
McDonough, Helen L., Montreal 
McKenzie, Catherine L., Montreal 
McLeod, Euphemia L., Montreal 


McLeod, Katie E., 
Mallory, Ethel A. V., 
Mallory, Eva G., 
Mason, James H., 
Mason, Matilda, 
Newall, Fenwick A.., 
Newton, Amos 8., 
Nourse, [ionea R. B. 
P. irmelee, David H., 
Payan, Laura A, 


Pennoyer, Genevra M.., 


Pringle, Lily L., 
Saunders, Wm. A., 


| Shaw, Lydia J., 


Simister, Warren, 
Smith, Chas. M. 
Stev ens, Rachel M. M., 


Stockwell, Lucy M., 





Taylor, Maria , 
Webster, Amy, 


B.—Iin Medicine. 


Hamilton, M. Hilda Compton, Q 
Harding, Annie K., Compton, Q 
Hersey Florence, Montreal 
Hunter, Ruth, Lachu‘e, Q 
Idler, Lily E., Montreal 
English Jobn M., Vancouver, B CO. 
Gale, W. P., Quebec 


Goldie, Thomas L., Toronto, O 








McDonell, John J., 
Nelson, James.&., 
Slack, Malcolm R., 


Westmount, Q 
Lennoxville, Q 
Lennoxville, Q 
Lachute, Q 
Montreal 
Waterloo, Q 
Waterlvo,Q 
Sherbrooke, Q 
Waterloo, Q 
Waterloo, Q 
Sherbrooke, Q 
Huntingdon, Q 
Mansonville, Q 
Richmond, Q 
Montreal 
Lennoxville, Q 
Compton, Q 


Danville, Q 
Sherorooke, Q 
Westmount, Q 


Williamstown, 0 
Ottawa, O 
Brigham, Q 


































































C.—In Applied Science. 


Baker, Wm. E., Montreal ; Langley, Albert G., Victoria, B.C. 
Barelay, Malcolm M., Montreal | McKay. Seep A., Montreal 
Brown, Frederic: E., Montreal Musgrave, Wm. N., . Victoria, B.C. 
Cohen, Harris, Montreal Roberts, Arthar R Montreal 
Denne, Reginald D. L., 3erthier, Q {obertson, Alex. R., Victoria, B.C. 
Drysdale, Wm. F., Montreal | Secouler, Guy T., N. Westminster, B.C. 
Foreman, Alvah E., Vancouver, B.C. Sewell, John E. T., St. Catharines, O 
yault, A. Hamiiton, Montreal Sims, Harold H., Lennoxville, Q 
Guaedinger, Ernest G., Montreal Thorpe, Wm. H., Montreal 
Graham, Richard W., Stanstead. Q Trimingham, Chas. L., Montreal 
James, Bertram, St. John’s, Nfld. | Webster, George B., Ottawa, O 
Jones, Harold W., Ottawa, O | 


STANDING IN THE OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 


The numbers correspond with those in the preceding lists. Candidates whose,numbers are 
in parentheses are equal in standing. Those preceding a single asterisk have obtained at least 
three-fourths of the marks; those preceding a double asterisk, at least one-half ; those following; 
at least forty per cent, The numbers of the Sch»vols and Candidates are as follows : Montreal 
High School (Boys’), 1 to 22, 210 to 281 ; Montreal High School (Gir!s’), 23 to 37, 282 to 328; 
Abingdon School, 38 to 48; Miss Symmers’ and Miss Smith’s, 49 to 57; 5t. Ann’s School, 
Montreal, 58 to 61; Aylmer Academy, 62 to 64; Bedford Academy, 65; St. Albans School, 
Berthier, 66; Compton Ladies’ College, 67 to 69; Cookshire Academy, 70 to 75; Danville 
Academy, 76 to 83; Granby Academy, 84 to 86; Huntingdon Academy, 87 to 98; Inverness 
Academy, 99 and 100; Knowlton Academy, ror to 163 ; Lachute Academy, 104 to 106; Lennox- 
ville Academy, 107 to 110; Ormstown Academy, 111; Girls’ High School, Quebec, 112 to 123 ; 
Boys’ High School, Quebec, 124 to 132; St. John’s High School, 133 and 134; Sherbrooke 
Academy, 135 to 144; St. Francis College School, 145 to 151 5 Sutton Academy, 152; Gault Insti- 
tute, Valleyfield, 153 and 154; Waterloo Academy, 155 to 164; Westmount Ac Javea 165 to 174} 
Williamstown High School, 173: Stanstead Wesleyan College, 175 to 185; Private Tuition, 
174 and 201; Dufferin Grammar School, 186; Paspebiac Model School, 187; St. Andrew’s 
School ; Annapolis Royal N, S., 188 to 195; Magog Model School, 196 ; Mansonville Model 
School, 197 to 200; Sawyerville Model School, 202 to 203 ; Portage du Fo1t Model School, 204 
and 209; Senior School, Montreal, 329 tO 344; Trafalgar Institute, 345 to 347; The Misses 
Bartley’s School, 348 to 349a. 

cee ag 32, (27, 158), 2, 13, 68,* (18, 37), 104, (25, va de 201, 16,14, 161, (17, 174), (29, 69), 
(5, 28), 95, 111, 132, 196, 23, (141, 143), (77, 98, 20u), (3, TE, 15, 175), 12, 144, 26, (42, 189), 142, 
(93, 105, wa 92, (9, 183), 38, 30, 106, (1, 197), (79, 90, 107, 157, 199),** 130, (73, 89, 97)» 345 67; 

24, 53, 76, 149),.(19, 96, 162), 152, 100, (56, 145), (109, 170), (129, 167,179), 164, 101, 140, 

Greek .—32, 27,* 14, 25) 1475 13; 29, 16, 23, 132, 5, (18, 95), 174, 98, 92, 42, 11,** (129, 201), 161, 
96, 3, 130, 375, 93, 26. 

French.—s, 13, 164, 186, 56, 129, 132,*(130, 147), (18, 38) (27, 49), (2, 53)s 32, (37, 6& 156, 161), 
$4, (14, 29, 158), 42, 76, { me 23, 253)»-(51, 67, 95, 134, 201), (12, 28), (21, 50, 143), (69, 150), (3, TI, 
£40, 149), (35) 72) 771 93> 141), (4, 89, 104, 136), (gt, 138, 163), 


25, 31, 465), 73, (85, 125, 1375 
(15, 70, 76, 154, 174), (33) 92), (26, 139, 67), (75, 79, £01), (1, 19, 96, 
(7 


(6, 9, 24, 157), 47, 71) 2 
98, 111, 171), (34, 85, 145), 
German.—153, 3, 28, 31) (35, 53), ** 24, 167, (49, 172), 165. 
er Arithmetic,—(61, 197, 200), 88, 6, 77, 75,* 72, 38, (80, 91), 138, 78, yo, (63, 74, 104}, 
3, (71, 81, 87, 94, 97), 1355 166,** (108, 199), (79, 137), 79) 89, 160, 64), (76, 103). 


7, 100, 103, 152, 160) (36, 65, 83, 88, 105, 110, 144, 179, 180, 199). 


opt hail —17, (14, 15, 21, 42, 166, 180), 149, (9, 18, 22, 32, 37, 150), , (1, 4, 6, 29, 38, i 
129, 134, 147, 167, 168, 174, 186, 199), 157, (5, 7)y 142, (8, 69, 110), (31, wa 94, 96, 99, 179), 

ni 11, (81, 89,98, 168, 161), (2, 26, 34, 535 7% 77; 84s 87, 92, 93) 974 137, 143, 158, 165, 172, 203 ‘i 
o1, (3, 24, 25, 102, 130), (16, 49, 645 71), (36, 72) 7B» t25y 163), (13, 23), (19, 27, 28, 35 67, 79, 


‘> 8 
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100, 106, 184), (103, 160),* (33, 91, 136), (75, 109, 111, 162), (101, 104, 138, 140, 141, 144, 153, 171, 
177, 181, 153, 189, 197), 68, (go, 164, 178), 132, (83, 85, 139, 155), (63, 145, 154, 200), (805, 152, 
185), (12, 175), (30; 76, 176), 173, (74, 135, 193, 198, 204), 107, (§9, 151), 202, 192, ** (61, 170, 188). 


Algebra.—(g, 37, 32), (14, 141), 104, 13, (15, 157), (129, 132), (147, 166,) 88, 79, (27, 199,) (22, 
179), (4, 73), 125, (38, 186), 29, (105, 142), (22, 140, 173, 183), 5,* (2,35), 33, 187, (1635 296), 
(1, 49, 85, 98, 109), 164, (28,84, 92, 95) 134, 175), (150, 155, 201), 143, (138, 145, 161, 171), 
(53, 67, 71, 185, 197), (99, 108), (8, 42, 65), 137, (23, 69, 77, 96, 107, 165), (7, 97, 100, 106, 158), 
139, (25, 31, 68), (72, 130, 152, 189), (156, 167), 180, 93, (21, 76, 174), (37, 154, 200), (3, 18, 51, 
162),** (176, 181, 184), (56, 64, 70, 80), (16, 61, 87, g1, 110, 111), (81, 90, 170), (6, 60, 103, 136, 149, 
198), 75, (24, 36, 74,89, 94, 160), (ror, 135, 153, 168, 178), (11, 19,34, 50, 78, 83, 172, 1935 195). 

Lrigonomet ry .—(38, 95), 96, 92, 17, 129, 141, 142, 132, (6, 179), (4.9 12, 98), (25, 147))* 2, 
(15,93), 42, (21, 166), 143, 1, (7, 8). 

English Language.—27, (25, 32), (31, 56), 29, 53) (35, 33)» 28,* 37, 26, 36, 24, 153s (34, 495 52) 
2, 22, (156, 193), (11, 50), 14,** 30, 16, 189, 152, 18. 

English Literature.—(27, 37), 13, (25, 32; 33, (58),* (90, 96), (53, 95, 201), (5, 92, 104), (29, 
56, 142), (14, 17, 174), (2, 28), 186, (r2, 22, 83, 105, 164), (1, 64, 100, 196), (31, 34, 42, 76, 163), (19, 
gt, 180), (21, 24, 69, 106, 172, 187), (4,6, 11, 26, 49, 135, 161, 167), (16, 30, 68, 98, 200), 35 79) 93, 
157), (9, 137), 168, (23, 88, 177, 197), (18) 136, 162, 166), (77, 97, 175, 202), (99, 140, 170) ,** 156, (7, 
84, 87, 110, 139, 179), 67, (15, 151, 199), (145, 149), (8, 63, 138, 160), (89, 102, 107, 109, 198), 
(101, 173, 185), (78, 85, 155, 171), (36, 5°, 71, 73, 75) 94, 103, 108, 134, 165, 184, 193). 

Optional flistory.—197, (2, 14, 3) 209), 5, 132, (r3, 174), (17, 129), 199, (33, 172), (6, 130), 
165, 69, (125,175), 11, 19, (7, 21), 180, (42, 53, 56), (9, 30, 67) 145, 170), (35) 52), (1, 166), (15, 22, 
167), 171, (34, 168), (16, 50), 68, 4, 72, 49, 51) 177, 3, (71, 101, 181), (102, r50, 185, 187), (x51, 
136), (18, 184). 

Physical Geography.--142, 197, 110, 187, (87, 136, 138), (89, 147), (18 71, 91, It, 202), (60, 

5, 203), (90, 108), (107, 160, 173, 200), 88, tog, * (11, 
63, 143), (85, 196), (76, 94, 100, 102, 178), (103, 137), (153, 158), (73) 84, 157), 785 (755 1445 154), 1645 
(77, 101), (163, 189, 193, 199), 38, (72, 192), (141, 161), 195, 70, 68, 162, (83, 99, 188), ** 65. 


7 
5 


156), (64, 97, 140, 152, 189), (49, 134, 139, 1 


Botany.—%74, 142, 32, 53, 49, (50, 104),* 56, 110, 158, 68, 156, (105, 108, 152, 157), (29s 31; 
130), 106, 37, (69, 85, 109), (25, 28, 84,), (34, 51), 161, 164, 150, 139, (35, 36, 1355) (143, 145), (26, 
67, 137, 140), 76,** (33, 160), (24, 162),107, (65, 155), (83, 149), (144, 202). 

Chemistry .—t, (32, 34), (17, 27), 167, (25, 163), (35, 147), (8, 24) 26), 7, (172, 186), * (2, t2, 33, 
201); 37, (23, 29), (4, 165, 166), 6, (15, 145, 150), (9, 28, 31,) 170, 42, TO0, 2x, (38, 64, 99), ** 188, 
(30, 193), (36, 149, 151). 

Physiology and tlygiene.—64, (87, 88), 77, 76, (11, 80), 90, (136, 142, 187), 171, (73, 92, 949 95> 
971 125), 96, (5, 93, 105), (132, 137, 138, 140),(72, 75, 79, 89, 108, 158, 168), (98, 143, 153), (78; 
13), 152), (2) 144, 196, 197), (70,107, 199), (83, 106, 110, 141, 164, 172),* (104, 130), (156, 162), 
(59, 67, 129, 186), (63, 71, 91, 154), (62, 170), 81, (74, 111, 135, 155) 165) 198, 203), (84, 163, 166, 
183) 202), 161, 182, (160, 184), (ror, 134, 177, 180), 176, (68, 103), (157, 179); (109, 167, 178), 69, 
(85, 200) 102, (65, 204),** 181, 60. 

Physics. —(197, 200), 175, (17, 180), (14, 179, 184, 186), * 201, 13, 185, 173, 15, 6, ** 18, 154, (Ty 
153), 99, (16, 21, 22), 


Drawing.—-36, (17, 32), od 6, (13, 19),* 27, (2, 37). (4, 2I, 34), 104, 18, 9, 4s (I, 3°), (29, 33)» 
IOS, (24, 168), ** (s, 25) 106, 35, 203, 156, (26, 134), 22 


» 25. 








Lynch, W. H., 


Drolet, E. B., B. A. (Laval), 


Saunders, Be Mss 
Décarie, J. N. , 
Grice, Que 

Ives, W. C., 
Mclver, W. E., 


Alley, G. T., 
Aylmer, A. L., 
Bowles, C. T 


Brow n, W. P.. B.A,, 


3rowning, W.K&E.., 
Burnett, 
Burris, J. a 
Cameron, L G., 


Casselman, Ent, 


Craig, J. E., 
Cumming, W.A., 
Darche, C. E., 
Drier, N. E., 
Dyer, E. O 


Francis, B., 
Fuller, 
Galbraith, W.5., 
Gillis, E. G., 
Gordon, A. H., 
Gray, C. F.A., 
Greene, E., 
Higgins, C. %, 
Jackson, F. § 
Jones, F. B., 
Jones, D. C.. 
Law, R. és 

Levy, A., B.A., 
Lineham, D. M., 
Loeb, a A., 
Logie, A. Ei. 


Love, R. H., 








, B.A., Notre Dame de 


Macleod, 


FACULTY 


Charlottetown, 


W. B., B.A., 


a a a 
Fawcett, R. F. M., 
Fitzgerald, C. T., Harbor Breton, Nfd 
) Sydney Mines, N.S 
G. F. LeR., 
Lethbridge, N. W. T 
Indian River, P E.t 


Carleton Place, Ont 


Passed the Hniversity Graminations, 


SESSION 1898-99. 


FACULTY OF LAW. 
PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.C.L. 


(In order of merit.) 


Mansonville, Que | Carter, W. F., 
Montreal | Que 
Montreal Ball, W.S., 


V ipond, K. E., 
| Semple, G. H., 


Alberta | Thorneloe, W 


Melbourne, Que | 


OF 


(Arranged alphabetically.) 

PE.L | Macdonald, J.5S., 
Melbourne | Mackenzie, C. A, 

Ottawa, Ont McCombe J., 





Plattsburg, N.Y | McKay, J. a 
Exeter, Ont | McIntyre, J. D., 
Sussex, Ont Mc Spehpig W eH 
Halifax, N.S | MeNally 
Cascades, Que MoNatishton F. M. 
Morrisburg, Ont don, Que 
North Gower, Ont | MeNiece, T. G., 
Buckingham, Que | Morris, T. E, 
Danville, Que | Murpby, E. F., 
W oodstuck, N.B Nash, A. C., 
Sutton, Que | Nicholson, . be. 


Jamaica, W.I.[ 
Peppers, H. W. 
Phelps, S. E., 
Rajotte, KE. C. F., 
Ross, 5. A., 
Rutherford, R. M., 
Ryan, G. H. W.,, 
Scott, J. I'., 
Shore, R.A.A., 


Swee stsburg, Que 


St. John, N.B 
Montreal 
Leitrim, Ont 
Victoria, B.C 
Westmount, Que 
Montreal 
Maitland, Ont 
Ottawa, Ont 
Montreal 
Calgary, N W.T 
~ Montreal 
Chatham, N.B 


Thompson, G. H., 


Trites, C. B, 
Turnbull, fa 
Whillans, H. 
Wilkins, W. 
Witherbee, W. oh 
Woodley, J. W., 





B.A mCi 


MEDICINE. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D., C.M. 


O'Brien, J. BA ig A., 
B.A, 
Steuben, Me., U 


B.A., 
Sutherland, W. H., 


Tooke, f. T., B.A., 


Cowansville, 


Kast Bolton, Que 
Montreal 


B.A. (Laval), Montreal 
E. G., B.A, 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Dubiin, [reland 
Morewood, Ont 
Clifton, P E,I 
M: arquette, Mar 


D A., Abram s Village, P.E.I 


, BA. , Huntin g- 


Caisonby, Ont 
St. John, N.B 

St John, N.B 
Ogdensburg, N.Y 


A., Victoria, B.C 


Ottawa, Ont 
fredericton,N.B 
S.A 

Montreal 
Hintonburg, Ont 
Hawkesbury, Ont 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Toronto 

Sea View, P E.I 


North Sydney, N.S 


Montreal 
Petitcodiac, N.B 
Stratford, Ont 
Nepean, Ont 
Montreal 
Postdam, N.Y 
Rockland, Ont 









































FACULTY OF ARTS. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A. 


In Honours. 
(Alphabetically arranged.) 


First Rank.—Brown, WALTER G. 
Euus, R. Huaeu. 
Fin.Ey, KATHLEEN KH. 
HENDERSON, Ernest H. 
Houipay, ANNIE. 
KeiTrH, Henry J. 
MacLegop, Joun B. 
McCuioune, Rosert K. 
Patcu, FRANK 58. 
Ricg, Gorace O, 
ROBERTSON, LEMUEL. 
ScrimMGER, ANNA M. 
WAINWRIGHT, ARNOLD. 

Second Rank.—Harpisty, Ricuarp H. M. 
KinG, CHRISTINA C, 
LAURIE, ERNEST. 
McDouGaLL, Lovuisn. 
McGitt WINIFRED. 
Porter, Lucy E. 
Reip, Lena McK. 
THoMPsSoN, J. E. 


Ordinary B.A. 


(In order of merit.) 
Class J. —Cortrton, OU. M. 
Class IJI,—Serrert, F. H. (Morrin) 
Jounson, H. 
Heenxy, W. B. 
MACDONALD, P. A. 
Class 11/].—Raprorp JANET. 
ARMSTRONG, C. 
Commine, W. G. 
Horst, I. M. 
LUNDIB, J. A, 


Bropik, M. ; 
Jackson, Emma, (Morrin) s 


Hotianp, T. B. ) 
Munrog, T. A. 3 


Reynoips, L. KE. MAupDE, 
Aiger.—Bruce, Gcy O. T. 
Mackay, Hgcror. 








STUDENTS IN ARTS REGISTERED IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY ON WHOM THE DEGREE OF B. A. 


Class 


Class 
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WAS CONFERRED IN JUNE ON COMPLETING THEIR MEDICAL YEAR. 
(In alphabetical order:) 


Dixon, W. E. 
GARDNER, R, L. 
Goopa.L., J. R. 
JouNson, R. Del. 
Wuirr, E. H. 


ADMITTED TO THB DEGREE OF B.A. AD EUNDEM GRADUM, 


OuLToN, Gro. JOHNSON, 


BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M, A. IN COURSE 


CAMERON, SuSAN ELIZABETH. 

HvuTcuHinson, Davin. 

Jaguays, Homer M. 

LYMAN, KaruHerine T. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN C. ; 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF D.SC. AD EUNDEM GRADUM, 
Nicotson, J. T., D.Sc. -(Edin.) 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF LL.D. HONORIS CAUSA, 


Doveuas Jas. 
HARRINGTON, BERNARD J., Pu.D. (Yale). 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 


J, --Srerns, H. Ep@ar. 
MoEwen, Joun R. 
Wittiams, Hy. 3B. 
MacNavuGuHtTon, WM. G. 
Dickson, NORVAL. 
BENNETT, C. WINIFRED. 

—Srrone, Norman W. 
BARRINGTON, Frep. H. | 
Brown, Epwin O. | 
CoPpEMAN, JOSEPH HopGE. + 
Cotton, Wm. V._ 
McLgop, Aneus B. j 


Motson, Eve.yn. 


Pace, Harriet A. 
Smiru, E. (Morriny) 


McDoNnaLp JOSN.' 
Tees, Frep. J. 


LocuEap, ArTHUR W. ; 


Harpsr, Rost. J. 
RapForD, ISABBL. 


MoPuerson, Txos. 








Class 111,—Boppen, ELLEN M. } 
Rew, 0. 8S. (Morrin) § 
Brown, ALBERT VICTOR. 
Hickson. Rost, N. 

MITCHELL, [saiauH E. 

Fouutuer, Gro. D, ) 

Linpsay, Jno. E. j 

MorraTt, Caas. F. 

ScrimGer, Francis A. C. ) 
STEPHENS, LAURENCE DE K. | 
Boutter, J. Hy. 

BuppDEN, JESSIE M. (8). 
CHARTERS, HERBzRT. (3). 
CurpMAN, WARWIOK F, (3). 
HUXTABLE, GERTRUDE M. (s). 
MoLSoN, PRcIVAL. (8). 
Fraser, E. M. (Yorrin) (s) 
NicHo_son, WM. (Morrin) (s) 


s. With aupplemental in one subject (arranged alphabetically.) 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 
(In Order of Merit.) 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Hyde, George Taylor, Montreal, Que. 
McLeod, Norman M., Montreal, Que. 
Peden, Frank, Montreal, Que. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


3 Colpitts, Walter William, Moncton, N.B. 
Fraser, Charles Edward, Montreal, Que. 
Gagnon, Louis Frederic, Montreal, Que. 
Gough, Richard Thomas, Halifax, N.S. 
Van Horne, Richard Benedict, Montreal, Que. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Grier, Arthur Gordon, Montreal, Que. 
Archibald, Ernest Matthew, Halifax, N.S. 
Denis, Leopold, Montreal, Que. 


Shaw, John Aitkin, Montreal, Que. 
Wilson, Robert Manson, Montreal, Que. 


equal. 
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Featherstonhaugh, Edward Phillips, Montreal, Que. 
Fraser, Jar William, Bridgeville, N.S. 
Hyde, James Jlark, Montres l, Que, 
Bargess, Rufus Earl, Wolfville, N.S. 
Bowman, Archibald Abercromby, New Glasg 
Fraser, Harold, Brockville, Ont. 

McLea, Ernest Hope, Montreal, Que. 


N.S 


OW, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


McLean, William Brown, Pictou, N.S. 
Young, William McGie, Renfrew, Ont. 
Dargavel, James Sawtell, Elgin, Ont. 
Whyte, Joh- ~ nith, Osgood; Ont. 
Wenger, isaac, Ayton, Ont. 


Gisborne, iel Leatham, Ottawa, Ont. ym, 
Davidson, William Alexander, Peterboro, Ont. f “442! 
) Hickey, John Valentine, Montreal, Que. 
: Kwan, Herbert Marvin, Montreal, Que. 
Austin, Claude Vernon Cecil, Ottawa, Ont. 
Yorston, Louis, Pictou, N.S. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


b Kirkpatrick, Stafford Frederick, Kingston, Ont. 
Blaylock, Selwyn Gwillym, Danville, Que. 
Preston, John, Toronto. Cnt. rs 
eee ae * equal. 
Yuile, Norman McLeod, Montreal, Que. -j 


Campbell, Norman McLeod, Montreal, Que. 

Morgan, Charles Baird, Hamilton, Ont. 

Pitcher, Norman Charles, Stanstead, Que. baesiaih 
MacInnes, Henry Walter, Halifax, N.S. ate 
Moore, William Agnew, Ottawa, Ont. 

Waller, George William, Bartonville, Ont. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Hutchinson, William Scott, Montreal, Que. 
MacLaren, Archibald James, Montreal, Que. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SOIENUE. 
(Ad eundem.) 


Coker, Ernest, G., B.Sc. (Edinburgh). 
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ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENOK, 
(Lin Course.) 
Bell, John Wainwright, B.A.Sc., McGill University, Montreal. 
Hedrick, Ira Grant, B.C.E., B.A.Sc. (Univ. A rkanusas and McGill). 
| ae Jaquays, Homer Morton, B.A., B.A.Sce. (MeGill). 
: Mellanby, Alexander Lawson, B.E., B.A.Sc. (Durham and McGill). 
Strickland, Tom Percival, B.E., B.A.Sc. (Univ. of Sidney and MeGill). 
ADMITTED TO TRE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SOIENCE, 
(Ad eundem.) 


John T. Nicolson, D.Sc. (Edinburgh). 


FACULTY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF D.V.S,. 


Fahey, J.F. Hammond, EH. W. 
Gellatley, G. Kato, Y. 
Groves, J. W. McGregor, James. 
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Scholarships, Cxbhibitions and prize. 


1898 


—_—_—_—___. 


Year 


of 


Award.| 


1897 


1897 
1897 
1897 


1898 |Radford, E. 


1808 


1898 
189? 


1898 | 


NAMES OF 


SESSION 1898-99 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


I, Prize, 


McClung, Robt, K., Anne Molson Mathematical Prize. 


_— 





IMeClune, Robt. K. 
Henderson,Ernest H, 
iRobertson, Lemuel 
|Wainwright, Arnold 
Alan 


Dey, Mary H. 


|Cochrane, Donald 





'Ferguson, Colin C, 
Nutter, J. Appleton 


Ifl, 


TIONERS. 








Johnson, J. Guy W. | 
Brooks, Elizabeth 
Woodley, E. C. 
Willis, Sam. J. 


Sterns, H. Edgar 
McEwen, John R. 


' 


Brown, Edwin O, 
Copeman, Jos. cea a 
Muir, Kenneth C. 


Munn, 


Smith, 


W. Clement | 
Miriam G. 


Warriner, J. Eva | 


Jack, Milton 
¥ The Sir J. William Dawson Exhibition, 


; Subjects. of Exam-} Annual 
Names of Scholars, J 





|Mathematics 
'Nat. Science | 
iClass.@Mod.Lang| 1 
Class.6-Mod.] ang! I 
Mathematics ee &- 
|Mathematics | 





Nat. Science | 2 
\Class.6*Mod.Lang! tIoo 
IClass,& Mod.Lang| go 


EXHIBI-!| + 


Subject of Annual 

Examination, Value. | 

| 
Third |Mathematics $ 100 
Mathematics [OO 
Natural Science go 


'Class.6Mod.Lang 60 


If. SCHOLARSHIPS (Tenable for two years). 





ination, 


iValue. 





— 





| 


| 


J 
5 
Pe) 
5 |Sir W. 
5 
5 


Sir W., 


Founder or Donor, 


[Sir W. C. Macdonald 
sir 7, C, Macdonald 
iSir VW. C. Macdonald 
C. Macdonald 
Sir W. C. Macdonald 








‘Lord Strathcona and 


Mount Royal 
C. Macdonald 
Miss Barbara Scott 











125 
125 
125 
100 
200 


120 


|Anonyraous 
| Anonymous 
|/Anonymots 


Sir W. C. 
sir W. C, Macdonald 
George Hague, Esq. 


Chas, Alexander, Esq. 





EXHIBITIONS (Tenable for one year). 


Founder or Donor. 


New York Graduates’ 
Society* 
Macdonald 


Major Hiram Mills. 


|Anonymous 
| Anonymous 


Lord Strathcona and 





100 |! 


pa 
be 





a total of $go. 


Mount Royal 
ord Strathcona and 
M: en Royal 

Mrs. _Jane > Redpath. 


To this was added $30, niakiang 



































Prizes, Honours and Standing. 


SESSION 1898-1899. 
FACULTY OF LAW. 
RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS. 
THIRD YEAR. 

Walter H. Lynch, Mansonville, Q., First Rank Honours and Eliza- 

beth Torrance Gold Medal. 
Edmond: B. Drolet. B.A.. Montreal, First Rank Honours and Prize 

of $50. 


Frank C. Saunders, Montreal, First Rank Honours and Prize of $25. 


STANDING IN THE CLASSES. 
THIRD YEAR. 
ROMAN LAW—Dean WALTON. 
Lynch, Saunders, Drolet, Thorneloe, Ives, McIver, Décarte, 
Ball, Semple, Vipond, Carter. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW Dean WALTON. 
Lynch, Carter, Saunders, Drolet, Thorneloe, McIver, Semple 
and Décarie, equal; Ball, Vipond, Ives. 
CRIMINAL LAW—Professor. C.. P. DAvIDSON. 
Lynch, Drolet, Décarie and Ives, equal; Ball, Saunders, Vir 
pond, Thorneloe, McIver, Carter, Semple. 
HISTORY, PARTNERSHIP, CORPORATIONS—Professor Me- 
GOUN. 
Saunders, Drolet, Carter, Lynch, Ives, : Décarie, Ball, Me- 
Iver, Semple, Vipond, Thorneloe. 
COMMERCIAL LAW—Professor McMASTER. 
Lynch and Ives, equal; Saunders, Drolet, Semple, Décarie, 
Thorneloe, Vipond, McIver, Carter, Ball. 
PRESCRIPTION, LEASE MUNICIPAL, MARRIAGE COVE- 
NANTS—Professor Fortin. 


Vipond, Décarie, Lynch, Drolet, Ives, Saunders, Semple; 
Thorneloe, Ball, Carter, McIver. 
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OBLIGATIONS—Mr. Aime GEoFFRION. 
Saunders, Décarie, McIver and Drolet, equal; Ives, Carter, 


Vipond and Lynch, equal: Semple, Ball, Thorneloe. 
REAL RIGHTS—Professor, MARLER. 
Drolet, Décarie, Ives, Saunders. Lynch, Carter and Semple, 
equal; Ball and Mclver, equal; Vipond, Thorneloe. 
SUCCESSIONS AND GIFTS—Professor Dorerry. 

Saunders, Drolet, McIver, Ives. Lynch, Ball, Carter, Dé- 
carie and Vipond, equal; Semple, Thorneloe. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PERSONS—Professor Lariey 

Saunders, Drolet, Lynch, Ball, Décarie, Carter. Ives, Mc- 
Iver, Vipond, Thorneloe. 
CIVIL PROCEDURE—Mr Ryan. 
Drolet, Lynch, Ives, Décarie and Saunders, equal; Carter, 
Thorneloe, Ball, Semple, Vipond, McIver. 


SECOND YEAR. 


H. A. Chauvin, First Rank General Standing and Prize of Fifty Dol- 
lars, 

S. G. Archibald, B.A., First Rank General Standing and Prize of 
Twenty-five Dollars. 

A. W. G. Macalister, First. Rank General Standing 


L. Macfarlane, B.A., First Rank General Standing. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, IN ORDER OF MERIT. 


Chauvin, Archibald, Macalister, Macfarlane. Margolese, Redpath and 
Baker, equal; Mackay, Rinfret, Pearson, Walsh, Dobell, Gar- 


neau, Burke, Mayrand, Enright, Kay. 
/ 


STANDING IN THE CLASSES. 
REAL RIGHTS— 
Chauvin, Macfarlane, Macalister, Archibald. Margolese, 
Burke, Redpath, Mackay and Baker, equal: Garneau, Rin- 
fret and Dobell, equal; Pearson, Mayrand, Kay, Walsh, 
Enright. 
CIVIL PROCEDURE— 
Chauvin and Macfarlane, equal; Macalister, Archibald, Baker, 
Margolese,Walsh, Garneau and Mackay and Rinfret, equal; 
Pearson, Burke, Kay, Mayrand, Enright, Redpath, Dobell. 
CRIMINAL LAW— 
Chauvin, Archibald, Macalister, Macfarlane, Redpath, Do- 
bell, Mayrand, Baker and Kay, equal: Margolese. Walsh, 


Mackay, Burke, Pearson, Rinfret, Enright, Garneau. 
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PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW— 

Chauvin, Archibald and Macfarlane, equal; Mackay, Macalis- 
ter, Baker, Garneau, Margolese, Enright and Redpath, 
equal; Burke, Pearson, Walsh, Mayrand, Kay, Rinfret and 
Dobell, equal. 

PRESCRIPTION, LEASE AND HIRE, AND MUNICIPAL 
LAW— 

Chauvin, Macalister, Archibald, Redpath, Dobell, Margolese, 
Baker, Pearson; Rinfret, Walsh, Mackay, Macfarlane and 
Enright and Kay, equal; 3urke. Garneau, Mayrand. 


COMMERCIAL LAW— 

Chauvin and Redpath, equal; Archibald and Macfarlane, 
equal; Pearson, Macalister, Walsh. Rinfret, Baker, Margo- 
lese. Garneau, Dobell, Burke, Enright, Kay, Mackay, May- 
rand. 


CORPORATIONS— 
Chauvin, Macalister, Archibald, Redpath, Macfarlane and 
Mackay, equal; Margolese, Rinfret, Mayrand, Pearson, 
Enright, Garneau, Walsh, Kay, 3aker, Burke, Dobell. 


ROMAN LAW— 
Chauvin, Archibald, Margolese, Macfarlane, Macalister and 
Baker and Redpath, equal; Enright, Mackay, Rinfret, May- 
rand, Dobell and Kay, equal; Walsh, Burke, Pearson, Gar- 
neat. 


FIRST YEAR. 


lm. G. Place, B.A., First Rank General Standing and Scholarship of 
One Hundred. Dollars. 

G. A. Campbell, B.A., First Rank General Standing and Scholarship 

of One Hundred Dollars. 

C. McMichael, First Rank General Standing, Prize of Twenty-five 

Dollars and British Columbia Graduates’ Society Prize of Ten 

Dollars. 

D. M. Rowat, B.A., First Rank General Standing. 

A. R. Holden, B.A., First Rank General Standing. 

A. E. Doak, First Rank General Standing. 

J. R. Thompson, B.A., First Rank General Standing. 


‘ad 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, IN ORDER OF MERIT. 


Place, Campbell, McMichael, Rowat, Holden, Doak, Thompson, 
Mann. Moffat, Westover, Mitchell, Skinner, Beique, Meagher, 
Curran, Normandin. 

McMaster and Springle, Aegrotant. 





“= 
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STANDING IN THE CLASSES. 


ROMAN LAW— 
Place and Campbell, equal; McMichael, Holden. Rowat. 
Doak, Thompson, Mann, Westover. Moffat. Skinner, 
Beique, Mitchell, Curran, Normandin, Meagher. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW— 

Place, Campbell and Holden, equal: Thompson, McMichael, 
Rowat, Doak, Moffat and Westover, Mann. Normandin, 
Mitchell, Skinner and Curran, equal: Meagher, Seith, 
Beique. 


PERSONS— . 
Campbell and Place, equal; McMichael, Holden, Doak. 
Rowat and Skinner, equal; Thompson, Mann, Moffat, 
Meagher, Westover, Normandin, Mitchell, Beique, Arm- 
strong and Curran, equal. 


REAL RIGHTS— 
Doak, Place and Campbell, equal; Holden and Rowat, equal: 
Thompson, Mann, Moffat, McMichael, Westover, Skinner, 
Curran, Beique, Meagher, Mitchell, Seath. 


SUCCESSIONS. 
Rowat, McMichael, Place and Campbell, equal: Doak, Hol- 
den and Mann, equal; Westover, Mitchell, Thompson, 
Skinner, Beique, Curran, Meagher, Moffat, Normandin. 


CIVIL PROCEDURE— 
Campbell, McMichael, Rowat, Place, Holden, Doak and 


Thompson, equal; Mann, Skinner, Moffat, Mitchell, Cur- 
ran, Meagher, Normandin, Westover, Beique, Seath. 


LEGAL HISTORY— 

Campbell, Place, McMichael, Doak, Rowat, Holden and 
Thompson, equal; Moffat, Mann, Curran and Westover, 
equal; Skinner and Mitchell, equal; Beique, Normandin, 
Meagher, Seath. 


OBLIGATIONS— 
Place. Rowat, Campbell. Thompson, Holden, McMichael, 

Doak, Beique, Moffat. Westover. Mann, Normandin, 
Meagher, Mitchell and Curran, equal. 
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*ACULTY OF ‘MEDICINE. 
MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


The Hotmges Gotp MEDAL for highest aggregate in all subjects forming the 
Medical Curriculum, A. H. Gorpon, of St. John, N.B. 

The FinAL PrizEMAN for highest aggregate in Fourth Year Subjects, T, G. 
MCNIECE, of Carsonby, Ont. 

The CLEMESHA PRIZE for Clinical Therapeutics, F. J. NicHotson, B.A., of 
Victoria, B.C. 

The McGiLt MEDICAL SOCIETY SENIOR PRIZEs, Ist Prize, T.G. MCNIKCE ; 
2nd Prize, F. T. 1OOKE, B.A. 

The THIRD VEAR PRIZEMAN, E. R. SECORD, Brantford, Ont. 

The SUTHERLAND MEDALUIsT, J. W. T. PATI ON, Ponds, N.S. 

The SecoNpn YEAR PRIZEMAN, R.H. Ker, B.A., Montreal. 


4 The SENIOR ANATOMY PRIZE, J. BRUCE, B.A., Moncton, N.B. 
The McGi_tL MEDICAL SociETY JUNIOR PRIzEs, Ist Prize, C, SHEARER; 
and Prize, R. P. CAMPBELL, B.A, 
The First YEAR PRIZEMAN, R.M. VAN Wart, B.A., Fredericton, N.B, 
The JUNIOR ANATOMY PRizeE, R. M. VAN WarT, B.A. 
FACULTY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND 
VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
| PRIZES. 
/ Veterinary Medicine and Surgery—James McGregor. 
Cattle Pathology—James McGregor. 
Materia Medica—James McGregor. 
Anatomy—B. F. Humphries. 
Physiology—W. C. Smith. 
Cynology—J. W. Groves. 
Chemistry—B. F. Humphries. 
Botanv—J. T. Rork. 
For the best general examination in all subjects, a silver medal, the gift of 
the Dean—James McGregor. 
For the best final oral examination before the Board of Examniers—J. W. 


Groves. 
Extra Prizes :—For the best essay read before the Veterinary Medical Asso- 


ciation—Ist, George Gellatly ;. 2nd, James McGregor. 
For the best essay read before the Society for the study of Comparative Psy- 
chology—Iist, James McGregor; 2nd, George Gellatly ; 3rd, E. W. Hammond: 
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FACULTY OF ARTS. 
GRADUATING CLASS. 
B. A. Honours in Mathem riics and Natural Philosophy. 
McCiune, Rorert K.—First Rank Honours and Anne Molson Gold Medal 


2. A, Honours in Classics. 


RoBeRTSON, LeMueEL.—-First Rank Honours and Chapman Gold Medal. 


B. A. Honours in Geology, Mineralogy and Paleontology 
Honipay, Annig.—First Rank Honours and Logan Gold Medal. 
Henperson, Ernest.,—First Rank Honours and Logan Prize 
Huts, R. Hueu.—First Rank Honours. 
Rei, Lena McK.—Second Rank Honours. 


B. A. Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
WaAINwrIGHT, ArNoLD.—First Rank Honours and Prince of Wales Gold Medal. 
Scrimegr, Anna M.—First Rank Hononrs. 
MacLrop, Jonn B.—First Rank Honours. 
Brown, Wauter G.--First Rank Honours. 
Keita, Henry J.—First Rank Honours. 
Laurin, Ernest.—Second Rank Honours. 
Porter, Lucy E,—Second Rank Honours. 
MeGuiut, I. Winirrep.—Second Rank Honours. 
Tsaompson, JAMes EF —Second Rank Honours. 


B. A. Honours in English Language, Literature and History. 
quag 
Paron, Frank S.—First Rank Honours and Shakspere Gold Medal. 
McDouGaLu, Lovuise.—Second Rank Honours. 
Harpisty, Richarp H. M.—Second Rank Honours. 
Bb, A. Honours in Biology. 


Kine, Curistina C.—Second Rank Honours. 


B.A. Honours in Modern Languages and History. 
Fintey, Karatgen E.—First Rank Honours and Minto Gold Medal, 
B.A. Honours in Semitic Languages and Literature. 
Rick, Horace G.—First Rank Honours. 
First Rank General Standing. 


Corron, Cuas. M.—Hiram Mills Gold Medal. 


Dover, M. V., B.A. (Graduate Course). First Rank Honour Standing in Biology. 
Bishop, W. Gornon, B.A., Early English Text Society’s Prize. ; 
Mryrr, J.B, B.A., The Neil Stewart Hebrew Prize. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Marouse, BetuA.—First Rank Honours in Natural Science; First Rank Honours 
and Prize in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Raprorp, BE, ALAN.—First Rank Honours in Classics; Second Rank Honours in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; First Rank General Standing. 















































: s , . i Gs. ee NS is z pi a 
CocuRANE, Donatp. —First Rank Honours in Natural Science ; First Rank General 


Standing; Prize in Physics. 

Dey, Mary H.—First Rank Honours and Prize in Modern Languages and History ; 
First Rank General Standing. 

Nutter, J. APPLETON.—First Rank Honours and Prize in English Language, Litera- 
ture and History ; First Renk General Standing. 

Harpy, Cuartes A.—First Rank Honours and Prize in Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy; First Rank General Standing ; Prize in Hebrew. 

Jounson. J. Guy W —First Rank Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; 
First Rank General Standing 

Ferauson, Cou O.—First Rank Honours in Classics; First Rank General 
Standing. 

Wiis, Samoe, J.—First Rank Honours in Classics; Prize in Latin. 

Newson, Wittram V.-—First Rank Honours in Naturai Sciences. 

MoGreeor, Crain R.—First Rank Honours in Mental 4nd Mora! Philosophy. 

Cooke, Lester H.—First Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

OROWELL, BeAuMon?T C.—First Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosopby. 

Eis, SypNey C.—First Rank Honours in English Language, Literature and History. 

WoopLey, Eowarp ©.—First Rank Honours in English Language, Literature and 
History. 

Scorr, Georges W.—Second Rank Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Forges, WiLFreED M.—Second Rank Honours in Olassics. 

Brooks, EvizaApeta A.—Second Rank Honours in Classics. 

Conen, ApraHaM.—Second Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy ; First 
Rank General Standing. 

Rorke, Heren.—Second Rank Honours in English Language, Literature and 
History. 

MacMintan, Crraovs J.—Second Rank Honours iu English Language, Literature and 
History. 

DeWirt, Jacos.—Second Rank Honours in English Language, Literature and 
History. 

Werinretp, flexry.—Second Rank Honours in English Language, Literature and 
History. 

JACKSON, E. Gertrupe.—Second Rank Honours in English Language, Literature 
and History. 

Garuick, Epyrue A.—First Rank General Standifiy; Prize in Greek ; Prize in Latin. 

Exioer, Ropert.—lirst Rank General Standing. 

Rircure, CHarites F.—Prize in French. 

Carr, Morten (B. A.) —( Graduate Course),—First Rank Honour Standing in English 


Literature, 
Dover, M. V , (B. A.)\—(Graduate Couwrse).—First Rank Honour Standing in Minera- 
logy. 


THIRD YBAR. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


Cochrane, Dey, Garlick, Nutter; Elder and Hardy and Johnson (J. G.), equal ; Cohen 
and Radford, equal ; Ferguson, Rowell, Marcuse ; Lee and Woodley, equal ; 
Crack ; Crowell and Willis, equal; Grier and MacKinnon and McGregor, 
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equal ; Forbes and Jackson and Newson and Scott (G. W.) and Smith, 
equal; Cooke; Rorke and Weinfeld, equal; Holman, Ells, Lundie, 
MacMillan, Brooks, Ainley, Stewart, DeWitt, Millar 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY, 


Arranged alphubetically. 
Dixon, Ritchie, Walker 
SECOND YEAR. 
terns, H. E.—(Prince of Wales College, P. E. I.); First Rank Honours and Prize 
in Matheimaties : First Rank General hia -- Vancouver Society’s 
Prize ; Prize in Greek ; Prize in Latin; Prize in Logic; Prize in German. 
BARRINGTON, Frep. H.—(Waterloo Academy). First Rank Honours and Prize in 


Mathematics. 
Brown, E. O.--(Prince of Wales College, P. Be Fy: cond Rank Honors in Mathe- 
matics. 


Dickson, Norvat, (Huntingdon Academy.)—First Rank General Standing. Prize 
in French. 

McEwen, Joun R. , (Huntingdon Academy.)—First Rank General Standing. 

Witiiams, Henry 8., (M. H. S.)—First Rauk General Standing. 

MacNaventon, Wu. G., Hunt ingdon Academy.)—First Rank General Standing. 

Bennett, C, Wivirrep, (M. G. H. 8.)—First -ank General standing, Prize in 


French. 
McLeop, Angus B., (Prince of Wales Coll., P.E.1.)—Prize in Hebrew. Prize in 
7 


Corton, Wm. U., (Feller Institute.)—Prize in History. 
PAGE, Hine 1B1 . (Stanstead Wesleyan Cojl.)—Prize in Botany, Prize in German, 
RADFORD, une, (Misses Symmers and Smith.)—Prize in F rench. 


SECOND YEAR. 
PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 


Class J.—Sterns ; McEwan-and Williams, equal; McNaughton, Dickson, Bennett. 

Class JJ.—Strong; Barrington and Brown (C.) and Copeman and Cotton and 
McLeod, equal; Molson (E.), Page ; McDonald and Tees, equal; Lochead 
Harper and Radford, equal ; McPherson. 

Class I1J.—Budden (£.), Brown (A V.), Hickson, Mitchell; Fuller and Lindsay, 
equal; Mc att; Scrimger and Stephens, equal ; Boulter, Biddsn (J.) ( 
Charter .s), Chipman (s), Huxtable (s), Molson (P.) (8). 

s.—With s_  »plemental examination in one subject (arranged alphabetically) 
FIRST YEAR. 

Crowett samurEL G., (Yarmouth Academy, N.S.)— First Rank Honours and Pri ze 
in Mathematics; Prize in Latin; First Rank General Standing; Coster 
Memorial Prize. 

Asti, Ta omas S., (Albert College.)—First Rank Honours and Prize in Mathematics 

Minx, W. Cement, (Quebec H. S.—First. Rank Honours and Prize in Mathe- 
matics : Prizé in Greek ; Prize in English, First Rank General Standing. 

Cartyite, Ernest J., (Woodstock Coll. Inst.)— First Rank General Standing; Prize 
in Greek, 

McLacunan Jessizs W., (M. G. H.S.j)—Prize in German. 

Irvine, Enizapern, (Prince of W ves ColJ.)\—Prize in English. 
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FIRST YEAR, 
PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
Munn, Carlyle, Crowell, Harris; Smith; Astle and Murphy and McLachlan, equal; 
Ellison (A.) and Hitchcock and Irving and Muir and Pruyn, equal; Jack, 
Fox, Warriner, Nolan, Cole, Carson, Price, Adams, Ascah (s), Blagrave (3), 
Eaton (s), Ogilvie (s), Schrag (s). 
(s) With supplemental examination in one subject (arran ged alphabetically). 


AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS AND PRIZES. 
SEPTEMBER, 1898. 





McClung (Robt. K.). 


ll. THirp Yrar.—ScHo:arsuips (tenable for two years) and Exurpitions (ten- 


I. FourrtraH Year-—Anne Molson Mathematical Prize. 


able for one year). 
Mathematical.—Radford (E. Alan), Scholarship (a); Dey (M. Helena), 
Scholarship (6); Johnson (J. Guy W.), Exhibition (¢); Brooks (Hl), 
Exhibition (¢). 
Natural Sctence.—Cochrane (Donald), Scholarship (a); Woodley (EH. C.,) 
ixhibition (yg). 
Classical and, Modern Language.—Ferguson (Colin ©.), Scholarship 
(e); Nutter (J. Appleton), Scholarship (4); Willis (Sam. J.), Exhibi- 
tion (p). 
Ill. Seconp YLAR.—ExuiBitions ‘tenable for one year.) 
(a) Sterns (H. Edgar), Prince of Wales College, P.E.I. 
(a) McEwen (John R.), Huntingdon Academy. 
(hk) Brown (Edwin O.), Prince of Wales College, P.E.I. 
. @) Copeman WJoseph Hodge), Quebee High School. 
[V. First Year.—EXaisirions ‘tenable for one year). 
(k) Muir, Kenneth C.), Huntingdon Academy. 
(k) Munn (W. Clement), Quebec High School. 
(2) Smith (Miriam G.), Morrisburg Collegiate Inst, 
(m) Warriner (J. Eva), M.G.H.S. and Private Tuition. 
(n) Jack (Milton), Montreal Collegiate Inst. 


; (a) Annual value $125—Founder, W. C. McDonald, Esq. 
(B) bs ce $125—Donor, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 
(Cc) ei cs $100— 
(e) v6 ‘* $100—Founder, Barbara Scott. 
(fy ¢: co g90— se Chas. Alexander, Esq. 
a “ $90— 
(h) “ ‘¢ $125—Donor, Geo. Hague, Esq. 
(2) ‘ ‘* $100 —Founder, Major Hiram Mills. 
ey #8 “  g900— 
(1) . ‘¢ $1!20—Donor, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 
Gn}... & “ $100— ‘ Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
(ny «“ “  $90—Founder, Mrs. Jane Redpath. 


(p) Sir Wm. Dawson Exhibition and $30. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATIO.XS. 
PASSED. 
September to Christmas, 1898. 
(a) Supplemental Sessional. 
Tuirp Yekar.—Duguid (Robt. C:), Heeney (Wm. B. ), Munroe (Thos. A.), 
Hurst (Isabel Me), Armstrong (Cath.), Revnolie 
(L. E. M.). 
SEcoxD YEar.—Crack (Isaac E.), Lundie (Jessie F.), McG regor (Claire R.), 
Perley (Frances B ), 
First Yrar.—Cole (G. Percy), Day (Daisy W.). 
(6) Supplemental in one Subject. 
Sreconp Year.—Grier (Geo. W.), Jeakins (Chas. &.), Millar (W. Kinloch), 
Reford (Lewis L.), Wo dley (Ed. C.> ~ in (Carrie E.), 
Mitchell (S.) 
First Year.—Irving ( Geo.), Mount (Hector P.), Brodie ; uiugh H.), Budden 
(Ellen M.), Budden (Jessie M.), Carruthers (Chris.). 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
Students of equal standing are bracketed together. 
Students of Morrin College are indicated by (Mor.). 

B. A. ORDINARY. 


GREEK. MECHANICS. ASTRONOMY: AND 

Class J. Class J. OPTICS. 
Robertson, Cotton, Olnen 7 
Cotton. ace i 

Seifert ( Mor.) McClung, 

Class Ll. Me Donald: Armstrong, ) 
None Keith. Cotton, 

None: a Seitert, ( Mor.) } 
YLaAS$ IL. 
en AL. Johnson H.., Class 11, 
lolland. ae Johnson H. 
£ zaraner, Johnson R. de L.  ) 
LATIN. Armstrong, Meiklejohn (Mor.) | 
Class J. Cumming, 
Robertson. W alnwright, Class LT. 
Lundie. Hl 

1 eeney, ) 

Class Ll. Class Ill. " McDonal a4 
Cotton. Johnson De L, Lundie, 

Meiklejohn (Mor. Danning, 

Class £11. Jac <iel pe ) +) Duguid, Nae ) 
Hurst, Laurie, f Jackson ( Mor.) } 
Munroe, Brodie, ; 
Johnson, Heeney, ) PHYSICS. 
Armstrong, Patch, ) 

Reynolds, Hurst, : Class LI. 
Seifert, ( Mor.) J Hardisty Johnson, H, 
Brodie, Brown, ) 

Cumming, Duguid, § Class ILI, 


Lundie. Reynolds. Hurst. 









































ELEOTRICITY 


Class J. 
McClung. 


HEAT, LIGHT AND SOUND. 


Class 11. 


Johnson H. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Class I. 
Wainwright, 
Scrimger, 


Rice, 
Cotton, } 
M cLeod, 
Brown, 
Lawrie, 


Jobnson, H. 
Leynolds, 
Mackay, 
Heeney, ) 
Thompson.  } 


Class Ll. 
McDonaid, 
Goodall, 
McGill, 
Keith, 
Secord, 
Lundie, 
Angell, 
Munroe, W., 
Cumming 
Hurst, 
Potter, 
McDougall, 


Meiklejohn, (Mor.) } 


Jackson, (Mor.) 


Class II. 
Holland, 
Munroe, T. ff, 3 
Gardner, 
Brodie, 
Dixon, 
Armstrong, | 
McInnes, 
White, 

Kills, 
Hicks, 
Duguid, 
Kaine, 
McKenzie, 
Greig, 


Smith, G. H. 


AND 
MAGNETISM, 


j 


Olass I. 


Cotton, } 
Patch, } 
McDougall, 
McGill, 
Heeney. 


Class Ll. 


Hardisty, 
Reid, 


Meiklejohn ( Mor.) 


Seifert, (Mor.) 
Duguid, 


Hurst, 
teynolds, 
Jackson (Mor.) 


Class 111. 


W bite, 
Holland, } 
McDonald, § 
McKenzie, } 
Munroe, ) 
Potter, 
Armstrong, 
Lundie, 
Brodie. 


FRENCH, 


Ciass ff 


Finley, 
Holiday, j 
Brodie, ) 


Seifert (Mor.) } 
Class Ll. 


Dixon, 
Goodall, 


Meiklejohn ( Jor.) 


Jackson (Mor.) 
Cumming, } 
Duguid, j 
GERMAN. 
Class I. 
Finley. 
Class ITI, 


Johnson, 
King. 


B. A. ORDINARY. 
LABORATORY COURSES ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HEBREW. 
Class I. 


Rice. 


Class I 7. 


Mackay. 


GEOLOGY ANDO 
ALOGY. 


Class 1. 
Henderson, 
Ells, } 
Holiday, § 
teid, 
Cotton, 
Muaroe, 
Lundie. 


Class Ll. 
Radford, 
Hurst, 
Cumming, 
Brodie, ) 
Reynolds, jf 
Holland, 
Armstrong. 


Class II, 


Heeney, 
Greig, 
McInnis. 


BOTANY. 
Class J. 


Scrimger, 
King. 
Class IT. 
Dover. 
Class LI. 
Radford. 





MIN ER. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Class J. 
Henderson, 
Dover. 

Class ll. 
King. 

Class 11. 
Radford. 
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THIRD YEAR, 


GREEK, MECHANICS. 
Class ti Class es 
Garlick, Cochrane, 
Ferguson, Elder, 
Radford. Grier, 
Cohen, 
if Class LI. Lowell, 
, Lee, 
Willis. Dey, ) 
Nutter, j 
Class IL. Garlick. 
Forbes, Class ll, 
Brooks, 
Ainley, Radford, 
Crowell, MacKinnon, 
Smith, Hardy, 
Crowell, 
LATIN. Crack, 
Johnson, 
Class I, Smith, 
Ells, 
Willis, Ferguson. 
Ferguson, 
Garlick * 
Forbes, Class Lf. 
Rad ford, Milla r, 
Smith. Holman, 


Jackson, 
Marcuse, 
Newson, 


Class II. 
Brooks, 


' McGregor, 
Jeakins, Cooke, 
Dixon, Willis 
Holman, Ainsley 
Urack, Forbes, 
Fyles ( Mor.) Woodley, 
Lundie. Fyles ( Mor.) 


Stewart, 
Loverin (Mor.) 


Class IL]. 


Rowell, Scott, 

Ritchie, Lundie, 
Cooke, : Brooks, 

Grier, DeWitt, ) 
McGregor } Macmillan, j 
Mackinnon, W einfield, 
Rorke, Macrae ( Mor.) 
Walker, 

Millar. 


ASTRONOMY 


OPTICS 


Class J. 
Dey, 
Hardy, 
Elder, 
Johnson, J. G. W. 
Rowell. 


Class I I, 
Nutter, | 
Smith, } 


Mackinnon, 
Cohen, l 
Garlick, 


Newson, j 
Crack, 
Lundie, j 
McGregor, 
Cooke. 


Class Ll]. 


Ells, 
Radford, 


Jackson, ! 
Scott, G. W., 


Millar, 
Holman, 
F yles ( Mor.) 


Laverie ( Mor.) 


Macmillan, 
Weinfeld, 
Perley, } 
Willis, } 
Lee, 
Stewart, 
DeWitt, 


MacRae ( Hor.) 
Jenkins. 


PHYSICS. 
Class J. 


Cochrane, G. 


_——-- 


Johnson J.G.W. 


tadford. 


Class Ll. 
Scott, G. W. 


Honours in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


Jounson, J.G. W.—First Raprorp, E. A.—Second 
Rank. Rank. 








Rank. 







































AND 


Scott, G. W.—Second 








PHYSICS. 


LABORATORY COURSE. 


Class J. 


Cochrane. 


Class iT. 


Johnson (J. G. 


Radford. 
Scott (G. 


ENGLISH 


Class J. 


Nutter (Prize). 


Woodley. 


Class Ll. 


W.). 


Maemillan, 


Jackson, 
Newson, 
Weirfeld, 
Perley, 
Horsfall, 
Rorke, 


Stewart (D) 


Grier. 
Class Ill. 


Ainley, 
Cooke, 
Holman, 
DeWitt, 
Lee, 
Scott (G. 
Ells, ~ 
Millar. 


Lundie, 


LANGUAGE 
AND RHETORIC. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Marcuse, 

Lee, 

Hider, 
Munroe ( W.), 
Powell, 
Cochrane. 
McGregor, 
Masson, 
Hardy, 


scott (H.EH.) | 
Class Ll. 


Seifert, 


Cohen. 


MacKinnon, 


Rowell, 
Crack, 
Clarke, 
Horsfall, 
Coone. ) 
Crowell, § 
Grier, ) 
Lamb, j 


Cooke, ) 
Woodley, | 
Lloyd. 


Class L1T. 


Bailey, )} 
Crabb, j 
Hamilton, 
Hicks, 
Secord, 
Wiggins, 
stewart, 
Miller, 
Greene, 
Jeakins, 
De Witt, 
Ainsley, ) 
Millson, | 
Millar, ) 
Vickery, § 
Ritchie. 


FRENCH. 


Class ! 
Cohrn, 
Dey, 
Garlick, ; 
Ritciie, | 
Weinfeld. J 
Crovell, ) 

Dixa, 

Jackson, 

Luntie, 

Jobrson, 

McGregor, 
fowl. 


Class al. 


Elde’, 

McKnnon, ‘ 
MaclNillan, | 
Reford, 

Crack, 

Ells, | 
Holnan, | 
Rorke, j{ 
Smita, | 
Waller, J 


Class ill. 


Brooxs, ) 


Perky. J 
GERMAN. 


Class J, 
Dey. 


Class I. 


Fergison, 
Forbs. 


HEBREW. 


Class 1. 

Hardy, C. A. (Prize) 
Class I. 

Laverie (JMor.) 


Class all. 
Swirton, J, 
Turkington, 





ZOOLOGY. 
Class I, 
Nutter. 
Class 11, 
Newson, 
Grier } 


Marcuse. j 


Class 11I, 


Ainley, 
Horsf: a a 


teford, 


BOTANY. 


Class J. 
W eodley, 
Marcuse, 
Reford. M4 
Class 11. 


Rorke. 


THIRD YEAR. 


GREEK, 


Class Ps 


Sterns, 
McEwen, 
Barr ington, 
Williams, 
Copem: an, 
Me Naughton, 
Strong, 
Dickson, 
Cotton, 
Brown, EK, 


Class II. 


Harper, 
McLeod, 
McDonald, 
Lochead, 


Peg arson, B.A. 


Chipman, 


Jordan, B. A., 


Brown, A., 


Class ITT. 


Reid, . (Mor.) ) 


ier Oe 
McPhers son, 
T: atley ; B. 
Charters, 
Hickson, 
Moffatt, 
Mount, 
Scrimger, ©, 


Nicholson ( Mor. ) 


Mitchell, 
Fuller, 


Tees, l 


Carruthers, | 


f 


A *) 


) 
) 


—— 


) 










































SECOND YEAR. 
- LATIN 


Cl “88 / ° 


Sterns. 
McEwen. 
Wiiliams, 
Barrington, 
Copeman, 
Brown, BE. OK, 
Bennett, 

Die -kson, 
McNaughton, 


Class I]. 


McDonald, 
Cotton, 
Molson, eA | 
Strong, 
Page, 

Hi: arper, 
Loche: ad, j 
Linds: AY, 
Radtord, 
McLeod, 
Smith % Wor. ) 
Huxtable, 
Chipman, 
Moffatt, 
MecP herson, 
Stephens, 
Tees. 


Class Ill, 


cag a - B M., 
Reid ( Mor.), 
Mount, 


Brown. A. V+ 
Boulter, 
Budden, E. 
Hickson, 
Mitchell, j 
W hite, 

Viner, 
McCormick, ) 
Clogg, 

Ross, } 
Scrimger, { 


Nicholson (Mor. ) 


Fraser 
Fuller, 
Carruthe rs, 
Mow: att, 
Chi arters, 
Molson. 


(Mor.) 





GEOMETRY AND 
ARITHMETIC. 
Class J. 


Sterns, 
3arrington, 
Brown (E O.), 


McMurtry (C.), 


Strong, 
Dickson, 
Smith (4ror.) 
Williams, 
Cotton, 
McLeod, 
McEwavn, | 
Tees, f 


} 
Nicholson (Mor.) 


Reid ( Mor.) 
Molson (P.), 
Harper, 
McDonald, 
McNaughton. 


Class l l . 


Brown (A. V 
Lochead, 
Pagn, 
Copeman, 


MeMurtry (G), 


Bennett 
Fraser (Mor.) 
McPherson, } 
Scott, 5 
Scrim ger, 
McCormick, 
Oharters, 
Parker, 
Fuller, 
Hickson, } 
Molson (4.). 


Class 111. 
Brodie, ) 
Lindsay, 
Mitchell, 
Ross, 

Viner, 
Boulter, 
Cole, 

Irving, ) 
Moffatt, 
Mowatt, 
Stephens, 
Radford, 
Budden (E.), 
Huxtable, 
Anderson, 


D > 


} 


\ 


aeeatl 


Ritchie (Mor.) § 


Chipman, 
W bite, 
Mount. 


Srerns.—First Rank 
and Prize. 


| 
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SECOND YEAR. 
TRIGONOMETRY AND 


ALGEBRA. 


( Vass rhe 


Sterns, 


Molson (.) 


( ass BE. 


McKEwen, 
Bennett, 
Molson (P.), 
Brown (EK. 0.) 
McPherron, 
Strong, 
Fraser (Jo7.) 
Viner, 

Smith (Mor) 


MacNaughton, 


Dickson, 
Williams, 
Barring ton, 
Tees. 


Class AT. 


Cotton, 
Harper, 
Huxtable, 


Nicholson (Mor. 


MeLeod, 


| I 
MeMurtry (G.), J 


Copeman, 
Budden (J.), 
Mitchell, 
Budden ( K.), 
Lochead, 
McDonald, 
McMurtry (8.), 
Ritchie (Mor.) 
Serimger, 
Page, 
Boulter, 
Ireland (A.), 
McCormick, 
Radford, 

Reid ( Mor.) 
Lindsay, 
Chipman, 


Brown (A. V.), 


Moffatt, 
Mount, 
Hickson, 
Brodie, 
Stephens, 
Fuller, 
Irving, 
Scott. 


BARRINGTON.—First Rank 


and Prize. 





} 


t 


j 


yo ee eye 





t 
J 


ened yee 


’ 


| 


) 


Honours in Mathematics. 





LOGIC. 


Class I. 


Sterns, 
Chipman, 
MacNaughton, 
Lochead, 
Williams, 
Tees, 

Molson (P.), 
3Jennett, 
Alickson, ) 


Class 1d. 


Radford, 
Molson (E£), 
Fuller, | 
Hamilton, } 
Dickson, 
Bickerdike, 


Cotton, 


) 
MacLeod (A. V.); \ 


Viner, 
Serimger, 
Budden (EK. M.), 
Strong, 
Brown (E. O.), ) 
Lindsay, 
Sawyer, 
Irving. 


Class ILI. 


Ross, ) 
Sutcliffe, § 
Harper, 
Brown (A. V.), 


McDonald, 


MeMurtry (G. O.), 


Clarke, 


MeMurtry (8S. 0.) 


Willis, 
Copeman, ) 
Brodie, > 
Charters, 
Coone, 
Page, 
Budden (J. M.), 
Kaine, 
Mathieson, 
Greenaway, 
Mowatt, 
Day, 
Moffatt, 
Swinton, 
Barrington, 
Green, 
Lloyd, 
Stephens. 


¥ 


_ 


Brown, E. 0.—Second 


Rank. 





a eet OT 
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SECOND YEAR 


FRENCH. GERMAN. HEBREW, 
Class I Class I, Class. J 
Bennet, Sterns, McLeod (¢ Prize). 
Dixon, Mitchell, 
Radford, 
Tees, Class IT. Class Jl. 
Ps age, } 


Williams, | 


Brown, 


MacInnes, 
Copenian, Lochead. Lapointe, 
McDonal: I, 
McEwen, Class ITT, 
MacN: aught on, a Class Il. 
Molson (Eve ly n),\ BUR: 
Step hens, Brown, 
Strong, rag See geboteal Cc Ly indsay, 
Nicholson (Mor.) Si Rnb Stale Anderson, 
Smith (Mor.) Class TTI Mount. 
Reid ( Mor.) aah 2 


Irving, 
Stephens, Carruthers. 
Class I]. Boulter. 
Budden (Bf. a ) 
McMurtry, (G. 


Budden (J M. bear (DONALDA DEPARTMENT.) 
Chipman, 

MeP he rson; Class I. 

Molson (P.), Page. 

Ross, | Bennett, 

Votton, Budden (J.) } 
Fraser (Mor.) Molson, f 


titchie (Mor.) Huxtable 


Class Ii. Class IT, 


Huxtable, 


ro IF, ‘d 
Barrington, Sah 
Cole, : A. 
‘ *limsoll. 
Pu ler, ‘ Plimsol 
Harper, | 
Willis, J ( lass lll. 
. arters, Budden (B.) 
ay, Bickerdike. 
[reland, ; 
McC ormick, 
Moffatt, . } T ’ 7 oe Py 
Mowat, MORRIN COLLEGE. 
Scrimger, 
Viner. SPECIAL EXAMINATION, 
Sickerdika. Class IT. 
Boulter, 
Parker, 4 Smith, 
W hite.. Fraser. 
Brodie, 


McMurtry, (S. 0.) 
Scott, CW. J.) 





BOTANY. 


Class J. 


McLeod, 
McNaughton, 
Page, 

Fuller, 

Tees, 
Williams, 
Dickson 


vlass II. 
Radford, 
Bennett, 
Cotton, 
Molson, f 
Budden, 
Carruthers, ) 
Cepeman, $ 
Brodie, 
Bickerdike, } 
McDonald, § 
Harper, 
Charters, 
MeMurtry (6. QO.) 


Class ll. 
Molsor, 
Moffatt, 
Budden, 
Jreland, . 
Scrimger, | 
MeMurtry, (G. QO.) 
Irving, |} 
Lindsay, ) 
Huxtable, 
Brown, 

Cole, 
Hickson, ) 
Stephens, 
Scott, 

Willis, 
Mowatt, 
Parker, 
Swinton, 
MeCormick. 


( 


i) 
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SECOND YEAR. 
MODERN HISTORY. 


ass-f. 


Sterns Prize 
Cotton Prize 
Harper, 
MeDonald, } 
Molson, P.., 
Koss, 
Williams, § 
Lochead, ) 
McEwen, } 
Chipman, 
Hickson, 
Barring ten, 
Carruthers, 
McLeod, 
MacNaughton, | 
Copeman. 


Class Tl. 


Brown (A. V.-), 
McPherson, | 
Smith (Mor.) § 
Bickerdike, 
Dickson, 
Moffatt, 

Willis, | 
Budden (EK. M.), } 
Radford, 
Mitehell, 

Viner, 

Molson (E.), | 
Stroug, j 
Bennett, | 

Tees. if 

Page, 

Ritebie (Mor ). 
Brown (KE. U.), 
MeMartry (& Q.), 3 
Reid (or.), 
Huxtable. 


Class Ill. 


Mount, 


McCormick, 
Budden (J. M.), 


F ler, 
Ireland, 
Lindsay, 


Nicholson (Mor.), 


Ir ving; 
Stephens, 


Greenaway, | 


Scrimger, 
Charters, 
Parker, } 
White, | 
Boulter, 
Cole, 


Fraser (Mor.), 


| 


MeMurtry (G. O.), 


Brodie, 
Swinton. 


} 








GREEK. 
Class I. 


Munn (W.), 
Carlyle, 
Muir, 
Crowall, ) 
Warriner, { 


-~oa 


Class Zl. 


Fox, 

Smith, 
Miller, 
Jack, > 
Harris, ) 


Class I11. 


McDonald, 

Cole, 

Price, 

Carson, 

Wright, 

Munn (E), (Mor.) 
Ascah, 

Blagrave, 

Adams. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
LATIN, 


Class ti 


Crowell, 
Carlyle, 
Munn, 
Smith, 

Muir, 
Murphy, 
Miller (Mor.) 
Harris, 
Dixon, 
Irving. 


Class Il. 


Fox, 


l 
Nolan, j 


Astle, 
Ellison (A,), 
McDonald, 
Troop, 

Munn (Maor.) 


(sibsone (Mor.) 


Hitchcock, ! 
Jack, j 
McLachlan, 
Greenleese, ) 
Pruyn, j 
Ogilvie, 
Warriner, 
Katon. 


Class LIT. 


Cole, 
Brown, 
Adams, 
Price, 

W right, 
Ascah, 
Baillie, 
Crothers, 


—Wm— 


Kinnear ( Mor.) 


Fortier, 
Carson, 
Blagrave, 
Schrag, 
Fyles (Mor.) 


GEOMETRY 


Class J.. 


Munn W.., 
McDonald. 
Crowell, 
Ca rlyle, 


Class ll. 


Muir, 
Murphy, 
Astle, 
Harris, 
Miller (Mor.) 
Pruyn, ) 
Dixon, f 
Irving, 

Fox, } 
McLachlan, § 
Smith, 


; 
Fvles (Mor.) § 


Jack, 


Boright, 


Munn E..( Mor.) 


Ellison A., 
Hitchcoek. 


Class Ili. 


Nolan, 
Cole, ) 
Price, | 
Blagrave, 


Andrews, 

Carson, ! 
Dempsey, f 
Ascah, 
Warriner, jf 
Ogilvie, ) 

Brown, 
Bailie, 
Adams, 
Wotherspoon, 


— 


Kinnear ( Mor.) 


Crothers, 
Troop, 


Gibsone (Jor.) 


Greenleese, 
Eaton, } 
Schrag. | 


AND 
METIC., 
























ARITH- 


f 


) 


» 


Raymond (Mor.) } 
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FIRST YEAR. 


PHYSICS. 


TRIGONOMETRY AND 
ALGEBRA. 
Class I. 
Class :@ 
Boright, 
Munn (W.), Dixon, 
Crowell, Harris, 
Carlyle, Munn, 
Harris, ) Carlyle, 
Pruyn, J McLachlan, 
Miller, ) Ascah, 
McDonald, | Astle, 
Blagrave, 
Class Il. 


Irving (K.), 


Jack, Nolan, 
Price, Plant, 
Murphy, Pruyn, 


Hitchcock. 


Class II. Class Ll. 


Ellison (A. A.), 


Smith (M. G.). 


Muir, ) Carson, \ 
Koright, Murphy, 
Ellison, Adams, 
Fox, 3rowne (HH. D.), 
Cole, Cole, 

Adams, Crowell, 

Smith, Fox, 

Ascah, l Hitchcock, | 
Nolan, j Jack, 

Fyles (Mor.) Warriner, J 


Carson, 
McLachlan, Class Ill. 


Dixon, 

Wotherspoon, Andrews, 
Astle, } Eaton, — 
Baillie, Fortier, 
Warriner, Muir, 
Blagrave, Price, 
Irving, Schrag, 
Gibsone (Mor.) Crothers, 
Dempsey, Wotherspoon, 
Ogilvie Donnelly. 
Munn (E) (Mor.) : 
Eaton, 

Schrag. 


| 


| 
: 





ENGLISH LITERATURE 
AND HISTORY. 


Class J. 


Irving, } 
Munn, § 
Dixon, 
Laughlin, 
Carlyle, 

Astle, 
Hitchcock, 
Carson, 
Plant, 
McLachlan, 
Prowse, 
Smith. 


Class ie & 


Jack, 
Cole, 
Murphy, 
Adams, | 
Schrag, § 


Lamb, } 
McDougall, J 
Pruyn, 

W arriner, 
Price, 


Browne, ) 
Crowell, } 
Muir, ) 
Ellison, } 
Troop, j 
Nolan. 


Class L1l. 


Greenleese, ) 


Harris, 
Ogilvie, 


Fox, 
Kingsley, 
Wright, 
Boright, 
Fortier, 
Robertson, 
Wilson. 


Advanced Section in Mathemutics—First Rank Honours. 


CROWELL, (Prize). 


ASTLE, (Prize). 


Muny, (Prize). 





Fe DENIC... ... “ee, 8 @eee 





3] 


FIRST YEAR. 


FRENCH. GERMAN. 
Class J. Class I, 
Plant. Plant, 
McLachlan. 
Class IT. 
Ellison, Class IT, 
Dixon | 
‘ ? } Astl 
Crowell, | : : A ants 
Muir, , Lite cock, 
Munn, | Irving. 
Murphy, |! Clace TTT. 
Rainey. J 
Greenleese, 


Class LLl. Kingsley. 
Astle, 
Cole, 
MacDonald, 
Pruyn, 


oY 


MacDougall, 
W arriner, 
Wotherspoon, 
Greenleese, 
Andrews, 
Boright, 
Browne, 
Irving, 
Nolan, 
Ogilvie, 
Adams, 
Baillie, 
Crothers, 

Des Aulniers, 
Fortier. 





XY 


| 
t 
| 
J 


_—— > 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Wicksteed Medals. 


By ee gS eee ee 4th Year Applied Science, Silver 


We TRS Set cab ones i eaet fees ts neces Fi One Fear Megicie, nionse 


LENA REID 


Donalda Prizes. 
Pee we re Planeta) Salish eee ae g 40% Sale eee ce Gth: Year Arts, Prize 
conte a vse goed somes Qua Year Aris, Prizé 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
GRADUATING CLASS 1899. 


ARcHIBi\LD, Ernest Matroew.—Honours in Experimental Physics, Hydraulics, 
Hydraulic Laboratory Work, Electrical Engineering (Electric Lighting, 
A. ©. Machinery), Electrical Laboratory Work. 

BLayLock, Senwyn GwitLymM.—2nd Carlyle Prize of $50; Honours in Geology 
(Advanced), Metallurgy and Assaying (Theoretical). 

Burcess, R. Eant,—Honours in Hydraulic Laboratory Work. 

CoLrirts, WaLtTer WixttiAm.— British Association Medal and Prize; Prize for 
Summer Thesis: Honours in Graphical Statics, Theory of Structures 

? ’ a ) 
Designing, Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery, Geodesy and Geodetic 
Laboratory Work. 

DarRGAveL, James SawTseLtt.—Honours in Thermodynamics. 

Denis, Leorponp.—Honours in Electrical Laboratory Work, Wicksteed Meda 
for Physical Culture, 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Epwarp Puitiies.—Honours in Electrical Engineering(Elec- 
trie Lighting, A. C. Machinery) and Electrical Laboratory Work. 

Fraser, Caartes Enpwarpd,.—Honours in Test:ng Laboratory Work. 

Gove, Richarp Taomas.--Honours in Testing Laboratory Work. 

GareR, ArTuuR Gorvon.—British Association Medal and Prize; Honours in Ex- 
perimental Physics, Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machine, Machine Design, 
Dynamics of Machinery, Thermodynamics, Electrical Engineering ‘ Elec- 
tric Lighting, A. ©. Machinery), and Electrical Laboratory Work. 

Hurcouinson, Wittiam Scotr.—British Association Medal and Prize ; Honours 
in Theoretical and Practical Chemistry and ia Mineralogy. 

Hypg, George Taytor.—Second ‘Taylor Prize for Summer Thesis. 

Kirkpatrick, SraFrorp Freperick.— British Association Medal and Prize ; lst 

3 b 
‘Carlyle Prize of $100; Honours Fin Geology(Advanced), Metallurgy, 
Assaying (Theoretical), Mining and Metallurgical Laboratory Work, and 
Ore Dressing. 

MeLrea, Ernest Hopr.—Honours in Electrical Engineering (A.C. Machinery). 

? > => \ “ 

MoLean, WittiAM Brown.—British As:ociation Medal and Prize; British Asso- 
ciation Exhibition; McFee Prize for Summer Thesis; Honours in 
Dynamics of Machinery, Machine} Design, Thermodynamics, Hydraulics 
and Hydraulic Machinery, Mechanical Engineering Laboratory Work 
and Hydraulic Laboratory Work. 

McLgop, Norman.—First Taylor Prize for Summer Thesis. 

MorGan Crarues Birp.—The Fraser and Chalmers Prize and Honours for Mining 
Laboratory Work. 


Prepen, Franxk.—Honours in Cement Testing Laboratory Work. 


Pircuer, Norman CnArtes.—Honours in Metallurgy and Ore Dressing. 












Preston Joun.—Honours in Mining and Designing. 


Witsox, Ropert Mansoy.—Greenshielda Prize for Summer Thesis: 


Electrical Engineering (Electric Lig 

trical Laboratory Work. 
Youne, Wintiam McoGim.—Honours 

Laboratory Work 


Yuirz, Norman Mc 


iting, Electric Railways), and Elee- 








in Dynamics of Machinery and Hydraulic 
Lrop.—Honours in Metal] irgy and 


Assaying (theoretical). 


THIRD YEAR. 


Allen, Samuel J.—Prizes 
Anglin, James P.—Me( 
Black, Thompson, T.—British Colum! 
Byers, Archibald J.—Priz 
Ewart, George R.—McCarthy Prize for 
ing and Railway Work. 
Gillean, R. Hampson. —Prizes in 
Geology. 
Nelson, George J.—Prizes 


ery. 


in Electro-Magnetisty and Graphical Statics. 
Jarthy Prize for Survey ng Field Work. 















ia Graduates’ Society Prize. 
es in Municipal Work. 

Surveying Fieldwork ; Prizes in Survey - 
Metallurgy, Determinative Mineralogy and 


in Theory of Structures and Direct Current Machin- 


Percy, Howard M.—Prize for Machine Design. 

Shepherd, Harry L.—Prizes in Mathematics, 
Drawing. 

Walker, Frank W.—Prize in Dynamics of 


ene 























Thermodynamics and Mechanical 


Machinery. 


PASSED IN THE PRIMARY EXAMINATIONS. 
(It: Order of Merit). 
ENGINEW RING. 


Ewart, George R., Kilauea, Kanai. Hawaiian Islands. 
Byers, Archibald F., Gananogne, Ont. 

Burgoyne, Stanley J., Halifax, N.S. 

Corriveau, Raoui de B., Iberville, Que. 


ELECTRICAL BNGINEERING. 


Allan, Samuel J., Maitland, N.S. 
Nelson, George J., Montreal, Que. 
Duncan, G. Rupert, Montreal, Que. 
Miller, Angus K., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
*Black, Thompson T., Sackville, N.B. 
Montgomery, George, Morrisburg, Ont. 
*St. George, Harry L., Montreal, Que. 
Glassco, Jack G., Hamilton, Ont 
Fraser, John W., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


* To pass Supplemental Examination. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINBERING. 
Shepherd, Harry L., Bruckville, Ont. 
Walker, Frank W., Montreal, Que. 
Hamilton, George M., Peterboro, Ont. 
Percy, Howard M., Montreal, Que. 
Neville, Thomas .P. J.,jHalifax, N.S. 
Arkley, Lorne M., Hast, Angus, Que. 
Macmaster, Arthur W.; Montreal, Que. 
Osborne, J. Ewart, Totontv, Out. 
*Smith, George b.. Stratford, Ont. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 
é 


Gillean, R. Hampson} Montreal, (Que, 

Buffett, Aaron F., Gtand Bank, Newfoundland. 
Corriveau, Raoul de B., Iberville, Que. 
Robertson, Philip W. K., Mexico City, Mexico. 
Cowans, Frederick, Montreal, Que. 

*Moore, Ernest V., Peterboro, Ont. 

*Buchanan, Fitzherbert P., Montreal, Que. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: 


*Barber, Rene R., Georgetown, Ont. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Archer, Aigustus R.—Prize fo: Mapping. 
Burson, Herbert A.—Prizes in Kinematics and Descriptive Geometry. . 
Clement, S. B.—Prizes in Physics and Surveying. Scott Prize of $25. 
DeBlois, Wm. H.—Prize for Chemical Laboratory Work. 
Edwards, Wm.—Prizes in Mathematics and Physics. 
Fraser, D. C.—Prize for Chemical Laboratory Work. 
McKenzie, Bertram 8.—Scott Exh‘bition. 
Taylor, Charles W.—Scott Prize of $15. 
Ward, Percy W.—Prize for Mechanical Drawing. 
PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
(In Order in Merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
Clement, Sheldon B., Clinton, Ont. 
N.S 


Blanchard, Arthur C. D., Windsor, } 
*Gagnon, Edmund E., Montreal, Que, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
: 
Burson, Herbert A., St. Catharines, Ont. | 


Fleming, James M., Halifax, N.S. 
McLaren, John H., Montreal, Que. 
Ward, Percy W., Lachine, Que. 





* To pass Supplemental Examination. 








*Higman, Ormond, Ott 


MECHANICAL 


Fry, David M., Bright, 


Taylor, Charles W., Richwood, Ont. 
*Glassco, Archie P.“S., Hamilton, Ont. 
Lloyd, Herbert M., New Westminster 


awa, Ont. 


ENGINEERING. 
Ont. 


? 


*Wilson, Reginald C., Cumberland, Ont. 
Scott, Henry M., Montreal, Que. 


Cameron, Hugh D., M 


ontreal, Que. 


*Hampson, E. Greville, Montreal, Que. 


*Lowden, Warden K.. 4 
1 ] 


lontreal, Que. 


*Pyke, Gordon McT., Montreal, Que. 
*Wakeling, Otty S., St. John, N.B. 


MINING BEB 


NGINEERING. 


24 OB 


Archer, Augustus R., New York, U.S.A. 


Paterson, Charles S., Montreal, Que. 


Edwards, William M.,. 


Fraser, Donald C., New Glasgow, N.S. 


CeBlois, William H., I 


Ottawa, (nt. 


lalifax, N.S. 


Wilson, Thomas A., Halifax, N.S. 


*McKenzie, Bertram §., London, Ont. 


Palmer, Krnest E., Tr 


ronto, Ont. 


Frechette, Howells, Ottawa, Ont. 
*White, Gerald V., Pembroke, Ont. 


*Flint, William G@., Mor 


itreal, (ue. 


*Tupper, Charles, Vancouver, B.C, 
*Ritchie, Joseph N., Halifax, N.S. 


*Blue, Allan P., Eustis, 
*Ogilvie, Paul, Cummings Bridge, Ont. 
*Galbraith, Malcolm T., Montreal, Que. 


PRACTICAL 
Labatt, John S., Lond 


‘ 


*Jamieson, George E. 


(Jue, 


CHEMISTRY, 
on, Ont. 


+ 


T., Montreal, Que. 


FIRST Y BAR. 


Barwick, William S.—Hutchison Prize four Freehand Drawing. 
Campbell, Charles McK.—-Hutchison Prize for Freehand Drawing, 
Corless, Charles V.—Prizes for Descriptive Geometry, Descriptive Mechanism, 


English and Mathematics. 


Dale-Harris, Spencer.—2nd Fleet Workshop Prize. 


Hicks, Thomas N.—2nd Fleet Workshop Prize. 


s 


Ralph, Claude E.—Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society Entrance Prize. 
Robertson, John F.—Prizes tor Chemistry, Practical Chemistry and Mathematics. 


Smith, J. Macdonald.—ist Fleet Workshop Prize. 


Sterns, Frank E.—Hutchison Prize for Freehand Drawing, 3rd Fleet Workshop 


Prize, Prize for Descriptive Geometry. 


_--—. 


* To pass Supplementa) Examination. 
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PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 
(In Order of Merit.) 


Corless, Charles V., New Durham, Ont 
Robertson, John F., Charlottetown, P.E.L. 
Sterns, Frank E., Morell, P.E.LI. 

De Pencier, Henry P., Vancouver, B.C, 
Dutcher, Howard K., Charlottetown, P E.I. 
Hicks, Thomas N., Perth, Ont. 

Barwick, William S., Barrie, Ont. 

Smita, J. Macdonald, Petitcodiac, N.B. 
Smith, Gerald, St. Johns, Que. 

Addie, Thomas H., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Murpby, William E., Shelburne, N.S. 
Dunfield. John C. W., St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
Bigger, Howell, Ottawa, Ont. 

McBride, Wilbert G., Inglewood, Ont. 
Campbell, Charles McK., Winnipeg, Man. 
*Ralph, Claude E., Ottawa, (nt 

Jackson, Philip T., Toronto, Ont. 
Mackay, Eric, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
*Coulson, John D., Toroato, Ont. 

*Myers, Archie J., Listowell, Ont. 
*Weagant, Roy A., Derby Line, Vt,, U.S.A. 
Dupuis, Albert, Montreal, Que. 
*Maclaren, Francis H., Huntingdon, Que. 
*Newton, Samuel R., Drummondville, (Que. 
*Pratt. Stephen S., Cranbrook, B.C. 
*Baird, Alexander, Sherbrooke, Que. 
*Pearson, Hartley M., Huntingdon, Que. 
*Edgar John H., Montreal, Que. 


MEDALS (GOVERNOR GENERAL'S) AWARDED FOR GRADUATE 
RESEARCH WORK. 
Alerdeen Medal to Howard T. Barnes, M,A.Sc. 
Minto Medal to Tom Percival Strickland, B.Se., B.A.Se. 
STANDING IN THE SEVERAT, SUBJECTS. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT WORK. 
Fourtu YEAR.—Class 1.—Archibald, Grier, Fetherstonhaugh and McLea, equal. 
Class 1[.—Denis and Shaw, equal. Class J/J —Hyde (J. C.), Wilson 
(R. M.), Fraser (J. W.), Fraser (H.), Bowman, Burgess. 
ANALYSIS,. QUALITATIVE. 
Smconp  YEAR.—Class .—DeBlois and Fraser, eqnal; Pat -rson, Ritchie, 
Class I1—Cockrane ; Archer and Blue and Evwards, equal ; McKenzie. 
Wilson, Jamieson, Burchell ; Reynolds and White, equal; L«batt, 
Ogilvie, Tupper, Galbraith. Class 1//.—F lint, Frechette, Wells, Palmer: 


* To pass Supplemental Examination 








‘ 
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luirp Year.—Class .—Howard, Gillean, Robertson - Barber and Buffett and 
Corriveau and Taylor, equal. Class 1.~—Moore, Cary, Cowans, Class 
/11.—Donaldson, Maclaren, Buchanan. 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


Second Year.—Class J.—None. Olass JJ.—Hutchings (G. H.). Class 1II.— 
Hutchings (8.C.), Watson (R. G.). 


ARCHITECTURAL DWSIGN (SESSIONAL WORK). 
7 "hy T 7 f 7 a | r ‘a 
FourtH Year.—Clase J:—None. Class 1/.—Hyde (G. T.), Staveley. Class IZ. 
—MecLeod and Peden, equal, 
ARCHITECTURE, 


‘ 7 re 7 7 r - 7] oy 

FourtH Year.—Class 1.—Hyde (G.1T.). Class 11,—Siaveley, McLeod. Class 
111.—Peden. 

ARCHITECTURE, HISTORY OF. 

Tarp Yrar.—Class 1.—None. Class 1[.—Coote. 

SECOND Year.—( Division A.).—Class /.—None. Class [1.—Hutchings (S. 0), 
Hutchings (G. H.). Division B.—Class I.—None, Class 1/.—Clement, 
Blanchard, Wilson (T. A.). Class /77.—Gagnon (EK. &.). 

ARCHITECTURE, THEORY OF. 
Seconn Yrar.—Class J.—None. Class //.—Hutchings (G. H.). 
ART HISTORY. 

Pourrn Year.—Class 1,—Staveley, Hyde (G. T.) and McLeod (N.M.) equal. Class 
/1.—Peden. 

ASSAY THEORY. 

Fourta Year.—Class I.—Blaylock, Kirkpatrick, Yuile, Pitcher, Preston, Camp- 
bell (N. M.). Class J/.—Macinnes, Waller, Morgan.—Class l1I1.— 


Stevens, Mouore. 


BOTANY. 
Seconp Year.—Class /.--Labatt. 


CHEMISTRY. 





SECOND YRBRAR. (Practical Chemistry Course). Class I—None. Class lI.— 
Labatt, Jamieson. 

First Year.—Class 1—Robertsoux (J. F.), Corless, Sterns, Dutcher. Class 1I.— 

_De Pencier, Dunfield, Edgar, Barwick, McBride, Hicks, Weagant, Smith 

(G.,) Campbell (C. M.). Class //1.—Addie and Smith (J. M.), equal ; 

Pearson, Jackson, Pratt, Dupuis, Murphy, Mackay, Co ulson; Bigger and 

Porter, equal; Johnston, Maclaren (Ef. H.); Baird and Horsfall, equal. 

CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC. 


Fourta Year.—Class J.—Hutchinson, MacLaren (A. J.). 
CHEMISTRY OF THE METALS. 


SeoonD Year,—Class [J,—Labatt, Jamieson. 






ST 
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CHEMISTRY, ORGANI 
FourtH YEAR.—Class J..-Hutehinson. Class 7/.—MacLaren (A. J.), 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 

THirp Yrar.—( Civil Lingine ering Course ). Class 1.—None. Class 11,—Ewart 
Class Il/.—Corriveau, Byers, Burgoyne. 

SECOND YEAR.—C/ass /.—Burson, Wilson (1. A.) Class J1.—Clement and 
MoLaren (J.), equal; Archer, Fraser (D. O.), Scott (HM. E.), Fry, Ward 
(P. W.), Blanchard; Frechette and Higman, equal; Hdwards and Scott 
(H. M.) and W fete (R. ©.), equal; DeBlois. Class LZ/.—Lloyd, Pal- 
mer, McKeizie, Cameron, Burchell and Gagnon (EK. E.), eyual; Flint 
and Taylor (C. W.), equal; Ritchie and Wakeling, equal; Lowden. 

First Yrar.—Class /.—Corless and Sterns, equa: ; De Pencier and Dutcher and 
Robertson (J. F ), equal ; Barwick, Addie ; Hicks and mith (J. M.) 
equal ; Baird ; Campbell and Sm th (G.), equal; Bigger and Dunfield and 
Murpby, equal ; Pratt. Class //.—Jackson and Myers and Newton, equal; 
Hutchings (G. H.), Ralph; Maclaren (F. H.) and McBride, equal; 
Weagant, Hutchings (S. C.); Beck and Labelle and Lawrence equal; 
Mackay ; Pearson and Whitley, equal; Porter. Class 111—Coulson ; 
Dupuis and Peck, equal ; Meldrum, Mitchell. 


DESCRIPTIVE MECHANISM. 

First Year.—Class J/—.Corless, Sterns, Robertson (J. F.), Dunfield ; McBride 
and Saue eg. M.), equal ; De Pencier, Dutcher. Class L7,—Dupuis, 
Weagant, Pratt, Mathers, Smith (G); Hicks and Lawrence, equal: 
Horsfall, Labelle ; Bigger and Jackson, equal. Clauss ee 
Baird aKa Mitchell and Whitlev, equal; Ralph, Newton, Jobnston(F. H.), 
and Maclaren, equal; Peck and Sewell, equal; Barwick aud pie 
eqval ; Pearson; Murphy and Meldrum, equal; Cape and Coulson, 
equal; Addie, Kerr, Mackay, Campbell (C. M.). 


DESIGNING, 

Fourta Year.—(Civil Engineering Course.—Class I.—Colpitts. Class Il— 
Gough, Fraser (C. K.), Gagnon (L. F.), Van Horne. Class //7.—Bachand. 
(Mechunical Lngineeriny Course.)—Class 1.—McLean, Young, Whyte 
J.5S.). Class 11.—Wenger UViysrvel, Davidson, Hickey. Class 1I1.— 
Ewan, Gisborne, Yorston. (Mining Engimering Course.)— Class 1.— 
Preston. Class /I.—Morgan, Campbell (N. M.), and Yuile, equal; 
Blaylock and Pitcher and Kirkpatrick, equal. Class 1/7 —MacInnes, 
Moore, Waller. 

Turd YEAR.—(Architectural Course.)-—Class 1.—None. Class 1/.—Coote. 

THirp YRAR.—Civil | Engineering Course.— Class /.—Corriveau, Burgoyne; 
Byers and Ewart,’equai. Class 2.—None. Class //7.—Anglin. 

Seconp Year.—( Architectural Course). Class 1.—None. Class 1/.—Hutchings 


(G.H) 


DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 


THirp YEAR.— Class /.—Gillean, Howard (L. O.), Corriveau. Class 1/.—Barber, 
Cowans (F.), Buffett, Moore (E. V.), Robertson (P. W. K.), Donaldson 
Cary. 
Passed special examination. Class ///.— Buchanan (F. P.). 











































DIRECT CURRENT DYNAMO WORK. 

FourtH Yrar.—Class J—None. Class JJ.—Hyde (J. ©.); Archibald and 
Fetherstonhaugh, equal; Wilson (R. M).; Grier and Shaw, equal. 
Class J1J.—Denis ard Fraser (J. W.),and McLea, equal; Fraser (H.) 
Burgess, Bowman. 

Taird Yrar—Class 1.—Nelson. Class J/.—Allen. Class 111.—Black and 
Duncan and Miller (A. K.), equal; Montgomery, St. George, Forman 
Fraser (John W.), Glassco (J. G.). 

DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 

Fourta Yrar.—(Llecirical Engineering Course).—Class 1.—Grier; Archibald 
(i. M.) and Fetherstonhaugh, equal. Class //.—Hyde (J. C.), Bowman, 
Shaw ; Denis and Wilson (R. M.), equal ; Fraser (J. W.). Class L//.— 
Burgess, Pergau, Fraser (H.) and McLea, equal; Hawker. (Mechanical 
Engineering Course).— Class 1—McLean (W, B.), Young, Dargavel. 
Class 1/.—Wenger, Davidson, Whyte (J. 8.). Class LlJ.—Hickey 
Austin and Gisborne, equal ; Ewan, Yorston. 

THirp Year.— Class /.—Walker ; Allen and Neville, equal; Nelson. Class l/.-- 
Arkley, Macmaster, Shepherd, Hamilton, Miller (A. K.), Black, Duncan, 
Glassco (J G.). Class /11.—St. George, Montgomery, Osborne, Sise, 


Percy, Forman, Fraser (John W.). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
FourtH Year.—Class J.—Wilsov (B. M.), Archibald, Shaw, Hyde (J. ©.) ; 
Fetherstonhaugh and Grier, equal; Burgess and Denis, equal. Class 
fI.—Bowman ; Fraser (J. W.) and Hawker and Pergau, equal; Fraser 


(H.). Class 111.—MclLea. 


‘BLECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
FourtH YEAR.— Class /.—Wilson (R. M.); Fetherstonhaugh and Shaw, equal; 
Archibald and Hyde (J. C.) equal. Class //.—Denis and Fraser (J. W. \ 
and Grier, equal ; Bownan, McLea. Class ///,—Burgess, Fraser (H.). : 


ELKCTROMAGNSTISM. 
THIRD Year.—Class /.—Allen, Nelson. Class //.—Montgomery, Miller (A.), 
Glassco (J. C.), Percy ; Black and Forman, equai. Class /J{.—Duncan 
and St. George, equal ; Fraser (John W.). 


ENGLISH. 

First Yrar.—Class /.—Corless, Dutcher, DePencier, Campbell (C. M.}, Sterns, 
Robertson (J. F.), Ralph, Dunfield. Class J/.—Addie and McBride and 
Murphy, equal; Bigger; Hicks and Smith (G.), equal; Barwick and 
Horsfall, equal; Coulson, Edgar, Cushing. Class J1/.—Hutchings 

(S.C), Newton, Lockerby ; Dupuis and Pearson, equal; Baird; Pratt 

and Mackay, equal-; Crawford and Peck ané Smith (J: M.), equal; 
Jackson; MacLaren (Ff, H.) and Porter and Sewell, equal; Hutchings 

(G. H.), Cape, Labelle, Myers. 
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FREKHAND DRAWING. 
Fourta YgAr.—(Architectu-al Course) —Class I.—None. Class 1J.—Hyde (G. 
T.) Class 11I.—Peden, McLeod (N. M_), Staveley. 


Tuirp YeEAR.—( Architectural Course).—Class I.—None. Class I11.—Coote. 


SECOND YeaR.—(Architectural Course).—Class 1—None. Class 1/.—Hutchings 
(G. H.). 


Fiest Year.— Class 7.—Ba:wick and Campbell (C. M.) and Sterns, equal; Dut- 
cher and Hutchings (G. H.), equal; Hutchings (S.C.); OCorless, Ro- 
bertson (J. f.); Baird and Bigger, equal; Labelle; Beck; Addie and 
DePencier and Hicks, equal; McLean (D. J.) and Pratt and Smith (C.), 
equal. Class //.—Warclay and Whitley, equal; Crawford and Horsfull 
and Porter and Smith (J. M.), equal; Brainerd and Lawrence and Me- 
Bride, equal; Myers; Edgar and Murphy and Newton, equal ; Whiteway 
KF’. H. ©.), Jackson; Mathers and Trenholme, equal. Class J1.— 
Lockerby and Meldrum and Ralph and Smith (R. E.). equal; Dunfield 
and Weagant, equal; Cowen (E. A. A.) and Johnston and McLaren 
(Ff. H.) and Pearson, equal; Coulson and Dupuis, equal; Boyd, Onder- 
donk, Ward (R.); Cushing and Mackay and Sewell, equal. 


GEODESY. 


FourtH Year.—Cliss 1.—Colpitts. Class I1.—Fraser (C. E.), Corriveau, Ba- 
chand, Gagnon (L. F.). Class J//.—Gough, Van Horné. 


GEOLOGY, 


Fourta YHAR.—(Arehitectural Course).— Class 1—Hyde (G.T.). Class I.— 
McLeod, Pedeu. 

Tairp Year.—Class 1.—Gillean, Ewart. Class J/.—Byers; Buffett and Cary, 
equal ; Barber, Robertson P. W. K.), Cowans (F.), Howard (L.). Class 
iI1.—Burgoyne, Donaldson, Maclaren (G."M.), Moore (E. V.). 


GEOLOGY (ADVANCED), 


FourtH Year.—Class / —Kirkpatrick, Blaylock, Campbell ‘N.M). Class I7.— 
Yuile, Pitcher, Macinnes, Moore (W. A.) and Preston, equal; Morgan. 
Class /11,—Waller, Stevens. 


GRAPHICAL. STATICS. 


FourtH Y#Har.—Class [.—Colpitts. Class J/.—Fraser (C.E.), Gough, Gagnon 
(L. F.). Class //7—Van Horne, Bachand. 

THirD YEAR—Class /.—Allen and Black, equal; Walker, Hamilton (G. M.), St 
George. Class JIJ.—Montgomery; Neville and Shepherd, equal; 
suffett ; Gillean and Miller (A. K.), equal; Burgoyne, Percy ; Cowans 
(F.) and Macmaster and Nelson, equal; Arkley; Duncan and Smith 
(G. B.), equal; Brers and Moore (E. V.), equal. Class [J/.—Fraser 
(John W.), Osborne, Ewart; Buchanan (F. P.) and Glassco (J. G.) and 
Robertson (P. W. K.), equal; Maclaren.) Corriveau and Sise, equal. 
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HYDRAULICS. 


Fourta Year.—(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Cours2s).—Class I. 


Fourtu 


SECOND 


Fourtu 


FourtH 


Fourty 


Archibald, Colpitts, Grier. Class L1.—AcLean (W.), Fraser (CO. E.), 
Fetherstonhaugh, “‘rager (J, W.), Young; Denis and Wilson (R. M.) 
equal; Austin, Van Horne, Gisborne, Burgess and Shaw, equal. Class 
411,—Ewan, Gagnon (L. F.), Wenger, Dargavel, Gough, Bowman, 
Hickey, Whyte; Bachand and Davidson,equal; Hyde (J. C.), Fraser 
(H.). (Mining Engineering Course). Vlass !.—None. Class 1J.— 
Blaylock, Preston, Kirkpatrick, Yuile. Clzss /1I.—Morgan, MacInnes, 
Moore, Stevens, Campbell (N. M.), Nicholls Waller, Hyde (J.), Fraser (H.) 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, 

YEAR—Class J.—McsLean, Fetherstonhaugl and Grier and Whyte (J.S.), 
equal ; Colpitts and Shaw, equal; Bowman; Fraser (C. E.) and Fraser 
(J- W.), equal. Class JJ.—Archibald and Burgess and Gough, equal ; 
Young; Hickey and Davidson, equal; Deris and Ewan and Gagnon (L. 
F.) and Gisborne, equal ; Hyde (J. OC.) ant Wenger, equal. Class IZ/, 
—Dargavel and Hawker, equal; Wilson (R. M.), Van Horne; Austin 
and Pergau, equal; Fraser (H.). 


KINEMATICS. 
YEAR,—Class J.—-Burson. Class [f.—Flening, Wakeling, Wilson (T. 
A.), Howard (R.'t.); Higman and Ward @. W.), equal. Class L1/,— 
McLaren (J. H.) and Taylor (C. W.), equal; Fry and Glassco (A. P. 
S.), equal; Hampson, Scott (H. M)), Pyke, Lloyd, Cowen (EK. A. A;), 
Lowden, Cameron, Brecken, Boyd. 


LABORATORY WORK. 


YeaR.—(Assay Laboratory).—Clas. /.—Blajlock, MacInnes, Yuile, Pit- 
cher. Class J/.—Preston, Kirkpatrick, Waller, Campbell (N. My, 
Morgan, Moore, Stevens. 

YEAR.—(Cement Testing Laboratory).—Clss J.—Peden; Hyde (G. T.) 
and McLeod (N. M.) and Staveley, equal. 

Year.—(Chemical Laboratory).—Class i—Hutchinson. Class I.— 
None. Class /JJ.—MacLaren (A, J). 


Tarp Year.—( Chemical Laboratory, Mining Engiteering Course).—Class I.— 


SECOND 


_ 


* Supplemental. 


Howard (L. O.), Gillean, Robertson (P. W. K.); Buffett and Corriveau 
and Taylor (A. M.), equal. Class //.—Moor. (EK. V.), Cary, Cowans (F.) 
Class J11.— Donaldson, *Maclaren (G. M.), * Buchanan (F. P.), 
Chemistry Course).—Class J.—Burber. 

YuaR.—(Chemical Laboratory, M ining Engineering Course).—Class I.— 
DeBlois and Fraser (D. C+), equal; Paterso1, Ritchie. Class J/—Archer 
and Blue and Edwards, equal; McKenzie (8. S.), Wilson (T. A.), Bur- 
chell; Reynolds and White (G. V.), equal; Ogilvie (P.), Tupper, Gal- 
braith. Class JJ/.—*Flint, Fréchette, Wells, Palmer. (Chemistry 
Course).—Class. ].—None. Class 11,—Jameson, Labatt. 












































First Year.—(Chemical Laboratory).— Class I.—Robertson (J. F.), Corless, Sterns, 
Mackay ; DePencier and Dunfield, equal ; Edgar; Murphy and Barwick, 
Dutcher; Prattand Coulson, equal ; Hicks and Weagant, equal; 


equal ; 
Pearson, Porter ; Newton and Smith (J. M.), equal ; Maclaren (F. H.) 
Smith (G.). Class JJ.—Addie and Bigger and Jackson and McBride, 
equal ; Whitley, Baird: Mathers and Myers, cyial; Ralph, Lockerby, 
Campbell (C. M.) and Dupuis, equal ; Peck; Beck and Horsfall, equal ; 
Crawford, Johnston, Brainerd. Class II1.—Cape and Kerr, equal; 
Whiteway (F. H. C.), Sewell. 

FourtH YEAR.—(Llectrical Laboratory) —Class [.— Wilson (R. M.), Denis, 
Fetherstonbaugh and Grier, equal ; Archibald. Shaw. Class 1J.—Hyde 
(J. O.), Burgess, Bowman, Fraser (J. W.), McLea. Class J/i—Fraser 

(H.) and Hawker, equal ; Pergau. 

| TuirD YEAR.—-(Llectrical Laboratory)—Class 1.—Allen, Montgomery, Nelson. 
Class I.—Glassco (J. C ); Duncan and Miller (A. K.) and Percy, equal ; 
Black, Fraser (John W.). Class (17.—Kane, Forman. 

Fourto Ypar.—( Geodetic Laboratory).— Class f.—Colpitts, Fraser (OC. E.). Class 
i1.—Gough. Class [IJ.—Bachand ; Gagnon (L. F-.) and Van Horne, 
equal. 

Fourth Yrar.—(Hydraulic Laboratory),), (Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering Courses\'—Class 1.—Archibald, Burgess, Young, McLean 
(W. B.); Denis and Fraser (J. W.) and Hyde J. ©.), equal; Fetherston- 
haugh; Colpitts and Grier, equal; Pergau. Class 1I.—Fraser (C. E.) 
and Shaw, equal ; Davidson and Wilson (R-M.), equal; Austin ; Darga- 
vel and Gagnon (L. F.) and Gough, equal ; Gisborne, Whyte J.5.) 
Hawker, Bowman. Class 1J[.—Yorston ; Ewan and Hickey, equal; 
Fraser (H.), Wenger, Bachand, Van Horne. 

First Yrar.—( Mathematical Laboratory).—Class I,—Corless, Sterns ; De Pencier 
and Robertson (J. F), equal; Mackay and Scott (H. EB), equal; Smith 
(G.), Dutcher; Addie and Barwick and Ralph, equals; Maclaren (F. H.), 
aud McBride and Murphy and Newton and Pearson, equal; Bigger; 
Dunfield and Hicks and Smith (J. M.) and Weagant, equal. Class [T— 
Myers and Pratt, equal ; Campbell (0. M.) and Coulson and Lockerby 
and Peck, equal ; Dupuis ; Horsfall and Hutchings (S. C.) and Jackson 
and Lawrence, equal; Beck and Crawford and Mathers, equal ; Cape 
and Whitley, equal; Baird. 

Fourtn Ysar.—(Mechanical Engineering Laboratory).—Class 1.—McLean (W. 
B.) ; Dargavel and Young, equal. Class I1.—Wenger, Whyte (J. 5.) 
Davidson. Class JJ /.—Gisborne, Yorston, Hickey, Austin, Hwan, 

Blaylock 





Fourta Year —(Mining Laboratory).—Class [.—Kirkpatrick, Morgan ; 


and Pitcher and Preston and Yuile, equal. Class Ti1.—Campbell (N. M.), 
McInnes, Moore (W. A.), Waller. 

Fourta Year.—( Physical Laboratory.) (Electrical Engineering Course),—Class 1. 

—Grier, Archibald, Denis, Wilson (R. M.). Class 1J.—Fraser (J. W.);3 

fetherstonhaugh and Shaw, equal; Burgess and Hyde (J. C-), Bowman. 


Class [11.—Fraser (H.) 
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THirp YEar.—( Physical Laboratory.) (Electrical Engineering Course)—Class I, 
—Duncan, Nelson, Black. Class /7.— Allen, Miller (A. K.) St. George. 
Class 11 1.—Howard (R. T.), Montgomery, Glasseo (J. G.), Fraser (John 

W.) 

SECOND Yrar.— (Physical Laboratory.) (Architectural, Orvil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical Engineering Courses and Practical Chemistry Course..\—Class ].— 
Scott (H. M.), Scott (H, E.), Labatt; Burson and Uameron. equal; Cle- 
ment, Burwell, Cowen (E. A. A.), Pyke, McLaren. Class /J,—Jamieson : 
Fry and Gagnon (B. BE.) and Hampson and Lowden and Wakeling and 
Ward (P. W.), equal: Fleming and Taylor (C. W.), equal ; Glasseo (A. 
P. 8.) and Wilson (R. C.), equal; Brecken, Lloyd, Boyd, Schwitzer. 
Class J11,—Higman. (Mining Engineering Course).— Cla /.—Palmer, 
Paterson, DeBlois, Edwards. Class J/.—Archer and Fraser (D. C.) and 
Galbraith and White (G. V.) aud Wilson (T. A ), equal; Ritchie and 
Flint and Ogilvie ( P.», equal; Burchell, Wells: Blue and McKenzie, 
equal; Tupper and Frechette, equal. Olass Z/J. Reynolds. 

Fourtn Year.—( Testing Laboratory.) (Architectural Coursey—Class 1.—Peden 
McLeod (N., M.). Class IT. -Hyde (G. T. (Civil Enyineering Course). 
Class I.—Fraser (C. EB.) and Gough, equal; Colpitts: Bachand and 
Gagnon (L. F.) and Van Horne, equal. 

Tuird YEAR,—( Testing Laboratory).— Class 1.—Black, Shepherd, Walker; Allen 
and Burgoyne and Nelson, equal; Robertson (P. W. K.), Percy. Class 
11.—Buffett; Duncan and Gillean, equal; Neville, Fraser (John W.), 
Smith (G. B.), St. George; Byers and Hamilton and Montgomery, equal ; 
Moore (E, V.) and Sise, equal; Miller (A. K.), Osborne, Buchanan (F. Fs)i, 
Glassco (J. G.). Class 1/7.—Ewart; A rkley and Macmaster, equal ; 
Cowans (F.); Cary and Donaldson and Macmillan, equal. 


LETTERING, 

First Ykar.—Class /.—Campbell (C. M.); Addie and Baird and DePencier and 
Hutchings (8S. €.), equal; Hutchings (G. H.) and Pratt, equal; Biggar 
and Dutcher, equal; Barwick and Beck and Hicks and Sterns, equal ; 
Corless and Robertson (J. F.), equal; Edgar; Brainerd and Smith G.), 
equal; Porter. Class JI.—McBride and Murphy, equal; Myers and 
Newton and Smith (J. M.) and Whitley, equal; Dupuis; Crawford and 
Lawrence, equal ; Sewell, McLean (D. J.) ; Jackson and Mathers, equal; 
Dunfield and Horsfall, equal; Coulson and Whiteway (F.H. 0.), Smith 
(R. BE), Class 4/7.—Johnson and Maclaren (F. H.), equal; Kerr and 
Mackay and Trenholme, equal; Cummings; Labelle and Pearson, 
equal; Ralph and Yuile (H.), equal; Lockerby and Ward (R.) and 
‘Weagant, equal. 

MACHINE DESIGN. 

Fourth Yrar.—(Electrical Engineering Course.)—Class J.—Grier, Fraser 
(J. W.), Denis, Archibald. Class //.—Shaw, Hyde (J. C.); Fraser (H.) 
and Wilson (R. M.). Class ///.—Burgess and Fetherstonhaugh, equal ; 
30wman, Pergau. (Mechanical Engineering Course.)—Class 1—Me- 
Lean, Young. Class J/.—Wenger, Dargavel, Whyte (J. S8.). Class 

//7.—Austin; Davidson and Gisborne; Yorston, Ewan. 
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Tutrp Year.—(Llectrical and Mechanical Engineering Course.\—Class £.—Percy ; 
Allen and Black, equal; Shepherd ; Duncan and Hamilton and Neville 
and St. George and Walker, equal. Class 1[.—Arkley ; Miller (A. K.) 
and Montgomery, equal; Osborne, Macmaster, Nelson, Smith (G. B.). 
Class 1iJ.—Fraser (J. W.-), Glassco (J. G.), Forman, Sise. 

MAPPING. 

Tutnp YEAR.—Class J.—None. Olass J/.— Burgoyne, Anglin, Ewart, Byers. 

Seconp Ywar.—(Civil Engineering Course.) —Class ].—Gagnon (EH. E.). Class 
/7.—Blanchard, Clement. (Mining Engineering Course.)—Class I.— 
Archer, Frechette. Class 1/.—Fraser (D. U.); McKenzie and Paterson, 
equal; Galbraith ; Blue and Burchell and DeBlois and Edwards, equal ; 
Palmer, White (G. V.). Class II1.—Askwith, Ogilvie (P.), Flint; 
Ritchie and Tupper, equal. 

MATHEMATICS, 

Tuirp Yrar.—Class J.—Shepherd, Gillean, Allen. Class 11.—Percy, Nelson, 
Miller (A. K.), Neville, Corriveau, Buffett; Duncan and Robertson 
(P, W. K.), equal; Walker, Hamilton, Cowans (F.). Class L11.— 
Ewart, Glassco (J. G.), Maclaren (G. M.), Arkley, Montgomery; Byers 
and Osborne, equal; Fraser (John W ) and Moore (BE. V.), equal ; Smith 
(G. B.), Macmaster, Burgoyne, Donaldson. 

Seconp Ypar.—Class [.—Edwards, Fleming, Burson, Archer, Clement, Me- 
Kenzie, Fraser (D. C.), Fry, McLaren (J.). Class I1,—Paterson, Taylor 
(C. W.), Tupper, Glassco (A. P. 3.); DeBlois and Wilson (T. A.), equal ; 
Palmer, Ward (P, W.}, White (G. V.), Blanchard, Hampson. Class 
[11.—F rechette, Ritchie, Reynolds, Cameron, Scott (H. M.), Flint, Blue, 
Lloyd, *Higman; Pyke and rWilson (R. C.), equal; *Ogilvie 3B 
Galbraith and tLowden, equal. 

First YEaR.—Class J.—Corless, Robertson W. F.), Sterns, DePencier, Dutcher, 
Scott (H. B.). Class [/.—Hicks, Smith (J. M.), Murphy, Barwick, 
Smith (G.), Ralph, Addie, Bigger, Mackay, Jackson, Meyers, Dunfield, 
McBride. Class JJ/.—tMathers, *Coulson, *Weagant; Campbell 
(C. M.) and Dupuis, equal ; *McLaren, *Newton. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

Tuirp YRAR.—(Zlectrical Engineering Course,)—COlass 1.—Black, Allen. Class 
I/.—Nelson, Miller (A. K.), Duncan, St. George, Glassco (J. G.) 
Howard (R. T.), Montgomery. Class L//.—Fraser (John W.), Forman. 
(Mechanical Engineering Course) —Class J.—Shepherd, Hamilton, Smith 
(G. B.). Class 1/.—Walker, Arkley, Percy, McLean (D. J.), Macmaster. 
Class JJ1.—Osborne, Sise, Neville, (Afining Engineeering Course.)— 
Class [.—None. Class IJ.—Corriveau, Gillean, Buffett. Class I1l.— 
Cary, Buchanan (F. P.), Cowans (F.), Robertson (P. W. K.). 

Saoonp YHAR.—Class i.—Ward (P. W.), Burson ; Archer and Fry, equal. Class 
[J.—DeBlois and Lloyd, equal ; McKenzie and Paterson, equal ; 


sien 
xSupplemental in Mechanics, 
+ - * Calculus. 
z = as Algebra. 
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Edwards and Frechette and Palmer, equal ; Fleming ; Scott (H. E.) and 
White (G. V.), equal; Wakeling; Brecken and Burwell and Fraser 
(D. C.), equal; McLaren (J. H.); Taylor (C. W.) and Scott (H. M.), 
equal, Class //].—Galbraith and Lowden, equal; Wilson (R. C.) and 
Wilson (T. A.), equal; Cameron, Hampson, Tupper; Blue and Cowen 
(H. A. A.), equal ; Boyd; Burchell and Higman, equal ; Glassco (A. P. S.) 
and Ogilvie (P.), equal; Flint, Ritchie, Kane ; Pyke and Wells, equal 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Fourth Yrar.—Class /.—Dargavel and MacLean (W. B.), equal; Wenger and 
Whyte (J. 8S.) and Young, equal. Class J/.—Davidson, Hickey. Class 
/1].—Ewan and Gisborne, equal ; Austin, Yorston. 


METALLURGY. 
Fourth Yrar.—Class J.—Kirkpatrick, Yuile; Blaylock and Pitcher, equal; 
Campbell (N. M.), Waller. Class J/.—Moore, MacInnes, Morgan, Pres- 
ton, Stevens. 


METALLURGY (COPPER AND LEAD.) 
Toirp Year.—Class J.—Gillean. Class 1f.—Robertson (P.W.K.), Buffett, 
Howard (L. O.). Class J//.—Barber, Donaldson, Corriveau, Moore 
(BE. V.), Cowans (F,), Buchanan, Cary, MacMillan. 


METALLURGY (IRON AND STEEL). 


Tairp Year.— Class 7.—Gillean, Robertson (P. W. K.), Shepherd, Corriveau. Class 
11.—Buftett ; Moore (E. V.) and Barber and Howard (L. ,), equal ; 
Buchanan (F. P.), Arkley, Cowans (I.), Walker ; Neville and Osborne 
and Macmillan, equal. Class ///.—Cary, Percy, Smith (G. B.), Millar 
(J. L.), Donaldson, Macmaster, Hamilton, Sise. 

MINERALOGY (ADVANCED). 

FourtuH Year.—(Mining Engineering Course.)—Class J.—Kirkpatrick, Preston, 
Campbell (N. M.). Class [2.—Yuile; Pitcher and_ Waller, equal; Mae- 
Innes, Blaylock, Stevens, Moore. Class J//.—Morgan. Practical 
Chemisiry Course.)—Class /.—Hutchinson. Class //.—MacLaren (A. J.). 

Tairp Year.—Class 7.—None. Class I/.—Corriveau, Gillean ; Howard (L. 0.) 
and Robertson (P. W. K ), equal ; Moore (EH. V.), Cowans (F.), Class ZI. 
-~buffett, Cary, Barber. 

Passed Special Examination :—Class J//,—buchanan (F. P.), 





MINERALOGY, DETERMINATIVE 

Tarp YeEaR.— ‘lass /,—Gillean. Howard, Corrivean. Class //.—Barber, Cowans, 

Buffett, Moore, Robertson, Donaldson, Cary, Class 1//.—Buchanan. 
MINING. 

Foorta Year.—Class /.—Preston, Blaylock. Class //.—Kirkpatrick, Campbell 
(N. M., Yuile; Pitcher and Moore, equal; Maclnnes, Morgan. Class 
i11.—Waller. 

Seconp Year.—Class /.—Paterson; Blue and Frechette, equal; Burson; ,Ed- 

wards and Ward (P. W.), equal; Clement, Wilson (T. A). Class J].— 
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Blanchard and Labatt, “equal; Wilson (R. ©.); Archer and Reynolds, 
equal ; Fleming; Lloyd and Ritchie, equal; Fraser (D. C.) and McLaren 
J. Hj) and Wakeling, equal; DeBlois and Palmer, equal; Higman and 
Jamieson and White (G- V.), equal; Fliut and Fry, equal. Class 11[.— 
Brecken and Burchell and Cameron and Hampson and McKenzie and 
Ogilvie (P.), equal; Galbraith and Lowden, equal ; Tupper and Glassco 
(A. P.8.), Taylor (C. W.); Boyd and Burwell and Gagnon (KH. E,) and 


Howard (R. F.) and Scott) H. M.) equal; Cowen (E. A. A..) 


MINING THESIS. 
Fourtn Yrar.—Class J.—Kirpatrick and Moore (W. A.), equal; Morgan. Class 


{/J.—Blaylock and Yuile and MacInnes, equal ; Campbell (N. M.); 
Pitcher and Preston, equal. Class l17.—Waller, Stevens. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 


Fourts Year.—(Architectural Course).—Class L[,—McLeod (N. M.) and Peden, 


equal ; Hyde (G. T.), Staveley. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (ROADS, ETC.). 


Fourth Yrar.—Class IJ.—Fraser (OC. E.), Colpitts. Class 1/.—Gough, jan 
Horne, Gagnon (L. F.). Class J/J.—Bachand. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (SANITARY). 


Tuirp anp Fourru Years. Class /,—Colpitts, Byers, Fraser (0, K.).—Class 
[7.—Ewart,. Van Horne; Gagnon (L. FY and Gough, equal. Class 


//1.—Burgoyne, Corriveau, Bachand. 


ORE DRESSING. 


Fourtu YeAR.—Class J.—Kirkpatrick, Pitcher. Class //.—Blaylock, Campbell 
(N. M., Yuile ; Morgan and Moore, equal. Class ///.— Waller, McInnes 


Preston. 
PHYSICS. 


Tutrp YeaR.—(Architectural, Civil, Mechanical and Min ing Engineering Courses). 
—Class j.—Shepherd. Class H#—Walker, Gillean ; Arkley and Byers 
and Percy, equal; Ewart. Class JH.—Barber; Moore (E. V.) and 
suffett and Smith (G. B.), equal; Burgoyne, Neville, Osborne, Robertson 
(Pp. W. K.), MacMaster, Buchanan (F. P.), Cowans (F.), Hamilton.— 

Electrical Engineering Course).—Class I.—Allen and Black, equal ; 

Nelson. Class 1J.—Duncan. Class J1/,—Millar (A. K.), Fraser John W.), 


Glassco (J. G.), St. George, Montgomery. 


f 
\ 


Secoxp YEAR.—Class J.—Clement and Edwards, equal ; Burson, Scott (H. E.), 
Fleming ; Fraser (D. C.), Paterson, Ward (P, W.); DeBlois and Taylor 
(CO, W.), equal; McLaren (J. H.), Wilson. (T- A.), Glassco (A. P. 8.), 
Blancbard, Palmer, Class J1.—Labatt, Fry, Gagnon (f. #.), Wilson 
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(Ry C.) ; Prechette and McKenzie, equal; Blue and Flint und Hampson 
and Scott (H. M.), equal. Class I/T,—Lloyd; Archer and Ogilvie (Ps 
equal; Cameron, Ritchie, Wakeling, Pyke, Tupper, White (G. ¥. 
Boyd and Lowden, equal; Higman, Burwell, Jamieson, Cowen 
(KE. A. A-). | 

RAILWAY WORK. 

FourtH YBRAR.—(Civil and Mining Engineering Courses).—Class I.— Colpitts. Class 
/1.—Blaylock and Gough, equal; Fraser (C- H.); Gagnon (h. F ), 
Kirkpatrick and Morgan, equal ; Campbell (N. M.), MaciInnes, Class 2/1. 
—Van Horne ; Preston and Yuile, equal; Waller, Moore, Pitcher. 

THIRD Yrar.—(Civil Engineering Course),—Class /.—Kwart- Class I1.—Byers. 
Class 111.— Burgoyne and Corriveau, equal. ; 


SHOPW ORK. 


FourtH Yrar.—Class 1.—Young, White (J. S., McLean (W. B.), Gisborne, 
Wenger. Class 1.—Dargavel, Hickey, Davidson. Class [//.—Austin, 
Kwan, Yorston. 

Tuirp Yrar.—Class 7—Black, Fraser (John W.) ; Hamilton and Smith (G. By, 
equal. Class /7.—Duncan and Shepherd, equal; Miller (A. K.), Arkley ; 
st. George and Walker, equal; Forman, Allen; Miller J. N.) and 
Montgomery, equal. Class /77.—Macmaster and Nelson and Neville and 
Osborne, equal ; Coussirat and Glassco (J. G.) and Percy, equal. 

SECOND YRAR.—Class I.— Fry, Burson, Ward (P. W.), Wilson (R. C.), McLaren 
(J. A-). , Class 1/.—Fraser (D. C., Taylor (C. W.), Lowden, Came- 
ron; Frechette and Higman and Wakeling, 
Burchell and Hampson, equal ; Galbraith and Sise and Wells, equal ; 
Cowen (E. A, A.) and Paterson, equal ; Scott (A. M.), Clement, Brec- 
ken Class J/I.—Glassco (A. P.S.) and White (G. W.), equal; Flint and 
Ritchie, equal ; Mitchell and Tupper, equal; Blue: Pyke and Wilson 
(T. A.), equal ; Edwards, Gagnon (E. E.), Ogilvie (P.), DeBlois. 


equal ; Fleming, Lloyd 5 


First YEAR.—Class J.—Corless, Hicks, Smith (J. M.), Sterns. Cla:s 17.—De Pen- 
cier and Johnston, equal ; Dutcher ; Campbell (C.M.) and Horsfall, 
equal; Baird and McBride. equal ; Barwick and Murphy and Pratt and 
Whitley, equal ; Porter and Robertson (J. F.), equal; Bigger and Dun- 
field and Kerr, equal ; Lawrence, Labelle ; Beck and Pearson, equal ; 
Addie and Hutchings (G. H.) and Jackson and Lockerby and Maclaren 
(fF. H.):and Newton and Smith (G.), equal. Class ///.—Brainerd and 
Crawford and Trenholme, equal ; Hutchings (H. C.) and Prefontaine and 
Smith (R. E-) and Weagant, equal ; Meyers and Ralph and Triming- 
ham, equal ; Beauchamp and Edgar and Wood equal ; Coulson and 
Dupuis, equal ; Cummings and Whiteway (Ff. H. C.), equal ; Browne 
and Larin and Sewell, equal; Dobbin and Hayne and Yuile (H.) equal; 
Mackay. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND WORKING DRAWINGS. 


Fourta YEAR.—(Architectural Course).—Class I.—Staveley, Hyde (G. T.). Class 1. 
—Peden, McLeod (N. M. 








SUMMER SCHOOL (MINING). 


FourtH YAR. —Class /.—Morgan, Blaylock, Preston; Kirkpatrick and Pitcher 


FourtTH 


and Yuile, equal. class JJ.—Campbell; MacInnes and Moore (W. M.) 


and Waller, equal; Stevens. Class J7/.—Nicholls. 


SUMMER WORK. 


YEAR. 





Class 1.—Colpitts (Design for Steel Trestle) and Wilson (R. M.) 
(Testing 12,000 Volt two-phase Generators), equal; Archibald (E. M ) The 
; \ *)) 
Distribution of Electrical Powe r) and McLean (W. P.) (Notes on Shaft 
Governors) equal ; McLeod (N. M.) Summer Cottage and Steel Details) ; 
Hutchinson (Hzperiments on the Condensation of Chloroform with pheny- 


lactic ether and benzyl. cyanide) and Hyde (GQ. T.) (Design of Cottage 


and Architectural Di tails) and Pitcher (The Coal Woshing Plant of the 
Dominion Coal Company, Little Glace C. B.), equal; Gagnon (L. F.) 
(Plan of Sewage System of Town of Westmount) and Hickey (Design 
of Crane), equal; Grier (15,000-/b. Portable Crane) and Kirkpatrick 
(Coal Mining in Cape Breton) and Preston (Coal Mining im Cape 
Breton) and Shaw (Visit to Chambly Electric Mfg. Company’s Works), 
equal; Dargave! (Drawings of Crane) and Denis (Design of 7} ton 
Travelling Crane) and Morgan (Mining Wealth of Nova Scotia), equal ; 
Yuile (Coal Carrying, Haulage and Transportation). Bowman (Design and 
Drawing of High Pressure Condensing Marine Engine) and White (J. 8.) 
(15,000 lbs, Jib Crane) and Young (The Erection of Locomotives) equal. Class 
I1.—Bachand (Notes on Construction of the Telford and Macadam Broken-Stone 
Pavements) and Fraser (C. E.) (Railway Location, C. P. R. Toronto-Sudbury 
Line) and Fraser (J. W.) (Crane Design and Calculations) and Hyde (J. C.) 
(The Chambly* Power House) and Maclazen (A. J.) (The Benzo Purpurine 
Dyes), equal; Campbell (N. M.) (Coal Mining in Cape Breton) and Gisborne 
(Design of Crane) ‘equal; MacInnes (Coal Mining in Cape Breton) and 
Moore (Coal Mining in Cape Breton) equal; Peden (Design of Summer 
Cottage); Blaylock (Surface Plant, Caledonian Mines) and Fetberstonhaugh 
(Design of Portable Jib Crane) and Gough (The Campbell’s Brook Embank- 
ment and Culvert, N.S.), equal ; Rear (Design of Crate) and Pergau 
( Design of Crane)and Van Horne, Map of Covenhoven slinister’s Island, St, 
Andre ws’) and Waller ( The Hub Collie ry) and Wenger (Design of Travel- 
ling Crane), equal. Class /11.— Burgess (Design of Portable Hand Crane 
to lift 15,000 lbs .) ; Austin (Travelling Crane) and Davidson (Reconstruc- 
tion of Victoria Bridge) and Hawker (75 ton Portable Crane) and Nicholls 
(Coal Mining), equal; Fraser (H.) (Railway Crane) and Stevens (Coal 
Mining in Cape Breton), equal. 


THIRD YEAR.— Class i.—Ewart (Save y of Horizon JSrom Tower on Mt. Royal), 


Shepherd (Drawings of Bicycle), Smith (G. B.) (Drawings of Bicycle). Clase 
U.— Hamilton (G. M.) (Drawings of Bicycle) and Robertson (P. W. K.) 
(Coal Mining in Cape Breton), equal; Miller (A. K.) (The Evans & Dae 
Four-Point Bearing) ; Macmillan (Coal Mining in Cape Breton) ; Gillean 


(Manufacture of Salt by Vacuum Process); Anglin (Drawings, Sketches w 
, » : ee ee fae ON) 
Architectural Details) and Cowans (F.) (Manufacture of Charcoa Pig Iron), 








equal ; Donaldson (Coal Mining at Thacker Pt., Vt.) ; Duncan ( Drawings ef 
Bicycle) ; Buffett (Some Economic Minerals of Newfoundland) and Byers 
(Measured Blue Prints of Library Building) and Corriveau (Harbour S urveys, 

Magdalen Islands, ue.) and Howard (Li. Q.) (Modern High Explosives), 

equal ; Allen (Drawings of Columbia 1896 Model Bicycle) and Nelson (Ken- 
sington Cycle), equal; Coote (Sketches); Moore (EB. V.) (Gold Mining) ; 
Glassco (J. G.) (Drawings of Columbia Bicycle). Class II, Buchanan 

(F. P.) (Plan of Part of Bancroft Farm and of Camp Mohegan) and 

Surgoyne (Chain Survey of Middlemore arm) and Maclaren (G. M.) 
(Ida May Gold Mine) and Montgomery (Bicycle Crank Hanger and Rear Hub 
Bearings), equal; Fraser (John W.) (Bicycle Drawings); Percy (Bicycle 
Axle and Bearings) and St. George (Drawings of Bicycle), equal ; Walker 
(Drawings of Bicycle); Burwell (Drawings of Bicycle Axle and Bearings) ; 
Forman (Drawings of Bicycle Axle and Bearings) and Macmaster (Drawings 
of Bicycle Axle and Bearings), equal; Howard (R.) (Drawings of Bicycle Awle 
and Bearings) ; Cary (The Salt Industry of Ontario); Arkley (Working Draw- 
ings of Bicycle); Black (Welland Vale Bicycle); Sise (Di sign of Bicycle) ; 
Neville (Drawings of Bicycle Axle and Bearings) ¢ Osborne (De: sign of Bicycle) 


SORVEYING. 





Turrp Ygar—(Civil and Mining Engineering Courses.\—Class 1/.—Ewart. Class 
{1,—Gillean, Buffett. Class ///.—Burgoyne and Robertson (P. W. K.) 
equal; *Buchanan (IF. P.); Cowan, *Byers, *Moore (E.), *Donaldson, 
*Cary. 


Seconp Yrar —Cwil and Mining Courses.\—Class f.—Clement. Archer; Blan- 
chard and DeBlois, equal. Class fi,—Edwards, Paterson, Fraser 
(D.C.), McKenzie; Galbraith and Paterson, equal. Class r1r.—Ogilvie 
(P.), Reynolds, Wilson (T. M.), Tupper, Flint, Frechette and White 
(G. V.), equal. 


SURVEYING FIELD WORK, 


SECOND Yerar.—(Architectural, Civil and Mining Engineering Courses.)—Class {.— 
Archer, Patterson, DeBlois, White (G. V.), Gagnon (E. F.) ; Coote and 
Askwith, equal ; Blue. Class 1J.—Clement, Edwards, Flint, Blanchard ; 
Frechette and McKenzie, equal ; Ritchie, Palmer, Fraser (D. ©. ; Gal- 
braith and Wells, equal; Tupper, Wilson (T. A.) Class 11..—Ogilvie 
(P.), Burchell. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


FourrH Year.—Class /.—Colpitts. Class I/.—Fraser (C. E.) and Gagnon (L. F., 
equal ; Class 111.—Gough, Van Horne. 


Txirp Year.—Class .—Nelson, Allen, Shepherd, Walker, Hamilton, Gillean. 
Class 1I.—MacMaster and Robertson (P. W. K.), equal ; Buffett and Cor- 
riveau and Duncan, equai; Percy, Montgomery, Moore (K. V.); Arkley 
and Miller (A. K.), equal; Glassco (J. G.) and Osborne, equal ; 
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Cowans ; Black and Ewart, equal. Class J//.—Byers and Neville, equal ; 
Burgoyne, Buchanan (Ff. P.),; St. George, Sise, Donaldson; Fraser, 
(John W.), and Smith (G. B.), equal. 


THERMODYNAMICS, 


FourtH Ypar.— Mechanical Course.—Class I.—McLean (W. B.), Dargavel, Young. 
Class JI.—Wenger, Whyte, J.S.), Davidson. Class 1/T,—Hickey, Ewan ; 
Gisborne and Yorston, equal ; Austin. 


FourtH Ys8AR.—Civil, Llectrical and Mining Cowrses:—Class I.—Grier, Class 7i.— 
Archibald, Campbell, Kirkpatrick ; Denis and Waller, equal ; Bowman 
and Hyde (J. C.),equal ; Stevens, MacInnes, Bachand; Fraser (J. W.) 
and Shaw, equal; Burgess ; Fetherstonhaugh and Yuile, equal. Class 
Ii1I.—Moore (W.M.) and Preston, equal; Blaylock and Morgan, eqeal; 
Colpitts and McLea and Wilson, equal; Fraser (H.) and Gagnon (L.F.), 
equal ; Pitcher ; Fraser (C. E.) and Gough, equal ; Van Horne. 

Tarp YEaR.—Class 7.—Shepherd ; Neville and Percy, equal. Class //,—Walker, 


Arkley. Class /17—Smith G. B.), Osborne, Macmaster, Hamilton, 
Millar (WJ. I.) and Sise, equal, 
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FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Ames, A. ¢ Donald, B. Latreille, E., B.L.; Montreal, Que 
Anderson, R. J. R., Chi aut re Basin, Que Leney, J. M., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Arnold, i sg B. A. ., st. John, N.B Macdon.ld, "A. A., B.A. S&. Andrews, , 
Belisle, J. R., ! pg N.H P.E,I 
Blair, x i, , Chicoutimi, Que Mackinnon, G. E, |.., Alexandria, Ont. : 
Blair, H. ¢ By J Ashton, Ont Maclaren, A.H., B.A.» Huatingdon, Que 
Blakoman, F. W., Stratford, Ont MaeMillan, T. F. Montreal, Que 
*Boulter, J. H.. Demorestville, Ont MacNaughton, J,.A., Salisbury, N.B 
soyd, RK. M.. , Belleville, Ont MacNeill, A. -J., Stanley Bridge, P.E.1 
Bradshaw, J. E , Montreal, Que *MeDonald, P. - ge es Centre, Que 
Briggs, J. re New Westminster, B.C MecEachern, lL. ae .. Rockland, Ont 
Buckman, ce Sie Brockville, Ont *McEwen, J. R., Dewittsville, Que 
Bulmer, \.. , Montreal, ne MeGibbon, D.. Arkona, Ont 
Burton, H. “Sho t Hills. N.J MeGrath, R. H., Dorchester, N.B 
Byers, J. R. has. ynoque, ate McKee, W, E. Goaticooke. que 
Campbell,- en .B.A., Westmount, Que MeN: une ura, W. J.. Edmonton, Alta 
Carnochan, W. L. C.; Montre: il, Que MeNeill, J. F., Ker nsington, P.E.I 
Carter, W. Le M., B.A., Quebec, Que *McPherson, ai Stratford, Ont 
Chamberlain, H. B., Perth, Ont Maillet, H. A., Bute City, Montana 
Christie, J. F., Martintown, Ont Manchester, -i W. Sussex, N.B 
Codrington, R. F.. Somerset, Eng Martin, H. E., Chatham, Ont 
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Coleman, C E., Chatham, N.B Mason, L. D., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Cullen, W. H., Montreal, que Menzies, J. K.. New Bedford, Mass 
‘Cumming, W.G., B.A , Montreal, Que *Mitchell, : E, *Sherbronke, Que 
Cunningham, R. B., Montreal, Que Motfatt, ¢ , Inkerms an, Ont 
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bn oag _ . Sawyerville, Que Simpson, J. C., Montreal, Que : 
Harris, _L. Mouoton, N.B Smith, IT. W. llawkesbury, Ont 
Hart, F. W. 3B , Sackvil lle, NB Stockwell, H. K., Danville, Que 
Havber aE. E é. . John, N. B Stowell, F. E., Wore ester, Mass 
Henry, C. M., P, itis $. Dakota Strong, N, m ., Cambria, ‘Ont 
Hollingsworth, J.E., Meckling, 5. Dakota Theriault, J < ibamunaston, N.B 
Hopkins, C. W., Aroostook, J unct., N.B *Thomas, J. B.. Montreal, Que 
*Horstall, F. L., Montreal, Que Tolmie, J. Pa “Moose 0 ‘reek, Ont 
Hughes, H. J., Chariotetown P.E.I Townsley, R. Be , Montreal, Que é 
Husband, B. K., Hamilton, Ont Van Wart, R. . B. A., Fredericton, N.B 
+Hutehinson, J, W., Montreal, Que Warren, J. a. :  aRonte rJ, Que 
Irwin, F.. Sgr igi N.S | * White, G. D., os nton, Ont 
Johnson, J, _ B.A., Montreal, Que Williams. R. Woodford, Ont 
Jones, N. ¢ “6 ananogue, Ont Wood, W. W roctmowak. que 
King, R., B: A., Sackville, N.B Wright, W. W., W hite’s C Yove, N.B 





* Double Course. 
+ Partial, 








SECOND 
Alexander, J. H., Westmount, Que 
Anton, D. L.S [Ireland 
Bayfield, T. F., Char lottetown, P.E.I 


Beatty, H. W., Sarnia, Ont 
Belanger, E. R., Ottawa, Ont 
Bell, A. J., Westmount, Que 
+Bishop, L, C., Marbleton, Que 
Blake, J, J., Charlottetown, P.E.I 
Blaquiere J., North Rustico, P.E.I 
Boire, W., E.’ Manchester, N.H 
Borden, H. L.’ B. eae Janning, N.S 
Browne, J. G., B.A , Montreal, Que 
sruce, de, B.A. Moncton, N.B 
Burrows, A. E.. Kingston, Ont 
Butler, P. E., B,A., Militown, N.B. 
Callbeck, A. Des B. Tryon, P.E.] 
Campbell, A., Souris, PE. I 
Campbell, R. P., B,A., Westmount, Que 
Cantlie, F. He “ , Montreal, Que 
Carey, E. E., , Rozel Guernsey, 
+Carlyle, D. A. , Morewood, Ont 
Chandler, E. G., Montreal, Que 
Collison, H, MeN., Dixon’s Corners, Ont 
Collison, J., Dixon’s Corners, Ont 
Crang, F. W., loronto, Ont 
Currie, W. D., B.A., Halifax, 
Dalton, C, H., Tignish, P.E.I 
*Dixon, J. D., Montreal, Que 
*Dixon, W. E., Montreal, Que 
Donovan, J. B., eee Maine 
+Dowson, C. K., Montreal, Que 
Duncan, J. W., Montreal, Que 
Egan, W. J., Sydney Mines, N.S 
Ellis, R, L., Youghall, N. B. 
Fairie, See ee Montreal, Que 
+Fearn, C, J., St. Johns, Nfid 
Featherston, H. C., Hamilton, Ont 


Eng 


N.S 


*Fleming, J. E., North Rustico, P.E.I 
Fuller, A. ‘T., B.A., Truro, N.S 
Fuller, H. T., Halifax, N.S 
*Gardner , RK, L., Almonte, we 
George, ke , Redwood, N.Y 
*Goodall, J. R., Ottawa, ‘Ont 
fGrant, W. W., Montreal, Que 
Harley, R. O,, Dublin, Lreland 
Hope, J. T., Glen Robertson, Ont 
Howard, A. C. P., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Hunter, E, N., McL., Mirrimac, Mass 


Jackson, UC. F,, Brockville, Ont 
* Johnston, R. De L., Montreal, Que 
Johnston, J. L., Martintown, Ont 
Jones, J. H., Broekville, Ont 
Keenan, F. TI’. J., Lindsay, Ont 
Kendall, A, L., Vancouver, B.C 
Ker, R. H., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Lawlor, F. E., Dartmouth, N.S 
“Learmonth, G. E., Montreal, Que 
Leggett, I, H,, Ottawa, Ont 
Lester, C. W., South Durham, Que 
Lidstone, A. co rs pelts W,, Ont 


Little, H, M., ., vondon, Ont 
Lomas, A. J. | Monte il, Que 
Lunney, T. H., St. John, N. B 


Lynch, J. B., decduric ton, N.B 
MacCarthy, F. H. , Ottawa, Ont 


) 
o> 








YBARe 
Mackay, M., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Mackenzie, S$. D., Sarnia, Ont 
Macneill, J , West River, P.E,I 











THIRD 


Armstrong, J. W., B.A., Bristol, Que 
Baird, J. A, Brucefield, Ont ‘ 
Ballantyne, C. T. , Ottawa, East, Ont 





* Double Course. 
+t Partial, 


(Munroe, A. T. 


*Ritchie. C. a is 


MacAleer, E, F., Bedford, Que 
McDonald, C. A., Milltown, N.B 
McDonald, E. E., Fort Qu’appelle, N. 
Wet 
McKay, Mines, N.S 


D.S,, Reserve 


Martin, E.A,, es mptville, Ont 
Meighen, W. Perth, Ont 


Millar, 
Miller, 
Moore, Rk, ¢ 
Moore, J. C., 
(Jue 
Morgan, A, D,, Nanaimo, B.C 
Moses, H C©., Galedonia, Ont 
Mullally, E. J., Souris, P.E.L 
Moose Cree k, 
Newcombe, W. E., Vancouver, 
Niven, J, K., London, Ont 
O’ Reilly, E. P., B.A., Hamilton, 
he 


S15 Soaik Durham, Que 

G. H.S., Alexandria, Ont 

G., Belleville, Ont 

D.V.S., St. Chrysostome, 


Ont 
B.C 


Ont 
Paradis, J. E., Montreal, Que 
Penner, E, B. A,, Gretna, Man 
Pittis W., Pl: \infield, N.J 
Redon, L. H. bee 2 , Victoria, B.C, 
Richards, B.A., Yarmouth, N.S 
Montreal, Qne 
Roberts, F. A., Waterboro’, Me 
Roberts, J., Woodburn, Ont 
Robertson, C, G., Hawkesbury, Ont 
Robertson, L. F., Stratford, Ont 
Robertson, K, D., St John, N.B 
Robertson, W, G., Montreal, Que 
Robidoux, E, L., B.A., Shediac, N.B 
Rogers, Re B., Peterborough, Ont 
Russel, C. K., i Bn Montreal, Que 
sro ).M., B.A,, Springtie id, Mass 
Sot cae C. A. , Waddington, N.H 
Ryan, W. T., B.A., Fredericton, N.B. 
Sanders, C. W., Kemptville, Ont 
jnenbicdy, W, EK., Woodstock, N B 
Shearer, Westmount, (ue 
Shearer, R L., Kelso, Que 
Simpson, E. G. W., B.A., 
Que 

Simpson, Bayview, P.E.I 
Snonteen, H, W., Moulinette, Ont 
Stentaford, G. L., Hear t’s C ‘ontent, Ntid 
Stevenson, J., B.A., Montreal, Que 
+Stewart, O. J., Russel, Ont 
+Tavlor, D. A,, Havelock, N.B 

Taylor, W. L , Waterloo, Que 

Tobin, A. J., Cornwall, Ont 
*Walker, H., New York City, N.Y 
Ward J, A., Lewiston, Maine 
Wiggin, W. L., Lowell, Mass 

*W hite, E, H., Montreal, Que 

W iley, B. E., Fredericton, N.B 
Williams, F T., Boston, Mass 

W illiams, W. , Remse n, N. "4 

+ Wilson, J. J., ’Montreal, que 


Lennoxville, 


Winter, D. K., Montre al , Que 
Wyman, HB.) BsAy , Chute & Blondeau, 
Ont 
YEAR, 


Bishop, T. E., Harvey Bank, N.B 
Brown, E. L., Cheste rville, Ont 
Butfett, C., B.A., Grand Bank, Nfid 


























































Burnett, P., 
Campbell, O. E., 
Carnwath, J. E. M., Riverside, N.B 
Cartwright, C., Kingston, Ont 
Charlton, G, A., Montreal, Que 
Chisholm, J., New Glasgow, N.S 
Clemesha, W. F., Port Hope, Ont 
Goates. H. W., Bass River, N.B 
Coffin, J. D., Charlottetown, P.E.] 
Cook, C. R., Montreal, Que 
Coristine, W. H., Montreal, Que 


Montreal, Que 
Apohagqui, N.B. 


Costello, A. E., Montreal, Que 
Cowperthwaite, W. M., Carboneer, 
Cox, J. R., Hull, Que 

Crozier. J. A., B.A., Grand Valley, Ont 


Donaldson, A. S., Brockville, Ont. 
cast lly J., B.A,, Sturgeon, P.E.] 
Doull, A. E., Montreal, Que 
Dutty, P. F., Charlottetown, P.E.I 
Eagar, W. H., Dartmouth, N.S 
Freeman, ©. H., B.A., Milton, N.S 
Galbraith, H. H., Westmount, Que 
Gibson. EB. J., Campbellford, Ont 
Gilday, A. L. C., B.A., Montreal, 
Gray, H. R. D., B.A., Montreal, 
Hall, A. Et Washington, Ont 
e. S, K ES As ; 


(Jue 
(vue 


Harvi , Newport, N.S 
Hasz: nd ©. F. L., Charlottetown, P.E.] 
Henry, CU. K. P., Ottawa, Ont 

Hiebert, G., Gretna, Man 

Hill, W. H. P., Montreal, Que 

Hughes, R, E., Ottawa, Ont 

Igoe, O. A., Tarrytown, N.Y 


J.. Freetown, P.E.I 
Ae. Leeds, (Jue 


Jardine, + 
Johnston, 


Jones, H. A., B.A ar eae ee N.B 
Kannary, B, Lek. B.. \., Northfield, Minn 


Keating, B. H., Moore, Ont 
Keating, H. T., Moore, Ont 
Littig, J. V., Davenport, lowa 


Maeckinnon, |. W., 
MacPherson, C., John’s, Nfld 
McAuley, A. G., Ventnor, Ont 


McConnell, RK. E., B.A., Montreal, Que 


FOURTH 


Akerley, A. W. K., Fredericton, N B. 
Alley. G. T., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Aylmer, A. L., Melbourne. 
Beadie, W-D., Lachine Locks, 
Bowles, ©. T., Ottawa, Ont. 
Bradley, J. H., Charlottetown, 
Branuen, J. P,, Montreal, Que. 
Brennan, F. A., St. Albans, Vt. 
Brown, W. Ay 3,A., Plattsburg, N.Y. 
Browning, W. E rphirsa Ont. 
Burnett, W. B RB. uUsSeX; 
Burris. J. S., erties, NS 
Cameron, L. G., , Case ades, 


(Jue. 


P.E.I. 


Ont. 


Que. 


Casselman, P. C., M« rrisburg , Ont. 
Conroy, R. J., P oar yh. Ont, 
Craig, J. E., North Gower, ¢ nt. 


\,, Buckingham, Que. 
Cunningham, A. A., Huntingdon, Que, 
Cuzner, G., Ottawa, Ont. 

Darche, ©, E,, Danville, Que. 

Drier, N. E., Woodstock, N.B. 

Dyer, BE. O., B.A., Sutton, Que. 
Faweett, R. F. M., Jamaica, W.L.I. 
FitzGerald, C. T., a irbor 
Fourney, F. W. B. Montreal, 
Francis, B., Sydn ey "iimes N 5 
Fuller, G. F. Le R., Sweetsburg, Que, 
Gaibraith, W.S., Lethbridge, ‘Alta, 


Cumming W, 


(Jue, 


Nfid 


Charlottetown, P.E., 


Breton, Nfld. 


) 
o 





Maxville, Ont 
N.S 


McDiarmid, W. B., 
NMeDonald, W. F., Westville, 


McKee, S. H., Mgrs A., Fredericton, N.B 
MeSorley, H. Enderby, B.C 
Martin, J. J., North Bay, Ont 

Martin, * W., Warden, Que 

May, L. W., Ottawa, Ont 


Morris, T. E. 

Norrison, A. S., Montreal, Que 
Morrison, G D., Vankleek Hill, 
Morrow, J. J., Fergus, Ont 


Ont 


Murray, L. M., Truro, N.S 
C’Sullivan, M. T., Little Glace Bay, C.B 


Kresge Mansonville, Que 
Paterson, A., B.A. oe (ue 
Paterson, W F., B.A., Montreal, Que 
Fattee, F. J., V canes *k Hill, Ont 
Patton, J. W. T., Ponds, N.S 
Payne, R. H., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Pope, E. | bes B.A... Belleville, Oni 
Porter, A, S., Powassan, Ont 
Reynolds, F. L., St. John, N.B 
Richard, F. A., B.A., Richibucto, N.B 
Robb, G. W. A., Oxford, N.S 
Ross, H., B.A, oi treal, Que 
Lowley, W. E., B Marysville, 
Rutherfurd, A. E., Loatoe. Eng 
Sayre, I’. D., Amherst, N.S 
Seriver, E. F., Hamilton, Ont 
Secord, E. R,, Brantford, Ont 
Shaughnessy, C. R., St. Stephen, N.B 
Snyder, A. E, W., Coaticooke, Que 
Sparrow, C. J,, Alexandria, Ont 


W.I.I 


N.B 


Steve tie KR. ie Danville, Que 
Stewart, C. A., Donvegan, Ont 
Symmes, C. R., Aylmer, Que 

Tanne A. H., Windsor Mills, Que 
Todd, B.A. , Victoria, B.C 

Tow hai hy gk Parrsboro’, N.S 
Turnbull, J. A., Bear River, N.5 
Turner, W. G., "BLA , Qnebec, Que 


Wilkins, F, F., Montreal, Que 
Wilmot, LeB. B., Oromocto, N.B 
Wilson, W. A., Carleton Place, Ont 


YEAR. 


Gillis, E. G., Indian River, P.E.! 

Gordon, A. H,, St. John, N.B. 

Gray, ©. F. A., Montreal, Que. 

Greene, E , Leitrim, Ont. 

Higgins, C — Victoria, B, 

Jaékson, s Westmount, py 

Jones, E.R B., Montreal , Que. 

Jones, D. , Maitland, Ont. 

Law, R., Ottawa, Ont. 

Levy, A., B.A., Montreal, Que. 

Lineham, D, M., Calgary, N.W.T. 

Loeb, A. A., Montreal, Que. 

Logie, A. E., Chatham, N.B. 

Love, R, H., Carleton Place, Ont. 

Macdonald, J. S,, Montreal, Que. 

Nackenzie, C. A., Toronto, Ont, 

MceCombe, J., Dublin, Ireland. 

NeDougall, A., Kippen, Ont. 

McIntyre, 2f D., Clifton, P.E.1, 

McKay, J. Morewood, Ont. 

Me cectude. W. C., M: urquette, Man. 

McNally, D. A., Abram’s V illage, P.E.I. 

MeN: wughton, F, M. A., B.A., Hunting- 
don, Que. 

MeNiece, T. G,, Carsonby, Ont. 

B., Ottawa, Ont, 

St. John, N.B. 

Montreal, Que. 


Mellon, P. 
Morris, T. E., St 
Moss, J. N,, 




















Moussean, FE. a ate Que. “abe it R. M., Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Murphy, E. ie John, N.B. Ryan, _W. Meas il, Que, 
Mussen, A. ’ peta a Que, Scott, 3 - Montreal Anne x, Que, 
Nash, A. 6. Ogdensburg, Ba Shore, ig a 5 ede. Toronto. Ont. 
Nicholson, F. J., BA. Vv ‘ietoria, B,C Sutherl: und, W ver Sea V iew. P.E.T, 
O’Brien, J. R. oe Ottawa , Ont, PE aon ai G. H, , North Sydney, NS. 
Peake, E. P. BA. Oshkosh, Wis. Tooke, Le ,B A. ,Montreal, Que. 
Peppers, H. W., , Frederic ton, ¥.B. Trites, B. ’ Petiteodi: uc, N.B. 

Phelps, S. E., Pl: rr ld, N.J. Tarnbull, T., Stratford, Ont. 

Pittis, H, , Pl: ainfield, N.J Whillans, H, re Nepean, Ont. 
Prodrick, Wess. Ottawa, Ont. Wilkins, W. . , Montreal , Que, 
Rajotte, E. C.F. - Montre: al, Que, Witherbee, W. Oe, Potsdam, N.Y. 
Ross, S.A: , Hintonburg, Ont. Wood, D. F. , Faribault, Minn, 

Ross, W. Si Martintown n, Ont. Woodley, J. W., Rockland, Ont. 


Name. 
Adams, Chaune ey A. 
Aseah, ‘Robt. G., 
Astle, "Phas. F., 
Blagr: ave, Robt. O.., 
Carlyle, "Ernest Ji, 
Carson, Hermon '@ 
Cole, ao: E., 
Crothe rs, Harold R., 
Crowell, ‘Sam.’ G., 
Doue et, Ré né Pe 
iF, aton, C ourtl und, 


) 


Ellison, feginald B. L., 


Fox, Frank H.. 


Harris, Spencer L, D., 


Jack, Milton, 
MeDonald, Sid. Bisy 
Muir, Kenneth ch, 
Munn. W. Clement, 
Murphy, Herbert H., 
Ogilvie, Guy, 
Price, Joe, 

Prayn, Wm, G.., 
Schrag, Astor 

Troop, G. Win., 
White, George D., 
Wilson, Thomas J 


t. ? 


i 


Anderson, Richard Big 
Barrington, Fred. H., 
Boulter, f. Henry, 
Brodie, "Hugh H., 
Brown n, Albe rt V., 
Brown, Edwin 0., 
Carr uthers, Chris., 
Charters, Herbert, 
Chipman, Warwick F 
Cole, G. Perey, 


"? 








FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Undergraduates. 


MIIRST YBAR. 


School. Residence. 
Starstead Wesleyan Coll., Coaticook, Q 
M. Lioc. Theol. Spa Peninsula, Gaspé, Q 
Albert College, Belleville, O., Little Metis, a 
M, Lioe. Theo. College, Rawdon, 
Woolstock Coll. Ins titute, W oodstoe Ik; 9 
Danville Academy, Nicolet Falls, Q 
apetaly Feller, Westmount, Montreal 

. Hrancis Coll. School, V enice. Q 
aaa Academy, N'5., Yarmouth, N.S 
St. Mary’s College, Montreal 
Westnount Acade my, Westmount, Montreal 
Rothesay Church Se. for Boys, Bear River, N.S 
Private Tuition, ; Montreal 
Private Tuition, Ottawa, O 
Montieal Coll, Institute, Chi i Ps ay Basin, Q 
Huntngdon Academy, Valleyfleld, Q 
Huntingdon Acade my, Huntingdon, () 
(Juebre High School, Quebec 
Almoite High School, Antrim, O 
Abingdon Se hool, 7 Montreal 
Privae Tuition, Campbelltown, N.B 
Napaiee Coll. Institute, Napanee, O 
Brantord Coll. Institute, Brantford, O 
M. Die. Theol. College, Montreal 
Jameon Ave, Coll. Institute, Toronto, O 
M. Die, Theol. College, Shawville, Q 

SECOND YEAR. 
Albeit College, Kenlis, Assa 
Wateloo Academy, Waterloo, () 
Pictm High School, Demorestville, 0 
MeGll C ollege, St. Henry, Montreal 
Montreal High ‘School. Mostreal 
Prine of Wales 0 Jollege, P.B.1 , Little York, P.E.T. 
Mont'eal Dioc. Theol. Volle ore Aylwin, Q 
Montreal High School, Montreal 
Abinzdon School, Montreal, Montreal 


Monte eal High $ School, Montreal 














































Name. 


Copeman, Joseph Hodge, 


Wm. U., 
Nelson C., 
Dickson, Norval, 
Fuller, George D., 
Harper, Robert J,, 


Cotton, 
Da vies, 


Hickson, Robert N., Abingdon Scho ol, Montreal, 
Ireland, A, Austin, M. Dioc. Theol. Coll., 
Ireland F, Charles, Montreal Coll. Institute, 
Irving, George, Prince of Wales Coll., P.E.L, 
Lindsay, J. Edwin, Montreal Dioc. Theol, Coll., 


Lochead, Arthur W., 


339 


School. 
(Jue bee His gh se hool, 


Feller Institute, Gr ande Ligne, Q., 


MeGill Normal School, 
Huntingdon Academe! 
St. Francis College, 

Montreal High Se shoo, 


ma mptville High School, 


High Se shool, 
ae ade >My ; 


McCormick, Alex. &S., bingdon School, 
McDonald, John, | cle al 
McEwen, John R., Huntingdon 
McLeod, Angus B Prince 


MeMurtry, Gordon 0., 
McMurtry; Shirley O. 
McNaughton Wm. G 
MePherson, Thomas, 
Mitchell, Isaiah 


; 
*) 


Edward, 


of Wales Coll., P 
Montreal High School, 
Montreal High School, 
Huntingdon Academy, 
Collegiate Institute, 
Private Tuition, 


Westmount, 
Vernon Bridge, 


ELL, 


Strat ford, 





Residence. 


Quebec 
Sweetsburg, Q 
Bedford, Q 
Allan’s Corners 
Adamsville, Q 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
P.E.I. 


? 
Rawdon, Q 


North Gower, 0 
Westmount, Montreal 
Montreal 


Dewittville, Q 
Springton, P.H.I 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Huntingdon, Q 
Stratford, 0 
Sherbrooke, Q 





Moffatt, Charles F., Montreal High School, Montreal 
Molson, Percival, Montreal High School, Montreal 
Mount, Hector P., Montreal Dioe. Theol. College, Montreal 
Mowatt, Joseph A,, Montreal High School, Montreal 
Parker, Dan. T., Lachute Academy, Cambria, Q 
Ross, Jno. M., University Coll., Toronto, Embro, UV 
Scott, Wm. J., Montreal High School, Montreal 
Scrimger, Francis A. C., Montreal High School Montreal 
Stephens, Laurence, Clifton College » Ene» Montreal 
Sterns, H. Edgar, Prince of Wales Coll., P.E.L., Charlottetown, P.E.L, 
Strong, Norman W., Waterloo Academy, Cambria, Q 
Tees, Fred. Montreal High School, Montreal 
Viner, Norman, Montreal High School, Montreal 
White, D. Roderick, Huntingdon Academy, Huntingdon, Q 
Williams, Hy. §&., Montreal High School, Knowlton, Q 
THIRD YBAR, 

Name. Residence. Name. Residence. 
Ainley, Laurence, Almonte, O | Luttrell, Hy P., Montreal 
Cochrane, Donald, Montreal | M: .ckinnon, Cecil G., Cow: ansville,@ 
Cohen, Abraham, Montreal | Maemillan, Cyrus J., Charlott? n, P.E.L 
Cooke, H. Lester, Montreal | Mitchell, Sydney, Montreal 
Orack, Isaac E,, Kingsbury, Q | Newson, Wm. V., Charlottetown,P.E.1 
Crowell, Bowman C., Yarmouth, N.S | Nutter, J. Appleton, Montreal 
DeWitt, Jacob, Montreal Radford, E. Alan, Montreal 
Dixon, James D, Montreal ' Reford, Lewis, Montreal 
Elder, Robert, Trout River, Q titchie, Charles F., Montreal 
Ells, Sydney C, Ottawa, OU Rowat, T. Alex., Athelstan, Q 
Ferguson, Colin C., Marshfield, P.H.1 Rowell, Arthur H., Montreal 
Forbes, Wilfrid, Vernon River Bridge, Scott, George W Montreal 

P.E.L | Scott, Harry E., Napanee, 0 
Grier, Geo, W., Montreal | Stewart, Donald, Dunbar, 0 
Hardy, Chas, A., Fortune Cove, P.E.I Walker, Horatio, L’Ile d’ Orléans, Q 
Horsfall, Frank L., Montreal Weinfield, Henry, Montreal 
Jeakins, Chas. E., Huntingdon, Q | Willis, Samuel J., Kingston, P.E.t 
ib J. Guy W., Montre: vl W oodley, Edward C., Montreal 


Lee, Hy. S., 


Kamloops, B.C 










. ‘y"7 
at 
FOURTH 
Nam ee Res iden Ce. 


Brown, Walter G.., 
Brace, Guy O. T., 
Cotton, Chas. M., 
Oumming, W. Gordon, 
Dixon, Wm. E., 
Duguid, Robert Colin, 
Ells, Hugh, 


Gardner, R. Lorne, 


‘ 
? 


Athelstan, Q 
Huntingdon, Q 
Sweetsburg 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Oitawa 

Brockville, O 
Goodall, James R., Ottawa 
Hardisty, Rich. H. M., Montreal 
Heeney, Wm, Bertal, Danford Lake, Q 
Henderson, Ernest H., Franklin Centre 
Holland, Thos, B., London, Eng. 
Johnson, R. De Lancey, Montreal 
Johnston, Wallace, Redsgrave, O 
Keith, Henry J., Smith’s Falls, 0 


Partial 


YEAR, 


Residence. 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Name. 
Larmonth, Geo, E., 
Laurie, Ernest, 
Lundie, John Alex., Montreal 
McClung, Robert K., Kingsbury, () 
McDonald, Paul A.St.Agnes de Dundee 
MacKay, Hector, Ripley, O 
McKenzie, Bertram §., London, O 
McLeod, Joho B., Springton, P.E.I 
Munroe, “hos. A., Montreal 
Patch, Frank S., Montreal 
Rice, Horace G, New Durham, O 
Robertson, Lemuel, Marshfield, P.E.J 
Thompson, James E., Coaticook, Q 
Waiawright, Arnold, Montreal 
White, E. Hamilton, Moatreal 


Students. 


A Student who is not an Undergraduate, or Graduate, is called a Partial 


Student. 


7 


The figure (1), (2) or (3), prefixed to a name, indivates that the Student takes 


a class in the corresponding year us well as in that where the name is found. 


FIRST Y 


Name. Residence. 


Andrews, John J., St, Lamberts 
Blackader, Gordon H., Montreal 
Boright, S. H., Sutton, Brome Co., Q 
Bradford, Wm. G., Montreal 
Brandt, Ed. E., 

Browne, H. Dalzell, 
Condé, Geo. D., Lancaster, O 
Coone, ASW. Manilla, UO 
Coulin, J. Ed., Montreal 
Curran, David, Kirkdale, 
Dempsey, W. B., Calabogie, U 
DesAulniers, Paul, Ottawa, O 
Donnelly, W. Hy., St, Henri, Montreal 
Green, R. J., Springford, O 


Montreal 


SECON 


Gorrie, () 
Pakenham, O 
London, U 


Ashton, W. J., 
Bailey, Thos. W., 
Barker, Arthur, 
(1) Bradford, Wm. G. 
Clarke, Wm. H., 
(1) Coone, A. W. 
Edwards, John A., Liverpool, Eng 
(1) Green, R. J. : 
Greenaway, R. B., Hamilton, O 
Greig, J. G@., Westmount, Montreal 
Hamilten,W. A., Carleton Place, O 
Kaine, Chris. C., Gorrie, 
Lapointe, Clé., Montreal 


Halloway, O 


D 


/ 


; 


W 


EAR, 


Nam é. 


Laughlin, Wm, A., 
MacCallum, J. D. G.., 
McDougall, Krroll Wes 
Millar, Wm., 
Morrow, John D.. 
Mosgrove, E.J. W 
Plant, Verner L.. 
Robertson, Hurry D., 
Shallow, T. Jack, 
Tanner, Ag. H. 
Thomson, Jas. A., 


Residence. 


Toronto, 8. 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Pembroke, () 
Toronto, () 
"” Mosgrove, VU 
Montreal 
Almonte, QO 
Montreal 
Joliette, Q 
Hamilton, () 

Thomson, Leslie C., Montreal 
Walker, John I, Toronto, O 
Wotherspoon, Hugh, Montreal 


YEAR. 


Lloyd, A. E., 
McLeod, N. V., 
Mathieson, Peter, 
Ogilvie, Lorne C, 
Oulton, Geo J., Moncton, N.B 
Philps, T., Melbourne, O 
Reeve, Sidney N., Montreal 
Sawyer, Thos. E., Woodham, O 
Staple, L. K: 
Sutelfffe, J. T., 
Swinton James, 
Turkington, Ed., 
Vickery, T. J., 


Thamesville, O 
Granby, () 
Foresters Falls, U 


Montreal 


Camlachie, O 
Rockton, O 
Maribank, O 


Smith’s Falls, O 
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Name. 


Ashton, W. J. 
Bailey, Thos. W. 
Barker, Arthur 
Clarke, Wm. H. 
Coone, A. W. 
Crabb, Geo. J. 
Green, R. J. 
Hamilton, W. A. 
Hicks, R., 


cn rN 
bo. bS 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Ne time. 


Miller, John H., 
Millson, Walter EK. 
Munroe, Wm., 
Oulton, Geo. : a 


Powell T., 
Pembroke, O 


Exeter, O 








Residence. 
Cashel, 0 

Glanworth, 0 

W oodstock, 0 


Almonte, 0 


Sands, H. Hayden 
Sawyer, Thos. E, 
Secord, Albert, 

Sutcliffe, wis 


New Durham, 0 


(2) Lioyd, A. E. Taylor, Alf. M., Montreal 

MacInnes, Finlay, Tippet, Ernest H., North Bay, 0 

S. Kinloss, Lucknow, 9 | (2) Vickery, T. J. 
Masson, W.D., St. Catharines, 9 Wiggins, M. E., Malakoff, 0 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Angell, E. £., Mooers, N.Y | (8) Oulton, Geo. J. 
(2) Greig, John G. | Runnells, Arthur E., Egypt, Q 
(3) Hicks, R. (3) Sands, Hy. Hayden 
(2) Kaine, Chris. C. (3) Secord, Alber 
(3) MacInnes, Finlay, Smith, G. Stoney Creek, 0 
(3) Munroe, Wm. 

B, A. 


Grace, Arch. H., 
Hutchison, David, 


Name. 
Baillie, Muriel L., 
Ellison, Ada A., 


Greenleese, Mary &., 


Hitchcock, Caroline L., 


Irving, Elizxbeth, 
Kingsley, Alice M., 


McLachlan, Jessie W., 
McLeod, May A.. 
Nolan, Annie Ws 
Smith, Miriam G., 
Warriner, J. Eva, 


Wright, Elizabeth A., 


Montreal 
Brechin, O 


DONALDA DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR WOMEN. 


/ ‘ndergraduates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


School. 


Westmount Academy, 
McGill Normal School, 


Misses Symmers & Smith’s School, 


Brockville Coll. Inst., 


Prince of W ales Coll., Pde 


H. 8, St 


Victoria 
Guelph Coll. Inst., 

Westmount Academy, 
Westmount Academy, 
Morrisburg Coll. Inst., 
M. G. H. 5B. 


Meyer, Jno. B., 


Robertson, Jao. ©. 


John, N.B., 


& Private Tuition, 
M. G. H. S. & Private Tuition, 


Montreal 
Kings Co., N.B 


vesidence. 
Westmount, Montreal 
Cowansville, Q 
Montreal 
Brockville, 9 
Vernon River Bridge, 
P.EI 
& Montreal H.S., 
Montreal 
Guelpb, 0 
Westmount, Montreal 
Westmount, Montreal 
Morrisburg, © 
Montreal 
Montreal 








SECOND 
Name. 
Bennett, C. Winifred, 
sickerdike, May C., 
Budden, Jessie M., 
sudden, Ellen M., 
Day, Daisy W., 
Huxtable, Gertrude M., 
Moison, Evelyn, 
Page, Harriet A., 
Radford, Isabel, 
Willis, Elizabeth [., 


Montreal G. 
Montreal G. 
Perth 


School. 


Montreal G. H. 
Montreal G. H. 
Montreal G. H. 


? 
Coll. Inst.., 
Montreal G. H. S.. 
Stanstead Wesleyan Coll., 
Misses Symmers’ 
Dunham Ladies Coll., 












YEAR, 


Residence. 

S , Montreal 
S., Lachine, Q 

Bas Montreal 

H. S., Montreal 
H. 8. Montreal Annex 
Montreal 

Montreal 


North Troy, Vt 
& Smith’s School, Montreal 
Westmount, Montreal 


THIRD YEAR 


Name. Residence. 
Brooks, Elizabeth A , 
Dey, Mary Helena, 

Garlick, Edythe A., 
Holman, Caroline E. 


Montreal | 
Simcoe, Q 
Montreal 
Summerside, 
P.E.1.. | 
Montreal 
Montreal] 


? 


Jackson, Ki. Gertrude, 
Lundie, Jessie F., 


FOURTH 


Armstrong, Catherine, Bristol, Q 
Brodie, Maret., Montreal 
Finley, Kathleen E., Montreal 
Holiday, Annie, Rawdon, Q 
Hurst, Isabel M., Montreal 
Johnson, Helena, Montreal 


Suid Se Ae ane tes 
King, Christina € & Sarnia 


Name. Residence 
McGregor, Claire R., Victoria, B.C 
Marcuse, Bella, Westmount, Montreal 
Perley, Frances B., | Upper Mauger- 

ville, Sunbury Co., N.B 


Rorke, Helen, St. Thomas, O 


Smith, Lillian A., Morrisburg, O 
YEAR. 
McDougall, Louise, Montreal 


McGil', I. Winifred, Ottawa, O 


Potter, Lucy E., Montreal 
Radford, Janet L., Montreal 
Reid, Lena McK., Montreal 


Reynolds, Elizabeth E.M.,Winchester, O 
Scrimger, Anna M., Montreal 


Partial Students. 


FIRST 


Montreal 
Mont real 


Vlad w +See ‘ 
Glasgow, | ot 


Blackwell, Alice M. Li 
Campbell, M. Roslyn, 
D umsken, Christina R., 


land 
Dixon, Jennie D., Montreal 
Evans, Beatrice L., Montreal 
Fortier, Georgina H., Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Gould, Emily DeW., 
Gurd, Muriel M , 


Harrington, Clare M., 


SECOND 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Mont real 


Armstrong, Mabel C., 
Clogg, Vivian E., 
Edwards, Alice M., 


Evans, Beatrice L., 


YEAR. 


Montreal 

st. Andrews’ Hast, Q 
Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Ottawa, O 
Montreal 


Hyde, Elsie, J. 
Lamb, Mary L., 
Lewis, Stephanie, 
Lightbound, Gertrude, 
Mariotti, Isabel, 
Peverley Evalyn L., 
Peverley, Hazel, 
Prowse, Florence, 
Rainey, 8. Frances, 
Sutherland, Alice D,, 


YBRAR. 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Girdwood, Dora E., 
Plimsoll, M. M. Gladys, 
(1) Prowse, Florence. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Hickson, A. Beatrice, Montreal 


Lamb, Mary L., 
Meighen, Maggie F. 5., 


(1) 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Richardson, Mabel H.., 
Thowas, M. Wolferstan, 



























Name. Residence. 
(3) Hickson, 
Hickson, ©. 


A. Beatrice. 


Mabel., Montreal 


Carr, Muriel B., St. 
Dover, M. Violette, Peter] 
Hammond, Elizabeth A., 
Jordan, Florence, Montrea 


KAR, 


Name. R 


esidence. 


Montreal] 
Montreal 


Mackenzie, Evelyn, 


Morris, Annie M., 


? 


Ly man, Kath. T., Montreal 
Pe rson, Katie C ‘ Montreal 
Pitcher, Ethelwyn R,, Iroquois, O 
Tatley, El Montreal 


eanor, 





FACULTY OF 


FIRST 


Addie, Thomas H., Sherbrooke, \ 
Baird, lexander, Sherbrooke, Q 
*Barclay, Malcolm D., Montreal 
Jarwick, William 8., Barrie, O 


anguishene, O 
Montreal 


Ottawa, VU 


Beck, Alfred E., Penet 
*Beauchamp, Leon, 
Bigger, Howell, 
*Blanchet, John S., Quebec, Q 
Brainerd, Herbert W., Montreal 
*Browne, H. Dalzell, Montreal 
Campbell, Charles McK., Winnipeg, 
Man 
Hamilton, O 
EE, Conmore, Alt., 
N.W T 
Montr 9] 
Durham, O 
Toronto, O 
ae 
Truro, N.S 
Wancreal 
ancouver, 


Krnest K 
Alfred 


Cape, 
Cardell, 


Charles W., 

Charles W,, 
ee beg 

Crawford, Stuart, 

a Eugene W. D. 

Cushing, Gordon C., 

De Pencier, Henry P., V 


Cassils, 
Corless, 
Coulson, 


N BW 


B.C. 
*Dobbin, Cyril E. B., Montreal 
Dunfield, John ©. W.,St. John’s, Nfld 
Sigel Albert, Montreal 
Dutcher, Howard K., Charlottetown, 


Pid. 
Montrea! 
Montreal 

Ottawa, QO 
Ottawa, O 
Montreal 


John H., 

*Byans, William H, 
*Harris, Allan Dale, 
*Harris, Speacer L. Dale, 
Hayne, Fergus C., 

Hicks, Thomas N,, Perth, 
Horsfall, Herbert, Lachine Locks, Q 
*iutchings, George R., Hamilton, Ber- 


Kidga T, 


eds 

“Hutchings, Somers C., Hamilton, Ber- 
muda 

Jackson, Philip T., Toronto, O 
*Johnston, Christopher F., San Dieg 
: Ual., S.A. 

Kerr, Alison P. R., Ape ala 
Montreal 


Labelle, Joseph, 


APPLIED 


“Watson, 


SCIENCE 


YEAR. 


Montreal 
George} N.B 
Montreal 

’s, Newfoundland 
Huntington, Q 

° v 


*Larin, Raoul, 

Lawrence, Hugh R., Bt. 
Lockerby, see A., 
rpeite g te Joh n 

Maclare: Rrancia H ., 
Mae Lead Russell M., Toronto, O 
Mathers, William R., St. John, N.B 
McBride, Wilbert G., Ingelwood, 0 
‘McLean, D. Jerrold, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I 
Robert Bw Montreal 

Archie J. Listowel, 
George G., Toronto, O 
Meee ce Shelburne, N.S 
Samuel , Drummondville, Q 
Cher’ Hamilton, O 
M.. Huntington, Q 
Peck, f ig Esmond, Mantesal 
*Porter, William J., Douglastown, N.B 
Pratt, Stephen &,, Cranbrook, B.C. 
*Prefontaine, Rolland, Montreal 
Ralph, Claude & Ottawa, O 
Robertson, Jon F., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I 
Harry E., Napanee, O 
Alexander L., Quebec, Q 
Smith, Gerald, St. Johns, Q 
Smith, J. Macdonald Petitcodiac, N.B 
Smith, Ralph Ki. Windsor, N.5 
Sterns, Frank HE. Morrell, Pe I 
*Stuart, Charles J,, Montreal 
Trenholme; Harold W.. Montreal 
*Trimingham, Charles L., Barbadoes, 
W.I 
Ormstown, 
Montreal 
Montreal 
roy Line, Vt., 


Meldrum, 
*Meyers, 
Mitchell, 
Murphy, 
Newton, 
Onderdonk, 
Pearson, Hartle y 


*KScoft : 


Sewell, 


Walsh, 
*Ward, 


William N.,, 
Roger, 
tobert Gis 


Weagant, Roy A., De 


U.S.A 

Whiteway, F. H. Clare, St. John’s, New- 
foundland 

Whitley, Herbert A., Montreal 
Yuile, Herbert, Montreat 











3 £1 


SECOND 
) Archer, Augustus R., New York. 
U.S.A 
Askwith, Charles E., Ottawa, O 
i Blanchard, Arthur C. D., Wind sor, N a 
| Blue, Allen P., K Lustig, () 
i boyd, Hugh ",, Montreal 
; Brecken, Walter R., Charlottetown, 
P.E.I 
pearehelt, George B., New Campbellton, 
N.S 


| Burson, Herbert A., 
+ Burwell, Ernest V. 
SCameron. Hugh D,, 


St. Catharines, 0 
London, 8) 
Montreal 


Cary, George "M.. Goderich, O 
Clement, She sldon B., Clinton, 0 
. Bediney t., St. Albans, Vt., 

U.S.A 

*Cowen, Edwin A. Aw, Montreal 
corer William H., Halifax, N.S 
| Edwards, William M., Ottawa, O 
iF leming, James M., Halifax, N.S 


Flint, William G. 
Fraser, Donald O.. 
Free het te, Howells, 

| Fry, D: avid M., 

| Gagnon, Kdmund &,, 
Galbraith, Malecoim T., 
Glassco, Archie P, §., 
} Hampson, K. Greville, 


Montreal 
Glasgow, N.S 
Ottawa, O 
Bright, O 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Hamilton, ) 
Montreal 


New 


THIRD 
Allen, Samuel J., Maitland, N.S. 
Anglin, James ip Kingston, O 
| Arkley, | sorne M., East Angus, Q 
Barber, Rene R.. Georgetown, O 
, Black, Thompson T.,  Sacky ille, N.B. 
| Buchanan, Fitzherbert P., Montreal 
Buffett, A: a ‘¢ Grand Bank, Nfid. 
 Burgogne, Stanley Pfr Halifax, N.S. 


Byers, Archibald F. 
Jorrive: vu, Raoul de B. 
Coussirat. Henri A., 
Cowans, Frederick, 
Donaldson. Hugh W., 
_ Dunean, G. Rupert, 
Ewart, Geo. R., 


Gananoque, O 
Iberville, Q 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Hamilton, O 
Montreal 
Kilauea, Kanai, 
Hawaiian Islands 

Fraser, John W., Charlottetown. P.E.I 
Forman, Andrew S., Montreal 
Gillean, R. Hampson, Montreal 
Glasseo, Jack G,, Hamilton, O 


? 


| 
| 





Hamilton, Geo. M., Peterboro, O 
FOURTH 
Archibald, Ernest M., Halifax, N.S 
Austin, Claude V, C., Ottawa, O 
Bachand, George As Montreal 


B laylock, Selwyn G., 


| Danville, Q 
} Bowman, Archibald A., 


N. Glasgow,N.S 





YEAR, 
Higman, Ormond, Ottawa, O 
Howard, Rupert F,, Lachine, Q 
Jamieson, George E, "i Montreal 
Kane, Roderic ‘k A. C. Montreal 
Labatt, John S., London, O 
Lloyd, Herbert M., New W est minster, 
B.C 
Lowden, Warden K.,, Montreal 
McKenzie, 3ertram §., London, O 
McLaren, John, Montreal 
Millar, James L., Pembroke, O 


Bridge, O 
Toronto, O 
Mont real 


Ogilvie, Paul, 
Palmer, Ernest K., 
Paterson, Charles Rig 


1 . 
Cummings’ 


Pyke, Gordon McT.,, Montreal 
Reynolds, Leo B., Waterford, 0 
Ritchie, Joseph N., Halifax, N.S 
Schwitze r, Thomas a ee Ottawa, O 
Scott, Henry M., Montreal 
Taylor, Charles Wey Richwood, O 
Tupper, Charles, Vancouver, B.C 


Wakeling, Otty S., St. John, N.B 
Ward, Perey W., Lachine, Q 
*Watson, Hugh, Montreal 
Wells, Samuel §., Montreal 


White, Gerald V., Pembroke, O 
*Wh ite way, Wm. V.E., St. John's, Nfld 
Wilson, Thomas A. W averley, Halifax 

Co,, NS 


YEAR, 


*Howard, Lawrence 0., 
Maclaren, George McG. 
Macmaster, Arthur W,, 


Maemillan, George Pp,” 


Lachine, () 
Ottawa, O 

Montreal 
Petrolia, O 


Miller, Angus K., sridgeburg, O 
Montgomery, George, Morrisburg, O 
Moore, Ernest Miay Peterborough, QO 
Nelson, George J. Halifax, N.S, 
Neville, Thos. P. J Halifax, N.S. 
Osborne, J. Ewart, Toront to, . 
*Parizeau, Henri D., Boucherville, Q 
Percy, Lloward M.., Montreal 
Robe rtson, Philip W.K. i 

Mexico City, Me ees 
Shepherd, Harry L., Brocky ille, 
Sise, Paul F., wouter 
Smith, George B., Stratford, O 


St. George, Harry I, Montreal 
*Staveley, Edward B., Quebec 
Walker, Frank W., Montreal 


YEAR. 


Wolfville, N.S- 
Montreal 


Burgess, R. Earl, 
Campbell, Norman M 


ba 
Colpitts, Walter W., Moncton, N.B. 
Dargavel, James §., Elgin, O 
Davidson, William A., Peterboro, O 
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Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Brockville, O 
Bridgeville, N.5. 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal 

St. John, N.B. 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal! 
Montreal 
Kingston, O 
Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal 


Denis, Leopold, 

Ewan, Herbert M., 
Fetherstonhaugh, E dward P., 
Fraser, Charles E., 
Fraser, Harold, 
Fraser, James W., 
Gagnon, Louis F., 
Gisborne, Lionel L., 
Gough, Richard T., 
Grier, Arthur G., 
Hawke) r, James aT: 
Hickey, John V. 
Hutchinson, William S., 
Hyde, George T., 

Hyde, James C., 
Kirkpatrick, Stafford F. 
MacInnes, Henry W. 
McLaren, Archibald is 


William B., 
McLeod, Norman M., 
Moore, William, M.: 
Morgan, Ché irles Bi, 
Nicholls, Harry G., 
Peden, F rank, 
Pergau, Harry, 
Pitcher, Norman C., 
Preston, John A., 
Shaw, John A., 
Stevens, Angus P., 
VanHorne, Richard B., 
Waller, George W., 
Wenger, Edgar L., 

| Whyte, John §., 

| Wilson, Robert M., 
Yorston, Louis, 

| Young, William M., 


| McLean, 


McLea, Ernest H., Montreal Yuile, Norman M., 
POST GRADUATES. 
McCarthy, Geo. A., B.A.S¢., | Scott, James H., 
Moncton, N.B. 
Partial Students. 


Atherton, Harold S., Bolton, Eng. 
Cunningham, Lawrence H., London, 
Eng. 


Harvey, Herbert, 
Henry, Arthur R., 
Hersey, Milton L., B.A.Se., 
Howden, Miss J., 

Irwin, Miss M. ., 


London, Eng, 

(Juebec 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


FAQULTY OF COMPARATIVE MEDICINE 


Pictou, N.S 
Montreal 
Ottawa, 0 
Hamilton, 0 
Toronto, 0 
Montreal 
Lyn, O 
Stanstead, Q 
Toronto, 0 
Montreal 
Dunham, & 
Montreal 
Bartonville, 0 
Ayton, 0 
Osgood, 0 
Montreal 
Pictou, N.S. 
Renfrew, O 
Montreal 


Outremont, @ 


Lewis, Francis B., Nottingham, Eng. 
Macdonald, Miss M. L., Montreal 
Mac Vicar, ‘John, Harrietsville, 9 
Oulton, ¢ teorge J., M.As, Moncton, N.B. 
Lah ath, Miss H., Montreal 
Sands, Henry H., Montreal 
Sapth; “George W. ; Montreal 

Miss W., Montreal 


Sparrow, 


VETERINARY SCIENCH, 


FIRST YEAR. 


Hemmingtord, 
Sussex, N. 2 


Kennedy, Geo. A,, 
Manchester, Walter, 


Rork, John T., 
Tamblyn, David, 


Paquin, Chas. H., 3arre, ' Mass. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Allen, Frank T Springfield, Mass. | Stanbridge, Geo. W., 
Humphreys, B. F., Boston, Mass. 
Smith, W. ¢ Winnipeg, Man. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Gellatly, 
Groves, J. W 
Hammond, E. 


George, 


Huntingdon, Q 


* Hamilton, O 
4 Montreal 


Henderson, Colin M., 
Kato, Y., 


McGregor, James, 


Boston, Mass. 
Berks, Eng. 


Hubbardston, 
Mass. 


Montreal 
Tokyo, Japan 
Aubre J) Q 








——— 
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COLLEGES AFFILIATED IN ARTS. 


Fyles, Winifred, 
Gibsone, George F., 
Kinnear, Jas. Alex., 


Fraser, Ella M , 
Nicholson, Wm., 


Reid, A. 58.. 


Fyles, Faith, 


Laverie, Jas. H.,, 


Jackson, Emma, 
Meiklejohn, Harriet T. 


’ 


1 


Beemer, Miss 5., 
Bishop, Miss B., 
Duffet, Miss Grace, 
Dunkerly, Miss Cora, 
Duplessis, Captain, 
Forrest, Miss Adah M., 
Foulds, Mr. Archibald, 
Foulds, Mrs. Archibald, 
Fry, Miss, 

Gibsoue, Miss, 

Glass, Miss K., 
Graham, Robt. M., 
Levasseur, Major, 
Macdonald, Miss K., 
MacLeod, Miss Effie, 
MacNaughton, Mr. F. 
MacRae, Rev. D., 
MacRae, Mrs. D., 
MacRae, Miss V., 
Marsh, Mrs., 


MORRIN COLLEGE, QUEBEC. 
Und ergraduates, 


FIRST YEAR. 


Miller, Wm, £, C., 
Munn, Emma M., 


Raymond, Florence M. C., 


SECOND YEAR. 


Ritchie, Jessie R., 
Smith, Esther M., 


THIRD YEAR, 


) 


| MacRae, D. N 


FOURTH YEAR. 


| Seifert, Fred W. 


Partial Students. 


Pope, Miss B., 
Pope, Miss Louisa, 
Poston, Mrs., 
Reid, Miss, 
Ritchie, Miss M,, 
Rothney, W. 0O., 
Scott, Miss R., 
Simpson, Miss, 
Staveley, Miss, 
Symonds, Wm.., 
Tait, Rev. D., 


Thomson, Miss, 


Tremaine, Miss T. F. 
Turner, Miss E., 
Vincent, Miss, 
Webster, Miss 8S. R, 
Walon, Mrs. F. W. 
Woodside, Mr. 





Tremaine, Miss L. L., 


? 





geet OE 
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Observatory. 


“ 


Latitude, N. 45° 307 17”. Longitude, 4" 54™ 18*, 67. 


Height above sea level, 187 ft. 
Superintendent—C. H. McLerop, Ma.E. 

Meteorological Observations are made every fourth hour, beginning 
3h o™ Eastern standard time; also at 8" o™ and 20" 0™. Independent 
series of bi-hourly temperature observations are also made. (This 
series will shortly be replaced by an automatic temperature record 
by means of the Callendar recorder.) The principal instruments em- 
ployed are two standard mercurial barometers; one Kew standard 
thermometer: two Pastorelli thermometers; one maximum thermo- 
meter; one minimum thermometer; one set of six self-recording ther- 
mometers, with controlling clock, battery, etc.; two anemometers; one 
wind vane; one anemograph, with battery, etc.; one sunshine recorder; 
one rain-band spectroscope; and one rain gauge. 

The Anemometer and Vane are on the summit of Mount Royal 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the Observa- 
tory. They are 57 feet above the surface of the ground and 810 feet 
above sea level. 

Soil temperatures are observed, in co-operation with the Physical 
Laboratory, by means of platinum thermometers at depths ranging 
from one inch to nine feet. 

The Astronomical Equipment consists of:—The Blackman Telescope 
(6% in.); a photoheliograph (4% in.); a 3% in. transit with striding 
level, etc.; a prismatic (8 c.m.), transit instrument, also arranged as 
a zenith telescope; a 2 in. transit in the prime vertical; two 
collimating telescopes; one sidereal clock; one meantime clock; 
one sidereal chronometer; one meantime chronometer; one chrono- 
graph; batteries, telegraph lines and sundry minor instruments, 

Observations for clock errors are made on nearly every clear 
night. Time signals are distributed throughout the city by means of 
the noon time-ball, continuous clock signals, and the fire alarm bells; 
and to the country, through the telegraph lines. 

The longitude of the Observatory was determined in 1892 by 
direct ‘telegraphic connection with Greenwich and with exchange of 
observers and instruments. The position is believed to be the most 
accurately determined in America. 

Courses of instruction are given in the use of the meteorological 
instruments, see page 88, and in astronomical work to the Fourth 
Year Students in the Civil Engineering Courses, see page 123. 








Alniversity Gymnasium. 


Medical Examiner. and Instructor.—R. Tatr McKenzirz, B.A., M.D. 


The classes, which are open to Students of all the Faculties, will 
meet at the University Gymnasium, at hours to suit, as far as pos- 
sible, the convenience of Students, and which will be announced at 
the commencement of the Session. 

The recent addition of some special apparatus enables the in- 
structor to devote some attention to the application of exercise in 
treating special cases of weakness or deformity, which should be 
reported to him before the regular class work is undertaken. 

THE WICKSTEED SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS FOR PHYSICAL 
CuLTURE (the gift of Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) are offered for competition 
to Students of the graduating class and to Students who have had 
instruction in the Gymnasium for two sessions; the silver medal to 
the former, the bronze medal to the latter. 

The award of these medals is made by Judges, appointed by the 
Corporation of the University. 

Every competitor for.the silver medal is required to lodge with 


the Judges, before the examination, a certificate of good standing 
in the graduating class signed by the Dean or Secretary of the 
Faculty to which he belongs, and the medal will not be awarded 
to any Student who may fail in his examination for the degree. 

Classes for Women Students will be conducted in the new gymma- 
sium of the Royal Victoria College by qualified lady instructors. 

REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE COLLEGE GROUNDS AND ATHLETICS. 

All matters relating to the management of the College grounds 
and of Out-Door Athletics and Sports are under the control of a 
Committee consisting of:— 

One Governor, 

The Principal. 

One Member of the Faculty. of Arts. 

One Member of the Faculty of Apphed Science. 
One Member of the Faculty of Law. 


One Member of the Faculty of Medicine. 
One Member of the Faculty of Comp. Medicine. 
One Graduate. 

, * One Undergraduate, member of the Football Club. 
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One Undergraduate, member of the Tennis Club. 
One Undergraduate, member of the Cricket Club. 
One Undergraduate, member of the Hockey Club. 
The President of the Athletic Association. 

The several Members of the Committee are elected annually by 
their respective bodies; and the Committee meets for organization 
on the first Saturday of February in each year. The Undergraduate 
Members of the Committee are entitled to vote only on matters re- 
lating to Athletics. 


The following extracts are made from the rules and regulations 
of the Committee, for the guidance of Members of the University 
and the several Athletic Clubs and Associations which are from 
time to time permitted to use the grounds: 

The University and McTavish Street gates shall be closed between 
6 p.m. and 7 a.m. on week days and the whole day on Sunday. 

The Sherbrooke Street gates shall be closed between 10 p.m. and 
6 a.m. 

Such persons as are entitled to use the Grounds shall be provided 
with tickets renewable each year. 

Those entitled to tickets are the Members of the University, and 
Prominent Benefactors, and the families of Governors and Professors. 

The several Clubs shall be permitted to issue special tickets (with- 
out charge), entitling the holders to admission to the Grounds for 
the purpose of viewing matches, or for other special occasions of 
public interest. 

All Students desirous of taking part in football matches, or other- 
wise engaging in violent athletic contests, must pass a medical ex- 
amination, to be held under the direction of the Superintendent of 
the Gymnasium. A complete record of all such examinations shall 
be kept by the Superintendent or other officer appointed to this duty. 

All Clubs must submit their Regulations, Rules and By-Laws, and 
any changes in the same, for the approval of the Committee. They 
must make application for the use of such portions of the Grounds 
as they require, and for any special privileges. 

All organized games must be under the auspices of a recognized 
club, and all persons taking part in games on the grounds must be 
dressed in club costume or “flannels.” 

The Athletic Association must submit its programme for each year 
for the approval of the Committee. 

All Undergraduates of the University, are required to pay a fee 
of two dollars ($2.00) for the use of the Grounds. The amount so 
paid is handed over to the Committee, and is by it expended in ‘the 
interest of College Athletics and in the permanent improvement of 
the Grounds. 








Alniversity Societies. 


GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
INCORPORATED 24TH JULY, 1880. 


Officers 1898-99. 


President—C. W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss H. R. Y: Reid, B.A.; Miss C. M. Derick, 
M.A.; Peers Davidson, M.A. 

Secretary—Homer M. Jaquays, B.A., B.A.Se. 
Treasurer—Francis Topp, B.A., B.C.L. 

Resident Councillors—F. D. Adams, M.A.Sc., Ph.D.; M. C. Baker, 
D.V.S.; Arch. MacArthur, B.A.;: A. R. Holden, B.A., B.C.L.: A. R 
Hall, B.A., B.C.L-; Chas. Wilson, M.D. 

Non-Resident Councillors—Hon. W. W. Lynch, D.C-L., Knowlton, 
Que.: Rev. E. H. Krans, LL.D., New York: S: J. Tunstall) Baa 
M:D., CM., Vancouver B.C.; W. W. White, M.A., M.D., St. John, 
N.B.; Robert H.-Conroy, B.C.L., Aylmer, Que.; J. J. MacLaren, 
ude ., .Loronto, : Ont. 


McGILGL APPLIED SCIENCE SOCIETY. 


Hon. President—Dr. H. T. Bovey. 
Advisory Committee—Prof. F. D. Adams, J. M. McCarthy, M. L. 
Hersey, A. L. Mudge, R. F. Ogilvy. 
Hon. Sec.-Treasurer—J. G. G. Kerry (Engineering Building, McGill 
University). 
President—R. H. Gillean, Mining and Chemistry, ’oo. 
1st Vice-President—J. T. Anglin, Civil and Architecture, ‘oo. 
and Vice-President—J. G. Glassco, Electrical, ’oo. 
ard Vice-President—A. W. MacMaster, Mechanical, ’o0. 
Secretary—B. S. McKenzie, ’or. 
Treasurer—E. E. Palmer, ’or. 


b 


and Year Representatives—A. FE. Beck and H. E. Scott. 
Editorial Board—G. M. Cary, ’0o, Chairman; S. J. Burgoyne, 00; 
G. M. Hamilton, ’00; H. A. Burson, ’ot. 
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ALUMNA: SOCIETY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY, 


President—Georgina Hunter, B.A. 
Laro- Iy perl ' 
V ice Presidents Kate M. Campbell! B.A.; Jessie Brown, B.A. 
Cor. Secretary—Frances R, Angus, B.A. 
Assistant Cor, Sec-—Muriel Carr, B.A 
Kee. Secretary—Elizabeth Hall, B.A. 
Assistant Rec. Sec—J. Ethel Hurst, B-A 
a l’reasurer—Eleanor Tatley, B.A. 
Qi! a ie oie Va . . f - ~~ 
Additional cog ers oy Committee of Management of Girls’ Club—Helen 
> T % Syl ) ' nae rh 
R. Y. Reid, B., Carrie M. Derick, M.A.; L. Ethel Armstrong, BA. 


OITAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZED I89O. 


Hon. President—The Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, P.C., 
K..C.M.Gi, ELsb: 
President—William C. Cousens, M.D.. C.M. 

Vice-Presidents—George C. Wright, BA, BeC.iG-5:(Ay (BE, Barlow, 
M.A; E. LL. Quirk, M.D., -C.M. 

Secretary—H. M. Ami, M.A., D.Sc. (Geological Survey, Ottawa.) 

lreasurer—J. H. Larmonth, B.A.Sc. 

Council—R. W. Ells, LL.D.; R. H. Conroy, B.C.L.: D.'B. Dowling, 
B.A.Se.; W. Bell Dawson, M.A., Ma.E.; M. F. Connor, B.A.Sc. 


NEW YORK GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILi, 
UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZED 1895. 


President—Rev, Edward H. Krans, M.A., LL.D. 
Ist Vice-President—Wolifred Nelson, M.D., C.M., F.R.GS. 
and Vice-President—James A. Meek, M.D., C.M. 
3rd Vice-President and Treasurer—Hiram N. Vineberg, M.D., C.M. 

Secretary—W. Ferguson, M.D., C.M., 948 E. 166th St.. New York. 

Executive Committee—Rev. J. J. Rowan Spong, M.A., B.C.L., LL.B.; 
Geo. C. Becket, M.D.; Harcourt Bull, B.A. 

Non-Resident Councillors—Right Rev. J. D. Morrison, M.A., D-D., 
Bishop of Duluth; bap Charles Bancroft, M.A., Sanbornville, N.H.; 
Wm. Osler, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P.L., F.R.S., Baltimore, Md.; Thiorins 
Kelly, M.D., ae Oates. Neb.; Rev. J. C. Bracq, Vassar College, 
N, Y.; H. Holton Wood, B.A., Boston, Mass. 


aire SS 
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McGILL GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF TORONTO. 
ORGANIZED 1896. 
MacLaren, Q.C., LL.D. 
H. A. Burritt, M.D. 
and Vice-President—A. k- Lewis, B-A., Q.C. 
Henderson, B.A., 48 King Street, West. 
B.A. 


President—J. J. 
tst Vice-President- 


Secretary—k. B. 


Treasurer—A. H. U. Colquhoun, 
Executive Committee—J. Algernon Temple, M.D.: C. Swabey, B.A; 
Sweeney, D.D.; George Pringle, 


B.A.; Rev. Canon 


P. E. Ritchie, 
M.D.; Frank Pedley, B.A. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SOCIE Ty OF GRADUATES’ OF 


McGILL UNIVERSITY. 
President—W. A. Carlyle, Ma.E. (Rossland). 
Vice-Presidents—J. M. McGregor, B.A-, B.A.Se. (Slocan City); 
Walter Hunter, B.A. (Nanaimo); Rev. W. Leslie Clay, B.A. (Vie 
toria); Rev. H. M. McIntosh, B.A. (Vancouver). 
Secretary—W. J. McGuigan, M.D., LL.B. (Vancouver)- 
Treasurer—Simon J. Tunstall, B.A., M.D. (Vancouver). 
Executive Committee—D. B. Holden, B.A.. M:D. (Victoria); Hon. 
R. E. McKechnie, M.D. (Nanaimo); G. W. Boggs, M.D. (New West- 
minster); J. M. Leievre, M.D. (Vancouver); J. C. Guillim, B-A.Se 
(Slocan City). 

THE NEW BRUNSWICK GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


ORGANIZED 1806. 
(Hampton, N.B.). 
John, N.B.). 


H. Wetmore, M.D. 
Waterloo street, 


-B. S. Price, M.D. (ot- 
Secretary-Treasurer—). H. Scammel, M.D. 


St. John, N.B.). 
Executive Committee—J. H. King, M-D.; W. L. ] 


President—F. 
Vice-President 
(70 


Ellis, M.D. 


WOVA SCOTIA SOCIETY OF MeGILL GRADUATES. 


ORGANIZED 1806. 

Hon. President—Rev. Robert Laing, M.A. (Halifax). 
President—John McMillan, M.D. (Pictou). 

ist Vice-President—F. S. Yorston, M-D. (Truro). 

Talifax). 


ond Vice-President—James Ross, M.D. (I 
Sec.-Treasurer—W. H. Hattie, M-D. (Nova Scotia Hospital for the 
Insane, Halifax). 
- M.D.: Wm. Jakeman, D.V.S.; 


Executive Committee—A. I. Mader 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, M.D.; J. W. Clarke, M.D. 
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Mc3SILL GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
BEDFORD. 
ORGANIZED 1808. 
Hon. President—Hon. W. W. Lynch, D.C.L. (Knowlton), 
President—Rey. E. M. Taylor, M.A. (Cowansville). 
Vice-Presidents—C. A. Nutting, B.C.L. (Waterloo); R. T. E. Mac- 
Donald, M.D. (Sutton); Hon. J. C. McCorkill. B.C.L. (Cowansville). 


Sec.-Treasurer—W. O. Lambly, M.D., C.M. (Knowlton). 


NEW ENGLAND SOCIETY OF McGILL GRADUATES. 
ORGANIZED 1899. 

President—John S. McLennan, B.A. (Boston). 
Vice-President—G, A, Fagan, M.D. (North Adams). 
Vice-President—Arthur E. Childs, B.A.Sc. (Boston). 

3rd Vice-President—Rev. J. F. Langton, M.A. (Waltham), 
Secretary-Treasurer—Charles E. Cameron, M.D., (Box 3271, Boston). 
Councillors—H. Holton Wood, B.A.. (Derby); Jos. Williams, M.D., 
(Boston); Miles M. Martin, M.D.. (Boston); 
MacDougall, M.A., Ph.D. 
Parker, D.V.S. (Haverhill). 


Is 


} 
b 
2nd 


Robert 
(Cambridge); John M. 


UNDE iGRADUATES’ LITERARY SOCIETY. 
CONSTITUTED 1880. 
President—Lemuel Robertson, Arts, ’99 
Ist ice-President—E. G. Place, Law. ’ot. 
” 2nd Vice-President—J. Appleton Nutter, Arts 
Treasurer—D. M. Rowatt, Law, ’or. 
Secretary—C. J. Macmillan, Arts, 
Assistant Secretary—( T. 
Committee—A,. R. McMaster, B.A.., 
Robert Elder, Arts ’00; E 
Arts, ‘or. 


. 00. 


"00. 

L: Ogilvie, Arts, ’o2, 

Law, ’o1; F. S. Patch, Arts, ’99; 
- E. Brown Arts, ’o1; W. G. Macnaughton, 


DELTA SIGMA SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED I884. 
President—Mary H. Dey. 
Vice-President—Evelyn Molson. 
Sec-Treasurer—Elizabeth Irving. 
Committee—Kathleen Finley, B.A.; Winifred Bennett; Isabel Radford 
McGILL COLLEGE CLASSICAL CLUB. 
For the purpose of fostering a greater interest in and promoting the 
further study of Classical Languages, Literature and’ Art. 
Hon. President—Principal Peterson. 
Hon. Treasurer—Prof. 


A. Judson Eaton, Ph.D. 
President— 


Se a 
— - 


—— 








McGILL HISTORICAL CLUB. 
President—Ed. C. Woodley 
President-—E- G. Place, B.A., Law, ol. 


Cp -iari., ‘S. Williams,) Arty, Of 


JECT CEU? |} 
Executive Comintittee Prot. G. W. 
Arts, 00; W. S. Chipman, /\rts, OL. 


Colby, M.A., Ph.D. J. DeWitt, 


THE McGILL MINING SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED I8QI- 


President-—Dr. B. J. Harrington. 
P. Macmillan, App. Sc., 00. 


{ Ge. OC 
\pp. SCs. OCs 


Hon. 
President—G. 
Vice-President—F. Cowans, . 
Sec.-Treasurer—A. R. Archer, App. 5c., Or. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN As OCIATION OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY. 


Oxnject.—To promote the piety of its members and the cause of 


Christianity in the University. 
MEMBERSHIP.—The active 
luates and Students of the University who are 
and Student of good 


recep- 


Membership of the Association shail 
consist of Gra members 
\ny Graduate 


Protestant church. « 
associate member: A social 


of some 


moral character may become an 
tion is given to new students at the beginning of the session. 
OFFICERS FOR 1899-1900. 
Hon. President—Sir J. W. Dawson. 
President—E. C. Woodley, Arts, 1900- 
ist Vice-President—J. R. Cox, Med., 1900. 
ond Vice-President—H. A. Burson, App. Sci., 190I. 
Rec. Secretary—A. E. Doull, Med., 1900. 
Treasurer—W. H-. DeBlois, App. Sc., 1901. 
Assist. Treasurer—L. M. Curran, Med.,, 1902. 


General Secretary—George Irving, Arts, 190!. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 

Religious Meetings—Prof. H. F. Armstrong. 
Bible Study—W. G-. MacNaughton, Arts, 1901: 
Social—F. J. Tees, Arts, 1901. 
Membership—J. R. Cox, Med., 1900. 
Missionary—C. McPherson, Med., 1900. 
Musical—A- E. Doull, Med., 1900. 
Finance—W. H. DeBlois, App. Sci., 1901. 
Work for New Students—Geo. Irving, Arts, I190T. 
Building—E. C. Woodley, Arts, 1900. 
Graduates—W. F. Hamilton, M.D. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHED I887 (As THEO Dora SOCIETY). 
Oxsject.—The development of Christian character in the members, 
and the development. of active Christian work, particularly among 
the young women of the University. Open for membership to sta- 
dents of the Royal Victoria College for Women. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 
President—Edythe Garlick. 
Vice-President—Winifred Bennett. 
Cor. Secretdry—Lillian Smith. 
Rec. Secretary—Elizabeth Irving. 
Treasurer—Jessie McLachlan. 


CONVENERS OF COMMITTEES. 
Devotional—Mary H. Dey. 
Lheo Dora—Harriet Page. 
Membership—Lillian Smith. 

Kelhef—Helen Rorke. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 

Hon. President—Principal Peterson. 
President—Percy Molson, Arts. ’or. 
Vice-President—P. F. Sise., App. Sc., ’oo. 

Secretary—P. W. K. Robertson, App. Sc., ’oo. 

Fon. Treasurer—Prof. S. H. Capper. 

Treasurer—C. J. Macmillan, Arts, ’oo. 
Representatives—Arts: J. Henry Boulter, ’or: Applied Science: A. F. 
MacMaster, ’00; Medicine: W. B. McDiarmid, ’00; Law: A. Dobell, ’oo. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL CLUB. 


Hon. President—Dr. N. D. Gunn. 
Hon. Treasurer—Prof. C. H. McLeod. 
President—A. C. P. Howard, B-.A., ‘Med., ’ot. 
Vice-President—W. G. Turner, B.A., Med., ’oo. 

Hon. Secretary—F. S. Patch, B.A., Med., ’03. 
Treasurer—H. W. Trenholme, App. Sc., ’o2. 
Manager—A. F. Byers, App. Sc., ’oo. 
Committee—Arts: E. G. McKinnon, ’oo, P. Molson, ’ot; Medicine: 
A. R. Hall, ’00, D. Mackay, ’or; Law: J. J. Meagher, ’or, W. Leslie, 
‘ot; Applied Sc.: P. F. Sise, ’00, A. E. Beck, ’o2. 

x 
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McGILL UNIVERSITY CRICKET CLUBS 


Hon. President—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 
President—Prof. C. E. Moyse. 
Vice-Presidenit—A. has Yugohtred, BAG. ts 
Sec.-Treasurer—Herbert M. Little, Med., ’ot. 
Assist. Secretary—Hugh W Wonham. 
Commitiee—A. B. Wood, B.A.; John F. Mackie, B.C.L.; R. Del 
Johnson, Med., ’o1; R. Kane, App Sc., ’o1; H. Cyril Hull. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY LAWN TENNIS CLUB. 


Hon. President—Prot. Capper. 
President—J. A. Fairie, Med., ‘o2. 
Vice-President—L. Ma 


Secretary—A. R. Holden, Law, ‘ot. 

Treasurer—E. A. Grafton, M.D. 

Committee—Arts: R. Hickson; Law: J. J. Meagher; App. Sc.: J. E. K. 
Osborne: Medicine: J. L. Todd; Graduates; J. K. Kennedy B.C.L: 


2 


cfarlane, Law, ’00: 


McGILL UNIVERSITY SKATING CLUB. 


President—F. S. Patch, Arts, 99. 
Vice-President—C. F. L. Haszard, Med., ‘oo. 
Secretary—A. Lorne C. Gilday, Arts, "99. 
Treasurer—R. Hickson, Arts, ‘OT: 
Committee—Medicine: F. Haszard, ’oo, A. H. Marlaren, ’o2, A. L. 
C. Gilday, ’00; Applied Science: N: M. Yuile, ’09, T. T- Black, “00; 
A MacMaster, ’00; Arts: F. S. Patch, ’99, C. 


> 
Xe 


— 


F. G. MacKinnon, ’00, 
Hickson, ’or; Law: J. J. Meagher, ’or, G. H. Baker, ’00; Comp. 
Med.: B. F. L. Humphreys, ’00, W. Smith, ‘oo. 


McGILL HOCKEY CLUB. 

Hon. President—Professor Capper. 

President—C. Cartwright, Med., 1900. 
Vice-President—C-. K. Russel, Med., ‘ot. 
Sec.-Treasurer—J. H. Jones, Med., ‘ot. 

Captain—R. Howard, App. Sc., "OI. 

Representatives—Applied Science: Geo. Montgomery, ’00; Yuile, ’99; 
Medicine: .E: R. Belanger, ’01; Patterson, ; Arts: G. W. Grier, ‘00; 
J. H. Copeman, ’o1; Law: S. G. Archibald, ’o¢; H. Baby ‘99. 











































BENEFACTORS OF 


McGill Alniversity, sMontreal. 


ee 


I. GENERAL ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
I. ORIGINAL ENDOWMENT, 1811. 


THE HONORABLE JAMES McGILL, who was born at Glasgow, 6th Oct., 1744, 
and died at Montreal, 19th Deec., 1813, by his last will and testament, unde 
date 8th Jannary, 1811, devised the estate of Burnside, situated near the city 
of Montreal, and containing forty-seven acres of land, with the Manor Hous 
and Buildings thereon erected, and also bequeathed the sum of ten thousand 
pounds in money unto the “ Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’’? a Corperation constituted in virtue of an Act of Parliament passed it 
the Forty-first Year of the Reign of His Majesty, King George the Tl 
erect and establish a University or College, for the purpose of Education and 


lird, t 


ch 
the advancement of learning, in the Province of Lower Canada, with a com- 


petent number of professors and teachers to render such Establishment effec- 
tual and beneficial for the purposes intended ; requiring that one of the 
colleges to be comprised in the said University shoald be named and per- 
petually be known and distinguished by the appellation of ‘ MeGill College.’’ 
The value of the above mentioned property was estimated at the date of the be- 
UGS BGs Teas Meecg es cecveca cudpeene) secede Red wens o leseccees sesees seceveeeeere-. PLL0,000 


2. UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Tae Witttam Morson [Hatt, being the west wing of McGill College buildings, 
with the connecting Corridors and Class Rooms, was erected in 1861, through 
the munificent donation of the founder, whose name it bears. : 

Tue Peter Repeatn Museum, the gift of the donor, whose name it bears, was 
announced by him as a «onation t) the University in 1880, and fo 
opened August, 1882. 

Lots for University buildings adjoining the College grounds confronting on Me- 
Tavish St., presented by J. H. R. Molson, Esq.,—$42,500. 

THe University Lisrary Buripine, the gift of Peter Redpath, Esq., announced 
by him as a gift to the University in 1891, and formally opened October 
dist, 1893. 

University Orrrors, Rooms in East Wing remodeled and furnished for offices of 
Principal and Secretary and for a Board Room, by Wm, C. Macdonald, 
Ksq., in 1895. 


mally 


3. ENDOWED CHAIRS, ETC. 


THE JoHN FrotaHincHam Principat Funp, to be invested for the endowment of 
the Principalship of the University; founded in 1889 by the Rey. Frederick 
Frothingham and Mrs. J. H. R. Molson,— 40,000. 

THe Wititam C. MacponAutp AuXxILIARY Fund, founded in 1897 by Wm. C. Mac- 
donald, Hsq., the interest to be used solely to maintain the income of certain 
of his endowments on a five per cent. per annum basis,—$278,750. 


4. ENDOWMENTS AND DONATIONS OF MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


In 1883, a Gold, a Silver and a Bronze Medal were given by R. J. Wickstecd, Esq,, 
M.A., LL.D., for competition in ‘‘ Physical Culture,’’® by Students in the 
Graduating Class and second year of any Faculty, who have attended the 
University Gymnasium. The Gold Medal was continued to 1889 and the 
Silver and Bronze have been continued to date. 


Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society’s Exhibition. For competition by canaidates 
from the Ottawa Valley at the June mairiculation examiuations of any 
Faculty. Value, $50.00., Given annually since 1895. 
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A Prize given by the British Columbia Society of Graduates 
to be divided amongst the five Faculties. 


nually since 1896. 


Annual value $50.00. 


5. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO GENERAL ENDOWMENT. 


L856. 


John Frothingham, Esq | vedas 2008 





of McGill University 
Given an- 


Forward... --ssseeee nee l9, 200 


600 


John Torrance, Hsq.....6- see 2000 | Moses E. David, Hsq....ncee-e+-sseere: 
James B. Greenshields, Esq.. ....- 1200 Wim. Carter, Esq..-e-esecesecereeeeeens 600 
Wm. Busby Lambe, HSq «.cecccee oss 1200 | Thomas Patton, Esq..seescee scorers 600 
Sir George Simpson, Knight....... 1000 | Wm. Workiman, Esq ...c. esses seeeee 600 
Henry Thomas, HS seco coenes ceeees 1000 | Hon. Luther H. Holtom....r- sree . 600 
John Redpath, Esq...--see+ ss-ereres 1000 | Henry Lyman, Hsq.....--. s-erecsenes. ee 
James McDougall, EIS veeees seeeevees 1000 | David Torrance, Esq -..++0e+ ++ cease 
James Torrance, Hsq.. serecses esses 1000 Edwin Atwater, ESC ca veee sees seeees 600 
Hon. James Ferrier cee eked 0066s ees LOQ0 Theodore Hart, Esq ebavecsés .enesesene 600 
Harrison Stephens, ESQ .oeceseeeeees 800 W m. Forsyth (Frant, LS... -sseeees 600 
Henry Chapman, Hsq.....- .+-++++ 600 | Robert Campbell, Esq....+-.++++ - 600 
Hon. Peter McGill ...sessee -eeeeeee + 600 | Alfred Savage, Hsq..--s.ceesrersevees 600 
John James Day, Esq ew caeedawent's 600 James Ferrier, jun., Esq... a 600 
Thomas Brown Anderson, Esq....- 600 Wm. Stephen, ESQ i enseosen se seas ‘ 600 
Peter Redpath, ISQ «+ seeeee : ; 600 N. S. Whitney, Esq cutee eee . 600 
Thomas M. Taylor, Hsq...++--..-+++ 600 | William Dow, Esq.....ss..cereseeeceee 600 
Joseph Mackay, Esq..-.0+ assess 600 | William Watson, Hsq ---.cressssees 600 
Dovald Lorn MeDougall, Esq....-- 600 | BRdward and Alicia Major....+..++- ~ 600 
Hon. Sir John Rose...scee  seereeeees 600 Hon. Sir A. TL. Galt. .-..cccececcoees 360 
Charles Alexander, ESQ seseee veccee 600 John R: Esdaile, Esq Re 2(0 
POL WAT ccccocee seesveees ove $19,200 otal) elie veda Soe 
18 
John Frothingham, Esq ... «+++ $5150 Forward....es serves $24,350 
William Molson, Hsq.....-..+0+ «+++ 5000 | ‘I. W. Ritchie, Esq... sees 300 
William C. Macdonald, Esq .. scence 5000 | Messrs. Sinclair, Jack & Co w+ 250 
Thomas Workman, Wsq «+... fae th 5000 | John Reddy, M.D..-..: s+. wind the cengs 100 
J. DU. R. Molson, Hsq....0+-..-+eeee: 9000 | Wain. Lunn, Esq .-cceee ceeeeeoe veoees 100 
John MeLennan, Esq.. fet: 1000 | Hon. F. W. Torrance......... ad 60 
B. Gibb, Esq alaauiece aebidalxetevsemersbes fe 600 Wm. Rose, ESQ): .sccaeve see Ly ee reese 50 
Messrs. A. & W. Robertson... .-.. 600 





HOP WAL .cevcocslecoveedestse'sos ae, s00 


Total cdaicces steracasppvevesess $25,210 


1881-82. 


1000 


1000 


Hugh McLennan. P80 j-divsiseesevens $5000 Forward coor cee eee 

G. A. Drummond, Esq...... -------- 4000 | 0. S. Wood, Esq wl tug binee dag 

George Hague, ESQ ...ceeeesceeeeveeees 3000 | J.B. Greenshields, Esq. (London)... }Q00 

M. H. Gault, TWsq...ce. ceeeee veceeeees 2000 | Warden King, Hsq  ..+.r+s seeeee eee 

Andrew Robertson, Esq ..-++..-+-+0- 1000 | W. P.. Cumming, Hsq...c0e | --s00ee ‘ 

Robertson Campbell, HSq.. .<..s00 1000 | Mrs. Hew Ramsay ..cee cccscesee coors 

Sir Jos. and Lady Hickson... ..+-+- LOU0 R. A. Ramsay, Esq .-+ -seevesseres 

Mrs. Andrew Dow......  sseeseeseeees 1000 | H. H. Wood, Hsq  ---ccees--coees eves 

Alexander Murray, Esq +++ sees 1000 | James Burnett, Esq. ...ceeee -seseees 

Miss Orkney ...see .-ceeeees sevees reserve: 1000 | Charles Gibb, Esq........ PR vit 4 

Hector McKenzie, Esq...ece ssseseees 1000 | J. S. MeLachlan, Esq ees eS! 
Forward ....... bi fauend vcxseaws $21-000 Total ..ccocus sanetieewsll de Boggy: - 


1883-84. 


Edward Mackay, Esq seers sess 


seneee seeveeer se ee & #888 





a 










































Nit 6. ENDOWMENT FUND FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 
1°97. : 


Bequest of the late John H. R. Molson, Esq., $100,000. 


i 7. SUBSCRIPTION FOR IMPROVEMENTS TO COLLEGE, 1856. 


Hon. Charles Dewey Day ....... sae dade abvbyscestee detaveeeels 


8. SUBSCRIPTION FOR CURRENT EXPENSES, 1881-82. 








Principal Dawson.........0.0 Side Gitthaceae odti ut Ulatdsewelee dy hove eleutian ehORe 
I ie BE OLOOD 5 fi ssives da vesanas ied sevseeesn 1000 per annum, 5 years, being...... 5000 
George Stephen, Esq.......00. seccsrees ee . 1000 re rf ec years 5000 
Hea. Donald A. Smith isc..ccsc ccccdecct ace 1000 és SF maa ands 5000 
DAV IA MOLTICE, , ELS vececs cece. sdson \edeees 200 vt OF PU tess 1000 
Messrs. Gault Brothers & Uo........... 200 « v6 scent, OE 1000 
Messrs. S$. H. & A. S. Ewing............. 200 oh s Sore newaa’ 1000 
Hon. Robert oer fates dlnietilesiah 300 . 2 See se 600 
Jonathan Hodgson, RNG stan t8 <4 daalws td 100 66 5 ge: RTT 500 
Geo. M. Kinghorn, Esq Nae BE venti 100 cc e a eer 500 
David J. Greenshields, ae doce thet eg Pee eOEE Mr lps RTT co ee | ee ae eee 300 
PUOMRE TRIG, LEG ii..00 crscesssvessverss 100 u“ 2 Gy aisea’ 200 
John Rankin, Esq eM EL, oe wes etca Gel Male Sih SRRKMNA de KdTAS AUUSRE DESI ORE NIOD RUE EIT <ER CES 200 
John Dunean, BO sees w uicawi's cone X6 iene caes jn cua bueUbaa acs Sane ive vauweesbh septa Br a 200 
Te George Brush, Esy. $25 for five 5 VEATS, DOING... ..00+scecveccccceiaccer eoveseses vonces ces 125 
| Robert Benny, BBG aiycssvas decdcsctenovcsenbs Caguee taueeseas Shas “epheseadieosen.s Jenioet wantin se 100 
Ry CRN mao what ns oad dns: Arp yLWARN UAE pais Aambes Toad tome eT han 100 
cae Paton, Esq., $50 for two years, being.........000 seever sees TRAE Te en Cee pe 100 I 
Ja M. Douglas, Esq...... vane iene nk ous omcowh OF Saba wencdng we Deepa eNae anes ayersith bent? 50 ; i 
James Court, 7 eres ss Cook lard ail Sbcad oh dh chaitaced vig Seed boc a sen SE Oe emit aa eu un Kimmaeneenasies « 50 " 
LOCH oe eA et pe evcs nesters siaates $22,025 
1887-88, 
a < fi 
John H. R. Molson, Esq..eee o--- $1000 per annum, 3 years, being ..... $3000 he 
Wim. ©. Macdonald, Esq.......c60 csceceees 1000 a vs 3S ST So 3000 if i 
Peter Redpath, Bees cia ae. FODe se as oF ligase 3000 Liu 
Hon. Sir D. A. Smith, K.C.M.G....... 1000 a i 3C00 iis 
Bon. James . Perrier iciics csccascss ccccessee 500 s of OO elites 1500 hit 
ae MONO DIE SLICK BON, «50.50. 256ce00 vases 500 at gate. 1500 Ap" 
Hugh McLennan, BBG i peclyscndckesdievasese 250 ts «é sed Deg 750 aaa 
E. B. Greenshields, Esq.......ss0008 +s 250 “ “ PRINS se, 750 Ee 
George Hague, Esdq...csessceeee eeeeees 250 « . ae ee 750 a 
John Molson, Esq Agar! Te ee 250 6 be be roike 750 
Samuel Fi) ley yp IRN Sanka we dan veeeukes. 3 . £250 oe et oF Pa 750 
Mrs. Mack: ay, $106 annually, 1889 tO, 1893 ..000. sees saceve covers cevseraceesrece coeseees- 500 
POEL ccs cessve sages -coveys edcee veeats $19,250 


9, SUBRCRIPTION BY MEMBERS OF BOARD OF GOVERNORS, IN 
1898-99, —$191,000. 








9=Q 
Td Le) 


). SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR A BUILDING FOR THE CARPENTER COLLEC- 
TION OF SHELLS. 


1868. 

Peter Redpath, Esq. be omdok lesa e ue 6% S 500 FOrward...ccos eve-0+ sresecess $ 1,600 
William Molson, Esq.) sees. 500 Geo, H. Frothingham, Hsq......+-. 100 
Harrison Stephens, Kisq cathe gighedlate' e's 100 Wim Dow, Esq eecle cele obeeenelneene 100 
Robert J. Reekie, Esq......... «0. 100 Thomas Rimmer, Esq .seeeeeeesrees 100 
John H. R. Molson, Hsq .........+ 100 Andrew Robertson, Hsq..scer seers 100 
Pte WV. By, AsO PA, ED asisy 100 Mrs. Redpath .......+ secersens seeevees 100 
John Molson, Esq ......0. escevereeers 100 Benaiah Gibb, Esq... -.+++-+: ceceseess 50 
Thos, Workman, iisq., REIE vawacs. on 100 Hon. John Rose...ccocccceesecsaeess ‘ 50 

POP WAP se ccianes- cs 15600 Totals .ccdeassecy saees > 2,200 


11. SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ERECTION OF THE LODGE AND GATES. 


William Molson, Paeiiicidcnane coscyep 100 Porwardasccs.-2 vets Grdeatetp 1,100 
John H. R. Molson, Hsq......0..s00- 100 | John Frothingham, Esq........-++ 100 
William Workman, Esq .... ...... 100 | James A. Mathewson, Esq....-+.. 100 
Joseph Tiffin, jun., Esq ee ror 100 Peter Redpath, HS .-ceceden vececeeee 100 
Tes. 0, Glaxton; Hs) cis. cssense. 100 G. 1. Frothingham, Esq......,.... 100 
James Linton, Esq....cces coovesoeees 100 G. D. Ferrier, Hsq..--.eee. seevesens 100 
Wiltiam McDougall, Esq........... 100 John Smith, Esq...... cecoeess seeees 100 
Charles J. Brydges, Esq ........... 100 Charles Alexander, Esq .....++++ 100 
George A. Drummond, Esq,....... 100 J. Evans, Esq ....csevesveceeceee cecees 160 
Thomas Rimmer, Esq..........0000 100 Henry Lyman, Hsq..cwesseces cones 50 
William DOW, T6Sq:..iticnce aedsaccee st 100 ———s 

-—_— Total.icdccss. itdee ee bape 

Totals. isis. su: wvaee $1,100 


12, LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 
Special Collections of Books presented to the Library. 


i. The Peter Redpath Collection of Historical Books, presented by Peter Red- 
path, Esq., of Montreal, 3,500 Volumes, with subsequent additions. 

2. The Robson Collection of works in Archeology and General Literature, 
presented by Dr. John Robson, of Warrington, England, 3,496 Volumes. 

3. The Charles Alexander Collection of Classical Works, presented by C. 
Alexander, Esq., of Montreal, 221 Volumes. 

{. Frederick Griffin, Esq., Q. C., Collection of Books, being the whole of his 
Library, bequeathed by his will, 2,695 Volumes. 

5. The Hon Mr. Justice Mackay, Collection of Books, being the whole of his 
Library, 2,007 Volumes. 

6. The ‘‘T. D. King Shakespeare Collection,’’ presented by the Hon. Sir 
Donald A, Smith and W. ©. Macdonald, Esq., of Montreal, being 214 
Volumes. 

The Ribbeck Library of Classical Literature, presented by Sir W. C, 
Macdonald, about 4,000 works. 


Endowments for Library. 





Wm. Molson, Esq., for Endow Forward *....+..66.. 6,000 
ment of a Library Fund (1871). 4,000 | A friend, by the Hon. F. W. Tor- 
Hon. F. W. Torrance for Endow- rance, for Endowment of a 

ment of Mental,Moral and Polli- Library Fund (1882) ........+. 400 
tical Philosophy Book Fund Hugh S McLennan, Library En- 
(1876) De OR Oi GATE 1,000 dowment, a gift from Estate 
Mrs. Redpath, for the Endow- late Hugh S. McLennan to the 
ment of the Wm. Wood Red- Library of McGill College, the 
path Memorial Fund (1881).... 1,000 income to be applied to bind- 

- ——- ING (1892) .....s00 secesecerees seseee 250 
Forward... .. ..... $ 6,000 - 








Om ( 
Ove 


Subscriptions, éte., to Library. 


John Thorburn tor purchase of Forward. ....0....008p 1,424 
BOOKS. ¢oscsssess-siesssssseseeeeen& 90 | Peter Redpath, Esq., in aid of 
Audrew Drummond, do., for Ap- the new catalogue of the Li- 

plied Science, ...2....0. .-..s0 pens 25 DEUREY CLOTS Piss clicstuckee Siveedehees 500 
The Graduates in Arts and Ap- Mrs. Peter Redpath for main- 
plied Science of 1885 for pur- tenance of Library, $5,000 per 

chase of Books........... he cecues ; 3] annum since 1894,...........cc0e0. 25,000 
do ao. of T6R86.:. fic ee 28 Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, do- 
The late R. A. Ramsay, Esq,, nation for the purchase of 
Bequest for purchase cf books books for the Library, particu- 
CEST) eevee Re eI Boonies fe!) Da larly in the French Depart- 

Andrew Drummond, Esq,, to _ pene CRESTS a, ear e eee ieeeres 250 
Library Fund of Faculty of | John If. R. Molson, donation for 
Applied Science..... Ec an ys 25 | purchase of books for the 

Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, for Library (1897) ..cisse ...sceveceve 195 
purchase of books from the | Hon. Treas. Redpath Memorial 
R. W. Boodle Library..... ..... : 200 Fund, London, England. The 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ So- balance remaining over of the 
ciety, for binding books in the | above fund to be used for 
University Library.........ss00 : 25 | purchase of books for the Li- 

| > PART selpen cones wpance vests cyee ees eve 47 


tbo 


Forward .......000..g 1,424 


Total Lbebervedecsecsepa (¥4LO 


Special Collections presented io the Museum. 


1. The Holmes Herbarium, presented by the late Andrew F, Holmes, M.D. 

2. The Carpenter Collection of Shells, presented by the late P. P. Carpenter, 
Ph.D. 

3. The Collection of Casts of Ivory Carvings, issued by the Arundel Society, 
presented by Henry Chapman, Esq. 

4. The McCulloch Collection of Birds and Mammals, coltedlee by the late Dr, 
M. McCulloch, of Montreal, and presented by his heirs. 

5, The Logan Memorial Collections of Specimens in Geology and Natural 
History, presented by the heirs of the late Sir W. K, Logan, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 


6. The Dawson Collection in Geology and Paleontology, being the Private 


> 


* 


Collections of Principal Dawson, presented by him to the Museum. 

7. The Bowles Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by W. C. Macdonald, Eisq.? 
and J. H. Burland, Esq, 

8. R. Morton Middleton, jr., London, Eng., Collection of Plants. 

9. Collection of Butterflies, presented by the Members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the University- 

10. Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by Sir W. C. Macdonald, 
(See also “List of Donations to the Library and Museum,”’ printed in the 
Annual Report of the University and Report of the Museum, ) 


Endowment for the Museum. 


Wm. Molson, Esq., for the Endowment of a Museum Fund (1873)... 2,000 
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Subseriptions, ete., for the Museum. 


T. J. Claxton, Esq., for pur- Forward ...+++ sese-- 20,483 
chase of Specimens for Mu- A Lady, for Museum expenses 
BOUT s0) stuee 2 See Ta eer mer tiki, from 1882 to 1894....ccceo-- 7,000 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for Mu- | A Friend for the purchase of 
seum expenses, $1,000 per Specimens for the Museum.... 4,500 
annum from 1882 to 1893..... 12,000 | John H. R. Molson, for purchase 
Mrs. Peter Redpath, for Museum | of books on “Butterflies of 
expenses, 1894 to 1897......... 7,000 Eastern DU. S. and Canada”’ 50 
Mrs. H. G. Frothingham for the Hon, Sir Donald A.Smith, for 
arrangement of Dr. Carpen- mounting skin and skeleton 
er’s Collection of Mazat- Of Musk. OX... 2010. vcccsees onsueaee 150 
BATE BRROUIS 6.. 105 56005 ¢0s0 000s ensue eeesse 233 . ee 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for im- Total. .ccorcocsesseess $31,983 


provements to Museum (1891) 1,000 


MOL WAT cwayesreves $20,483 
13. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chas. T. Blackman, Esq-, of Montreal, the gift of a Telescope and Astro- 
nomical Instruments called after his name. 


J.J. Arnton bequest to McGill University (1895). . «sees. sdeetaneeen i ok sea tienaes $s 900 
R. A. Ramsay, M- A., B. C. L., to defray the expenses of re-erecting the 
tomb of the late Hon. James McGill (1877)....... Je dac Cael abe tein 150 


14. UNIVERSITY PORTRAITS AND .BUSTS. 


Portrait of the Founder, presented by the late Thomas Blackwood, Esq. 

Portrait of William Molson, Esq:, presented to the University. 

Bust of William Molson, Esq., by Marshall Wood, presented by Graduates of the 
University. 

Portrait of Peter Redpath, Esq., painted by Sydney Hodges, presented by Citizens 
of Montreal, 

Portrait of Rev. Dr. Leach, by Wyatt Eaton, presented hy Friends and Graduates 
of the University. 

Portrait of Sir William Dawson, by Wyatt Eaton, presented by Friends and 
Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Hon. James Ferrier, by Robert Harris, presented by Friends and 
Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Peter McGill, presented (through Mr, A. T. Taylor), by Judge Parker, 
of Edinburgh. 

Portrait of Dr. William Robertson, founder of the Medical Faculty, presented in 
loving remembrance by his family and descendants, 

Bust of Peter Redpath, Esq., by Reynolds Stephens, presented by Mr. Redpath’s 
personal friends in England. 

Portrait of Peter Redpath. Esq., by Robert Harris, presented by Friends and 
Undergraduates of the University. 

Portrait of Mrs. Peter Redpath, by Robert Harris, presented by the Governors of 
the University: 

Portrait of John H. R- Molson, by Robert Harris, presented by the Governors of 
the University. 
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II. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 
1. BUILDINGS, CHAIRS, ETc. 
Endowment Fund, 1856. 


John Gordon McKenzie, Esq., $2.000 
Ira Gould, Esq., 2.300 





Total, $4,300 

THz Monson Cuair or Excuisn LanguaGe anp LITERATURE, in 1856, endowed by 
the Honorable John Molson, Thomas Molson, Esq., and William Molson, 
Esq.—$20,000; and supplemented in 1892 by John H. R. Molson, Esq., 
with a further sum of $20,000. Total, $40,000, 

Tur Peter RepPatrw Caair or PurE MaTHKMATICS (founded as Chair of Natural 
Philosophy), in 1871, endowed by Peter Redpath, Esq., $20,000, 

Tue Logan Cuair or Groxocy, in 1871, endowed by Sir W. K. Logan, LL.D., 
F.R.S., and Hart Logan, Esq.—$20,000, 

THe JOHN FROTHINGHAM CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 1873, en- 
dowed by Miss » Louisa Frothingham,— $20,000, and supplemented in 1891 
with a further sum of $20,000. Total $40,000. 

Tae MaJor Hiram Mitts Cuarr or Cxassics, in 1882, endowed by the last will 
of the late Major Hiram Mills of Montreal,—$42, 000. 

THE Davin J, GREENSHIELDS CHAIR oF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY in the Fac- 
ulties of Arts and Applied Science, in 1883, endowed by the last will of 
the late David J. Greenshields, Esq., of Montr sal, with the sum of $40,000, 
half of which is devoted to the Faculty of Arts. 

THs Wittiam ©. Macponatp CHaiRrs OF Puysics, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by William OC. Macdonald, Esq-, in 1890,—$50,000 ; 
in 1893,—$50,000. Total, $100,000. 

Tue CHARLES GisB BotranicaL ENDOWMENT, subscriptions received to date: 

A Friend,— $8,000. 
Mrs, Catherine Hill.— 200. Total, $8,200. 

Tat Wittiam C. Macpona.p Physies Building and Equipment, in the Faculties of 
Arts and Applied Science. The gift of William C. Macdonald, Esq., announced 
by him as a gift to the University in 1890, and formally opened February, 
1893. 

Tue W. C. Macponatp Puysics BuinpinG Maintenance Fund in the Faculties of 
Arts and Applied Science, endowed by W. C. Macdonald, Esq.,—$150,000, 
Tag Kinesrorp Cuair oF History, endowed by Wm, ©, Macdonald, Esq., in 1898, 

$50,000. 


2. ENDOWMENT FOR PENSION FUND. 
This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue used exelusive- 


ly for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances for members of the teach- 
ing staff ofthe Faculties of Arts and Applied Science. 





Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith.......... bitten’. a¥aawe eye 
John H. R. Molson......... aol, tueteeied Wek APia) Raatake 50,000 
William C, Macdonald, Esq..............e: Teer 50,000 

Total......... $150,000 


3, EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, ETC. 


Tas Jang Repparn Exuipirion, in the Faculty of Arts,—founded in 1868, by Mrs. 
tedpath, of Terrace Bank, Montreal, and endowed with the sum of $1,667. 
Tuk MACDONALD ScHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITICNS, 10 in number, in the Faculty of 
Arts—founded in 187], and endowed in 1882 with the sum of $25,600 by 
William ©, Macdonald, Esq. 











THe CHARLES ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP, for Classics—founded in 1871 by Charles 
Alexander, Esq, Endowed in 1893 with the sum of $2,000. 

Tue BARBARA Scott SCHOLARSHIP FoR OLAS3ICAL LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— 
founded in 1884 by the last will of the late Miss Barbara Scott, of Montreal, 
in the sum of $2,000. 

Tut Grorak Haacur Exsreition—founded in 1881—Annual value $125. 

Tiik MAgjor HiraM MiLits MEDAL AND ScHOLARSHIP—founded by the will of the late 
Major Hiram Mills, of Montreal, and endowed with the sum of $1,500. 

T. M. THomeson, Esq.—$250 for two Exhibitions in September, 1871 ; $200 for 
two Exhibitions in 1872,—$450. 

Rey. Coun C. Sruart—for the ‘Stuart Prize in Hebrew,’’—360. 

THE TAYLOR ScHoLARSHIP—founded in 1871. by ee M. Tay lor, Ksq,—Annual value 
%100—terminated in 1878. 

Proressor ALEXANDER JoHnsoN—for Scholarship for three Sessions, terminated 
1886 87—S350. 

Her Masesty’s Commission for the Exhibition of 1851—Nomination Scholarships 
for 1891, 1895, 1895 and 1897, value £150 annually, tenable for two years. 
Tue Pup CARPENTER FELLOwsHip—founded by Mrs, Philip Carpenter, for the 
Maintenance of a Post-Graduation Teaching Fellowship or Scholarship in 
Natural Science or some branch thereof in the Faculty of Arts in McGill 

College, endowed in 1892 with the sum of $7,000. 

A Lady, to provide for three tuitions in the Faculty of Arts for sessions 1892-93 
1893-94. 

Tur New York Grapuate Society Exaisirion—a gift of $60 annually since 
1897, for an Exhibition in the Faculty of Arts to be associated with the 
name of Sir William Dawson. 

To provide Bursaries in the Faculty of Arts, 1898, subscriptions from 


W. W. Ogilvie......c0+ cereene cacoutie seed Pigihovey @ Lee 
Hugh McLennan......ssscoesesecseneceessecveves 120 
D, Macmaster....... iu’ do uoeuleak Vaedabees o kaweeskae 120 


4 ENDOWMENTS AND DONATIONS OF MEDALS AND PRIZES 


In 1856 Henry Chapman, Esq., founded a gold medal, to be named the “ Henry 
Chapman Gold Medal,’ to be given annually in the graduating class in Arts, 
This medal was endowed by Mr. Chapman tn 1874 with the sum of $700. 

» 1860 the sum of £260, presented to the College by H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, was applied to the foundation of a Gold Medal, \to be called the 
“ Prince of Wales Gold Medal,’’ which is given in the graduating class for 
Honour Studies in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

In 1864 the “ Anne Molson Gold Medal’? was founded and endowed by Mrs. John 
Molson, of Belmont Hali, Montreal, for an Honour Course in Mathematics and 
Physics. 

In the same year the “Shakespeare Gold Medal,’’ for an Honour Course, to com- 
prise and include the works of Shakespeare and the Literature of England 
from his time to the time of Addison, both inclusive, and such other acces- 
sory subjects as the Corporation may from time to time appoint, was founded 
and endowed by citizens of Montreal, on occasion of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Shakespeare. 

In the same year the ‘‘ Logan Gold Medal” for an Honour Course in Geology 
and Natural Science was founded and endowed by Sir William Logan, LL.D., 
F.R-S., F.G.8., ete. 

In 1874 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Karl of Duf- 
ferin, Governor-General of Canada, for competition in the Faculty of Arts, 
and continued till 1878, 

In 1875 the “Neil Stuart prize in Hebrew” was endowed by Neil Stuart, Esq., of 
Vankleek Hill, in the sum of $340. 

In 1880 a Gold and aSilver Meda! were given by His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty 
of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science ; con- 
tinued till 1883. 


I 
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In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the 
Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. 
Continued till 1888. 

In 1889 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency Lord Stanley, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty of 
Arts, the luiter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued 
till 1893, 

Tut “ Ovaries G. Coster Menworran Prize” for general proficiency—given an- 
nually by Colin H. Livingstone, Esq., 8.A.; founded in 1889. 

In 1894 a Gold anda Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the farl of 
Aberdeen, Governor-General of ‘Canada, the former for competition in the 
Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Haculty of Applied Science. 
Continued till 1898. 

In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Earl of Minto, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty of Arts, 
the latter for competition in the Facuity of Applied Science. 


I .5. SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE CHAIR OF FE 


1883-84. 


( 


Y 
a 
> 
“Z 
a 


hw 


Principal Dawson —« wecocrccesescce. $500 per annum, for 5 years. being... $2,500 
OD NE ID, AS BmMithivccces sesevees 250 « « Myo capt 1.250 
J. H R. Molson, Esq.........00. 0000 LOO =! x CEN Ca teeas 500 
Maree. 1. FR. Molson.,...;.....--.c.«.. 100 6s é‘ Oy te nh Bi 100 
G, Hegue, MPA States! shade cbeomeet 100 ‘6 z Sheena 500 
Mrs. PE TMUAD Las kiaes cco sos canes ss Cchatas 100 ES a Rea ete 000 
Hugh MeK ay, Beg ..i.6..666 sees sicce> 100 vs “ Shes DF Ge 500 
Robert Moat, MBG esses s dalahe tains ~ 100 “6 4 Joe eae, 500 
Wm. C. Maedonald. Esq Wiest ouksen 100 < 66 over ee 000 
Charles Gibb, BUA ca adh <s es'eas'sSetectee 50 ee e 7 ea TAS 250 
DE oT cebu che ves soars 0 é‘ pikes, eg dey ae peg 250 
Robert Mackay, Grin idates totes 50 “6 4 ef be 250 
Mrs.. Wm. Molson......ececesce... is 50 a ve ef Reena 25 

Mrs. John Molson......... wee io 50 * $e RE bo hg See 250 
John Stirling, Esq...... fetece vce canvet »() ‘ Oy oe eee 250 


Warden King, Esq t 
8 ee en Kraees 5v Ms es ‘is bie, 250 
Robert Angus, Esq........sc0s .cs00e - x : : 

BPRS, WOT EG cisdsctcivsoces es. (50 ss “ “ cae 250 


Hugh McLennan, Esq.,........00.... 25 «( és BSS) A 125 
Sir Joseph Hickgon...... .......00. 10 : a BEN Lie a vets 50 


Mrs. PRIN ps 6. i552. 
$9,945 


6. BOTANIC GARDEN, ETC. 


Subscriptions, 1890-91. 


Hugh McLennan, Ksq a geeECes Clases LOO Porward.. csi tuiedas-% cecees 9900 
Gilman Cheney, Esq...se. see pe ate 100 Jonathan Hodgson, Esq.. .... ae TOO 
James Johnston, Esq....., ce aR re 100 Robert Mackay, Esq..........ss0008. va 100 
i James Slessor, Esq siaGhhiee'vee bitesecsss 100 H, Shorey, Esq Ds bane eukeeeee sea eeiees 50 
Ss a 100". digs bearer, Hed. ee cece ten 50 
Hugh Graham, Esq ..........es00. wee LOO > "Gen, ia mens Mage sai c. inn svsspeae eeu 25 
eee GAMWIE, TB. .4.3ciees 0 ccc, aaa 100 Bis BOS IOs ices ed 28k eneees iret a 
W. T. Costigan, OG rea cexnuareseen 100 Garth. O6.c03535 *- fh Eyer ae ee me 25 


Jonathan Brown, Hsq...... svEeeas hes, LUO 


POT WALA foscasigs hvac svdaeses.). SOOO a? ROS Ppp baba tas $1,275 
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To Prect Plant House in Jolunic Garden. 
BRon. Par DOT A. SMIthy.,. cc cccce cece cccecees 05: 000 cocsve secs cuaastes-osadde <auceuaae 


John H. R. Molson, Esq......... .e-csseescecees coeveceesee seeeeees onenens Se scevikiie : 361 51 
William C- Macdonald, FES 220050 socess veces aves Ne DO hn At eee ae ehn alee abe 361 U2 


7, SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF THE CHAIR OF HEBREW. 


Warden King, E oe ae ee in 1889 $50 per aunum, 3 years being...... $150 
Principal Sir Wiliam Dawson..... “ 30 3 - Me. eabeeh 150 
Hon. Hugh Mackay .........--0s000.  * 50 - “ Sees 150 
AL. BO Gault, Esq. 220. 2200 cncdecsee ves . 25 a +. St ata 79 
Geo. Hague, Hsq.........00. ceeeee sees aE a 25 “ "s ne. abeahe 70 
T A. Dawes, Esq ads decide eke acts i 25 $¢ a oe ba 75 
S. Carsley, Hsq...... .csdeecs eese-oeees ¢: 25 hits ‘ $4. likes 79 
S. Davis, Esq roma CSG EO ae HMA ROR: - cid crcecde-caseeeou nevis wisianp esting cede aaaueae 20 
Warden Kin; g, Esq:,...-. Gusbesceaneie “4 50 per annum for 3 years... 150 


eee pe oh 50 thes a hae 150 
Robert Mackay, Esq.. ree ee vette toy 50 ts es eh tee 150 


Hugh Me Lenn: in, Es Langeeseos-<nee eran A 25 6s = ab ae 70 
George Hague, Esa. S80 Keo dees 0eteeoooe« ‘> 25 sé ee m. ovine 10 

2 - ; -_- @ 
fs A. Dawes, E SQ] we nvesvescescsence cece a 29 e Kc SA 6 iJ 
S. ( Jars sley, E #4 Sa scaeeeGi 66 aunt wey © _. Reweadee vas sence aso eraskeumes Ges dbeved erusert 25 
RM MPRIELY y TOGI vse sch ccwes <tsessdts attees 1 i Ps kee eu kesbade acest baemeateped stiestclse 25 


8. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PROVIDE SESSIONAL LECTURERS, ETC. 


Hon. Sir Donald A- Smith. sessiens 1891-92 to [897-98 ...- creer cee eceeeeeee evens $27,500 


Mrs. John H. R. Molson, sessions 1891-92 to [898-99 .....cc0 ce eeeeeeeeenees cones woe by OU 
Sereet : Sabb = 
W. C. Maedonald, Esq., to provide for certain salaries in the Department 0! 

Physics, etc., sessions 1894-95 and 1895-96... 00 -scccuces vi So a to SScuaean 2,627 


9. ENDOWMENTS FOR APPARATUS. 


The Local Committee of the British Association for the Advancement 01 Science 
to found the British Amsaation Apparatus Fund in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, in commemoration of the meeting of the Association in Mon- 
treal in 1884 ee 


,eeewee CFCC CBO eee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee te eens eee eee eee eee eee ee 


10, SUBSCRIPTIONS, ETC.; FOR APPARATUS. 


Philosophical Apparatus, 1867. ! FOrWard see <ccccess: $4,292 
William Molson, Esq...........:. 2500 | Wm. C. Macdonald, Esq., fittings 
John H. R. Molson, Esq......... . 800 ¥ Upper Chemical Laboratory 2,079 
Peter Redpath, Esq ......... 500 A. J. Lawson, a Dynamo.......++- 
George Moffatt, Esq............0. 250 ag njamin Dawson, 3 Mie roscoe es 
Andrew Robertson, Uo ec ee 100 Botanical Apparatus, 1897 
John Frothingham, Ksq.......... 100 Wm. C. Macdonald, Esq........ » 420 





David Torrance, Esq.........00. +: 100 Hugh McLennan, Esq.....-...--. 111 

Thos. J. Barron, B A..... eee 50 Samuel Finley, Esq..-..-... a Ganew ee 

J. H. R. Molson, Hisq., Dynamo, A. F. Gault, HiSq...ssesve icaseacuew lll 

Gas Engine and Fixtures..... 1,/92 aa 

Mrs. Redpath, Storage battery.... 100 Total ..+.4 gtenateacse Cphee 
BOPWERG wn caces steess $4,292 


ll. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hugh MeLennan, Esq., subs ear ion toward expense of ti ble at the Biological 
Station, Wood's Holl, Mass., for MeGill Professor of Bet tany (1896).... 2000-200 
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Ill. SPECIAL COURSE FOR WOMEN IN THE FACULTY 
OF ARTS. 


1. THE DONALDA ENDOWMENT FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 


This endowment, given by the Honourable Sir Donald A. Smith of Montreal, is te 
provide for the education of women in the subjects of the Faculty of Arts, up 
to the Standard of the examination tor B.A... in classes wholly separate, to 


/ 


eonstitute a separate Special Course or College for Women, in 1884, $50.000 
und in 1886—$70,000 kwdwe? geckoweede ann aeteteee Pee aabes o Uevekeces Total. ..........$120.000 


2 MISCELLANEOUS SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, for musical instruction in sessions 1889-90 and 


1890-91 bukediais dar aowavs hiv wtloddah Skate pesteasineanaecsgkaiammcarstineaae tee i webistvad ¢ate tesenen 3400 
Hon. Sir Donald A. Smith, tor appliances in Zoology-in the special interest of 
MRO, Sem NEO «7... cc cuai. cenamathicwesssditieve sawn ice e, 03 abi Wake sceutes S100 


3. ENGOWMENT HELD IN TRUST BY THE BOARD OF ROY AL 
INSTITUTION. 

The “Hannah Willard Lyman Memorial Fund,’ contributed by subscriptions of 
former pupils of Miss Lyinan, and invested as a permanent endowment to furnish 
annually a Scholurship or Prizes in a “ College for Women”’ affiliated to the 
University, or in classes for the Higher Education of Women, approved by the 


University. The amount of the fund is at present 31,100. 


IV. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


1. BUILDINGS, CHAIRS, ETC. 
THe Wittiam Scort Care or Civit ENGINEERING, in 1884, endowed by the last 
will of the late Miss Barbara Scott. of ontreal. —$30,000. 
THe Davin J. GREENSHIELDS CHaiR oF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. in the 
Faculties of Arts and Applied Science, in 1885, endowed by the last will of 
he late David P Be (treenshields, Ks {+s of Montreal, with the sum of $ £0,000, 
half of which is devoted to the Faculty of Applied Science 
THe THOMAS WorKkmAN DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING— founded in 
i591 under the last will of the late Thomas Workman, Esq., who bequeathed 


~ 


e sum of $117,000—$60,000 for the maintenance of a Chair of Mechanical 
Engineering, with the assistance, shops, machinery and apparatus necessary 
thereto, $57,000 to be expended in provision of necessary buildings, machinery 
ind apparatus. 

Wittiam Macpona.p, Esgq., in 1890, towards erection of Thomas Workman Work- 


strops, $20,000. 
THe MacponaLp ENGINEERING BuiLDING AND EquipMeENT—announced by the 
donor as a oift LO the University il 1890, and formally opened February, 
1oc 


; 
Soo 


ts and 
yy him 


THR Macpenatp Puysics BuinpING AND EqQuipMENT in the Faculties of A 
Applied Science, the gift of William C. Macdonald, E<q., announced 
. gift to the University in 1890, and formally opened February, 1893. 
THe Wintttam ©. Macponatp Ca#arrs or Puysics, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by William C. Macdonald, E2q., in 1890 —3$50,000, 
in 1893, $30,000. Total, $100,000. 


‘a 
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; 
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THe Wittiam ©. MacponaLtp CHair or EvecrricaAL ENGIXEERING, cndowed by 
Wm. C. Macdonald, Esq., in 1891, with the sum of $40,000; in 1898, with the 
additional sum of $10,000. 
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Tae Macpoyvatp ExGineertNe Burppine MAINTENANCE Funp, endowed by Wm. 
C. Macdonald, Esq., in 1892 and 1896.—$85,000. 
Tue MACDONALD Puysics ButnpInc MainTeNANCE Funp in the Faculties of Arts 
and Applied Science, endowed by Wm. C. Macdonald, Esq., in 1892 and 1896 — 
$150,000. 
Tae MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MininG Burtpine AND EquiPMENtT, given to the 
{ niversity by W m. C, VMaedonald, Hisq , in 1896.— 2 16,000, 


Tue MACDONALD CHeEMistrY AND MINING BUILDING MAINTENANCE FUND, endowed 
by William ©. Macdonald, Hsq., $225,000, 

Tae WittiaAM C. MacponaALp CHAIR OF MINING AND METALLURGY, endowed in 
1896 by William C. Macdonald, Ksq., with the sum of $50,000. 

Tar Wituiam U. Macponatp Caair or ARCHITECTURE, endowed in 1896 by Wm. 
©. Macdonald, Esq., with the sum of $90,000. 

Tarn Wittiam CG. MacpoNabp CHair or CHsMisTRY, endowed in 1897 by William 
©. Macdonald, Esq., with the sum of 50,000. 

Tue Witttam ©. Macponatp ARCHITECTURAL DepARTMENT MAINTENANCE FounD, 
endowed by William ©. Macdonald, Esq., in 1898.—10,000. 

Tar Srr Wittiam ©. Macponatp Enpowment DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND 
MeratLurey, 1899.— 55,000. 

29. ENDOWMENT FOR PENSION FUND. 

This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue used exclu- 
sively for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances for members of the 
teaching staff of the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science: 


Hon. Sir Donald A, Smith, $50,000 
John H. R. Molson, Ksq., 50,000 
Wm. C. Macdonald, Esq. 50,000 


TOES vadcocutassace DLOUSO UU 
3. EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Tur Scorr Exuripitton,—Founded by the Caledonian Society of Montreal, in com- 
memoration of the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott, and endowed in 1872 with 
the sum of $1,100 subscribed by members of the Society and other citizens 
of Montreal, The Exhibition is given annually in the Faculty of Applied 
Science—Annual value $50. 

Tur BuRLAND ScHouarsuip, founded 1882 by J. H. Burland, B.A.Sc., $100 for a 
Scholarship in Applied Science for three years, being $300. 

Her Masustys’ Commission for the Exhibition of 1851—Nomination Scholarships 
for 1891, 1893, 1895 and 1897, value £150 annually, each tenable for two years. 

Tue Dr. T. Sterry Hont ScHouvarsuie.—Founded in 1894 by the will of the late 
Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, and endowed with the sum of $2,082, the income to be 
given and paid annually to a student or students of Chemistry. 


4. MEDALS AND PRIZES. 


In 1880 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis of 
Lorne, Gov2raor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty 
of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science, Con- 
tinued till 188: 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the 
Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. 
Continued till 1888. 

In 1885 the British Association Gold Medal for competition in the Graduating 
class in the Faculty of Applied Science, was founded by subscription of mem- 
bers of the British Association fur the Advancement of Science, and by gift 
of the Council of the Association, in commemoration of its meeting in Mont- 
real in the year 1884. 
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In 1889 a Gold and a Silver Meda] were given by His Excelleney [ord Stanley, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty of 
Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied ; 
till 1893, . 

In 1894 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Harl of Aber. 
deen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in the Faculty 
of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. Contin- 
ued till 1898. 

In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the Earl of Minto, 
Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition in! he Faculty of Arts. 
the latter for competition in the Faculty of Applied Science. 


Science. Continued 


\ 


5. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR MAINTENANOR OF 
FACULTY. 


Lndowment Fund. Graduates’ Endowment Fund. 
MG Daniel Torrance, ESq 1.0406 veeveeee+ 9,000 | Graduates’ Endowment Fund— 
Charles J. Brydges, ROG win ceetaent 1,000 | Class 1590, $70-a year for 5 
mi: Reekie, FR eis cdbdevidee'ee 100 years, $350 ; received to date.. $85 


ee 


DOCAL Haves cues BG. 100 


Annual Subscriptions, 1871-1879. 


Hon. James Ferrier ($100 per BOFWOEd \.sssismen veces Plo, 950 





annum for 10 years)............ $1,000 H, McLennan, Esq. ($100 per an- 
Peter tedpath, Esq. ($400 per nuin for 5 years) a4 ccc lhcc:. ae 500 
annum for 10 WORE) sven sevens 4,000 | A. F. Gault. Ksq. (SLOO per an- 
John H. R. Molson, Esq. (#400 num for: 5 years) ...sceie:secse ws 900 
per annum for 10 years) ,.... 4,000 Gilbert Seott, Esq. ($100 for 2 
George H. Frothingham, Esq. FORE each ois Scere eee iia ZOE 
($400 per annum for 7 years)... 2,800 Joseph Hickson, Esq. ($100 for 
T. James Claxton, Esq. ($100 per Se 8 RRR Ma ae ali  Aee. 2 fre 200 
annum for 6 years)............00. 600 Principal Dawson ($300 for 2 
Donald Ross, Esq. ($50 per an VOUES Voi cx cp reaeChdeoer heeds eese ld, 600 
Mum) for 5. years). ..cssckes ..05c00 250 His Excellency the Marquis of 
Miss Mary Frothingham (3400 OPN: ccc’ 84 egy SO Meee uae 00 
per annum for 3 years)......... 1,200 Mrs. Redpath (Terrace Bank)... 100 
Forward........ + seeeceesep ld, S00 Total. ..2. ....006.-$16,450 
Subscriptions towards Maintenance of Engineering Department. 
Wm. C. Macdonald, Esq., sessions 1891-92 to 1897-98 ..... ... O20 eeeee ver aesevees POO 04 | 
do for advertising........ sere oe ae er oe whence, Sense iensek 675 
do to cover certain salaries, session 1894-95 and 1897-98... 1,920 
do to meet the expenses of the course of summer work 
i for Mining Engineering Students ()898). . beaeecleace 8.2 5. 
GAM Sic oive® Suctinss tadscseteuers vine \eavey aban soe revere POO, TOL 


Subscriptions to provide lectures in Mechanical and Sanitary Engineering, 


E. B. Greenshields, BBA tdi ctannncss PO Forward......... SL6L 
Pe MU OVEN. TORO chs N\isicescdvccvacceacs: 60 Jeffrey H. Burland, B.A Se., $100 
Professor H. T. Bovey wis) .ec008 sce, 61 EGY. 2 VOGUE Ire 5 5cccc cnceick winesea0e 





Smaller amounts........escc6 sees. Seisen 20 


OCR sh SicSicegive dean $161 
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Subscriptions for Maintenance of Chair of Practical Chemistry, 1862. 


Hon. C. Dunkin, M.P......:- cesseneeecsseree coma Seek xaneteual csevee 3200 
ae TEM AOED sccasuer cevcdiiSsmabeseee sdees cf taeees s odakdgens eeecgeeas 1,200 
Peter Redpath, Esq ..10 sssessseeeessererssseseerennes soneeany sarees eeeees 226 

TOtaliccccecdder c0e-ccccse ccceceees oneen sesee $2,626 


For Maintenance of Chair of Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, 1891. 

















R. B. Angus, ae vee 92000 Forward ..cis sesaes $4,000 $6,200 
Mrs. Dow.. hal ks SOOO | KE. K. Greene, Hsq........ «| FOR 
Hugh Me Lenn: Ln, ‘Esq sens 1000 , Dest. Brainerd....... idipawaes 750 
Miss BONDY: «2.0. sess ws eosseseee 1000 A. F. Gault, Esq ..... deaees) COM 
T. A. Dawes, Esq......++- 750 Messrs. H, & A. Allan..... . 750 
A. A. Ayer, Esq........ ee 250 | Hector Mackenzie, Hsq.... 750 
G. W. Reid, Hsq............ 100 Peter Lyall, Esq.....0..--e0e8 790 
BUVANIS BIOS :-ctcscee sassdscovees 100 | James Ross, Esq ....+-..+. 600 
$6,200 A. Robertson, Hsq.........- 300 
John Duncan, Esq).... Lose BOO 
‘ ogee | George Hague, Hsq......... 300 
Payable a7 Three Years, Tonathi un Hodgiaot Esq... 300 
James Moore, Hsq....... . 200 
Sir Wm. Dawson.....- seers 1000 Messrs. Ames & Holden... 150 
Alex. Stuart, Esq. (Lon- James Cooper, Hsq...... eet On 
don, Hng)...--+ + seeersee-: 1500 ———* 10,800 
R. G. Reid, Esq Te ae eek 1500 
2 Total .i..00% seduhegudasuesen $17,000 
Forward....ccsces $4,000 $6,200 


Remodelling East Wing for Class Rooms for Faculty of Applied 


Science, 1882. 


John H. R. Molson, F'Sq .eseoereseee ep 3000 Tosa iss \ Jiéaines igen 
Wm.°C. Macdonald, Esq........ Vast COUUD 


6. ENDOWMENTS FOR APPARATUS. 
The Local Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Scjence, to found the British Association Apparatus Fund in the Faculties of 


Arts and Applied Science, in commemor: ition of the meeting of the Association 
in Montreal in 1884....0. s.ceeesen seeeen scenes saree sreees shasece seoet Goudie teneusttuerSeeeue ose 5000 


» ‘SUBSCBIPTIONS, ETC., FOR APPARATUS. 


A Jady, for the purchase of Min- Forward. ...... ee PLLT9 
ing Mode SES sober Wein say ses cabtnens $1000 for the purchase of Appliar neces 

Thos. McDougall, Esq., for the for the department of Civil 
REN Gay koa TW ss ssebebenstbon ceeestaccs 25 Engineering in Faculty of Ap- 

J. Livesey, Esq., through Dr. Plied Science pes sesersreeses cseves 475 
Harrington, for the same........ 50 Capt, Adams, Chemical Appar- 

‘Geo. Stephen, K ‘aes for the * same 50 | ys ee one Red ees LTE” 10 

Chas. Gibb, B.A., donation for Kia Burland, B.A.Se., C hemi- 
Appar: tus in Applied Science 50 a Appar: EAS isk Woon GRO ‘ 25 

The Local Committee for the Wi m. G. Macdonald, Esq., for 
reception (1281) of American Surveying and Geodetic Ap- 
Society of “Civil Engineers | paratus in LSDO0....ersreeeee see 1500 


FOrward cscesseceeeseeees Pl 175 NRO EAMBratiates ob devises ees 9) LOU 
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8. LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS AND DONORS TO THE 
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EQUIPMENT OF THE 


NEW ENGINEERING BUILDINGS OF McQILL UNIVERSITY TO 
MAY, 1898. 


BORE W. tessicececcilbs sae: .»»» Equipment 
Adams, Capt. it. CO. Mining Photographs 
American Steam Gauge Co., (Boston) 

Indjeator. 
Archbald, H..  ....,...... sees seeseeees BOOKS 


Ashton Valve Co. (Boston) 

Sectional Valve 
Se ae ee A set of 
Telephone Apparatus 
Bertram & Sons, J. (Dundas). ..... 


Bell Telephone Co 


24 in. Planer 

Birch & Co., J. (England) .....00....000 ‘ 
Hydraulie Tubes 

MOR ALOWPY: i055) 006 sseerdc ssn reee Clock 
Bishop, George........... + eee Equipment 
Blackwe 1, Kennet ..... + eevee eos Equipment 


Blake Mnfg. Co., The George F ....... : 
Blue Prints of Pump 

Blake Pump Co., The Geo. (New York 
& Boston) ..... see Gb oeveve Beh ae -Pump 
Bremner, A C00 Cr eeeeee eseesesrerccsccces BHU 
Brockhaus, Herr F, A ...... whkses Books 
Brodie & EOEVOP viis0b. eke oe §=$50 


tives! Ce ae NY pee . Boiler 
Cameron, General... ...... + Rotary Drill 
Campbell ‘Tile Uo. (England), per 

Jordan & Locker........... Kquipment 
Campbell, Kenneth .................. $50 


Canadian General HleGtric’ Co... 5.2. esieee 
(Toronto), per F, Nichols..Equipment 
Canadian Geueral Electric Co ..... 2... 
Electric Drill, Edison Generator, 
Dynamo, Motor 
may ee de atk es -» $100 
Uarus-Wilson, Prot. C. A.. ..Equipment 
Cary, A. A --e«s Photographs of Boilers 
Uhadwick, Fives Xieics vee [russ Models 
Chanteloup, Mn ive dee a ee, Ve $50 
Claxton, ‘t. J.!, Timber Beains of large 
Scantling for Testing Laboratory 


Costigan, J........ a fee ACORN ge Equipment 
Cowen, Amos ....... Samples of Bricks 
MRE EE ie py ig oc hens dise 0 Di ecses 

- Model of Steam Engine 


Craig, Messrs. J. & M., (Kilmarnock, 
Scotland) ‘+ Sanitary Sections (full 
size) and models 

Crocker-Wheeler Electric Motor Co., 
The (New York)... ..Motor, Armature, 


Prints 
Crosby Steam Gauge and Valve Co., 
The (Boston)....... --Gauge and Valve, 


[ndicator and Valves 

Darling, Brown & Sharpe (Providence, 
| TS verre O he Rute 
Date, John...... serene Equipment 
Dawson, W. B.. . Specimens 


COP eee «+ wee eee 
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Dominion Wire Manfg. (Co., per F. 
MOAT MAM Wescebiee. « aboves. 


és -+eeee Shaper 
Drummond, Rahs hy Alc he Prism 


ley, SPS CAG. pai ann eseovezs LOOMS 
Drysdale, W..... With telase Sslaiset cu uitt ens Tools 
nthe Wil ae | Seto ee aa eeaegY Injector 
| Edison General Electric Co... Two 450 


light dynamos, Brake Shoe and Dise. 
Egleston, Dr. (New York)......... Framed 
Photograph of the Moon, Books, 

Photos, ete. 
Klectrie Welding Company, (Boston) 
Equipment 
“Engineering Magazine” (New York 
GUY) ceeds cases -- Mining Illustrations 
and Photographs 
Eureka Tempered Copper Co...... ..ess. 
| Kquipment 
REWER Ac ere vegbees, Sr, wee ee $100 
Felton & CEEICRALING soos ceva eSigachac ah, en 


Samples of Cable Wire, ete. 


Potey thy “Risvisciec acer Equipment 

Frothingham & Workman.......... Tools 

Furlong, G: W., B.A.Sc...... ..... Speci- 
mens of Pine and Wood bored by 
Teredos. 

Gardner & Son, R. W......16 in. Lathe 

Gardner, Ts. iscie Slice. locak, .. Equipment 

Garth @ Cows sc. pie Lee heart $500 


Garth, Henry --+ eee. Equipment 
Government of New South Wales ...... 
Cullection cf Australian Timbers 
Government ot (Jueensland, Australia, 
Collection of Queensland Timbers 
ROWS Wie soca ence ee 
Graham, H ... saw dbes coowat $100 
Grier, G. AB oe hie I ee Kquipment 
Gurney & Co., B. & O...82) $604 
Hadfield, Messrs. (Sheffield)..Equipment 
Hamilton Bridge Works Co. ......... thats 
A Model of the Stoney Creek Arch 
Hamilton Powder Uo... \..... Electrical 
Blasting Machine, and appliances, 
ete., for blasting. 
Hearn & Harrison, per L. Harrison, 
Barometer & Clock 
aseveses PLSOO 


ee a ee 


LOTEOY accross 
Hodgson, Jonathan .........,........... $200 
Holden, A =.:;.. teeees cerseeee, HQuipment 
Hosoki, Dr., of Tokio, Japan....... se anki 

Collection of Japanese Wood 


Hughes & Stephenson......... Equipment 
atten Wei. Hquipment 
Ingersoll Rock Drill Co....... Rock Drill 
Irwin & Hopper vo... .cceece., Equipment 
ak idl: OE | Se ee reseeeese Vupola 


FOSS Allred occ AMAR nc: $50 
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Jordan & Locker .... ........ Equipment 
Kennedy, John ....---0 .--seeee Equipment 
Kennedy, W. & Sons..American Turbine 
Kennedy, W. (Qwen Sound) ...... Pump 
OTE Bey OW cexveccee .covedes . Tools 
King & Son, Warden........ ....++: $534 


Drawing 


Laughlin-Hough ; 
Drawing Tables 


Lachine Rapids Co........4s0+0- Electrical 
Laurie & Bro. J...... Compound Engine 
Perpnriea, ON. Oooxaeinsekatesuenss Equipment 
Lehigh Zine & Iron Co ..,...++. Franklin 


Furnace, N.J., Mining Specimens & 
Photographs 


Lindsay & Oo,, OC. FB. cs+see Equipment 
Lovell & Son, John....scsee severeeee Books 
Lyster, A, Grcccs  -seevse . Drawings and 
Skete hes of Londen. and Liverpool 
Docks 
Macpherson, A .ereceoe .ceeseee .... Lools 
Mason, Dr .....c00.ceres «esesees . Equipment 
Maxwell & Co., H.J ........ Equipment 
McCarthy, D. (Sorel). ...s.ce0es $300 
McDougall, Mrs. J ......c06  sssesee $4000 
McLachlin Bros. (Aroprior) ...... Timber 
MeLiaren,.. Discicicse .ssese seveesvaveces ..$100 
McLaughlin Bros........ sapates oveeoe LIMROOT 
MeN: ally SOW cesecen 8 ve raeee wees DLOO 


McPherson Sand Box Co. (Troy, N.Y.) 
Model of Sand Box 

Miller Bros. & Sons........ ....-»Mlevator 
Mitchell, P...... ..Equipment ($300) 
Mitchell & Oo., R...... ......Hquipment 
Naismith, P. L., B.A.Sc...... Specimens 
Nalder Bros. & Co. (England)...... .. 
Standard Cell 


National Electric Mfg. Co........ ee 

100 volt Transformer, Transformers 
Nicholson, Peter .......... eas seate LOO 
Norton, A, 0., Boston, Mass....... «. Two 


Norton Ball-bearing Lifting-jacks 
Norton eye! Wheel Co. (Worcester, 


WE) cw ens.c cyhosens, -seeeees ...+ Equipment 
Notman, W Nit ~<<as = asst BRON a oe 
Ohio Brass Co....... vs cinaes sa Fittings 
OPilv10, -W vcarsere wisses <seaver edt eeenees $500 
Packing Elec. Co... ........, Transformer 
PROT: | ha scans veeesne al; smoswee' Equipment 
Parker, M....... »  seceveeee sees. BQuipment 
PAROS Eh yas 05's peiboanie's +++. Hquipment 
Peckham Motor Truck and Wheel Co. 

(Kingston, NvY.j -c.00 cccee  avceres utlcbess 

Model | of Motor Truck 


(New York) 
Two Motors 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co........ . Work- 
ing Drawings «f Locomotives (52) 
Phelps ‘Engine Co., per A. R. Williams 
& Uo., Dake Steam Engine, 4 Horse 
Power Engine 

poses P00 


Pelton Water Wheel Co. 


Pillow, J. 


Pratt & Whitney (Hartford, Conn)..... 
Epicycloidal Gear Model 


Prowse, Ge R cveseeee  ceevevene E quipment 
Queensl: and Government per Sir 
Thomas Mel wraith ......... +s. let ews 
Collection of Timbers 
Radiator Co. (Toronto) ..... 9 vevesh 
Ramsay & Son, A.--sre tre Sh 
Rathbun, BH. W_ ...-s9«:: Samples of Fire- 
proof Construction Jes@eren Sus eetieene 
Reddaway & Oo, Bix Be l (value $50) 
Redpath, FB. [0 ..-sseee ceeeeees . Equipment 
Redpath, Mrs osccs veiw pescbcaeleeeu ean 
Reed. G. W vacweus oe. tua enbikesd es Saleem qee $100 
Reford, R..... Riad” wbesareli cducvesie bees $1000 
Reid, BR ..ceceve «ees ere Y .«. Equipment 
ROI, Re. Ge. -ccccee coves covves eves .oee DL000 
Renouf, EH. M  .cssss cceseeeee ceeeeees . Books 
Rhode Island Locomotive Works ..... aa 


Photos of Locomotives 
Hydraulic Engine Mfg. Co. 
Va., U.S.A.) ee eeeeeee soeeeseee 

Bes Ram 

Robb & Armstrong ..... oapeneal 
80 H. P. High ‘Speed. Engine 
Robertson, J.-.+++ sees wee. Equipment 
Maine) 


tife’s 
(Roanoke, 


P rofessor (Waterville, 
Equipment 

OSS, TASsece seeees ver seven ce ceaeee seoeee POO 
Rodden, Wy wccdsscccoceses valecvess SUCEUD EINE 
Royal Electric of ae hice {vistas .. Motors 
12 Are Light Dynamos, 

30 Light Stanley transformer 


Rogers, 


Rutherford, W...... -++++ avai 
Sadler, G. (Robin & Sadler) -.-... «++ 

| Belting ($100) 
Seeley, John.......-.+00e mee Tnsul: tors 


Schaeffer & Budenbe ry (Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Double Indicator 


Scholes, F....... Sa usobadde, eptoaned panaes . $100 
Scovill Mfg. Co cscs ceseee roeees Equipment 
Sharp, Stewart & Co. (Manchester, 
Eng)... se <cbvinasbaasesds selec ae Eaee 
Shearer James.  aaebands kk anne eae 
Sheppard, (Shawls eee ww 200 
Siemens Bros. (London, Eng).. ..-. a 
Cable Samples 

Smith, O. Bo vevee cesee cere sree 5 avenge 
Fri amed Photos of Bridges (2 ) 

Smith, R.. ieediersteves seoes Equipment 
Spence, J. P., cee sn ..- pecifica- 


showing con- 


Marie Canal 


Drawings 
of Sault Ste. 


tions and 
struction 
Locks 
Smith. R. Guilford ......+++.. biaveves DOORS 
Stanle ey Hieat.. Ceé:s.:.. eceeee Watt meter 
Steel Co. of Scotland, The......-.+eee-++ 
Samples of Cable Wire, oi: 
St. George, P. W...... ve cecves cosens MLOUOIS 
Stirling Co., The.........-- 
Sectional Blue Prints of Boilers 








ot] 


Sturtevant Co., The B. F. (Boston) ...... : aivkivers I: 3y:.2... ue ee Equipment 
Blowers | Ward, Hons J. Kucsces cscce cecescee B50 
Swan Lamp Mfg, Co...... 2.0. cecse- Lamps Warrington Wire Co... .Cable Samples 
MBE OPM aiov iris ccei'sossencee sued, $300 Weston Elect. Instr. Co. Ammeters. &e. 
Tees & = eases thiccesaxicdivaedes Equipment Whittier Moawhine Co. (Boston) ..... Bee tm 
Thomas, R. & Son, ........ .Insulators Electric Elevator 
Thomson- Bec ston Co. (Boston) er or. | Ww iley & Sons, John (New York). Books 
[Incandescent dynamos Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (Stamford, 
Twyford "EE TE eae ey een Hquipment CONH) 220" est Cokes dee. a Equipment 
Vail, Stephen.,......:.. Piece of first Tele | Yates & Thonn iiecs cc coscccas cacotedecheleccctss 
graph Wire Used Blue Prints of Machinery 


| 
a o r , 
Walker & Co., James ........-..scces. Tools: | 


The above representing a total of about $80,000. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE LIBRARY ENDOWMENT, 1893. 





Hugh WM Sor Cabs b cosvwehie RS 20 BOTW Hl cobdeatoiece met $ 600 
2, Joyce Fase hee es ARES Y om bes Doce wnticd ces 25 NV» FCOGGOI:. clvecdare exch Teen 25 
MOTUPAYONMOP.. .c5> von cckcck coecks Rene BA." GO) WY PGR ci ccescelehe ete ee eral 29 
BASU tote oe kt eS iat 100 Robin & Sadler........... EN Coa aa 50 
Hughes & Ste phenson...... a ercs te L00;,| J. Robertson, Bsq:..5..cccke. scnacests 50 
R. Mite Qe Se ge 300 Mrs. John McDougall (1895 .):...... 20 

POPWEIO 53. 6a0 be ot ovens $600 OUT etal Taliekdiced So eceth a TL 


V. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF THE 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


. 


Il. LEANCHOIL ENDOWMENT, 1884. 
Hon. Sir Donald A. Sy, GOUT cy, che Pies bv dds vertu budeteebneudes edebie veces’ $50,000 
2, CAMPBELL MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT. 1884. 


Established to commemorate the service rendered to the Faculty during 40 
years by the late Dean, George W. Campbell, M.D., LL.D. 


Mrs. G. W. ( i Ebr PeepicSetas bce S 2000 FOrward ....cccos Jeceesees 20,000 
H. A. Allan, NE NISC 9 9 her £900. dO. WileGey Mags. cide secusa vases 1000 
Hon. Sir D. A. Smith frente se 1500 Mrs. John Redpath.........° <. cee 1000 
Sir Ge orge Stephen, Bart .......... 1000 Hon, Jonna Hamilton: ..<cekeces 1000 
it, B. Angus, Ksq Use oceed estas cel Joe 1000 Miss OTEDGY.....ccssctne Naat beeees 1000 
George A. Drummond, SQ 3. .secees 1000 Hugh Mackay, BEAR Leet. costhenvns tis 1000 
Alex. Murr: Ys FASC baiae' beset naceesd. 1000 Hector Mockenzie, Esq. ..... ------ 1000 
Robert Moat, E Ri aiste ented speed 1000 Thomas Workman, Esq....++ esses ~ 1000 
W. C. Macedon: ld, ik WigNG Late wees 1000 Bale McLenn: bh, LSC ivecaceees aes 1000 
N's Sve aes 1000 _ 5. Wood, Esq. dee, Saowed-cdt ON 1000 
Dunean McIntyre, EB sq jenny pe eiee 1000 Freak Ballon: M.D. vc. hk ae . 500 
A, F. Gault, Esq... sevoscscccece 1000 | James Burnett, Esq. ...cscce cosscesss 500 
M. H. Gault, BOG: cnise ses iereneuyienas 1000 Andrew Robertson, HIRO tv seccwaees 500 
G. W. Ste p he 7G CT heegene eee 1000 | Robert Mackay, Bsq..... «cca. ves 500 
James Benning, Es GS dedes) Sepiecenedes 1000 John Hope, BUOO sisinasa swore) o< evades 500 
R. P. Howard, M. D caabecs eaeeeaal 1000 Alex. Urqutiart, sq. i) .scé.- ‘sconces 500 
G. B. & J. H. Burland, Hisqs ...00 1000 R. A. Sinith, Esq hl Mas eec Shaded) f: 500 
Miss Elizabeth ©. Be DY ieee ss» LOOO | George H: ague, Esq.. rae ee 500 


Forward ....6+ cesses seveesgp 20,000 Forward ..ccocces ties $33,000 
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Forward ..cceess sesesiees $33,000 | Forward...eses veces, $47,600 
J. K. Ward, Esq... sesssscsencees 500 | Hugh Patton, Esq....+.seoree veeeaes 100 
Warden King, Bsq... 00500s8e sence ce 500 | R 7. Godfrey, M.D css cocodveuneoneae 100 
John Stirling, Hsq........ Meta s. ' B00.) r A. Rodger, DAD vi cseswsvtshaga 100 
John Rankin , Esq ecb kee aeeeksnets reeves 500 | W.A. Dyer, HSq os ives cceees-secesesces 100 
tobert Re ford, HSQ.eveve cesses acess 500 | Geo. W. Wood, LD. (Faribs ault, 
Mess?s, Cantlie, Ewan & Co ..... 500 Minn.) oscaesices« dtsatcneueneeeelaee 100 
Messrs. J & W. Ogilvie... cco 500 | A. A. Browne, M.D.,......scececscees 100 
Randolph Hersey, Hsq.........ueees 500 Geo. Wilkins, M.D ..... scsscesseoees 100 
John A. Pillow, Esq...... .....00 500 R. L. MacDonnell, M.D ....csccooves 100 
S. Carsley, Esq.........0. Fens se gee’ 500 | Jos. Workman, M.D. (Toronto)... 50 
D. C. MacU allum, M.D......0+ +++. 500 | Henry Lunam, B.A.,M.D,(Camp- . 
Messrs.S.Greenshields,Son &Co, 500 bellton, N.B.) -.+0 secseccscces cesses 50 
Jonathan Hodgson, Esq ..... ase 500 Hon. Sir A. T, Galt :ibcostsecseeeuaee 50 
George Ross, M.D.....-c0ccccscoweree 500 | T. Jd. Alloway, M.D...000 crcces + esos 30 
Rey ROGDIOK, MD svcesasesoesseoves 500 | R.J. B. Howard, M.D..cceccos coves 25 
Wm. Gardner, M.D ..... ccooeneee. 50C | Louis T, Marceau, M.D. (Napfer- 
Messrs. Cochrane, Cassils & Vo... 500 | ville, Q:)...... cccssseee sovceeeee soeees 25 
Sir Joseph Hickson........ 500 | Griffith Ey: ans, M.D. (Vet. pi ds 
Allan Gilmour, Esq., OE tase ses 500 Army) 26 
R. W. Shepherd, Bsq.......++ seseoose 500 | J. J. Farley, M. D. "(Belleyille).. 25 
G. E. Fenwick, M.D......... ....-. 300 | Henry R. Gray, Esq.. Hokie 25 
Miles Williams, Esq.......01 -ssis00e. 300 | J. E. Brouse, M.D. (Pr -escott) reese 20 
G. P. Girdwood, M.D......  ssoeee 250 | R.N_ Rinfret (Quebec) ....0+ seo 20 
Charles F. Smithers, Esq........... 250 | Robert Howard, M.D. (St. Johns) 20 
John Kerry, Esq...........c008 eee 260 | Drs. J. & D.J. ‘McIntosh Sigs 
A. Baumgarten, Hsq...... ...esee. 250 leek Hill) davlhe suede Urepeie peneetan 2¢ 
R. W, Elmenhorst, Esq...... ...... 250 | J/H. McBean, Mid. ..cccesk) <cccevent 15 
W ee uGwis, Maq.ecies Sastiedtoivees 250 | J. OC. Rattray, M.D. (Cobden, 0.) 10 
George Armstrong, Hsq oe ws. 250 | E. H. Howard, M.D. (Lachine)..... 10 
arp ert las: TRG 54. 6occvves ssteee 250 | J. W. Oliver, M.D. (Clifton, 0.)... 10 
Messrs. H. Lyman, Sons & Co..... 250 | D. A. MeDougall, M.D. (Ottawa, 
Be enopnerd, MD). si scces paccedcs 0M) 1 AD Se ccwhde tent bekeina sevve Vine dcencsneenie 10 
Dunean McKachran, Esq., Ff. R. | A, Poussette, M. D. (Sarnia, 0). 10 
ST ah ne iva tie: ap-enbls, osnaebedinnss 200 | A. Ruttan, M.D. (N: apanee, QO.) . 10 
30D}. Dawson, Esq.......ssecees ooo 200 | James Gunn, MD. (Durham, 0.) 10 
Bey WOE) TUBQi scree cesveeesonst faesraeees 150 | J.McDiarmid, M.D. (Hensall, 0.) 5 
SAMOS Stuart, M..Disecscscccvesssvears 150 | W.J. Derby, M.D. (Rockland, 0.) 5 
Ae ee BtOTSON, Sq. ...,.050s,c0000. 100 | J. Gillies, M.D, (Teeswater, 0.)... 5 
H.W. oe M.D. ve | J. B. Benson, M.D. (C ‘hatham, 
Richmond, Q.). ¥ LOG ns Ebi Jecetharin: ad caress . 5 
C.B. Harvey, M. D. (Yale, 'B. 0.). . 100 | L. A. Fortier, M.D. (St. David 
Th Diauees, MD Nanalind, Fata) d00. f° O13 divs-ss-acTseoscoenesex pemeer poe 3D 
Ww. Kinlock, oes catpwes cuss wee AO) de. Ak caine M.D. (Fort 
Hua, R ichardson & Co.cc. iseeee MO.) bo te LOY. Uids tassen. eee, eee 5 
Mrs. Cuthbert (N. Richmond,Q.). 100 | John Campbell, M. D. (Seaforth, 
J. M. Drake, M.D.. ATi 100 (7,,) |. cco dane oS ch buoue beoee Aenean 
EUnet. "| sgh (che 
FOrward 000. ssesecsseenees 47,600 | TOtaal ic scsccasoatceons $48, 906 
3. ENDOWED CHAIRS, ETC. 
Sirk DonaLp A. SmirH Cua or Parsotoey, endowed in 1893 by the 
Hon,.Sir Donald A. Smith with the sui Of...) \..csssseqecsserescbebocwnveus $50,000 
Sik DonaLp A. SMITH ENDOWMENT FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF HyGIEnr, 
endowed in 1893 with the sum of,,,.........00-..sscssses srocevesssseverrannserens 50,000 
Mrs. Mary Dow Brquest—Bequest by the will of the late Mrs. Mary 
Dow for the Faculty of Medicine, 1893, $10,000, less Government Tax 
BELG POF CONG wise a ivise:: cow’ seca noetes caves san cqckseenseeaeenengemene reteeewenel 9,000 
JoHN H. R. Motson Donation—-in 1893, $25 000 tor the purchase of land 
and $35,000 for additioral building sha a uses (ieke dbs eotyry debecerens. 60,000 
WALTER Drake, Esq., for benefit of Chair of Pbysiolosy, an annual 
donation of $500 Given 1891 to 1897.,....-ndecocsavevewedsasenaeteves coe Fecacedes 3,500 
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Dr. Ropgrt Craik Funp— 
M1. John McDougall, toward formation of above (1893-94). 1,000 ) 





Jane F. Learmont, bequest do do (1894)...... 3,000 f 
4,000 
JosePH Morty Drax, CHAIR oF PHYSIOLOGY, endowed in 1898 by Wal- 
ter Drake, Esq., with the sum of........0... -....... RSP whe es wy She Meesb cecabe 10,000 


4. MEDALS AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 


In 1865 the “ Holmes Gold Medal” was founded by tie Faculty of Medicine as a 
memorial of the late Andrew Holmes, Esq., M.D, LL.D., late Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine, to be given to the best student in the graduatiug class 
in Medicine, who should undergo a special exanination in all the branches 
whether Primary or Final. 

In 1878 the “ Sutherland Gold Medal’’ was founded ty Mrs. Sutherland of Mont- 
real, in memory of her late husband, Prof. Willian Sutherland, M.D., tor com- 
petition in the classes of ‘Theoretical and Practical Chemistry in the Faculty 


of Medicine, together with creditable Standing in the Primary Examinations. 


Tae Davin Morrice Sonoiarsuip—in the subject of Irstitutes of Medicine, in the 
Faculty of Medicine—founded in 1881—value $10). (Terminated in 1883.) 


5, LIBRARY, MUSEUM AND A PPARATUS. 
For the fittings of the Library and Museum of the Foculty of Medicine, 1872. 

















G. W. Campbell, A.M., M.D....... $1200 | POIWAl .occie see sacsies -soee $2,000 
Me eOOLG, MD) coscsscnvene .asee ses 200 | Robert Craix, M.D binkeiieipiivas jae 
NS Oe | a 200 | Geo. E. Fenwick, M.D...... c.scss0e. 200 
Robert P. Howard, M.D.............. 200 Joseph M. Lrake, M.D..... ...000.. 200 
Duncan C, MacCallum, M.D........ 200 | George Ross, M.A., M.D oo... cece. 50 
Forward......... coves 2,000 | SOU ce sass . $2,650 

The Professors and Lecturers in the Donation to Apparatus, Museum 
Summer Sessions of the Faculty Library, etc, of the Medical $2,205 
IDE rsh vtnestrensscoseuasesceove Faculty, 188’, $1,182; 1888, Mee | 

$1,023. 
For Physiological Laboratory of Fuculty of Medicine, 1879. 
US ed . $100 B GPW Pda suvcrrerclis eats $700 
BOWEL oi50: a vac deoiaras\e acs0, NA UR Ng 2 ee be os) cihe'cive 200 
RR ov clasoe ss ismennnererator cx sees TOY. |b AOR OOO GOR sade chau s Adeht as oat 50 
Dr MacCallum........ Han TEINY  ceedss LOG ih hak EA STOR ve msuclcuns Wins a ids inate Stat. 50 
NE cceecViiedn Rdec dens LO) | EAE: ASAYOUOE ccéders' cc glen at 50 
DAOC fo csecycsicdiavsidassuedesda, BOW: ds CI ASAIO ores ctecees seuetibeuereeletl 50 
Dr. McEHachran, F.R.C.V.S......... 100 
WOLWARG 5 bsvivecsol) oscdvee « $700 DOMES es cicdechecht inked tees $950 
Cameron Obstetric Colleetion:. 
Dr. J. C. Cameron. ..... Ue edty ss aoe Wdinesats issrsverheeuess labdeswseoeehey'abin kale $10,000 
6. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anonymous Donor toward Expenses of Pathology for Session 1892-93.......... $500 


VI. ENDOWMENTS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
FACULTY OF LAW. — 
lL. ENDOWED CHAIRS, E'C¢, 


THe GALE Cuarr, in the Faculty of Law, endowed ir 1884 by the late Mrs. 
Andrew Stuart (née Agnes Logan Gale) of Montreal, in memory of her father, 
the late Hon. Mr. Justice Gale.—$25,000. 
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Tur Winutam C. Macponatp Facunrty or Law ENpowMENT, founded by Wm. 
C. Macdonald, sq., in 1890—$156,000. Supplemented in 1897 by $50,000. 
Total $200,000. 

WV. C. Macponatp, Esq., remodelling part of East Wing in 1895 for Class Rooms, 
Lecture Rooms, etc., for Law Faculty. 


2. MEDAL. 


In 1865 the “ Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal’’? was found-d and endowed by John 
Torrance, Esq., of St. Antoine Hall, Montreal, in memory of the late Mrs. 
John Torrance, for the best student in the graduating class in Law, and 
more especially for the highest proficiency in Roman Law. 





VII. GRADUATES’ FUNDS. 
1. THE FUND FOR ENDOWMENT OF THE LIBRARY. 


The Graduates’ Society of the University, in 1876, passed the following Reso- 
lution :— 

Resolved :—“ That the members and graduates be invited to subscribe toa fund 
‘for the endowment of the Libraries of the University ; said fund to be invested 
‘Cand the proceeds applied under the supervision of the Council of the Society in 
‘Connual additions to the Libraries; an equitable division of said proceeds to be 
“made by the Council between the University Library and those of the Profes- 
“ sional Faculties.” 

In terms thereof subscriptions have been paid in to the Graduates’s Society, 
amounting in all to 23.120: the interest on which is annually expended in the 
purchase of books for the several libraries under the direction of a special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 


29 THE DAWSON FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATION. 


The Graduates’ Society of the University, in 1880, and in commemoration of the 
completion by Dr. Dawson of his twenty-fifth year as Principal, resolved to raise 
with the assistance of their friends, a fund towards the Endowment of the Fellow 
ship, under the above name. 

Details of the scheme can be had from the Treasurer, Francis Topp, B.A., 
B.C.L. The following subscriptions have been announced to date, May Ist, 1897. 
They are payable in one sum, in instalments, without interest or with interest till 
payment of eapital, as subscribers have elected. 


Alphabetically arranged. 


Ambo, He BsG Lasiesssiesdsevocs cose & 60 | Horwirdsoscecscetpcaseenee pian 
Archibald, H., B.A.sSC.....eree coeees 20 | Lyman, H. H., M.A. ssece-seceesee ees 100 
Bethune, M. B., M.A., B.C.L...... 50 |. Lyman, A, C.. M.A., B.C... «+++ 50 
Carter C. B., B.C.L....ceeee -sseenes 100 | MeCormick, D., B.C.Li ..c0es+ see 100 
Cruickshank, W. G., B.C.L........ 100 | MeGibbon, R. D., B.A., B.C.L..... 100 
Dawson, W. B., M.A., Ma.E...... 50 | MeGoun, A.,jun. M.A, B.C.L.... 50 
Dougall, J. R., M.A veeseee sereeeees 250 | MeLennan, J S., BuA ..eee severe os 100 
Gibb, ©., Bid ..ssssseee ceveees KG Ae 100 | Ramsay, R. A., M.A., B EE eee 50 
Hall, Rev. Wm., M.A...... sate bie 100 | Spencer, J. W., B.A.Se., Ph.D... 50 
Hall, J. S.,jun., B-A., B.O.U...... 100 | Stephen, C. H., B.O.L...--e+ eee . 100 





Harrington, B. J., B.A., Ph.D... 50 | Stewart, D. A., BeA.Se...se.. esses 30 
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ENTRANCE, EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 1898 ....4... 06 3 
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MATHEMATICS AND NaturaL PHiLosoPpuy :—Ordinary........ een eee ee 2:35 
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Zoology ):— 
Ordinary Av alive oe caret ge WORGEVLN EES ateU OTe ae eee Sehowitea che seetiveddles GO 
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FACULTY OF ARTS. 
FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 


GREEK COMPOSITION, SIGHT TRANSLATION AND 
GRAMMAR. 


THURSDAY, SEPT, 15TH :—MornInG, 9 To 10.30. 
1. Translate into Greek :— 


(4) The general, having remained four days 


, marched 
thence, 


(6) The queen gave to Cyrus all that she had. 


(c) The river flows from the mountains through 
many large cities. 


(d) Many of the soldiers wished to return to Greece, 
but Clearchus persuaded them to fight with him, 


(e) The enemy seized the gates, through wl 


1ich the 
road leads. 


(7) The king himself led that army. 
2. Translate into English :—~ 


Aoket yal 6 Svévvecis TG MEV OVTL OK eyOpos yevéo- 

Gar re Kup, BovrnOfjvar 8é MaXXov tictos Soxetv evar 

Baoirel, tva cwrnpiav Evo. el Tas i) VIKNHTELEV EKELVOS. 
lal * on / lal 

Tovadra oiv év Vo EXOV TpaTov pev THY yuvaiKka Tapa 

Kdpov améoreiXe Tord Sapa hépoveva, devTepov 8é Ta 


v = > / vA Pep | b ] \ / Ma u 
akKpa TWY OpewY, ATTEN KAl aAavTOS KaTéXaBe, ws TAYVYLOTA 


_ — 


e st 


ya = > ia 
=. 6 22 ust 


i ie se 
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oly 
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ce 
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ee et 
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Oe ne ee ee 
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(/ / 
KATENLTE EyryUS OVTOS TOU OTPATEVHATOS iva THY piAtav 
émidei£ever’ hoBeicOas dé Epacxev, ov To Ov NEyOV, 


3. Give the Ind sing. aor. ind, pass ; dat. plur. fem, aor: 
part, mid. ; 3rd sing. pres, subj. mid,; 2nd sing. aor. imp. 
mid.; 2nd plur. aor. ind, act.; sec. plur. mase, fut. part. 


act. of rr€xco, Sixaido, avaTlOnw, exo, welOo. 


4.-Give acc, and dat. sing. and gen. and dat. plur. of 
ews, ddovs, pATHP, XApls, OVS, rows (all genders) 776¥s i 
(all genders in positive, comparative, and superlative) ov- 


vos (all genders). 
5. What do you know of the usage of em, KATA, meTa ? 


6, What do you know of the constructions used with 


ef : y, 
@oTe and piv? 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 
XENOPHON I. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—MorNING, 10.30 To 12. 
1. Translate, explaining construction of words and 
phrases underlined :— 
(a) Kipos & ody avéBn ert Ta Opn _oudevos K@AVOVTOS, 


Kal elde Tas oxnvas ob ot KiduKes epuraTTov. évrenbev Se 


kaTéBaivev e€is Tedioy uéeya Kal Kador, mr ippuTov, Kal 
devdporr TaVvTooaT OV VET Ney Kab apmehoy modw oe 
Kal oncapov Kal pedivgy Kab ICRYNPO? Kab TUpoUs 
Kpulas ge pel. Opos S auto mepréyel OXYUpOV K Kal wrndov 


Tdvin €« Barats es Ganratrav. 


Kal 





\ 


©) nips TavTa, Kal avdpas EXGMEVOL OUP sh 
TETOVEL OL 1 rg Kipov ta Sé€avta rh oTpatia. o 6° 


amexpivato OTe axovor >A Spoxdpuav éy@pov avdpa na TO 


‘ 
4 


Evdpatn rotau@ eval, amTréyovTa O@deka oTal mous: 





Tpos TOUTOV ovV épyn BovreaOar erOeEtv KaY pev 1 Kei, 
THY Steny edn xpncew ériOeivar atta, Hv be puvyn. mets 
a 7 pos Tavta Bovrevodpeba. axovoavtes dé radta of 
alpeTot STAY IERA OVO TOLS oTpaTi@rais: Tois 6€ vrowla 


\ 4) / 
pev NV OTL aryou Tpos Bacidéa, buws Se eSdKxer rec bat, 


7 \ 9 ‘ wn on A \ 
(c) eyo ovv dynut vas xXphvat duaBhvat tov Edidpdrny 
TOTA MOV T™ pty d7Xov ety Qt O,TL OF GXroL ‘EXANvES Orr" 2 0l- 





vouvTat Kipw. iv ev yap Wndicovta &recba UMLELS 
z FMC aegis 5 


4 y ? ” fa / 
dd€ere aitiot elvar dpEavres Tod dvaBaivew, kal ws mpobv- 


/ = a a / > - \ , 
HMOTaATOLS OVAOLV ULI XAPLvV ELOETAL Kiupos Kat aATrOOWC EL 


eriatatat & eb TIS Kab aXXOS. 


(d) & yap tore ort THD & éXevUepiav é ENoluny av avtt @v 


QA 
eyo TAVT@OY Kal dAXwY TOAAATAACiov. bras Se Kat eldAre 





is , ; A Ce tia IA \ ? \ \ \ 
eis olov épyecbe ayava, twas ides duddEw. TO wey yap 

A \ \ A an ; 3 \ A 
ThHGos worAD Kal Kpavyn TworAH ériacw: av Se rabra 
> / \ J/~ 4 \ , a : “ id 
avacynole, Ta GAa Kal aicyvvetcbal por S0Kd olovs 


. ~ , \ wn a s/f 5 A 
MLV yuwaed Ge TOUS ev T?) XeOpPa OVTAaAS avOpwrrovs. 


\ \ v 5 / \ » fod , 7 
(e) Kal yap épyw éredelevuto Kal érxeyev br od« dv Tote 
‘ad ’ \) & / > ca b / +> O93 ee \ 
TPOOLTO, €7TEL aTraé biros AUTOLS EVEVETO, ovo et €TL Mev 
; iy = vy \ / / \ ; 5 \ 
MELOUS YEVvOLVvToO, ETL dé KQAKLOV mpakéeav. pavepos } VY Kab 
¥ / \ R \ / > / a , 
él TIS TL ayaOov 2) KQKOV TOLNOELEV AUTOV, VIKAV TELDWLLEVOS* 
\ > \ , > a > ; e ” ‘a 
Kat CUNY d¢€ TLVES AUTOU eféhepov @S eV OLTO TOO OUTOV 


; A / , \ \ 5 \ \ a n 
xpovoyv Chv gore vixwN Kal TOs Ev Kal TODS KaKOS TroLODY- 





Tas areEouevos. 


FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE, dD 
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Parse fully arexpivato, €dOein, ériBeivat, dSogavTa, 
ériacw, avacxynade, 


2. 
YpHvat, aTOKpPLVOUYTAL, ELOETAL, LOTE, 

> lal ‘ f - . . 
aicyuvetaGat, uelous, mpakeray, voK@y, explaining their 
constructions in the above extracts. 


8 Draw a map of the route of. the 10,000 as far.as 


Thapsacus. 


ENTRANCE EXHIBITION SXAMINATION. 


Greek COMPOSITION AND SIGHT TRANSLATION (for Candi- 
dates who do not offer Books.) 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 15TH :—- MORNING, 10 10.12. 


1. Translate into. Greek :-— 
(a) To remain here 1s easy; to advance against the 
king brings many great dangers. 
(b) He said that the rest had not yet come. . 
(c) Do you know whether this road leads to Ephesus ¢ 
(d) Let us march at once, soldiers. that we may cross 
the river before the enemy ravage the country. 
(e) In the time of our fathers Cyrus, wishing to ob- 
tain the rule of the whole land, led up many Greeks to 
Cunaxa. 
(f) He sent men to announce to the general, that, 
unless he retired at once, it would in a short time be im- 


possible to do so. 
9 Translate into English :— 
AT. roi ys dvaxta tide Oncea [LON@V 


¢/ es 2 a / f 
eUpoim’ av, @ yUVaiKEs ; ELTTEP LOTE, Mol 


f > > a) ‘ / 4 
OnULNVIT*’ apa TAVOE OWMATWV ET® 5 








FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE, 


r cas \ / , / 
XO. 00° avros Ew Swpadtwv Tropeverat. 
+ : — ” 
AD. Onced, wepluvns aEvov dépw Adyov 
5 \ / t/ / 
gol Kal TOKLTALS 01 T “AOnvai@y modu 
Af \ a 
vaiovet Kal ys Téppovas Tpolnvias. 
Bi / 5 a , 
@H. ti 0’ €or; wav tis cuppopa vewTéepa 
\ /: > > f / 
dicoas KateiAnd aotuyelrovas mores : 
“~ t / > | [aes e/ c , an x” 
AT’. ‘Immeédvtos otnér Eotiv, ds elrreiv &ros: 


caw / wn b \ lal e A 
dédopKe pévTor pas eri cuiKpas por hs, 


ENTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
GREEK TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—Morninc, 9 €o 10, 


Translate into English :— 


“~ 


2m y f w A al / 
llepi ye unv THs els XpHwata Sixaloctiyys Tota ay TIS 
ly 6A a“ w t \ \ 5 / A 
pelo Texunpia éyou THE; Ud yap "Aynotddou orépeo- 
‘ ; \ 5 \ , 5 ; 5 \ f 
Oat wev ovdels oddev TremroTe évexdrecev, eb Sé TretrovOdvar 
‘ c \ c/ Q \ ¢ \ \ Fee / 
TOXAOL TOAAA WMoAOYouY. OTm be HOV Ta abTod diddvar 
b] b > , nw xX © / \ > / 
eT wderela avOpwreav, Tas av obTos éOéXoL TA AAACTPLA 
> A b \ e 5 " b %. 2 > | \ ? / o, 
aTooTepey eb wm KaKkodotos elval; eb yap Ypnudrar 
b | 5 / \ t al / 
eTlOupoln, Tord ampaypwovéstepoy Ta avrod durdrTeLW 


5) \ \ re / ; 
) TA LN) TpoonKkovra AawPBavey, 


— 


*& 


- 
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- = BA ca 


ee 
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FACULTY OF ARTS. 


pene’ 


FIRST YEAR EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
XENOPHON AND HOMER. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH -_-MorninG, 10 To 12. 
Candidates are required to do A, with B (1) or B (2), 
and C (1) or U (2). 
A, Translate :— 
(a) ’Esrvaga de Svevvéovos yur mpotépa Kupov reve 
e / > r \ 5 / s > ~ \ wn c C k an A 
Hméepas eis Tapoous apixeto’ €V Sé tn uTepBoryn TOV 
dpéwy TH els TO Tredtov S00 Adyou TOD Mevavos oTpaTevpa- 
| ros ar@dovro: of pev pacav apravovras TI KATAKOT AVAL 
ae Sard tov Kirixwv, of 58 broreadOevtas Kat ov dSuvapmévous 


e a \ bd i >Q\ \ ce \ i) / 
eupelv TO AXNAO TTPATEUHA ovee TAS OdOvS ELTA TAVWME 


ee 
> 


vous amoréabar' Aoav 0 ovy OVTOL EXATOV OTTALTAL. 
—y . . : : > Ase e / ‘ A 
Explain the cases Kupov, Mepats, and parse KaTako- 
Hvar, 
i \ c : bd b] / ; 4 ~ / ¢/ 
3 (8) kat of ev vot, Erret TLS SimKol, TpOdpamovTEes EaTA- 
cay’ TOAY yap TaV immo EeTpEXOV Oatrov" Kal TAD, 
\ Ae eee a \ a 
ere mAnoiaforey OL LTTOL, TAVTOV érrolovy, Kal OUK mY 
ll ’ \ 1 / dl t ~ lot ~ ; 
haBeiv, ef wy SiacTavTEs Ol LTTE Onpwev Stadeyopevot. 
\ \ / ~ et / > / ~ 5 
Ta 8é Kpéa TOY adiTKOMEeVOY HY TapaTANCLA TOUS éNa- 
f / wT 7 \ ~ \ , t . 
pelous, aTadwrepa O€. otpovboyv Sé ovdeis éxaBevr ot oe 
‘ , A c j \ 5) , \ \ 
Si@Eavres TOV imméwy TAXY ETAVOVTO ToAU yap areca 
/ rw ‘ \ S lal ‘ ; ” 
hetiryouca, TOS ev TOT OpOUM, TALS Sé wrépvéw aipovea, 
e/ c / / 
OOTEP ioTIO KPOMEVN. 
. : ‘ a) dA r 3 / a“ . 
Explain the cases Tov immav, TOU éEXadelows, TMV LT 


/ ? ¢ 
réwv, and the mood wAnoafouev, Parse eoTAcay. 


(y) jv & mets vinnowper, Apas Set Tos 1MeTEpOUS 
didous TOUTwY eyKpaTeEls TOUT AL. date ov TOTO SédoLKa 
wu) OvK eX@ O,TL 60. 

Explain fully the constructions in Sé5ouKa pt) ovK EX@ 


OTL O@. 


i 






























FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE, 


B. (1) Translate :— 


(a) °H pa vw pol tt riPo1o. Avedovos vie daidpor ; 
Trains Kev MevedXd@ éerumpoduev taydy idy: 


Tact 0€ Ke Tpwecor ydpw Kal Kiddos apoto, 

éx TavTwv 0€ uddiota “ArXeEavdpw Bac irfi. 
Tot cev 0n Taumpwra rap’ ayaa Sdpa héporo, 
ai Kev ton MevedXaov ’Apriov ’Atpéos vidv 


c@ Sérei OunOevta, rupis émiBav7’ adeyehs. 


i Wk cet 
sa? ~~ = = 


ee 


Explain the moods 7i@o10, tratns, idy, and the cases 


A a > / JT . ‘ . | 

Tov, ups. Parse emimpoeuer. Explain the construction | 

ie | 

of éri Barr’, At 
m4 id 

ey 

\ r va ; C ee 

(8) Oi: dé yoXwoodpevor Kadpeior, cévropes trav, be: 
aye ap’ avepyouevm TuKivov Adyov eicav dyorTes, <7 
Koupous TrevTnKovTa’ dvw Oo aAynTopes Haar, airy 


Maiwv Aipovidns, émueixedos aOavaroot, 
cs > / / 
uios tT Avtodovoo, peverrtorenos [lorudovrns. 
\ \ la > / / A 
Trdevs wév Kal Toicw aetkéa TroTmoV edFKer 





Tavras évedy’, Eva © oiov teu oixdvde veer Oar: ) 
Maior apa mpoénke, Oe@v Tepdecot mibhoas. if 
Explain the forms ¢icav, érredve, weverrtorepos, i 
iy 

B. (2) Translate : im 


(a) Ov6e yap ovdé Aptavros vids, Kpatepds AuKdopyos, bil 


ae | 

Oni WY, ds pe Oeciow errovpaviowcw &piter 
Os mote paivouevo.o Atwrtco.o TLOnvas 

, , > | / Jus < 5 ef A 
ceve Kat nyadeov Nuoniov'. ai & awa racai 
GicOra yaual katéxevar, ir’ avdpopdvoro Aveovpryou 
Jevopeva BouTrAnye Avovucos dé hoBnbels | 
dtoe? dros KuTa cdpar Oéris & bredeEato KdrATw ; 
OeldudTa* KpaTepo; yap Exe TPducs aVdpds duoKAg. 


Explain the forms catéyevav, deéidta. What do you 
know of the myth to which reference is here made? Ex- 
plain the constructions of @eotour, Bovrrny., KOXTO. 
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1 v ~ \ ; ¢ ‘ c A 4 
(8) kat Kev ev” Apye éodoa mpds aAANS LoTOv Vpatvols 
‘ vw s Y he 3 ‘ va me 
kai Kev Vdwp hopéois Meoaonidos 7 Trrepevns, 
\ O95 / > > /, 
TOAN’ aexaloméevyn, KpaTep?) 0 ETLKELTET AVAYKYS 
\ wed / 
Kal ToTé TIS el TINT, LOwY KATA OaKpY YEovTaV 
“Exropos oe yur, Os apirteverxe payed Gat 
7 ia te ce / = / 
Tpowy immodaumv, dre Idtov audepayorTo, 
e/ / ] / \ 9 9S ee / v 
Os rroré Tis peer’ col 6’ av véov Ecoetat ANYOS 
/ ** ADs > A) > / D / 4 
YNTEL TOLODS AVdpOS amuvELY COUALOY 7Map. 


an \ \ a) 4 
"AAAG pe TEONVOTA YUTN KATA Yala KadXUTTOL, 


mplv y’ étu ons Te Bons cov 0 eXxnOuoto mvbécbat, 
Explain the words vpatvols, ELTNTLW, KANUTTTOL, CT LKEL- 


oer, the form teOyna@ra, and the case Sojs. 


C. (1) Translate :— 
(a) Xpvceto & apa Kovpo evduntwv émt Bopav 
“Eotacay ai@ouévas daidas meta. yepolv ExovTes, 


/ , 4 \ / , 
Maivovres vietas kata dwomara darTUMOvEeroL. 





Ilevrynxovra 5¢ 1 buwat Kata Sopa yupaixes 
Mt Ai pev areTpevovat UNS ETL wHOTTA KapTrOY, 
Ai 8 iotods vpowot kal nrakaTa otpapacww 
“Hpevat, oid Te PUAAA paKEdvAS aiyelpoto’ 
Kaipocéwy 0’ ofovéwy arrodei Berar vypov EXatov. 
“Oocov Painkes trepi TavTwv tdpies avdpayv 
Nia Cony évi movTm éXavvéepev, OS Sé yuvaiKxes 
‘lotov teyvncoar Trépe yap odiot O@Kev "AOHvy 
"Epya 7 é€rictacGar trepixarr€a Kal dpévas éocOXas. 
Explain the forms éoracay, éXavTevev. Write a note 
on the constructions mera vEpaiy, daivovtes vutKras. 
What case is ofovéwy, and why ?) What is exceptional 
about o¢€ in the 10th lines of this extract, 


- hk q 4 5 ~ Fy / b] fi , 
(B) Tov & avr’ ’AXkivoos atapelBeto hovncey Te 
Te — ae ae ne ; r 
Fei’, cv or Tovovtov évi otnbecar dirov Kip 


Mawidiws KeyorXaoba. apelvw & alicia Travra, 
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Ns \ ‘a / VES \ wv 
Al yap, Zev te mwatep Kai A@nvain cal “AtrodXop, 
Totos éwv oids éoou, ta wv ar eye 

$ ‘ Te Ppovéewy a& ey@ rep, | 

Tea = aby 202 Si De a Qn s | 

aoa T Euny eveuev Kal esos yauSpos KcaréecOat | 

S / z > / _ Bee. \ \ / ~ , 
Avi pévov oixcy 667 éy@ Kal ktHwata doinv, 
i 9) Sas / ” / 
Ki « eGéAwr ye wévors* aéxovta b€ a” ov Tis épvEet 
x. f 5 a) A. 
Paineov' wn tovto, dirov Au tratpl yévo.to. 


What is the cohstruction of éyéwev, doinv, yévorro. 


C, (2) Translate :— 
(a) cxed0Gev od 01 HAGev "AOnvy 
‘Avopt déuas éixvia véw, émriuBdropt prov, 
[lavavaro, olol re avaxtwv maides Eaciv, 


; q > > ” ¥ b / A 
AimTuxov aud wmoiow eyova’ evepyéa NOTHY’ 


me \ Sp L¢ ‘ cam Aw > wy ‘ C 7 i Fy 
Ilooal 6 uTo ALTrapoict TEdLr EVE, KEPol O aKovTa, me 
| fe 

\ o> 9 ‘ \ / ; \ \ / = y we 
Tv & ’Odveeds yHiOnoev idwv, cai évavtios HrAGEr, 


r / / Td / can ee. 
Kai pArv dovncas eTTEA WTEPOEVTA TT poanvoa” ge 
> ~ Te » i > sy = bene : / A 5” Ty a « ini, i 

14 D » ETEL OE TPWTA KLYAVW® TWO EVL YOM, | 


> 4 a / \ A f ~ / > f f , 
Aripe TE KAL fH Mol TL KAK@ Vow avTtBorHncats‘ 


PROM aE tae mo te Ne iat bade 7 
AAG caw pev TadTa, cdw 0 éué col yap éyaye 4 
vy “A ; f. / a) id / { 
Evyouat @s Te Gea, Krai cev hira youval’ ixkava. ug 

‘ . 9. A / : Q/ is 
Explain the forms éixvia, caw, and the cases déuas, oe. if 
' y 

8 a ’ a \ lA‘ OH , \ , pea 
(8) “Os ettrotaa Oca. oxédac’ Hépa. eioaro bé yOav. sl 
, ; 6 fi» , sf A ¥ ‘ ry 
DnOncev 7 dp’ éreita TrodUTAasS dios “Odvacers y’ 

Big 


y ) ® s 7 1 OX & {OD 14 2 * 
Xaipov 7 yain, Kvoe 5é Celdmpov apovpar, 

\ , / a , 
Avrixa 6€ vuudns npnoato yelpas avacyav" 
; rT: oe FS lal \ ” / 
‘“ Nuudat vniades, Kovpat Atos, ov tot éywye 


O f ai yy > 2 / a la ) &° ve > ig J > hae Pes 
WEeol VELL EPALNV’ VUI EVXWDANS ayavynow 


Xaiper* atap cal ddpa d:d@co0puEv, OS TC TAPOS Trep, 
At kev é€a tpodpav pe Awos Guyarnp ayerein 


—__ sess - 


P , s e\ , 
Autov Te Cwetv Kai pot didXov viov ac&n.” 


Explain 7, dyec@?’, bup, evyorns. 
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ENTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
GREEK COMPOSITION. 
TUESDAY, Sept. 20TH :—2 To 3 P.M. 
1, If Cyrus had not been killed, he would have con- 
quered the king. 


9 He said that all those who had conquered were pre- 


sent. 


3. When the general had arrived, the queen gave him 


many talents. 


4. If the enemy should seize the gate, it would no long- 


er be easy to go through. 


| | 5 Clearchus said that it was difficult to return to Greece 
: since Cyrus had a large fleet and would be able to prevent 


them. 
6. It is in your power, soldier, if you fight bravely, to 
obtain great glory. 


" He told them not to wait longer, lest the enemy 


« 


should escape. 


8. I think that those with the king, being prudent, but 


not brave, will not advance against us. 
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ENTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 


ADDITIONAL COMPOSITION AND SIGHT TRANSLATION 
(GREEK). 


WEDNESDAY, Sept, 21st :—2 To 3.30 P.M. 
1. Translate into Greek : 
After the death of Cyrus, the Greeks no longer wish- 
ed to march against the King, but rather to return home as 


g, | 
quickly as possible, And all agreed to entrust the com- at 
mand to Clearchus, as being the fittest man to undertake i | 
such a task. But when the Persians had taken him by i | 
treachery and killed him, Xenophon came forward and d 
spoke, telling them in what danger they were in and in Ba 
what way it was possible to escape. Accordingly they wa 


chose him as general, though he was a private person and 
held no generalship. 
2. Translate into English ; 


’ 


> v a te \ 9 ¢ e \ > \ 
eyo Toivuv, @ avdpes Sixactal, HE ovy ixava elvar Ta 


| 
4 

KaTnYopnmevas méypt yap TovTov vouto yphvat KaTnyo- Ny 
~ e 3 a 4 7 / ink 
peiv, €ws dv Oavarov dd—n To hevyorTs dEta eipydoba. tav- uy 
\ > , ay ~ ; A > > A 8 a a ; hig 

THY yap FaxaTHV Oiknv OvvauEela Tap av’TadV AaBeEiv: bot ‘y 


> SO> ef Qa \ a ; > PS a e\ 
OUK 010 ,0, TL O€0 TroAAa KATNYOPELY TOLOVT@Y AVOPMYV, Ot 

I:.N9. “e \ \ ; a / O\ > / 
ovo’ uTrép Eves ExadoTou THY TeTpayyuevery dis amroOaverTes, 
6, a“ > , / 

iknv dovvaiwT dv a&iav. 


FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
LATIN. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 151TH:—2 TO 5 P.M. 


I. LAtiIn GrRaMMAR: AND COMPOSITION. 


— =F. 


|. Decline together : quidamw metus, frater meus, nullus civis. 


y 


2. Compare: :parvus, vetus, maledicus ; prudenter. 
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3. Give the genitive singular, genitive and dative plural, and gender of: 
corpus, robur, manus, plebs, miles, cor. 


4. Write out the singular and plural of the future indicative and pre- 


sent subjunctive of: sequor, nolo, adsum, 


5. Give the rules for expressing in Latin, “ motion to a place”’ and 


“ motion from a place.” 


6. Translate and fully explain the grammatical construction of words 


printed in italics; 
(a) perfacile factu esse illis probat conata perficere. 
(bd) pontem in arare faciendum curat, 
(c) Boli novissimis praesidio erant, 


(d) lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentes. 


(e) infert se saeptts nebula—mifabile dictu—per medios miscetque 


viris, neque cernitur wi. 


7. Translate into Latin : 


(a) The father, moreover, had-held the sovereignty during many years 


(b) Their customs require him to plead his cause under arrest. 
(c) We will either persuade them or compel them by force. 


(dy Will you promise to give Caesar satisfaction for the wrongs you 


have done him? 
(e) If I had needed anything of you, I would have come to you. 


II. TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Varus, dux Romanus, ab Arminio in Germania proelio victus est. Qui 
cum vidisset iam nullam esse spem salutis, gladio stricto, sese occidit, 
Caput eius postea a principe Germanorum ad Augustum Romam missum 
est. Ea clades (disas/er) tanto dolore Augustum affecit ut multos postea 


menses id nunquam videret quin cottidie clamaret ‘ Redde mihi, Vare, meas 


legiones.’ 


Ill. (CAESAR AND VIRGIL. 


Translate : 

(a) Quamebrem placuit ei, ut ad Ariovistum legatos mitteret, qui ab 
eo postularent, uti aliquem locum medium utriusque colloquio deligeret: 
velle sese de re publica et summis utriusque rebus cum eo agere, Hi lega- 
tioni Ariovistus respondit : Si quid ipsi a Caesare opus esset, sese ad eum | 

si quid ille se velit, illum ad se venire oportere. Prae- 
sine exercitu in eas partes Galliae venire audere, quas 
atque moli- 


venturum fuisse ; 


terea se neque 
Caesar possideret, neque exercitum sine magno commeatu 








mento in unum locum contrahere posse. 
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(6) Horum adventn tanta rerum commutatio est facta, ut nostri etiam 
qui vulneribns confecti procubuissent, scutis innixi proelium redintegra- 
rent, tam. calones’ perterritos hostes conspicati etiam inermes armatis | 
occurrerent, equites vero, ut turpitudinem fugae. virtute delerent, omnibus | 
in. locis pugnarent, quo se legionariis militibus praeferrent. j 

(¢) Obstupuit simul ipse, simul percussis Achatés 1a 
Laetitiaque metuque: avidi coniungere dextras é 
Ardebant ; sed res animos incognita turbat. | * 
Dissimulant ; et nube cava speculantur amicti, i. 
Quae fortuna viris ; classem quo litore lingnant’; 
Quid veniant: cunctis nam lecti navibus ibant, 
Orantes veniam, et-templum clamore petebant. a 
Give the principal parts of : 


Patel etn 


<< 





velle, respondit, procubuissent, innixi, per- ei 
cussus, amicti. ne | 
Scan the first three lines of the last extract. 1 
{ tw 
Tae 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS, lide 
it 
LATIN. : 
ii 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT, 
THUrsDAY, SerTEMBER 15TH :++AFTERNOON, 2 70 3. 
. 
: . ° ana Y : j 
Memoriam in: Themistocle fuisse singularem ferunt. Itaque cum ei ie 
Simonides artem memoriae polliveretur, ‘“* Oblivionis,’”’ inquit, ‘‘ mallem ; ef, 
nam memini etiam, quae nolo; oblivisci non possum, quae volo.”’ in 


Themistocles cum consnleretur, utrum bono viro pauperi, an minus ig 
probato diviti filiam collocaret, “« Ego vero,” inquit, “ malo virum, qui ‘a 
pecunia egeat, quam pecuniam, quae viro.”’ 

Themistocles interroganti, utrum Achilles esse mallet, an Homerus, res- 
pondit: Tu vero mallesne te in Olympico certamine victorem renun- 
tiati, an praeco esse, qui victorum nomina proclamat.” 


IT. 


Donec eris felix, mu!tos numerabis amicos: 
tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris. 
Aspicis ut veniant ad candida tecta columbue ? 
accipiat nullas sordida turris aves. 
Horrea formicae tendunt ad inania nunquam': | 
nuilus,ad amissas ibit amicus opes. | 
Utque comes radios per solis euntibus umbra, 
cum latet hic pressus nubibus, illa fugit : 
Mobile sic sequitur fortunae lumina vulgus: 
quae simul inducta nube teguntnr, abit. 
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III. 


Canuam a Calibus reditum est, Atellaque et Calatia in deditionem 
acceptae : ibi quoque in eos qui capita rerum erant animadversum. Ita ad 
septuaginta principes senatus interfecti, trecenti ferme nobiles Campant 
in carcerem.corditi: alii per sociorum Latini nominis urbes in custodias 
dati variis casibus interierunt, multitudo alia civium Campanorum venum 
data. De urbe agroque reliqua consultatio fuit, quibusdam delendam 
censentibus urbem praevalidam propinquam inimicam: ceterum praesens 
utilitas vicit, nam propter agrum, quem omni fertilitate satis constabat 
primum in Italia esse, urbs servata est ut esset aliqua aratorum sedes. 


ENTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS. 
LATIN. 


THURSDAY, SePTEMBER 15TH :—AFTERNOON, 3 TO 5. 


Nore :—Candidates may substitute (D) for (A), (#) for (B), and (7) 
for (C). 


(A) Viren, Asner, BooK I. 


“© fortunati, quorum iam moenia surgunt ! 
Aeneags ait, et fastigia suspicit urbis. 
Infert se saeptus nebula, mirabile dictu, 
Per medios, miscetque viris ; neque cernitur wlli. 
Lucus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umdrae, 
Quo primum iactati undis et turbine Poeni 
Effodere loco signum, quod regia luno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi; sic nam fore bello 
Egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem. 
Hic templum Iunoni ingens Sidonia Dido 
Condebat, donis opulentum et numine divae ; 
Aerea cut gradibus surgebant limina, nexaeque 
Aere trabes: foribns cardo stridebat ahenis. 


(a) Give the grammatical construction of words printed in Italics. 
(b) Parse effodere, monstrarat, foribus. (c) Scan the first three lines. 


(B) Cicero, In Catia, I. anp II. 


(2) Quamquam quid ego te invitem, a quo iam sciam esse praemissos 
qui tibi ad Forum Aurelium praestolarentur armati? cui sciam pactam 
et constitutam cum. Manlio diem? a quo etiam aquilam argenteam quam 
tihiac tuis omnibus confido perniciosam ac funestamfuturam, cui domi 
tuae sacrarium scelerum .tuorum constitutum fuit, sciamesse praemissam ,’ 
Tu ut illa carere diutius possis, quam venerari ad caedem proficiscens 





a= 
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Solebas, a cuius altaribus Saepe: ist 


am impiam dexteram-ad neeem ¢ vium- 
transtulisti ? 
’ 


(4) Quartum genus est sane varium 


lam pridem premuntur, qui numquam emergunt, qui partim inertia, partim 
male gerendo negotio, partim etiam sumptibus in vetere aere 
lant: qui vademoniis, iudiciis, 
etex urbe et ex agris se in 
tam milites 


et mixtum et turbulentum, qui 


alieno vacili 
proscriptione bonorum defatigati, y}ermult- 
illa castra conferre dicuntur. 
acris quam infitiatores lentos esse 


Write brief notes on the following: (1) pontifexr. Maximus, aquilam 


argenteam, Massiliam, tabulas novas, custodiis vigiliisqgue, coloni munici: 
pesque. 


Hosee ego non 
arbitror. 


. a te 


a ms ~ 
Ss Ssadettrictes het 


Ane. 





(C’) Caxsar, Brs. I, anp II. 


mh 
TEL 
(a) Posteaquam in volgus militum elatum est, qua arrogantia in collo be | 
quio Ariovistus usus omni Gallia fiomanis interdixisser, impetu mque in ah 
noStros eius equites Jectssent, eaque reg colloquium ut diremisset, multo by htt 
maior alacritas Studiumque pugnand: maius exercituiiniectum est. Nihilo Ply 
secius Caesar, ut ante constituerat, duas acies j 


- it 
hostem propulsare, tertiam chs 
legiones reliquit et partem auxili- 
a& reduxit, 


opus perficere iussit. Munitis castris ibi 
orum, quattuor reliquas in castra maior 


(6) Instructo exercitu, m 


agis ut loci natura deiectusque collis et neces- 
sitas temporis 


» quam ut rei militaris ratio atque ordo postulabat, cum, di- 
versis legionisbus, aliae alia in parte, hostibus resisterent, seépibugque 
densissimis, ut ante demonstravimus, interiectis, prospectus impediretur, vy 
neque certa subsidia collocari, neque quid in quaque parte opus esset pro- sf 
videri, neque ab uno omnia imperia administrari poterant. 


=~ 


— 


} i) i 
Give the grammatical construction of words italicised. ; 


(D) Vira Axgnem, Boor IIT. 


w ba 
“ Tamdue dies alterque dies processit’; et aurae } 
Vela vocant, tumidoque inflatur carbasus Austro. 

His vatem aggredior dictis, ac talia quaeso : 

‘ Troiugena, interpres divum qui numina’ Phoebi; 

Qui tripodas, Clarii laurus, qui sidera sentis, 

Et volucrum linguas et praepetis: omina ‘pennae, 

Pare age—namque omnem cursum mihi prospera-dlxit 

Religio, et cuneti suaserunt numine divi 

Italiam petere et terrastentare repostas’; 

Sola novum dictuque nefas, Harpyia Celaeno 

Prodigium canit, et tristes deniintiat iras) 

Obscenamyue famem—quae prima pericula vito? 
Quidque sequens ‘tantos posstm supérare labores?” 
2 


—_ aa 
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on: quaeso, tripodas, laurus Clarit. (b) Ex- 


(a) Write brief notes 
(c) Give the principal parts of canit 


plain the syntax of words in italics. 
and fare. (d) Scan the first, third and fifth lines. 


: 


(£) Horacr, Opzs, Bx. I. 


Dicam et Alciden, puerosque Ledae, 

Hune equis, illum superare pugnis 

Nobilem; quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 


Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 

Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 

Et minax—quod sic voluere—ponto 
Uuda recumbit. 


Romulum post hos prius, an quietum 

Pompili regnum memorem, an superbos 

Tarquini fasces, dubito, an Catonis 
Nobile letum. 


Reculum, et Scauros, animaeque magnae, 
5 j ; { + ; 
Prodigium Paullum, superante Poeno, 
Gratus insigni referam Camena, 


Fabriciumque, 
(a) Account for the case of saxis, ponto, pugnis. (6) Scan the first 
Stanza. (c) Write brief explanatory notes on: Aleiden, pueros Ledae, 
Catonis nobile letum, Paullum, Poeno. 


(F) Cansar, Bern. Gary. Bes. IT AND If. 


(a) Instructo exercitu, magis ut loci natura deiectasque collis et neces- 
sitas temporis, quam ut rei militaris ratio atque ordo postulabat, cum, di- 
versis legionibus, aliae alia in parte, hostibus resisterent, sepibusque 
densissimis, ut ante demonstravimus, interiectis, prospectus impediretur 
neque certa subsidia co!locari, neque quid in quaque parte opus esse pro- 
videri, neque ab uno omnia imperia administrari poterant, 

(b) Ibicum alii fossas complerent, alii multis telis coniectis defensores 
vallo munitionibusque depellerent, auxiliuresque, guibus ad pugnam non 
multum Crassus confidebat, lapidibus telisque gubministrandis et ad agge- 
rem cespitibus comportandis speciem atque opinionem pugnantiium prae- 
berent, cum item ab hostibus constanter ac non timide pugnaretur telaque 
ex loco superiore missa non frustra acciderent, equites, cirevmitis hostium 
castris, Crasso renuntiaverunt, non eadem esse diligentiaab decumana 
porta castra munita facilemque aditum habere. 


Give the grammatical construction of words italicised. 
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INTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS. 
LATIN PRCSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


ee —— 


Norte.—This paper is intended for those only who do not offe 


r the pre- 
scribed books. 


~ 


THurspAy, SeeremMRerR 15TH :—3 To 5 A.M. 


4!) 

I cal 

(2) On tke very day on which the Senate was deliberating w 
they ought tc summon back to Rome the Master of the 
brought that ie had led out the troops which had bee 


hether 
Horse, news wag et 


— 


n left in the camp, be] 
and in a battle with the Samnites had Suffered a great disaster. The r 4 | 
Dictator would not even wait to learn What the Senate determined, but wa ia 

i 
hurried back ‘o camp. by 
(4) Having been banished from the country he said he was freed . Ki 
from her laws. ‘a 

(c) It is uncertain where they started from, and when they will wt 

; 1 

reach the city. | 

IT. ‘ 

(a) Caestr in eam spem venerat, se sine pugna et sine vulnere suorum 

rem conficere posse, quod re frumentaria adversarios interclusisset. Cur 
etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amitteret? cur vulnerari pateretur ‘tb 
Optime de se neritos milites ? cur denique fortunam periclitaretur ? praes- 4 


ertim cum ncn minus esset imperatoris consilio superare quam gladio, 


Movebatur etiim misericordia civium quos interficiendos videbat ; quibus 
salvis atque incolumibus rem obtinere malebat. 


Hoc consilium Caesaris 
plerisque nor probabatur; milites vero pa’am 


inter se loquebantur, as 

quoniam talis occasio victoriae dimitteretur, etiam cum yellet Caesar, sese i ’ 

fon esse pugnaturos. ‘ hg 
(4) “ Dicite, Dardanidae (neque enim nescimus et urbem 

et genus, auditique advertitis aequore cursum), 

quid petitis ? Quae causa rates aut cuius egentis 

litus sd Ausonium tot per vada caerula vexit ? 

Sive errore viae seu tempestatibus acti, 

qualis multa mari nantae patiuntur in aito, 

flumiris intrastis ripas portuque sedetis, 

ne fugite hospitium neve ignorate Latinos ; 

Saturii gentem, haud vineclo nec legibus aequam, 7 

sponts sua veterisque dei se more tenentem, ; 

Atque equidem memini (fama est obscurior annis) 

Aurucos ita ferre senes, his ortus ut agris . 

Dardanus Idaeas Phrygiae penetravit ad urbes 

Threitiamque Samum, quae nunc Samothracia fertur, 
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FIRST YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMAR. 
TurspAy, Seer. 20TH :—4 To 5 FP. M. 


1. Express in Oratio obliqua after a Past Tense :-—Haec in omnibus 
Eburonum partibus gerebantur, diesque appetebat septimus, quem ad diem 
Caesar ad impedimenta legionemque reuerti constituerat. Hic quantum in 
bello fortuna possit et quantos afferat casus cognosei potuit. 

4. Scan the following lines and name the metre of each :— 

ia) Septimi, Gades aditure mecum. 

(4) Delicta maiorum immeritus lues. 

(c) Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 

(d) Evonua oovet, del we yap cre LYelV, LATED. 
(e) Acmen Septimius suos amores. 

(f) Oi? Ore Tpaxde Kat rap’ gavto, 

3. Explain very briefly what is meant by Genitive of Price, Ablative, 
Absolute, Indirect Question, Cognate Accusative, Oxymoron, Deliberative, 
Subjunctive. Addin the case of the first three an example in Latin and 
the case of the last three an example in Greek. 

4. Parse and give the principal parts of érioyec, usivar, ypédyv Terv0 ual, 


it EGELOALLNV, YV@val, Ayaual, regerit, oppertus, manabit, patere. 


5. Translate into Latin :— 
(1) He was born on the 9th of October, A. D. 232. 
2) He gave Gaius £5000. 
(3) He lived three years at Ephesus, and said that he would die at 
Athens. 


6, How are conditional sentences expressed in Greek? Explain the use 
of ix with an Indicative, adding an example from some classical author. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
(ADDITIONAL.) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21sT, 1898 :—3,30 To 5 P.M. 
I. 


If after so great a victory the Gauls had immediately pursued the fugi- 
‘ives Rome would certairly have been taken, so astonished and terrified 
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were the citizens at the return of those who had 


escaped from the battle. 
The Gauls, however 


» not imagining the victory to be so great as it really 
was, gave way to feasting and plundering the camp. Accordingly num- 
bers who wished to leave the city had opportunity to escape, wl 


ile those 
who remained were able to make preparations for defending the 


city. 
IT. 

Marcellus ut moenia ingressus ex superioribus urbem omnium ferme illa 

tempestate pulcherrimam subiectam oculis vidit, illacrimasse dicitur partim 

gaudio tantae perpetratae rei, partim vetusta gloria urbis. Atheniensium 

classes demersae et duo ingentes exercitus cum duobus clarissimis ducibus 

deleti occurrebant et tot bella cum Carthaginiensibus tanto cum discri- 


mine gesta, tot tam opulenti tyranni regesque. Ea cum universa occur 


rerent animo, subiretque cogitatio. iam illa momento horae arsura omnia 
7 | aw >] 


admoveret, prae- 
mittit Syracusanos, qui intra praesidia Romana, ut ante 


et ad cineres reditura, priusquam signa Achradinam 


dictum est 
fuerant, ut alloquio leni impellerent hostes ad dedendam urbem. 





FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 1898. 
GEOMETRY. 
Frinay, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—MorNING 10 12. 


[Candidates taking only the obligatory mathematics will try the 


Jirst eight 
questions. 


Candidates for Exhibitions and others taking the additional mathematics will 
omit the first jour questions and try the remainder. 
Hither ‘* Obligatory” or ‘* Additional” must be written onthe outside of each 


candidate’s book or packet of answers to indicate his choice.) 


l. Ifa parallelogram and a triangle be on the same base and between 
the same parallels the parallelogram is double the triangle. 


2. Ifa right line be divided into any two parts, the rectangle under the 
whole line and one part is equal-to the square of that part together with 
the rectangle under the parts. 


SS) 


3, Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal. 


4. Draw a tangent to a circle from a point given without it. 


or 


Bisect a given arc ofa circle. 
If a tangent to a circle is parallel toa chord the point of contact 
will bisect the are cut off by the chord. 

6. Show that Props. 9 and 10, Euclid, Bk II., are included under the fol- 
lowing statements :— 


The sum of the squares on two straight lines is equal to twice the sum 
of the squares on half their sum and on half their difference. 
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7. Two right-angled triangles which have their hypotenuses equal and 
one side of the one equal to one side of the other are equal in every respect. 


8. In any triangle the square on the side subtending an acute angle is 
less than the sum of the squares of the sides containing it by twice the 
rectangle contained by either of these sides and the part of it intercepted 
between the acute angle and the perpendicular let fall on it from the 
opposite angle. 

(a) In any triangle the sum of the squares on two sides is equal to 
twice the square on half the base, together with twice the square on the 
bisector of the base. 


9; Inscribe a circle in a given square. 

HA (a) If the sum of one pair of opposite sides of a quadrilateral is equal 
to the sum of the other pair, prove that a circle may be inscribed in the | 
figure. 

10. If a straight line be drawn parallel to the base of a triangle, it cuts 
the sides into proportional segments, and the homologous segments are on 
the same side of the line. 

(a) If any two straight lines are cut by three parallel straight lines, 


i they are cut proportionally. 


11. If four right lines be proportional, the rectangle under the extremes 
is equal to the rectangle under the means, 
} . , . : 
} (a) Apply this prop. to prove that when two chords of a circle inter- 
sect, the rec!angle under the segments of the one is equal to the rectangle 
under the segments of the other. 
12. Prove that the equilateral triangle described on the hypotenuses of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the equilateral triangle 


described on the sides. 


FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 
| ALGEBRA, ARITHMETIC, TRIGONOMETRY. 





; Fripay, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9, 


| Candidates taking only the Obligatory Mathematics will try the 
first nine questions. 

Candidates for Exhibitions and others taking the Additional 
Mathematics will omit the first five questions and try the remainder. 

Either “ Obligatory” or “ Additional” must be written on the 
outside of each candidate’s book or packet of answers, to indicate his 


choice. ] 
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l. Find the highest common factor of 


“e— 44 +3 and4 v2? — 9 w—I15 w+ 18, 


2. Resolve into factors (a + 2 yy — Sl; 7% — 35 xy + 216 yp 
and 8 z2 — 6 zy — 9 


3. Simplify the expression 


‘( Tg : 4 oa aa y" } rs (x mito ma oe P= y? } 
Mesa) Pay orev metab: ir, 


— 


t. Add together 2 + 12 + 2 ard divide sum by the difference be 
tween ¢ and .035. teduce result toa decimal. 


o. Divide the number 100 into two parts such that the square of 
their difference may exceed the square of twice the less part by 2000. 


6. Solve the following equations :— 


EW oe x + ] , 
Sa ee be 

‘) ; — 

- i 

tat 17 >a — 10 : 
(b) eid peer er 

> 
oe: ee yf 
i os ean, a— 2 2 j ai 





(ec) (Te —4dy +11 z 17; 8a + 5y — Tz 2] 
10x + 23y — 432 = 29 
a 





7. Expand (a — z)® by the Binomial Theorem. 


8. If the pressure of air is 14.6 lbs. to the square inch, express this in 
grammes to the square centimetre, a decimetre being 3.937 inches and a 
gramme being 15.43 grains. 


9. Reduce .037185 toa vulgar fraction. 


10, Find how many combinations can be formed of the letters in the 
word /ongitude, taken four at a time. Prove any formula you may employ, 


11. Find five numbers in geometrical progression such that their sum 
shall be 124 and the sum of the first and last equal to 4} times the middle 


ee 


, 
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eg Fe — 
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' ; 
é 12. Define a logarithm, and prove that the logarithm of the quotient of 
f two numbers is, equal to the difference of the logarithms of the numbers. 


13. Transform 32884 into the scale of which the radix is seven, explain- 


—~ 


ing the process. 


| 14. Define the two units of angular measure commonly employed, and 1n- 
vestigate a formula for converting the expression for any angle from one 

unit to the other. 
(a) If the diameter of the moon were 
240,000 miles, find approximately in seconds the angle it 


2.000 miles and its distance 
would subtend 
at the eye. 
15. Prove 

(a) sin (A—B) = sin A cos b — cos A sin B. 


(b) sin (A + B) sin (4 — B) = sin ?A— sin 7B, 


ia 1 + tan A 
(c) tan (A+ 45°) = - 
Ih Le ERT. LA 
| (d) sin A (1 + tan A) + cos A (1 + cot A) = sec A+ cosec A 
er alent: « CU 
(e) cos A + cos B + cos C—1+4+4Ssin 7 sin — sin z if 


A+B+C 180°. 


16. In any triangle prove sin ~ 





17. Find the tangent, cosine, and secant of the angle whose sine = : 


FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH DICTATION. 





Monpay, 197TH Sept. :—MornineG, 9 To 9.30. 





: They loved their sequestered home; I too, in the grey, small antique 
structure, with its low roof, its latticed casements, its mouldering walls, 
its avenue of aged firs, all grown aslant under the stress of mountain 
winds, its garden dark with yew and holly, and where no flowers: but of 
the hardiest species would bloom, found a charm both potent and per- 
manent. They clung to the purple moors behind and around their dwell- 
ing, to the hollow vale into which the pebbly bridlepath leading from 

their gate descended; and which wound between fern-banks first, and 

then amongst a few of the wildest little pasture-fields that ever bordered 
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& wilderness of heath, or gave sustenance to a flock of 
sheep, with their little mossy-faced lambs :—they 
say, With a perfect enthusiasm of attachment. I 
feeling, and share both its strength and truth. 
the locality. I felt the consecration of 
the outline of swe 


clung to this scene, | 
could comprehend the 


its loneliness ; 

ll and sweep, on the wild colouring communicated to 

, ridge and dell, by moss, by heath-bell, by flower sprinkled turf, by bril- 
liant bracken and mellow granite crag. These details were 
what they were to them—so many pure 
The strong blast 


my eye feasted on 


just to me 


and sweet sources of pleasure. 


the rough and the halcyon day ; 
the hours of sunrise ; the moonlight and the clouded night, 
developed for me, in those regions, the same attraction as for them— 
wound round my faculties the same spell that entranced theirs. 


and the soft breeze : 
and sunset 


stb Sh 
PIRST YEAR ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, 
ENGLISH ESSAY. 
MoNpay, 197TH Sppr. -—MORNING, 9.30 To 10,30. 
Write an essay of at least t 
jects :— 


Wo pages on any one of the following sub- 


(«) The invention of printing. 
(6) Bicycling. 


(c) Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 


FIRST YEAR ENTRANOR, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Monpay, 197 Sepr, :— MuRNING, 10.39 To 12. 


l. Mention the |] 


anguage from which 
taken, 


each of the following words is 
and in the case of Latin state, giving dates, the period to which 
each Latin word belongs: Bandit, alcohol, altar, fealty, Doncaster, 
chivalry, Derby, pundit, armada, cherub. 


4. State whether the sounds corresponding to the following letters are 


(1) sonant or surd, (2) mute or spirant, (3) labial, dental, guttural or 
palatal: &, d, 2, f, th, m. 


3. Define Common, Singular and Proper nouns, and give an instance 
ofeach. Show that a Collective noun may take a singular or a plural 


predicate. What difference in thought is thereby shown? Form an 
Abstr 


7 . at = Y 
’ct noun from (a) an adjective, (+) a verb, (¢) a Common noun. 
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grey moorland 


I saw the fascination of 
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4. Give the feminine form or word corresponding to—ogre, peacock, 
earl, sloven; the masculine form or word corresponding to—spinster, 
abbess, ewe, goose. State whether you would use fe or she when per- 
sonifying Justice, Earth, Death, Time, Nature. Write the plurals of 

storey, reef, dilettante, octavo, pailful, four-in-hand, man-servant, 
attorney-general. 


56. What rules of comparison do the following words illustrate: 
Larger, gayer, hotter, more honourable, greyer. Point out the difference 
in meaning between later and latter, elder and older, further and farther, 


6. Classify the following pronouns, and then state regarding each 

whether it is used (a) asa Substantive pronoun or (4) as a Substantive and 

| an Adjective pronoun or (c) as an Adjective pronoun only : We, that, my, 
self, which. Show, giving an instance of each, that adverbs are derived 


TRS from adjectives, nouns, pronouns. Classify the following adverbs—well, 
little, then, ever, near. 
7, Parse and analyse: 
It must follow as the night the day ; 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man. 


O- 


8. Explain the terms orthocepy, phrase, apposition, hybrid, anacoluthon. 


Illustrate the last four. 
FIRST YEAR ENTRANCE. 

\ | ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Monpay, 19TH Sgpt.:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30. 
% SuaxsPerek, Richard Il. Scort, Lady of the Lake. 

1. Briefly sketch the character of the Bishop of Carlisle, Bolingbroke, 
King Richard, York, and, as you do so, refer to incidents in the play in 
support of your statements. 


{ 2. Act IV, Scene I. Westminster Hall; give an outline of the scene 


after the entrance of Richard. 


3. Explain the meaning of the following expressions , state from whom 


they come and where they occur: 


(a) Doubly portcullised with my teeth and lips. 
(6) Fantastic summer’s heat. 
ay e And hope to joy is little less in joy 
Than hope enjoyed. 
(d) Razed out my impress. 
’ (e) like a deep well 
That owes two buckets. 
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sl 


4. Give the meaning (and nothing else) of high-stomached, inhabitable, 


parle, appellant, benevolences, The Beggar and the King. , 


B. 

1, Trace Fitz-James through the poem. 

2. Write brief notes on Ben-Shie, Ben Venue, Coir-Uriskin, Stumah, 
Lufra, Teith, Saint Bride, Loch Voil, Bochastle, Clan Alpine, Coilan 
togle, kern, quarry, a Lennox foray, stag of ten. 

3. From the Lady of the Lake, illustrate, chiefly in yourlown lan- 
guage, Scott’s power as a poet when dealing with the following subjects : 

(a) A mountain peak. 

(6) Feminine beauty. 

(c) Motion in a landscape. 
(d) Colour. 





ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
TENNYSON, CowPEeR Aanp Gray: Selections. 
Monpay, Sept. 19TH :—2 ro 3.30 P.M. 


(Write the answers to the portions designated A and Bin separate 
books.) 


A. 


1. (a) Sketch, in a few sentences, the story of The Lady of Shaloit. (b) 
Indicate the metre of the poem. (c) Follow the poet in giving a picture of 
Lancelot. 


2. (a) Sketch, ina few sentences, the story of Qnone. (b) Who was 
(none ? (c) Picture “‘ Idalian Aphrodite beautiful.’ (d) Make a brief note 
on Ida, Simois, Cassandra. 

2 | 


: “You ask me why, tho’ ill at ease.” 


‘“ Of old sat Freedom on the heights.” 


Quote from the two poems respectively, a striking thought concerning 
British Freedom and Freedom in general. 


4. (a) In what measure is Morte d’ Arthur written ? (5) Whence was 
Excalibur brought? (c) What became of it? («) Who were ‘the three 
Queens?’ (e) Quote three or four lines from Arthur's last speech, 
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| 5. (a) Give an Outline of Lancelot and Elaine. (b) Mention two char- 
acteristics of Tennyson’s poetry, and quote from the poem in illustration. 


6, Make a few remarks, chiefly critical, on Ulysses and St. Agnes’ Eve. 


7. (a) Indicate the themes of the songs in the The Princess. (b) Point 
out their bearing on the poem. | 


l. Illustrate from Gray’s Elegy :— 
(a) Precision in the use of adjectives or epithets. 
(6) Phrases or quotations that have passed into common use. 
(ec) Gray’s observation of nature. 


2. Give four examples of words used by Gray in a sense different from 


that which they now bear ; and explain, if possible, the causes of the change 
in meaning, 


3. Make notes on :—vermeil, sequestered, glebe, the rolling circle. 


4. Give some idea of the character and disposition of Cowper, as dis- 
coverable from the poems studied. 
uN i 5. Give in your own words the substance of what is contained in “ The 
iE i Castaway,” and write a short note on Cowper’s purpose in composing 
t this poem. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


MonpDAy, Sept. 19TH :—ArreRNooN, 3.30 To 5. 


1 Diseuss (2) Roman government of Britain. 
(b) The relations of Alfred with the Danes. 


(c) The character of Canute. 


2. (a2) What do you know of the contest between William Rufus and 


Anselm, 
or, 


(6) Of that between Henry IT. and Becket. 
3. Indicate the most important feature of Edward I’s. reign,‘ and em- 
phasize particularly his constitutional measures. 


4, Name three principal statesmen who served Henry VIII., and describe 
the work of each. 








to 


5. Explain the relations of James I. 
(a) to Spain 
or 
(4) to. Parliament. 
6. What wars were fought by England, 1688-1714? Add details. 
7. Mentiou the main events of the years 1840-50, 
FIRST YEAR EXHIBITION HXAMINATIONS, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Moypay, 197TH Szpr. :—MOoRNING, 9 To 12, 
(Candidates will answer the questions of the First Ye 


and also the following 8 seinen 


9. Write etymological notes on forlorn, alms, W 
aD ) ? 


itenagemot, manhood 
newt, pagan, alchemy, bask, Monday, island. 


10. Mention other English words cognate with captive, fashion, feat 


blaspheme, hotel, treason, potion, fragile, air, defeat. 


11. [lustrate the uses of the, an and selfin modern English. 
I ‘ oD 


12. State and illustrate Grimm’s and Verner’s | 
13. Trace as fully as yon can the history of the inflexions of the third 
personal pronoun, singular and plural. 


aws. 


l 


4. Correct or justify, with care, the following expressions :— 
(a) Walking across the room, my purse fell out of my pocket. 
(6) These sort of things annoy me very much. 


(ce) The captain could not distinguish between the red and green 
light. 


(dy The Amazon is larger than all the rive 


rs of the eastern and of the 
western hemispheres. 


(e) It is I your master who commands you, 

(7) Between you and I, he is wrong. 

(9) Who do you believe he is ? 

(t) Hither he or I are wrong. 

(2) Twice two is four. 

(7) His skill in fencing and boxing are well known. 
(*) I meant to have written. 


’ 
(2) Is he as tall as me? 
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ar Entrance paper 
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FIRST YEAR EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on any one of the following 


subjects :— 
(a) Shakspere’s insight into human ¢ 


Richard II. 
(b) Scottish patriotism ; or, Scott’s idea of a Hero, 


haracter, as illustrated in King 


(c) Milton’s reverence for beautiful and holy things, as shewn in his 


earlier poems. 





FIRST YEAR EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Suaxsperk, Richard H.; Soort, Lady of the Lake (two hours). 
Candidates will take the First Year Entrance paper on those subjects. 
Minton, L’ Allegro and other short poems. 

C. 


1. Give, with dates, the three periods of Milton’s literary life. 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. 


9 Give in tabular form an analysis of 
line, and from each portion of 


From each portion of L’Allegro quote a 
I] Penseroso select an allusion and explain it. 


3 State with precision why Arcades was written. Indicate its construc- 


tion. Show that the piece justifies its title. 


4, State, with precision, what occasioned the writing of Lycidas. Show 
that it is both pastoral and non-pastoral. Explain the following allusions, 
—Mona high, Camus, Sicilian Muse, Bellerus old. Quote the passage 


referring to the flowers. Give, in a short paragraph, your impressions of 
Lycidas. 

5. Classify in the way you think explanatory of their character such 
sonnets as are given in the volume prescribed. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


| 


Monpay, Sepr. 19TH :—3.30 TO 5 P. M. 


neral, and will invite long answers if the candi- 


The questions are very ge 
On that account he is warned so to allot 


date is familiar with the su byect. 
his time that he can write something on each question. 
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1. Explain how the Roman world was divided into E 
details if possible of the various div 
and mention any results of the cle 


ast and West. Give 
isions and reunions of the fourth century, 
avage which are still observable. 


2. What do you know of the Frankish race and its leaders ? 


3. Indicate the position of Germany in Lurope during the Middle 


A ges, 
and dwell especially on its relations with Italy. 


4. Follow out the rivalry of Austria and Prussia in Germany. 


o. Estimate the causes and consequence 


S of the French Revolution, in- 
cluding the Napoleonic Wars in the see 


ond part of your answer. 





BOURSES ET PRIX. 
DEUXIEME ANNER. 
Le 20 Sepremere L898, pe 9 Heures a Moipr. 


Reproduire l’anecdote suivante : 


bo 


Indiquer l’emploi de l’imparfait. 
3. Dire, sous forme de lettre 2 un ami, comment vous avez passé les 
vacances, 

4. Faire (1) le portrait de dom Griff (Un Saint). 


(2) Unrésumé de la 
Gréve des Forgerons. ( 


3) Un tableau de la Cour de Frangois I, d’aprés le 
Roi s’amuse. 
9. Dictée. 
6. Examen Oral. 


FRENCH. 
ENTRANCE 


SEPTEMBER. 
l, Traduisez en francais : 
But if the Uuited States is essential to England, England is essential to 
the United States, in the face of the enemies who fear anc 


3 1 hate us, and 
who, but for fear, would already have fleets upon our shores. More than 
this, the prosperity of Eng 


gland is our prosperity. England is our best, 
almost our only certain, market. She is the chief vent for our surplus 
production, and anything which cripples her 


purchasing power must react 
on us. 


For years past, she has been losing her commanding industrial 
position. Her most lucrative trade to-day lies with the Far East; and if 
she is shut out there, her resources will be seriously impaired, and the 
money she no longer earns cannot be spent for food. : 

The Forum. 


~ : 
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2. Tradnisez en anglais : 

Lors de l’affaire de Quiberon, mon pére commandait un détachement de 
soldats dé-marine. A peine débarqué, il fut atteint d'une balle en pleine 
poitrine, et allait étre pris par les républicains, lorsqu’un gentilhomme 
francais, avec qui il s’était li¢é pendant la traversée le chargea sur ses 
épanles, et le porta jusqu’aux embarcations anglaises. Peu de temps apres 
son retour en Angleterre, mon pére mourut de sa blessure. Bien que je 
fusse tout enfant, il mvavait fait promettre de ne rien négliger pour me 
rencontrer plus tard avec celui qui lui avait sauvé la vie. A plusieurs 
reprises j’ai inutilement cherché 4 savoir ce que ce gentilhomme était 
devenu, lorsque tout derniérement, j’ai appris que vous existiez et que 
vous étiez son petit-fils. Je vous écris donc pour faire votre connaissance 


3. Indiquez la différence entre ce et se, ces et ses, cet et cette, ciels et ceux, 
ateux et aieuls, travails et travaux, enet dans. 


4. Quelles remarques avez-vous & faice sur l’orthographe des verbes ter- 
minés 4 l’infinitif par: cer, ger, eler, eter ? 


5. Conjuguez les temps primitifs des verbes suivants: hair, venir, aller, 


voir, rendre. 


6, Indiquez quatre cas de l*emploi du subjonctif et citez un exemple 
pour chaque cas. 


7. Rendez en francais: 

The red rose which you have; the white flower of which youspeak. My 
grandfather of whom you are thinking. What he says is true. The man 
whose wife is sick; the men whose sons have arrived. The king in whose 
palace I have been. He whom we heard is gone. 


8. Mettez au pluriel les mots suivants et indiquez la régle et les excep- 
tions, s’il y en a, qui se rapportent 4 chaque cas: noix, cheval, enfant 
clou, souris, cheveu, bétail, bleu, anneau, chef-d’ceuvre, ersuie-main, chou 
fleur. 


FRENCH. 
FIRST YEAR EXSBIBITION. 
SEPTEMBER, 1898. 
1. Traduisez en francais: 


But if the United States is, essential to England, England is essential to 
the United. States, in. the. face of the enemies who, fear and, hate us, and 
who but for her would already have fleets. upon our shores.. More than 
this, the prosperity of England is. our. prosperity. England is our: best; 
almost our only certain, market. Sheis the chief vent for our surplus 
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production; and anything which cripples 


her purchasing power must 
react On us. For years past, s| 


1¢ has been losing her commanding indus- 


trial position. Her most lucrative trade to-day lies with the Far East : 


and if she is shut out there, her resources will be seriously impaired, and ‘| 
Me , vu rf j ie t 
the money she no longer earns cannot be spent for food. . 


The Forum. 


2. (a) Indiquez les bizarreries (oddities) et les défauts de caractare de wt | 
M. Perrichon. (6) Quelle est la cause des difficultés qui 


entre M. Perrichon et le Commandant Mathieu ? (ea) { 


surviennent 
Jomment Armand et 
Daniel s'y preunent-ils chacun pour gagner l’estime de MW. Perrvichon? 


3. Traduisez en anglais : 





(a) Madame P.—I\ est trés bien, ce jeune homme!... Mais que fait ton 
pére ? les jambes me rentrent dans le corps ! 
Majorin.—Je ne me suis pas trompé, ce train ne part que dans une 
heure, 
Henriette —Tiens | Monsieur Majorin ! 
May orin.—Enfin! les voici ! 
Madame P.—Vous! comment n’étes-vous pas a votre bureau ? 
Majorin.—J’ai demandé un congé, belle dame : je ne voulais pas vous G 
laisser partir sans vous faire mes adieux ! + 
Mad. P,—Comment:! c’est pour cela que vous étes venu! ah ! que c’est &yF 
aimable ! 


(6) Perrichon, @ pwrt.—Il n’y a pas a dire... j’ai fait des excuses 


moi sf 

dont on verra le portrait au Musée... Mais & qui la faute? & ce M. Ar- a 
mand ! + 

Armand, @ part, au fond,—Pauvre homme! je ne sais que lui dire. y | 

Perrichon, a part.—Ah ! ca, est-ce qu'il ne va pas s’en aller? Ila peut- Wi 
étre encore quelque service Ame rendre... [ls sont jolis, ses services ! cy 

Armand.—M. P.! > ptf 

Perrichon.—Monsieur ? 44) 

Armand.—Hier, en vous quittant, je suis allé chez mon ami. l’employé {the 
4 administration des douanes ... Je lui ai parlé de votre affaire. 

Perrichon, sechement.—V ous étes trop bon. 

Armand.—O’est arrangé!... On ne donnera pas suite au proces. Seule- 


ment vous écrirez au donanier quelques mots de regrets. 

Perrichon, éclatant.—O’est ca! des excuses ! encore des excuses... De 
quoi vous mélez-vous & la fin? Est-ce que vous ne perdrez pas l’habi- 
tude de vous fourrer chaque instant dans ma vie ? 


4. Ecrivez une appréciation d’une centaine de mots sur l’ouvrage ‘‘ His- | 
toire d’une bouchée de pain. ” : 


5. Quelles sont les régles du participe passé. (a) Conjugué avec l’auxi- 
liaire avoir, (4) Conjugué sans auxiliaire. (c) Conjugué avec !’auxili- 
aire étre. 
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6. Indiquez quatre cas de l’emploi de subjonctif et citez un exemple 
pour chaque cas. 
| 7. Quelles remarques avez-vous 4 faire sur l’orthographe des verbes 
} terminés a linfinitif par : cer, ger, eler, eter? 
8. Conjuguezles temps primitifs des verbes suivants: hair, venir, aller, 


voir, rendre. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 
BOTANY. 
SEPTEMBER 16TH:—9 TO 12 A-M, 
On| 1. Describe fully the characteristics of a Dicotyledenous plant, 


2 Give an account of the methods of reproduction in a typical Angio- 
sperm, 
3. Discuss fully the characteristic features of a Gy mnospermous plant. 
eg 4. Describe the method of reproduction in a fern, and show to what group 
I 


| ) of plants it belongs. 


5. Give an outline of a classification of the Plant Kingdom, 


he 6, State what you can respecting the nutrition of plants,—the nature 
and sources of plant food. 

7. Give a brief account of the respiration of plants. 

8, State what you can as to the nature and mode of life of Saprophytes 
and Parasites. 


9. Describe fully the specimen given. 


N.B.—The examiner will supply any common wild flower, a specimen 
of which should be returned with the paper. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 
CHEMISTRY. " 
SEPTEMBER 197TH :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 


eb | 1. What three kinds of chemical action are there? Give an example of 
each. 


2. How may pure water be prepared? Give a sketch of the apparatus 





that you would employ. 
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. What solvents would you use if you wis 


Gold, (2) Zine, (3) 


hed to make solutions of (1) 
Lodine, (4) Sulphur, (5) Phosphorus ? 


4. What are the probabie cl 


anges that take place when opper is dis- 
solved in Nitric Acid? Giv 


€ equations, 


How is Nitric Acid made? What are its properties? How would you 
distinguish it from Hydrochloric Acid ? 


. Explain the ee of salts to acids and bases, and the meaning of 
‘es term neutralization ‘ 


How is Sulphur Dioxide prepared? What are its properties and uses ? 
8. What do you understand by the statement that Carbon ean do 
chemical work ? 

9. State briefly how you prepare the two Oxides of Carbon. Compare 
them as to their properties. 


10. Give the formule of any five of the following compounds: Potas- 


sium Chlorate, Zinc Sulphate, Sodium Hydroxide, Marsh Gas, Sodium 
Sulphite, Borax, Orthophosphoric Acid. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
SEPTEMBER, 
(Answer any erght of the ten questions and not more.) 
Explain clearly tl 


the various reasons which cause us to believe that the 
interior of the ] 


tarth is in a highly heated condition, 
2, Explain the terms latitude and longitude, illustrating your answer 


sketches. What is the ] longitude of Greenwich? What d 
by lsothermal lin: 3? 


by 
do you understand 


3. Explain the cause of winds and the effect of the rot 


ation of the earth 
upon their direction. 


What are Trade Winds, Monsoons and Cyclones ? 
4. Compare 


the relief of the surface of the ocean bed with that of the 
continents. 


Describe the deposits resting upon bed of the deep ocean. 
Describe a typical Mountain Chain, and contrast its structure with 
that of a typical Volcano. Give an ex xample of each, that of the former 


taken from the Dominion of C anada, Are there any volcanoes in Can- 
ada ? 


te xplain the origin of the stratified rocks of the earth’s crus t, 


and point 
out any part of the Dominion underlain by such roe 
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9. Describe the action of a river in modifying the surface of country: 
Give an example. 

9. Describe a typical Glacier, and point out the work which it accom- 
plishes- Compare it with a river. 


10. Point out the influence of the elevation of a country upon its climate. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 
PHYSICS. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 21sT :—MORNING, 9 TO 10.30. 
1. Show the meaning of the following terms by describing one experi- 
ment to illustrate each :‘— Viscosity, Adhesion, Porosity, Elasticity, Crys- 
tallization. 


9. Describe and explain the action of the Common Suction Pump. 


3 How would you prove experimentally that a body immersed in 
equal to the weight of water displaced ? 


‘ 


water is supported by a force 
A stone weighs 3 ounces in air and 2.54 ounces in water. What is 

oO 
4. Two pendulums are 2 and 5 feet long respectively. How many 


swings will the first make while the second swings 4 times‘ 


5. What principles are illustrated in (1) a pair of nutcrackers, (2) the 
use of a pole for balancing on a tight rope ? 

¢. Given a mercury thermometer tube filled and closed; how would you 
proceed to graduate it on the Fahrenheit scale? What centigrade tem- 


perature corresponds 10 62° ‘ahrenheit ? 


7, Explain the different ways in which heat ean travel from one object 
to another, and show where each is employed in transferring heat from 
the blazing coals in the furnace of a hot watef-house warming system to 


a person in one of the upper rooms. 








ory 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITION, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 157TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


GREEK BOOKS AND UNSEEN. 


I 3 4 ‘if ~\ b / y » a ~ IAA / 

1, Translate :—‘O 68é od TPOTEpov Edy Eepety ovde rrevcec- 
Oar Tap’ por, Tplv Eeviov trav TApovT@v petadovvat. 
yr \ 4) \ c ~ > 3 \ \ > f bie a / ~ 4 
Kai AaBov nuds jyev eri THY olklav. Karemrointo &é 

; \ ry / +e = > Q / = 4 > 5 , 
avTapKy Kat OTLOAOAS EVWKOOOLYNTO Kal TaAXKA eEnpTioTo, 
» ‘ ‘\ . ~ ; / 5 \ > ae \ 5 lay v 
IlapaGeis b€ yuiv Xdxavd Te Kal akpoopva Kat ixOis, ér 

~ A \ > 5 7 > CS \ ¢ al > ; . . 
0€ Kal oivoy éyyéas, érrevdi ixaveas exopea On uev erruvOavero 
A . 7 7 \ / ct A ~ , 
a evermovOewev’ Kayo tTavra eEjs Ovnynoauny, tov Te 
nw \ \ n ~ ; ‘ ) fa a Qn ‘ 
XS HOVA Kab TA EV TH VNTW Kal TOV év TH apt TrODY ‘Kal 
\ ; \ \ wn Re. \ “ a = S27. R 
TOV TOXEKLOY Kal TaAXA MEN Pl THS ES TO KNTOS KATAOUVT EWS. 
‘oO S c Q ; ‘ a. ; » ae \ Q’ nai ical 
umEepUauLacas Kalb avTOS ev pepe. Ta Kab’ avTor 
, ; Cc \ \ f ’ ‘ > ; mn e 
dueEner, A€yov “TO pwev yévos eiul @ Eévor Kuzrpios* opn- 
4 \ \ 5 4 A Cw . \ \ : a 
Geis b€ dard THS TaTpioos Kat éuroplay peta Tradds 6 
bf ~ \ ¥ lo cod /, ’ > / 
OpaTe Kat AXA@V TOAA@Y OlKEeT@V EmrEOV &s Iradiav, 
“4 ; she 5 \ \ , « > \ / 
TOlKtAOV HhopTov KoulCwyv ém veds HEYAANS, NY ETL OTOMATI 


Tov KNTOUS diarerXvUpLEVnD Lows EWPAKATE. 


2. Translate :-— 


ITorXovs ev HON, Karo tavtolas ~Oovds 
Eévovs modovtas 018 és *Adpuntov Sdpuovs, 
ois Selva trpovOnk’. addXAa TODS’ ow Edvou 
Kakiov eis THVO égtiav edeEdunr, 
“Os rpdta pév, revOobvta Seardrny Spar, 
elonr0e, KaToAUNO apmeinpacOat TvXaS" 
éreita © ove cwhpdvas ed€EaTo 

, yd ee 
Ta Tpoctuyovta Edvia, cvuppopav pabov 
aN’ et Te ur) hépormev, dTpuvev hépev. 
llorhpa & ev yeipecot kicowov NaBev 
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Oy j <2 ve £9 
Tivel MENALYNS MNTPOS EVGwWPOV MEUV 
Ews eOdpunv’ avrov augiBaca prog 
: sf / ‘ 7 / m cAN 
OLVOU" oTepel d€ KPaTAa fUPTLVNS KNAOOLS, 
/ ¢ f it 4 Qs > / 7 
| apove vrAaKTaV dicta O HY men KAVELY" 
| O mev yap noe, TOV év “AdpnTov KaKwV 
| OUVOEY TPOTLUAV, OLKETAL O EKAAOMEV 
; a / ’ ~ a OS , 
| dSéaTrotvav' dupa & ovK edeikvupev Eev@ 


téyyouvtes' “Aduntos yap @0 épiero, 
3, Translate :— 


: aI AS ¢ mn > + ~ \ / > 
. Ei 6é tis tyav, @ avdpes ’AOnvalor, Tov DidiTroyp ev- 
oN ct ra / / \ ran f 
TvYOUVYTAa opav TtavTn poPepoy TpocTodEuHoat vomiCel, 
/ \ ; nw nw ; \ 
cadpoves ev avOpwirov NoyLonw yvpNTal’ peyadrn Yap 
c \ nan . \ e/ ¢ , \ / 5 b \ \ nr 
porn, aAAOV O€ TO OAOY NH TUYN Tapa TaVT €oTL TA TOV 
5 , ; ) ‘ 5 5 / TA (/ / 
avopoTrav TpaywaTa’ ov pnvarAN eywrye, EL TIS alpeTW 
/ \ an ct / / s\ t / 
pot Ooin, THY THS HueTepas TorAEwWS TVYNnVY aV EXrOLLNDY, 


» . } “A / a . A ~ \ ‘ ‘ 
eGeXovTav a TO0O7NKEL TTOLELVY UMLWYV AUT@V Kal KATA MLK POV, 





x \ ? / \ Ni . / ; ‘ , \ \ 
THY ExEivov' TOV yap TAELOVS aMmoppmas Els TO TH 
\ as la ’ v pale 4 a > f 3\ ’ / 
Tapa Tov Gedy evvoLaV eyElY Opa nHuly EvOVoAS 7) EKEl- 
> 9 5 / o\ rn ) ” 
vp. “AXA’, oiwat, KaOnucOa ovdev TroLovvTES* OUK E€VL ) 
> \ > ‘al > 3 a f , © 4 t ad 
avTov apyouvra ovde Tos Piro EmiTaTTELY UTEP AVTOV Th 
a) A / \ rn ~ 5 S f / b 
Toveiv, yn Ti ye 61) Tos Beots. Ov 67 GCavpactov eoTty, 
‘ ba / \ rn b) a $c N \ \ +4) 
| El OTPATEVOMEVOS KAL TTOVMY EKELVOS AUTOS Kal TAPWY ed 
¢ \ / . 5 e/ / ’ nw 
avTact Kat pndéva Kaipoy pwnd’ @payv TapadeiToV nhaov 
/ \ / \ 4 / / 
werrovrav Kal AndiComevwv Kai TuvGavomevmv TeEpLyr 


VE€TQal. = 


4 (a) Enumerate the orators of the Attic Canon. (0) 
To what class of dramas does the Alcestis belong. (¢) 
A short life of Lucian with the names of some of his prin- 
cipal works, 

5. Translate : 

"Hros 6 pntpl pirn AdOain yoomevos KHp, 
KeiTo Tapa prnothn addoy@, Kady Kreorarpy, 






























SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 


xovpn Maprioons KarrLopvpov Evnvivns, 

‘de@ 0’, ds Kdptiatos ériyPoviwr yever’ avdpav 

TOV TOTE—-Kai pa avaktos évavriov {ero Tofov 

PoiBov ’AmrodAX@vos, KarXdopupou eiveca vuudns: 

THY O€ TOT’ év peydpoLot TaTHp Kal wéTVLA LATHE 

‘Adkvorny Kadéeckov érra@vupor, over’ ap’ avris 

untnp, AXKuvovos trorutrevOéos ofrov Vvouca, 

Khai’, OTE hiv Exdepyos avnipTrace DoiBos ’AmorXNv . 

TH ore TAPKATENEKTO, voXov Ouparyéa trésowr. i 

€& apéwv unTpos KEYONWMMEVOS, 7 pa Geotowy | 
: TOAN aYEOVT’ npaTO KacLYYHTOLO dovoto: pt 
TONKA O€ Kai yalay morvHopBnv yepalyv aroia, ae 


, Re 7. 4 . F 
KiKAnoKova Atony Kai érraivny I] epoedhovetap, 


4 A p f ‘ SS f . NY Gf , F a 
Tpoyvu kaleComevn, Sevovro be OaKpVal KONTTOL. ae 
io fF r 

alot dopev Oavarov: THS O NEepodoit res ’Epevvds ote 
. fs 5 v 4 J 

exdvev €& ’EpéBerduv, apueiduyov Arop EY OUT A: :u 


wn “ \ ; > 5 \ 4 ; o ~ \ w aw 5 ? 
TOV O€ TAY audhl TUAAS Omadbos Kal SodTos OpMpe: 
mupyov Barrop“évwv' Tov d€ AiccovTo yepovres 


Aitorov, wéutrov 6€ bedv iepnas aplaTous, 


A 
; yr x) 75 rn - } , a 1. 
eEen Geiv Kal AMVVAL, UTOTYOMEVOL MEya d@pov. | . 
i. 
SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. By, 
GENERAL PAPER. mT 
, Es f 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH :—4 TO 5.30 P.M, i 


l. Give as complete a list as you can of the modes of expressing pur- 
pose in Greek and Latin. Compare the two larguages in this respect and 
mention any points in which Homeric Greek differs from Attic 


2. Whatis meant by attraction? Explain, with examples, what are the 
most usual instances of its occurrence. 


3. Compare the powers possessed by the Athenian BovA/ with those of 
I i 7 : 
the Roman Senatus. 


4. Explain the difference between oi and u# in ordinary prose usage. 


5. Compare the effects of the Persian Wars on Greece, with those of the 
Carthagenian Wars on Rome. 
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ressing position) is used with the A blative, so is ab; 


6. In Latin 77 (ex} . 
explain this. 


in Greek év is used with the Dative, a7d with the Genitive : 
7. Give some of the main points of contrast between A neient and Mod- 
ern Slavery. 


8. ‘Good Poetry is always earlier than good Prose.” Illustrate this in 


Greek, Latin and English. 





SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
LATIN. 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—2 TO 3 P.M. 


(A.) 


M. OICERO S. D. CON. PLANCIO. 
Sor. RomAE A. U. CG. 708. 


Accepi perbrevis tuas litteras, quibus id, quod scire cupiebam, cognos- 
cere non potui, cognovi autem id, quod mihi dubium non fuit. Nam quam 
fortiter ferres communis miserias, non intellexi; quam me amares, facile 
perspexi: sed hoc scieram ; illud siscissem, ad id meas litteras accommo 
Sed tamen etsi antea scripsi, quae existimavi scribi oportere, 


Le 


davissem. 
tamen hoc tempore breviter ¢e commonendum putavi, ne quo in periculo te 
proprio existimares esse; in magno omnes, sed tamen in communi sumus, 
Qua re non debes aut propriam fortunam et praecipuam postulare aut 
communen recusare. Quapropter eo animo simus inter nos, quo semper 


fuimus ; quod de te praestare possum. 


(B.) 


Nisus erat portae custos, acerrimus armis, 
Hyrtacides comitem Aeneae quem miserat Ida 
venatrix iaculo celerem levibusque sagittis ; 
it iuxta comes Euryalus, quo pulchrior alter 
non fuit Aeneadum Troiana neque induit arma, : 
ora puer prima signans intonsa inventa. 

His amor unus erat, pariterque in bella ruebant: 
tum quoque communi portam statione tenebant. 
Nisus ait: ‘Dine hune ardorem mentibus addunt, 


— 


: 


Huryale, an sua cuique deus fit dira cupido ” 

Aut pugnam aut aliquid iamdudum invadere magnum 
mens agitat mihi nec placida contenta quietest. 
Cernis, quae Rutulos habeat fiducia rerum, 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
LATIN. 
TRANSLATION FROM PRESCRIBED BOOKS 


THURSDA Y, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—3 To 5 P.Me 


(A) Vireit Groraics, Br. | 


. 


Nec minus ex imbri soles et aperta serena 
Prospicere et certis poteris cognoscere signis : 
Nam neque tum stellis acies obtunsa videtur, 

Nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere Luna, 

Tenuia nec lanae per caelum veliera ferri 

Non tepidum ad solem pennas in litore pandunt 
Dilectae Thetidi aleyones, non ore solutos 
Inmundi meminere sues iaciare mariplos. 

At nebulae magis ima petunt campoque recumbunt, 
Solis et occasum servans de culmine summo 
Nequiquam seros exercet noctua cantus. 

Adparet liquido sublimis iu aere Nisus, 

Kt pro purpureo poenas dat Scylla capillo ; 
Quacumque illa levem fugiens secat aethera pennis, 
Kece inimicus, atrox, magno stridore per auras 
Insequitur Nisus ; qua se fert Nisus ad Auras, 

[ila levem fugiens raptim secat aethera pennis. 


Write explanatory notes on : soles, te NUIG, dilectae, Thetidi alcyones, 
Nisus, and Sceylla. 


- 


(4) Livy, Book XXI. 


Varefully translate and show the grammatical construction of words 
printed in italics. 


(4) Et haud ignotas Je//i artes inter sese, sed expertas primo Punico 
conserebant bello, et adeo varia fortuna belli ancepsque Mars fuit, ut pro- 
pius periculum fuerint, qui vicerunt. 

(0) Id quod gerendis rebus superesset, quieti datum. 

(c) Sed ut locus procul muro satis aequus agendis vineis fuit, ita 
handquaquam prospere, post quam ad effectum operis ventum est, coeptis 
succedebat. 

(d) Fingerent altiores Pyrenaei iugis : nullas profecto terras caelum 
contingere nec inexsuperabiles humano generi esse. Alpes quidem habitari, 
coli, gignere atque alere animantes ; pervias fauces esse exercitibus. Eos 
ipsos, quos cernant, legatos non pinnis sublime elatos transgressos, 


— 
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(e) Secundum hance pugnam, nondum gnarzs ejus, qui 
rr . - 
Ti. Sempronius consul Messanam venit. 
class em armatam ornatamque obviam duxit, tran 


venissi, precatusqne prosperum ac felicem in Sicilian 
deinde insulae et Uarthaginiensium conata exposuit, poll 


gratis praebiturum ; 


in praetoriam navem, gratulatus sosphitem cum exercitu 


quo animo priore bello populum Romanum iuvenis ad 
adiuturum ; frumentum vestimentaque sese legionibus consules 
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Messanae erant, 
Ei tretum intranti rex Hiero 
sgressumque ex regia 
et navibus ad- 
transitum, statum 
icitusque est, 
iuvisset, eo senem 
soclisque 


grande periculum Lilybaeo maritimisque civitatibus 


esse, et guibusdam volentibus novas res fore. 


(a) 


Describe the metres in which these stanzas are written, and scan one 


Stanza. 


(C) Horace, Ones, Br. IV. 


Non possidentem rulta vocaveris 
recte beatum : rectius occupat 
nomen beati, qui deorum 


muneribus sapienter ut! 


duramque callet pauperiem pati 
peiusque veto fagitium timet, 
non ille pro caris amicis 
aut patria timidus perire. 


Tua, Caesar, aetas 
fruges et agris rettulit uberes 
et signa nostro restituit Iovi 
derepta Parthorum superbis 
postibus et vacuum duellis. 


Ianum Quirini clausit et ordinem 
rectum evaganti frena licentiae 
iniecit emovitque culpas 
et veteres revocavit artis, 


per quas Latinum nomen et Italae 
crevere vires famaque et imper! 
porrecta maiestas ad ortus 
solis ab Hesperio cubili. 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Turspay, SepremMBer 20TH :—3 ro 4 P.M. 


The Carthaginians had now reached the highest point of the mountains, 
they encamped on a large plateau where they could rest for some days, | 
But it was a cold and desolate place, and not one where they could remain | 
long, especially as winter was approaching. Many had been left behind j 
on the march, overcome with want and hardship ; and the cold was | 
terrible to men who came from Spain and Africa, But Hannibal encour- 
aged them, and pointed out that from this place the road led downwards, 
and that it would soon lead them toa country where they would find | 
friends. ‘‘ There lies Italy,” cried he ; ‘‘ yonder is the way to Rome.”’ 


ces eg 


es 





ie, 
NR tye 
: | 
SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. {ie 
WH 
EUCLID—ALGEBRA—TRIGONO METRY. ae 
are 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH:—MorninG, 9 To 12. 4 

1. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides. 

2. In any triangle the rectangle contained by two sides is equal ‘ 
to the rectangle contained by the diameter of the circumscribed circle 
and the perpendicular upon the third side. 

ina 

3. Inscribe a regular pentagon in a circle. 1 

m : , ‘ 1 . . HAPS | i ) 

4. ‘I'he square on the side of an equilateral triangle inscribed in a oe 
circle is equal to three times the square on the radius of the circle. oy 

ti ig 

5. Solve the equations: 

2x2+ | x+ 12 
x + | x— | 6 
(2) PT eee 3 e— ysl 
peat y y 
3) 1/9 - iS ae 11 
(3) ) pS + 4 + V9 Pane | ove aes 
6. Solve the equations: | 
2a—3 32— 5 | 
5) ies Aral Maghandinnaca hy 
o f=? 2z—3 
x a a y? 
QS 4 @ Tyree Ae IE) das 


a b a? b? 
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7. Simplify 


1 + I ee 4. — ee rise 
~(a—b) (a—c) (b—a) (b—c) (c—a) (c—b) 
andvl0 x Viou * 1000 * 710 


‘s 110 inches long; find the length and 


‘S The side of a square ; 
inches longer 


le which shall have its perimeter 4 


breadth of a rectang 
. 4 square inches less than that of 


than that of the square, and its ares 
the square. 
eos A cos B - sin A sin B 


9 Prove:—(a) cos (A + B) 
At B A—B 


sin 











(b) cos B - cos A 2 sin 


‘ os — 
bi 10. Prove that in any triangle 
i \ ; COS A— B 

a b i 

: (a : —ae . _ —— om 
4 cos A + Bb 

| oe 
| bh? + ci - a 
) (2) cos A = alka . 
fh 26 ¢ 
f ; 
. > ls sS— ‘ tl “q- b a {3 
\ : (3) COS , A S (8s a) wiere ss — % 

bec Z 
| 1 ‘ , . . . . 
ll. Investigate a formulae for converuing an angle given In radians 


into degrees. minutes and seconds. 


12. Express all the trigonometrical ratios in the terms of the sine. 


SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
| GEOMETRY. 
a eee Fripay, SEPTEMBER 16TH:—AFTERNOON 2 TO 9. 
Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively, 
to correspond to the questions.) 
A 


i. Any four fixed tangents fo a circle are cut by any fifth variable 


tangent‘in four points whose anharmonic ratio is constant. 





2. If two triangles be such that the sides of the one are the polars of 
the vertices of the other, they are in perspective, 
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3. Prove that Pascal’s theorem for a hexagon inscribed in a circle 
holds also for six points, which are three by three, on two right lines. 


4. Two circles being given, it is required to describe a system of 
circles co-axal with them. 


5. If two circles touch two others, the radical axis of either pair 
passes through a centre of similitude of the other pair. 


6. If from any point perpendiculars be let fall on the sides ofa regular 
polygon of sides, their sum is equal to n times the radius of the inscribed 
circle. 

B. 

7. The rectangle contained by the perpendiculars from any point O in 
the circumference of a circle on two tangents A C and B C is equal to the 
square of the perpendicular from the same point upon the chord of contact 


A. B. 


8. Through one of the points of intersection of two given circles to draw 
a line, the sum of whose segments intercepted by the circles shall be a 
maximum. 


9. If A, B, C, D, &c., be any system of N points, O the centre of mean 
position, P any other point, the sum of the squares of the distances of the 
points A, b, O, D, &c., from P exceeds the sum of the squares of the dis- 
tances from 0 by N O P 


10. Any line cutting a circle and passing through a fixed point, is cut 
harmonically by the circle, the point and the polar of the point. 


ll. Any two circies can be inverted into themselves. 


12, If a triangle given in species have one angular point fixed, andif a 
second angular point moves along a given line, the third will also 


oe 
move along a given line. 





SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 
THEORY OF EQUATIONS—ALGEBRA. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21stT:—Morwnine, 9 ro 12. 


( Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively , 
lo correspond to the questions.) 
A 


1, A multiple root of the order m of the equation f(x) =0 is a 


multiple root of the order m— 1 of the first derived equation 


f (x) = 0. 
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9. Ifa be an imaginary root of x” — 1=90, then a” will also be a 


root, m being any integer. 
3. If a, b, c, be the roots of the cubic 


} wd J nor } 
4 pg _ nM vim +t Qi=— i . {} 
ri A 






find the equation whose roots ab + ac, ab + be, be + ac. 
4, Transform the equation 
oe’ — 4x, — 18a? — 3x +2 = Y 
. 7% 1 7 Rags AE ge read { 
‘nto one which shall want the third term. 
. 5. The equation | 
et + dg? — Qe? — 1224+ 9 = 0 
i has two pair of equal roots, find them. 
| 6. If an equation involve only even powers of x, and if all the co- 
efficients have positive signs, it cannot have a real root. 
B. . 
} 7. If an equation f (x) = 0, whose coefficients are all real quantities 
i have fora root the imaginary expression @ + f v—1, it must also 
have for a root the conjugate expression a — 8 /—1. 
8, Find the equation of squared difference of the eubic 
ri v3 — Tx + 6 = 0. 





9, Solve the equation x” — 1 = 0. 





10. Any number which renders positive the polynomial f/ (a) and 





allitsderived functions f, (x), Ff, @), Qi ae qa 


rior limit of the positive roots of the equation f (x) = 0. 





supe 





11. Expand to four terms the expression 





7 J & ye 
3 
12. Break up into partial fractions 
23a — lla? 
(Q0e— 1) (9 —2*) 









St 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS 


Cuurcn: “ The Beginning of the Middle . Ages.” 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 19:—2 TO 4.30 P.M. 
1. Give the main events of Gothic his 


tory, including both East and 
West branches. 


Discuss the alliance of the Frankish race and its leaders with the 
Papacy. 


Present the salient features of Justinian’s reign, 


4. Write what you know of Louis the Pious and his sons. 
What does Church Say about the state of Scandinavian and Slavonic 
nations in the 9th and 10th centuries ? 


SECOND YEAR | EXHIBITION EX, AMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGKE. 
TRENCH :—On the re of Words. 


l. Explain and illustrate (with original examples, if possible) what 
Trench means by “ poetry contained in w ords.”’ 
2. Make notes on :—t; awdry, virtuoso, gypsy, alligator, 


Leonine verses, 
feather and plume, opposite an 


d contrary, league. 
. Give four ex xamples, supplied by Trench, of proper names becoming 
general or common ; 


; and discuss each case separately. Add three late> 
or Sonia examples of your own selection. 


. Discuss the degradationand the elev: ati 


On Of meaning in words, and 
give two examples of each. 


4 


5. What is meant by cant and slang, 


respective ly ¢ Discuss, On your 
own grounds, 


the question of the employment of slang. 





SECOND YEAR EXHIBITION EXAMIN NATIONS. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Write an essay of not ] 


ess than three pages on any one of the following 
Subjects :— 


(2). The Character of Una. 
(4). Tennyson’s Devotion to his Country. 
(¢). The Monastic Idea]. 


ae = ter faa — 
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\ AS FACULTY OF ARTS. 


SECOND YHAR EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
: 


Spenser, Faerie Queene, Book I. ; TENNYSON, Selected Poems. 


A. 


1, Give the date of the publication of the first part of the Faerie 


Queene. 

9 Statein what way Tasso, an Historiographer, Acrasia, Sir Guyon 
and Pheebe are alluded to in the prefatory Letter. 
hats in which the Red Cross Knight is engaged. 


ach, and give tke allegory when necessary. 


2 Name in order the coml 


State the result of e 


4. Describe Arthur and Heavenly Contemplation. 


5. Write on the development of Romance poetry. 


14 ‘\ 
i} 6. Write on allegory in our literature before the time of Spenser or on 
| the influence of Spenser on English and Scotch poetry. 
wh 7. Write on Spenser’s language, giving details rather than general char- 
acteristics. 
Mey it 1. Mention and brifley illustrate the chief characteristics of Tennyson's 
poetry. 
) Refer the following quotations to their sources, and give explanations 
, when necessary : 
(a) Sole star of all that place and time 


(6) God in his mercy lend her grace 
(c) Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power 
(d) Death is the end of life; ab, why 
Should life all labor be ? 
she sang and past afar 


(e) “ Glory to God”’ 


(r) It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 


(g) A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream 


| That shines over city and river. : 
(i) Three angels bear the Holy Grail 
(j) And babbled for the golden seal. 


a found in the volume ? 


the cross of gold 


Where is the Spen serian stanZ 








3. Give an outline of the Dream of Fair Women. 7 


4 


4. Write a paragraph on the development of the 
or give the substance of a Striking passage in the Morte D’Arthur. 
Write explanatory notes on Lyonnesse, C 
three Queens, 


5. Give an outline of the story of Dora. 


6. Tell the story of the fight of the Rey 
narratives of the fight, and Say to which 
Prove his indebtedness. 


EXAMEN D’ENTRER. 
DEUXIEME ANNER. 
LE 20 SEPTEMBRE, DE 9 Heurgs A Mipr. 
1. Reproduire l’anecdote suivante : 


2. Indiquer l’emploi (J) de l’ imparfait, 
Ex em 


3. Dire sous forme de lettre \ un ami, comment vous avez passé les 
vacances. (Knviron 150 mots), 

4. Faire l’analyse logique et grammaticale? ide | 

Que celui qui a donné se taise ; 
espagnole). 


5. Dictée. 


& phrase : 


; que celui qui a recu parle, (Maxime 


6. Examen Oral. 





SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN; TION. 
Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


A.—PLATO, PHAEDO. 


1, Translate without notes :— 


€or & dpa n Tupeia ouN, aso A tax vou TnrXedos ne 
Exelvos ev yap amy oi “ov ial eis Avdov Pépewy, 7 0° 


OUTE ATA ove pia phaiveraé mor elvac. 


ovde yap av iyye- 
Movey eet" 


ov yap Tov tis dp diapapro. oveamdce mas 


4 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 49 


Arthur-saga. Quote 


/amelot, Merlin, Avilion, those 


enge. Mention Elizabethan 
Tennyson is chiefly indebted. 


(2) du mot si, (3) du subjonetif, 


So a i — 


Sa 


- 
== 


—. 
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50) FACULTY OF ARTS. 


C nr an ‘ t \ law . 
6d00 ovons, vov dé EorKe OXIoELT TE Kal TEPLOOOUS TONNAS 


‘ a c / \ f r , Ay TS 

Eyely" aro TMV OFCL@YV TE KAL VO MLL@V TOV evG aoe TEK Lat- 

/ a Xr fia. Pes Sy OnV na f any re ae Jp wos abu \ 

popevos EYO. 7) Mel UL KOO MLta TE KQAU ¢G pr LOS X71) 
wf 


Sreral TE Kad OK ayvoEl TA TapdVTa’ 1» Sé éTLOUpHTIKOS 
ToD cwMpaTos &youvaa, OTEp EV TO éumpoobev elmov, Tept 
éxelvo TOAUY YpovoV érronmevn Kal Tepl TOV OpaTOV TOTIOD, 
Todd avTiTelvovca Kal TOAAA Trafodoa, Bia Kal poryis 


c \ a / Q / ; ¥ eee > f OV ay Aro 
ird TOD TPOTTETAYMEVOV: OAL MOVOS OLYETAL AYOMEVT). (LO7E) 


2 Translate and comment on :— 


. it 7 : c/ = WET peep ee Patt, 3 Pa Ab re ¢ wn \ 
(a) KivdvvEVEL TOL WTTEP ATPATOS TIS EK PEpEly NMAS META 
pe i ; 3 a“ ; cr er : s\ \ a ” \ 
TOU AOyou ev TH TKEYEL, OTL, EWS AVY TO THUA EXMMEV KAL 
; > es _ v. \ \ Lal f an 
TUMTTEPUP LEVY 7) N MOV 7) WuKy METa TOV TOLOVTOUV KAKOU, 
5 s tA ¢ a = 5 f) < a 
OU PNTTOTE KTnowomLEO at LKAVWS OU ETLOV MOVED. 
\ a Se } id n CAR " \ > f \ 
(b) 7po Tov apa apEacVat NMasS OpaVv KAL AKOVELVY Kat 
/ 


Tarra alcGavecGat TUX SLY E 


e/ Td >) 9 > > re. > / 
OTL EOTLY, EL ELEANOMEV TA EK TOV aia On- 


Vv 


So Ne , 
del TOV E-ANMoTAS ETLAOTHMNY 


5 rt am 
QUTOV TOV tLOO0U, 
ef 


s/ >) ‘a b / 7 ~ \ f an 
cewy ica éxeloe GVOLOELV, OTL WPOUUPELTAL LEV TAVTA TOLAV- 


> e 5 ~ 7 “ws >, nw / 
Ta €lVal OLOV EKELVYO, EO TL Oe AUTOV mdavroTrepa. 
7 ) . j “ 5 say es } ~ ratona a ae . 
Explain the point which socrates 1S Making, 
; > / iq \ > c ’ es 4 
(c) €lL OU) TUY KX AVEL 1) Wyn ovaad APMoviea TL, OnrOV OTL, 


\ 
\ 


eo} lad ¢ a“ > / s\ ~ \ 
OTAV yaraoOn TO CHUL NMWWY ALWETPWS 7) éritady vIrO 
; \ 7 fy } \ ; / 1 
VOOMY Kab AANWY KAKWY, THY Psy wruyny AVaAYKN evOvs 
. r - Fh os iM \ ate pis Fi : > ae a) Tee / ; oe \ 
UTTAPYEl ATOAWAECVAL, KALTTEP OVO AD CcLoTATHV, WATTEP KAL 
\ 


, j 


¢ 6” ¢ / t/ v ey poe raw 3 a nw 
at AGAAaL APKLOVial al TE EV TOLS PUOYYoLS Kat’ EV TOLS TWYV 
Cc ony S ; ? no — T/ o yi oA r f eo J ¢ / 
OnMLOUPY HV Eepyols TAdl, TA O€ / eiyrava TOV D@MUATOS EKA- 
\ ; / c/ s\ 3\ a) 3 
oTOov TOAUVY YK PIVOV TTAPLMSVELV, EWS AV 7 KaTaKkavon 7) 
KATACAT?). 


7D 


(d) éue 8€ viv ndn Karel, hain av avnp TparyVKOS 


t et / 
1) €LMLAaPLEV). 


\ ’ ; Qo / i 
(€) €is MaKapwv on TLVAS EVOALMOVLAS. 






























— eee 


SS SS Sn ed 


SCHOLARSHIP EXA MINATIONS, 


B—THUCYDIDES VI. 
1. Translate :—~ 


. 
+ 


@S ovV éy TAYE! TAPETOMEVOY, 
OVTOV OT@ TPOTM KaANCTA apvveia be aUTOUS, Kal LNTE 


KaTappovncavrTes appaKrot AnponoerGe, mare aT lOTHO AV 
TES TOU EvuTravTos amernoete ef d€ 


Mav avTOV Kal dvva pL hn exTrre ayn 


Opare amTO ToaV um apy- 


TO KAL TlOTG, THY TOA- 


ouTe yao BXarrew 
NMAS Trelw oto re &rovTar ) Tacyev, oO br, 


oTONW émr epyovras, avopenrets 


LiKENLOTAS TOXV a /LELVOV 


heyaro 

aN Teds Te TOs aXXous 
(PanAoy yap eGeXnoovow ék 
Taryevres Huiv Er Mmaxety), Kal Hv apa 


) KATEpyacaie- 
Ga avtods, i AT Pak TOUS 


Ov ébievrat aToocwwev (ov yap on 


e 


Tay TVy wt YE Ov 7 Tpoc Oey ov Tat pop Povmat), KddXX\uoTov 67) 
+I te rn 
cpyov nui EvuBnoerat, Kal ov avéNTrioTov EMOLye, 


(Xxxili-4), 


Vv) 


4. Translate and comment on :— 


- s 2 7: ; \ «J I 
(4) Kat ovx« axpr MOTOS HO’ ) avoa \V.l. Otavota), Os av 


r . \ ‘ \ / 
TOUS LOLOLS TEXECL 7 éavtTov Hovoy adrXa Kal THY TONY 


5 Py on >» 
opedy Ov0E ye aOLKOV, ed’ eauTa béeya dpovovyvta hn toov 


éivat. €Tel Kal 0 KAKOS Tpac TW POS ovoéeva THS Evpdo- 
pas io omotpel. 


j 54 > v 5 lias ; 
(D) aXn nrow wabovres ye 7 HETayvouTEs, 


\ ~ ; 
TO THS Tro- 
Aews Evurrace Kowwov avéerte, 


an) \ 3‘ \ 
NYNTAMEVOL TOUTO MEV QV KaAL 


” ‘ ei. : \ a = v7 
‘Jov Kai TrEOV ot ayabot btyav NTE 


TAGS 
\ 


TOS 


\ ~ / 
TO TYHS TOXELOS 
A > hae ”v la) , ; \ 
eTaT VEL, ec. 0 AANA BovAncecbe, Kal 


TOU Trav- 
t la an 
KLVOUVEVa Al arepnivar. 


Kal TOV ToL@vbeE ayyeXtav, 


@$ pos aicOopudvous Ka) bn émitpéWovras, amrarrd 


YNTE. 


(c) ovd€é yap tip addnv apyhy eTayvOns Av és rods 


TONAOUS, AAN’ avetribbdves KATECTHOATO’ Kal €7 €T 7) O€v- 


Cav eri trEloTOV 62) TUpavvo. obToL APETHV KaL Evvecuy, 


Kal 


ee 
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D2 FACULTY OF ARTS, 


you T@V YityVOMEVOV 


osThy pmovoy TpaTToHeE 
/ 
OVS TONEMOUS 


> > 

A@nvatous «eK 
ms CC ; \ 

Y KAN@S SleKOoTpPNTAV Kal T 


/ ; 5 a 
THV TE TOALY QAUTW 
PS / \ 5 \ c ‘ v 4 

veepov Kal Es TA LEPA eGvov. 
nw < / / \ 
y Tov Evppaxyov meylaTov PEP Tepl 
Nv wy KpaT@ot, TO 1 p0- 
bd 
adrro EvyKa- 


(d) rd dé bTHKOO 

THS AVTIKA GVEXTLE TOV TWOTNPLAS , 
i v 5 / \ v 

Oupov eiyorv, eTELTA Se év mapepy@ Kab €l Th 


id en > - e , . 
TagTpEVrapEvols PgoV a UTOLS UITAKOVOETAL. 


; \ e \ ¢ f 4 
VN OPM, Kal @ 7) UTTAPVOLEV, 0 
2 Ae | > > / ’ ss ? "ss 7 eee Ye / 

TE OLOMEVOS adiucnaer Gat KaL O ETLDOUNEVMY, OLA TO ETOLUNV 
€ val ’ / las ‘ ) va > / > Fe a ™ 
VTTELVAL éXmida T@ EV AVTLTVY ELV ETT LKQUPLAS amb new, TE 
def nEomer, wn woes (NSS. adecis) Etvar KLVOULEVELY, apo. 

/ > ; e ¢ Q\ > 
OTEPOL avayKacovTal O QO O€ aT pay- 


(e) év mavtl yap Tas 


‘ v r 
Lev AKWV owbpovely, 


yovas amber Gat. 


’Er- 


\ of / ; , > \ a 
mept op pov KATABAVTES ATO TOV 


(f) avTou d€ 
rod gdous, ) TWHABOES NY KAL 


a \ c ‘ \ C ‘ 

TONWY é> TO o“andor, Kat Ola 
/ , \ < 7 

oTEPLPWTATOY, Oupas Kai Eva 7 


, lant $d f ; be lo 
avtav StaBadicavTes, alpovoly 


/ 5 6 WW \ 5 9 
Natéa em@ilevTes Kal CTT 


c/ cf 
ipa &m TO TE TTAVPOHA 


TANY OALYOU Kal THY TAaPPOV. 
9 Give a summary (with plan) of the Athenian opera-~ 
tions at Syracuse narrated in this Book. 


C.—_SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE :— 


Translate with notes :-— 
8 emt ya rege ravTrarwbeis 


; 


(a) avTiTUTe 
; ne «A / é hs \ A 4 ce 
Tuppopos, OS TOTE HALVOMELY Evy opua 
“4 / / 
Baxyevov eTreT vel 
e eS b / . 
purrais exOlaT@v avEepnov. 


(b) ov« 010 éxel yap oUTE TOV yevnoos 7 
n . > eae, / / » a 
TARY’, OV OLKEAANS éxBoriy aTipros dé Yi) 
Kar yepros, appwg odd’ ernmakevpern 


o > ee! ¢ / > 
TpoYVovolv AXn donpos oupyatns TH 7). 





a 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. oe 


© 


Pee, ” 5 5 / f ” ~ ; 
(¢) €k T EvKpOTHTOU YarKéas Apdnv Tpdyou 
Koatat TpiaTrovootar Tov véKov oTéhe, 


(d) Kai cuppeticxw xa dépw rhs aitias. 


(e) rteav, Zed, Svvacw ths avopav trrepBacla KATACY OL 5 
\ wf ¢ - oe / Vier. , 
Tav ov@ vrvos aipet 708’ 6 rar’ aypedw@v (Ms, rap- 
A 
TOYNPOS ), 
Y mn yy cad > / \ / / > ‘ 
ouTe Je@y axpmaTol wives, aynpas Sé ypovm (Ms. axa. 
[LaTol) 
duvacras KaTéxyes “OdUprov pappapdeccav atryNav. 


7 \ 3 \ ‘ sla , 
(f) eis yap maravov Paxov opr.O0cKd7rov 
7 Se e+ & \ ? a / 
LCMV, LY VY MOL TAVTOS OLwvoU ALND, 
.) nm > 5 4 / > ff “w 
ayvat axovw dOoyyov opvibarv, KAK® 
r / ‘ i - f , 
KrAaCovTas oloTpw Kai BeBapBapwopever 
\ a“ > re ) / lal 
Kal oTwVTas €v ynrXaLalY aAXANXAOVS dhovais 


EyvOV" TTEPaV yap potBdos ovK aonpos Hr, 


(gy) tov 8 ayplos doco. TartHvas 6 Tals, 
TTVTAS TpoTwOT@ Kovdev avTeiT@V, Eldous 
ad tas nw , b) J) e / 
EAKEL OLTAOUS KYMdOVTAS’ Ex 6 OPUwpmEvOU 

\ - ov ) Sy °« s 
TATPOS Puvyaiow nuTrak* €L6 o dvcpopos 
t “~ \ c/ SS » | 3 \ 
avTe YOA@MEIs BoTrep ely’, ETrEevTAeEis 
> A , 9 © . 
npeoe Tevpais wéeocor eyxos. €s 8’ brypov 


b al / »” ; 
ayKov eT éudpwv traplévwm mpoomtvacetat. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


FRIDAY, Sept. 16TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5 


Translate into Greek :— 


“Soldiers, if it were now necessary to tell you how 
often and with what pains the Russoi have endeavoured to 
injure us and at the same time benefit themselves, I should 


Sj 































—————— 
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54: FACULTY OF ARTS. 


be making a longer speech; but under the present circum- 
stances I need only urge you to attack at once those who 
are and have always been our foes, those who will continue 

| our foes in the future. Our army is not as large as theirs, Ib 

| is true; but our courage is far greater and so is our intelli- 

gence, and we are confident that Heaven will give the 


victory to the cause of Justice and Freedom.” 


Translate into English :— 


- > SS oy, c “ > v a 5 a \ / 
(1) Ei 6€ tus vow © avopes A@nvaiot tov Pirdirrov 
4 5 as " fe \ 7 iY \ SN r 4 
7 Op@V EVTUXOVITA, hoBepov eival vomicel Kab OUTTONELNTOD, 
: , = f \ 5 “w ee Pts : J é ’ / \ td \ 
TwMppovos ev AVOPOS YpPNTAaL TpPoVvoLg peyarn yap porn, 
om ‘> e/ t / : ef \ a 5 , 
warrov © Orov 7 TYUXN TpOS aTaVTa TA TOY avépwrev 
7 ‘ 4 ; ; sy. / 
TmpaywaTa’ KaTa TONNOVS MEVTOL TPOTTOUS EXOLT. AV TIS 
\ ‘ f ’ / 3 ." 3 / , 
OvY NTTOV THY NMETEPAY EVTUX LAV i) THY eKELVOU. Tapa 
! \ nm ; 9 / ; 44 
| Te yap TOV Tpoyovwav EK TAELOVOS KPOVOV TapeLAnpapev 
\ 7d / > / / > \ / ; 
THV EVOALMOViAV, OV TOUTOU [MOVOP, adra cuveovTe hpacar 
‘ ad b ey f / a ‘ 
mavrev tav ev Maxkedovia PacthevoavTov’ KAKELVOL [EV 
> / ; ¥ ¢ > 2 Ve ; } " 3 / 
A@nvaiois hupous nveyKav, 1 dO ' nmeTepa TOXS ovoevi TO 
TOV ATAVTOV. 
oh i \ \ 5 ; > on a) 
({DEM.] mpos Thy erioToAny S19, 16.) 


(2) @ Taow avOpwroiow éyOrotor Spotav 
Sardprns évorxor, dddAva BovdevTnpra, 
Wevd@v avaKTes, unyavoppadot Kako, 
Edukta Kovdev bytes AANA TaV TEpLE 
ppovodvres, adikws evTUXELT av” EAAaéa. 
Brow 0: épol S& Oavatos ody ovTw Bapus 
as ool SéSoKxTal. KEelva yap p’ aT@XdeceEV 
60’  TaXaLva TOMS avaroln Ppvywv 
wécis 6 6 KrELVOS, Os cE TOAAAKLS Sopt 
vatrny €OnKev arti yepoalov KakoV, 


(Eur. AnpRoM,, 445-449, 453-457.) 


ES 








SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. OD 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


~ 


‘THURSDAY, September 157TH :—2 To 5 P.M. 
A. 


Three days after the setting out of the troops from Rome the gloomy 
intelligence arrived that the enemy, after having utterly routed the 
Roman army on the 12th of March, were now ‘in possession of the city of 
Corioli, and all the te pnitony. and other property of the allies. (Or. Od/.) 
“Tam_ the only man,’’ said the messenger, ‘‘ who bas survived the battie. 
The enemy, flushed with recent victory, are coming in, and must even 
now be not more than three miles from the city. So savage is their 
temper that I am sure no one however old and infirm will be spared,’ 
Having heard this, the Senate determined at once to send envoys to meet 
the enemy on their approach, with the intention of suing for peace. 


B. 


(a) Iniustitiae genera duo sunt: unum eorum, qui inferunt, alterum 
eorum, gui ab iis quibus infertur, si possunt, non propulsant iniuriam. 
Nam qui iniuste impetum in quempiam facit, aut ira aut aliqua perturba- 
tione incitatus, is quasi manus afferre videtur socio : qui autem non defen- 
dit nee obsistit, si potest, iniuriae, tam est in vitio, quam si parentes aut 
amicos aut patriam deserat. sa illae quidem iniurjae, quae nocendi 
causa de industria inferuntur, saepe a metu proficiscuntur ; cum is, qu 
nocere alteri cogitat, timet ne, nisi id fecerit, ipse aliquo afficiatur incom- 
modo. Maximam autem partem ad iniuriam faciendam aggrediuntur, ut 


adipiscantur ea, quae concupiverunt: in quo vitio latissime patet avarilia, 


(0) Baiano procul a lacu recede, 
Piscaior; fuge, ne nocens recedas. 
Sacris piscibus hae natantur undae, 
Qui norunt dominum manumque lambunt 
[l]am, qua nihil est in oroe maius. 
Quid, quod nomen habent et ad magistri 
Vocem quisque sui venit citatus ? 
Hoc quondam Libys impius profundo, 
Dum praedam calamo tremente ducit, 
Raptis luminibus repente caecus 
Captum non potuit videre piscem, 
Et nune sacrilegos perosus hamos 
Baianos sedet ad lacus rogator. 
At tu, dum potes, innocens recede 
lactis simplicibus cibis in undas, 
Et pisces venerare delicatos. 
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SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
LATIN. 
FriIpAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH:—9 To 12 A. M. 
I. Horaor, Epistirs, Br. I. 


1. Translate :— 


(a) O erves. quaerenda pecunia primum est; 
virtus post nummos; haec Ianus summo ab imo 
prodocet, haec recinunt iuvenes dictata senesque 
laevo suspensi loculos tabulamque lacerto. 


(6) Nos numeri sumus et fruges consumere nati, 
sponsi Penelopae nebulones, Alcinoique 
in cute curanda plus aequo operata inventus, 
cui pulchrum fuitin medios dormire dies et 
ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 


(c) ‘Si pranderet holus patienter, regibus uti 
nollet Aristippus.’ ‘Si sciret regibus uti, 
fastidiret bolus qui me notat.’ Utrius horum 
verba probes et facta doce, vel iunior audi 
cur sit Aristippi potior sententia. 


2. Write explanatory notes on: Janus summo ab imo, prodocet, suspensit 
loculos, sponsi Penelopae. Alcinoi, pranderet ( subjunctive), fastidire 


4 iM (derive. ) 


Il. Cicero, Pro Roscio AMERINO, 
3. Translate :— 


Facis iniuriam, Chrysogone, si maiorem spem emptionis tuae in hutus 
exitio ponis quam in eis rebus quas L. Lulla gessit. Quod si tibi causa nulla 
est cur hunc miserum tanta calamitate adfici velis, si tibi omnia sua praeter 
animam tradidit, nec sibi quicquam paternum ne monumenti quidem 
causa clam reservavit, per deos immortalis, quae ista tanta crudelitas 
est? Quae tam fera immanisque natura? Quis umquam praedo fuit tam 
nefarius, quis pirata tam barbarus, ut cum integram praedam sine san- 
guine harbere posset, cruenta spolia detrahere mallet ? 


4, Sketch the events which led to the prosecution of Roscius and his 
defence by Cicero. 































SCHOLARSHIP EXA MINATIONS, 


IIT, Viner, Arner, Br. VI. 


5. Translate—: 


(a) Ilae autem, paribus quas fulgefe cernis in armis, 
Concordes animae nune, et dum nocte prementur. 
Hen quantum inter se bellum, si lumina vitae 
Attigerint, quantas acies stragemque ciebunt! 
Aggeribus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 
Descendens; gener adversis instructus Kois, 

Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella ; 
Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires. 
Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo; 
Proiice tela manu, sanguis meus. 


(4) Talibus orabat dictis, arasque tenebat 
Cum sic orsa loqui vates: ‘ 


Sate sanguine divum, 
Tros Anchisiada, facilis descensus Averno: 


; 
/ 


Noctes atque dies patet atri ianua Ditis ; 
Sed revocare gradum Superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. Pauci, quos aequus amavit 
Iuppiter, aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtug, 

Dis geniti potuere. 


6. (2) From whose address is ext. (a) taken? What two rivals are 


referred to? Explain arce Monoeci. adversis fois, 


(6) Give the gram- 
matical construction of sangurne, 


Averno, hie labor, in extract (0). (e) 
Write out the scansion of the third and sixth lines of the se 


cond passage 
marking the caesura. 


* 
é 


IV. Satiust, Cariuine, 
@ Translate, and comment on the words printed in italics: 


(a) Ni virtus fidesque vostra spectata mihi forent, nequiquam oppor- 
tuna res cecidisset : 


spes magna, dominatio in manibus fussent - neque 
€go per 


ignaviam ant vana ingenia incerta pro certis captarem. Sed 
quia multis et magnis tempestatibus vos cognovi fortis fidosque mihi, es 
animus ausus est maxumum atque pulcherrumum facinus incipere, simul 
quia vobis eadem quae mihi bona malaque esse intellexi. Nam idem 


velle at que idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. 


(6) Sed confecto proelio, tum vero cerneres quanta audacia, quanta- 
que animi vis fuisset in exercitu Catilinae. Nam fere quem quisque 
vivos pugnando locum ceperat eum amissa anima corpore tegebat. Pauci 


autem, quos medios cohors praeterea disiecerat, paulo divorsius adis alibi 
Stantes, sed omnes tamen advorsis volneribus conciderant. 


a 


——" | =—— 
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V. Cicero, Serect LETTERS. 


8. Translate : 


(a) Quantum dolorem agceperim et quanto fructu sim privatus et 
fratrig nostri morte, in primis pro nostra 


forensi et domestico Lucil 
nam mihi omnia, quae iucunda ex 


consuetudine tu existimare potes; 
humanitate alterius et moribus homini accidere possunt, ex illo accide- 
bant; quare non dubite quin tibi quoque id molestum sit, cum et meo 
e omni. virtute officioque ornatissimum tuique et 


~ 


dolore moveare et ips 
sua sponte et meo sermone amantem, adfinem amicumque amiseris. 


(b) L. Luccervs Q. KF. S. D. M. Tuttro M. F. 


S. V. B.E. V., sicut soles, paululo tamen etiam deterius quam 
soles. Te requisivi saepius, ut viderem: Romae quia postea non fuistt 
quam decesseras, miratus sum: quod idem nune miror. 


(c) O hospitem mihi tam gravem aueTauéeAnrov | fuit enim periu- 


cunde. Sed cum secundis Saturnalibus ad Philippum 
triclinium, ubi cenaturus ipse 
Cy Gan 


vesperi venisset, 
villa ita completa militibus est, ut vix 
Caesar esset, vacaret ; quippe hominam © I 
9. Write a brief’ note upon the following terms: nomenclator, privile- 
gium, Latinae feriae ; Mpistolary [mperfect. 
10. What was the eause of Cicero’s Exile? Give a brief account of his 


exile and return. 


FRA NC A IS : 
BOURSES DE TROISIEME ANNEE. 
Le 20 Sueptempre, DE 9 Heures a Mint. 


1. Que signifient les expressions suivantes emprunteées aux Fem- 

mes Savantes ? 

Si fait. Hors depage. Cette poésie sent son vieux temps. Faire 
amende honorable. Ce qui m’a vingt fois fait tomber de mon haut. 

Nous Vavons échappé belle. 

Sij’étais que de vous. Il entend raillerie. Faire cas de quelque 
chose. 

La future. Je vais de ce pas. 

Ii a le timbre un peu félé. 

Sens dessus dessous. Le mot est bien collet monté. 


2. (a4) Quel ridicule Moliére attaque-t-il dans Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes ? 





















SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 
(b) De quelle faiblesse de caractére Chrysale fait-il preuve ? 
(c) Quel était le travers particulier de Bélise 2 


3. (a) Quels sont les motifs qui poussent Nér 


on 4 se rendre coupa- 
ble de la mort de Britannicus ? 


(0) Comment ce meurtre est-il commis ? 
(c) Qu’est-ce qu’Ageripine prédit 4 Néron ? 


4. Quels sont les principaux éléments qui entrent dans la forma- 
tion de la langue francaise ? 
5. Quels sont les trois sujets favoris de la 


muse épique au moyen- 
age, et quels poémes en sont résultés ? 


6. Par qui la poésie lyrique est-elle représentée au XVIe siécle en 
France ? 

7. Quelles sont les causes de progres de la littérature francaise 
au X VITe siécle ? 


8. Nommez les philosophes et les moralistes du XVIle siécle. 


9. Comparez le XVIIe et le XVIII siécles au triple point de vue 
de la religion, de la royauté et de la littérature classique. 


10. Avec quels verbes omet-on pas ¢ 


Il. Quelles sont les régles de l’accord des participes passés placés 
devant un infinitif ? 


12. Expliquez l'emploi du subjonctif dans les phrases suivantes : 
I] n’est pas allé la, que je sache. 


Je veux que vous écriviez. 
Pensez-vous qu’ils eusse 


nt mieux réussi que vous? Je ne croirai 
jamais qu’il fasse cela. II est bon que vous le lui disiez. C’est 
Phomme le plus obligeant que j’aie jamais vu. 


Examen oral. 
Dictée, 


ee = 
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THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Myrrs: Medieval and Modern History. Part I. 


MonpDaAY, SeprsMBerR 19,—2 TO 5 P.M. 


1. Explain the origin, spread and character of monasticism. 


9. Outline Mohammed’s career. 


3. Mention the incidents and effects of the Fourth Crusade. 


4 Trace the rise of either Venice, Genoa or Florence, 


5. What do vou understand by Scholasticism? Connect the movement 


with medi®val universities, and name some of the principal schoolmen. 
6, Describe (a) that part of the Hundred Years War which falls in the 


14th century, 
or 


(6) in the 15th century. 


7. Give a list of the Hohenstaufen emperors, 1152-1250, and furnish de- 
tails of their reigns wherever possible. 

8. Make brief but explicit notes on: Niebelungen Lied; Austrasia; 
Jaedmon’s ‘' Paraphrase’’; Wergild; Heraclius; Ommiads ; V arangians ; 
Council of Clermont; Lombard League ; Savonarola. 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Mitton, Paradise, Bks. I ANp Il. 


1. Bring together the various personal descriptions of Satan which are 
to be found in the first two books. 


2. Name the Fallen Angels who spoke to the council in Pandemonium, 
and state the main arguments advanced by each. 


3, Give prominent allusions in the first two books to Scripture narrative 
and to ancient heroes of Classic story, stating as precisely as you can 
where each is found. 


4. Quote a few lines from any characteristic passage of marshalled allu- 
sions as, for instance, ‘‘Him the Ammonite Worshiped in Rabba’’—and 


write explanatory notes thereon. 
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THIRD YEAR CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SHAKSPERE :— The Tempest. 


l. “ The play of The Tempest observes the dramatic unity of time.’ 
Explain this fully. 


2. Discuss :—Theo grouping of characters in the play, the conception of 
Caliban and its possible origin, the character of Miranda. 


3. On what grounds, apart from chronolegical evidence, might 7he 
Tempest be held to be a production of Shakspere’s maturer years ? 


4. Give examples, with discussion, of the following, selected from the 
play of The Tempest :— 
a. Words or phrases peculiar to Shakspere, or first employed by 
him. 
6. Irregular verses and metres. 
e. Shakspere’s aptnessin the use of technical expressions. 


d. Verses, phrases and epithets that have become proverbial. 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
CuHaRves Lams, Essays of Flia, (One hour anda half.) 
l. Givea brief account of Charles Lamb’s life. 


2. Illustrate from Elia the following points : 

(a) Love of London. 

(6) Love of old books. 

(c) Love of children. 
3. “ Good criticism depends on Jove of truth, contempt of conventional- 
ity and the power of sympathy with the object of criticism.” 

How does Elia stand in regard to those particulars ? 

4. Mention, without proof, peculiarities which characterize Charles 

Lamb’s writing. 


5. Give, within the limit of two pages, an outline of one of the following 
essays : 
(a) The Old and the New Schoolmaster. 
(6) Imperfect Sympathies. 


































THIRD YEAR CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
Turspay, 20TH Sept. :-—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 0. 


Write an Essay of not-less than four pages on any one of the following 
subjects :— 
(a2) Shakspere’s own ideas of life, as presumably expressed in the 
speeches of Prospero. 
(6) Milton’s conception of the nature and attributes of Satan. 
(c) The characteristic qualities of Charles Lamb’s literary style. 


(2 a 


THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


— 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


- Not more than four questions to be attempted from each part of the 


paper—eight in all. 


1. Give a sketch of the State of Society in the Heroic Age. 


2. Describe the Greek colonial system, and indicate the extent of the 


—- 


Greek colonies. 

3. The causes of the Ionic Revolt, and its significance in Greek history. 

4. The causes of the Peloponnesian War. 

A short history of the Theban Supremacy. 
6. A sketch of the History of Sicily. 
b. 

1. Give a short statement of the arguments for and against the credibi- 
lity of Early Roman History. 
2. Describe the original constitution of Rome. 
3. Write a short sketch of the history of Agrarian Legislation at Rome. 


4. A brief account of Roman military history from the Battle of Zama to 
the Destruction of Carthage. 


5. The career and character of Marius. 





6. The causes of the Civil Wars between Pompeius and Caesar. 
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GERMAN, 
THIRD YEAR SCHOLARSHIP BXAMINATION. 


WEDNESDAY, SEpT. 2lst:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


— 


1. Translate into English :— 


(a) Wein Wirt it ein alter prachtiqer Kerf. Er heivt Sof- 
julze, obgleid) cr qeiwif noch einen aindern aye ribet, denn 
jener begieht fic) ja nur anf den Befis feines Cigenthums. Ich 
hore aber, Dab Dies iiberall hier fo qehalten wird. Mur ie Sof hat 
meiftenteils cinen Namen, der Name des VBefigers geht in dem der 
Scholle unter. Daher das Erdageborene, Srdzahe und Qanerbare 
des hiejigen Gejdledtes. Mein Soffchulkze mag ein Mann von 
etliden fedjszig Sahren fein, doch tragt er den ftarfen, qropen, fro- 
dhidjten Korper noc) gans ungebengt. Bu dem rotaclben Gejichte 
Wt der Sonnenbrand ber fiinfzia Eenten, die er Eset bat, abae- 
lagert, die qrope Mafe ftebt wie, ein Surnt in jem Gerichte, und 
ber den blibenden, blauen Wnoaen RES Ibm iweife, ftruppige 


«J 
(c. 


Hrouen wie cin Strohdacd. Cr mabhut mich, wie cin Ergvater, 
Der Dem Gotte femer Yater von unbehauenen Steinen ein Mal 
aufrictet und Sranfopfer darauf qiebt und Ol, und feine Fiillen 
ergiebt, jein Korn fehneidet und dabei tiber die Seinigen unum- 
jarantt herrjcdht und richtet. Mie ijt mir cme compactere Mijchung 
von Shrwiirdigem und Verfdmistem, von Vernunft und Cigenfinn 
bogrefommen. Cr ijt ein rechter, uralter, ee Hater im ganzen 
Sinne de$ Worts ; ich glaube, dak man dieje Wrt Menfehen nur 
nod) bier fbi fann. 


(6) Egmont. Da bringt cr wieder die alten Mirchen auf, 


Was wir an einem Abend in leichtem Ubermut der Geselligkeit 
und des Weins getrieben und gesprochen, und was man daraus 
fiir Folgen und Beweise durch’s ganze Kénigreich gezogen und 
geschleppt habe.— Nun gut! wir haben Schellenkappen, Narren- 
kutten auf unserer Diener Armel sticken lasse n, und haben diese 
tolle Zierde nachher in ein Biindel Pfeile ver eausiolt - ein noch 
gefahrliches Symbol ftir alle, die deuten wollen, wo nichts zu 
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deuten ist. Wir haben die und jene Tiorheit in cinem lustigen 
Augenblick empfangen und geboren ; sind schuld, dasz eine 
ganze edie Schaar mit Bettelsiicken und mit einem selbst 
gewihlten Unnamen dem Kénige seine Pflicht mit spottender 


Demut ins Gedichtnis rief. 
2. Translation at sight. 
Translate into English :— 


(a) Wir evblicten auper uns cine Verbindung, m twelcher Reiner 
fiir fich jelbjt arbeiten fann, obne fiir ally Wndere gu arbeiten, oder 
fiir Den Wnderen arbeiten, ohne sugleich pir jich jelbit 311 arbetten, 
indem Der glitdliche Fortqgang eines Witaliedes qlitcflicher @Fort- 
gang fiir alle ift; cin Wnblicf, Der jehou durd) die Sarntonie, Die 
“wir in dent Wllermannigfaltigiten erblifen, innig wobhlthut, und 
unjern Geijt madtigit erhebt. Das Suterefle fteiqt, iment man 
einen Blick auf fich felbft thut umd fic) als Mitglied dicjer gropen 
innigen Verbindung betradtet. Das Gefiihl unjrer Witrde und 
unifrer Kraft fteigt, wenn wir uns fagen, was Seder unter uns jicly 
fagen fann: ,, Mein Dafein ijt nicht vergebens und giwedlos ; id) 
bin cin notwendiges Glied dev gropen Kette, Die bon Der Cnt- 
wickeluig deS erften Menfcyen zum vollen Bewuptfein feines Da- 
fein bis in die Ewigfeit binausgebt. 


(b) &8 ftand in alten Zeiten ein Schlos jo Hod) und Hebe 
Weit qlingst es fiber Die Lande bigs mm das blaue Veer, 
Und rings von dujft’gen Garten ci blittenreider Kranj, 
Drin fprangen frijehe Briunien in Negenbogenglang. 


Dort fab ein jtoler Konig, an Laud und Siegen reid) ; 

(Sr fab auf jeinem Trone fo finfter und fo bleich. 

Denn was cv jinut, iit Schrecfen, vd was er blicét, ijt Wut, 
Und was ex fpricht, ijt Geibel, und was ev fdpreibt, it Blut. 


Sinjt 30q nach diefem Sehlojfe ci les Cangerpaar, 
Der Cin’ in qoldnen Loefen, Der Andre grau von Haar; 
Der Wite mit der Sarfe, dev fab avf fehmudem Ros, 
Ss jchvitt ign frijeh uv Seite dev bithende Genop. 
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3. Translation at sight, 


Translate into German:— 


(a) A.—Good morning! What are you doing here at this 
early hour ? 

B.—You don’t think Iam here merely for pleasure, do you ? 
I have to take this five o'clock train for Montreal. 

A.—That’s good ! we cin go together, for I am bound for the 
same place, 


B.—Allow me to intriduce my friends. Mr. Davies—Mr 
Arthur, Mr. Rogers—Mr, Arthur. 


A.—I'm very glad to nake your acquaintance, gentlemen. 


B.—Well, do you enjcy getting up at four in the morning? 
I don’t, but I had to give in to my friends, who were obliged to 
take this train, 


(6) The poor old soldzr whom we saw in the park yesterday 
was sent to me this mornng by Dr. Brown, who is very anxious 
that some occupation be found for him. But I really don’t 
know what can be done fo: him, as the old man is very lame and 
weak. J had a very intersting conversation with him, however. 
He was wounded in the ke at the battle of , was taken 
prisoner and remained in prison several months. The prisoners 
were much neglected and their wounds were not well attended 
to, so he became very ill aad has been lame ever sinee. He says 
they were not given enough to eat, nor were they aliowed any 
exercise in the fresh air. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
evil effects of his serious wound could not be prevented. 
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MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
ANALYTIC AL GEOMETRY—(Second Paper). 


Fripay, 16TH SEPTEMBER .-Morninc, 9 TO 12. 


4; Interpret ay= k Bo. 
(a) A conic passes through 
points 


the origin and through the four 


(1, 2). Bs Be (—1, 4), (—3, —l), 
find its equation by first finding the equations of the sides of the qua- 
drilateral. of which the last four points are the vertices and afterwards 


determining a suitable value for k. 


2. Prove that 


z= , ~ ol / 

Bee ae Wes eee ee bE eit: ale 1) (le + my + 7) 
ar 6? a b? 

is the most general equatit ce toaditeg “2. oa 

is the most general equation of a conic touching ~~ > a3 


at, the point, a” y’ given on it. 

3. From the equation a y = k 6 6 deduce the theorem that the an- 
harmonic ratio. of a pencil, whose sides pass through four fixed points 
of a conic, and whose vertex is any variable pointof it, is constant. 

4. If three conics have each double contact with a fourth, six of 
their chords.of intersection will pass three by three through the same 
points. 

5. Find the condition that two conics given by the general equa- 
tion should be similar and similarly placed. 


6. Prove that the direction of the diameters of a parabola is the 
same as that of the line through the origin which meets the curve at 
an infinite distance. 

7. Find the equation of the circle circumscribing the triangle form- 
ed by the linesa = 0, B= 90,7 = 0. 

8. Express in trilinear co-ordinates the equation of the parallel to a 
given line lat+mBtny =0 


9. Find the condition that two lines Za--+-m B+ny=0 and 
Va+tm’ B+n/ y = 0 may be mutually perpendicular. 
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10. By means of trilinear co-ordinates deduce the harmonic pro- 
perties of a complete quadrilateral. 
Il, Find the area of the triangle formed by the three. lines 
Ax + By + C= 0; A’x + Bly + C = 0; 
A" x + By + GC" oi (0. 


12. Find the co-ordinates of the intersections of the right line Ax 
+ By + C = 0 with the right line joming the points 2” y’ and''x’ ie 





MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY—(First Paper). 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15TH :—MorNING, 9 TO 12, 


1. (a) Give the geometrical definition of a conic whose eccentricity is 
é, and find its equation referred to rectangular axes through the focus as 
origin. 


(6) Find the equation of the tangent at any point of the curve thus 
found. 


(c) Hence show for any conic that if tangents be drawn to it from 
any point, the line joining this point to the focus bisects the angle between 
the radii vectors from the focus to the points of contact. 


2. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which makes given intercepts 
on two given lines. 


3. Define similar and similarly placed figures, and show that if two 
central conic sections be similar and similarly placed, all diameters of the 
one are proportional to the parallel diameters of the other, 


4, The locus of the extremity of the perpendicular from the focus of a 
parabola in the tangent is a right line. 


5. The sum of two focal chords of an hyperbola drawn parallel to con- 


jugate diameters is constant. (Draw accurately the figure corresponding 
to this.) 


6. If through any point on the axis minor of an ellipse, and through the 
two foci, a circle be drawn, it will cut the ellipse in a point such that 
the line joining it to the given point shall be a normal to the ellipse. 


7. The equation of the tangent to an ellipse may be written 
zcosa+ ysina—Va* cos? a + }? sin? a = 0. 


8. Prove that the asymptotes of an equilateral hyperbola are at right 
angles to each other. 


a ——- “ i 
eee 


3 = a 
= ee eo Oe 
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(a) Find by transformation of co-ordinates the equation of this 


hyperbola referred to the asymptotes as axes. 

9. Transform the conic 

Se + hay ty—5ae—b6y—3= 0 

to parallel axes through the centre as origin. 

10. Given the base and vertical angle of a triangle, find the locus of the 
intersection of the perpendiculars of the triangle. 

11. A homogeneous equation of the n// degree in 2 and y denotes ” right 
lines passing through the origin. 

12. Find the equation of the line which bisects the angle between two 


given lines 





MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
CALCULUS. 


TurspAy, SEPTEMBER 20TH :—MorninG, 9 TO 12. 


l. Find the equation of the normal at any point in the curve 
oy 2 On 
2. Prove the expression in polar co-ordinates for the perpendicular 


on the tangent to any curve 


] 7 du \? 
tee, = ralhcadh 
p* G, ) 
: ” ad?u yee 3! I 
» show that de? pu? dr 


peo 
& 
@m 


(a) 


3. Using the eccentric angle, prove that the radius of curvature in 


the ellipse 


(a? sin? ¢ + 0? cos” 9) ~ 


has the value — 
ab 


4. Find the length of the part of the normal to the catenary 


y ei; x ~X 
2 a ‘a 
é +e 


intercepted by the axis of x. 








5. Find the condition that the curves 
x ane bi See y” 
a? 2 a’? b/2 


should intersect at right angles. 


6. Find the maximum and minimum values of 
w= asin. x + bcos x. 
(a f Y (2 ; ; wa 
» F(x) * 9 (a) be a maximum, show immediately that 


f (a) — 0 (x) 
f (x) 


‘ is &@ minimum. 


@ (x) 
8. An are of acircle revolves round a diameter passing through 


one extremity, show that the volume of the hemispberical cap thus 


generated is 
r h 
Tv h? (2 aaa > ) 
v2 


: ‘ . g 
- In the logarithmic spiral r — a’ prove that the length of any 
arc is proportional to the difference between the vectors of its extrem- 
ities. 


10. Find the formula of reduction for | cos” @ d @. 


11. Find the formula of reduction of 


® 


lara 


when m and » are both positive. 


12. Integrate | a Catone y dx 


13. Integrate [eos 6 sin 2 Od @,; pas See 
(1 T 93 ayt 


[tan Od @, | tan" @ d @. 


14. Integrate fsin’ @ 6 d@; fotS- xe et : "ae 
: (a? — a)? 1—2* 
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NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP. 
BOTANY. 


Fripay, Sepremper 16TH:—9 TO 12 A.M. 


1. Give an account of the work of Cesapino, and show what position 


it holds in scientific botany. 


2. State what you can concerning the werk of Linnzus and its relation 


ae 


to the development of botanical science. 


2° Who were the earliest plant anatomists, and what was the general 
character of their work ? 

4. Sketch the life history of a typical Myxomycete, and define its posi- 
tion among plants. 


5 Give a concise account of the genera’ characteristics of the Gymno- 


sperms, and sketch their relations to the Angiosperms and Pteridophytes 


from the standpoint of development. 
6. Trace the gradual obliteration of the sexual phase in plants, showing 


where it attains its greatest prominence. 

7. Outline the characteristics of the Solanacex and describe their prin- 
cipal economic properties. Examples. 

8 Give a concise account of the source of carbon in plants and the pro- 
cess by which it is fixed. 

9, State what you can concerning the life history and distribution of the 
Bacteria: 

10. Define the geographical range of the Sapindacex, Rosacez, Conif- 


ere and Leguminos®. Indicate their most prominent representatives in 
Canada, and point out their chief economic values. 


11. Describe the habitat of Caltha palus:ris, Aster cordifolius, Equiset- 
um arvense and Lycopodium complanatum 


12. Give a concise account of the development and structure of a seed, 
and explain the occurrence of polyembryoric conditions. 





Examination of plants ou Tuesday, Sept. 20th, 9 to 12 a.m. 
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FACtLTY OF ARTS. 
MATHEMATICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


LOGIC. : 
Monpay, 19TH fepT.:—Mornine, 9 ro 12. | 
1. Define Logic; and justify tie definition. ) | 


2. Explain and illustrate: Poition and Negation in regard to names, 


the tree of Porphyry, names amiguous from accidental identity, names 
ambiguous from perversion of maning. | 


3. Give the rules of Logical lefinition, and illustrate their application | 
with original examples. 


4. Give the logical opposites, the converse, and (if possible) the contra- | 
positive of each of the following propositions :— 


(2) Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
(6) Faint heart never won fair lady. 
(c) Livery injustice meets its reward. 
(qd) Things are not whatthey seem. 
(¢) Procrastination is th: thief of time. 
5. What is the Figure of a Sylbgism ? Give the moods of the First Fig- 


ure. Explain fully why no affirmative conclusion is possible in the Sec- 
ond Figure. 


6. Explain, with original examples :—Modus Ponens and the correspond- 
ing fallacy, Dilemma, Sorites. 


7. Test the following cases of ‘easoning, and express some conclusion y 
as to their value :— "g 
(2) Words are but wind; ani learning is nothing but words ; ergo, 
learning is nothing but wind. 
Swift. 
(4) But every man cannot distinguish between pedantry and poetry 
every man, therefore, is not fit toinnovate. 
Dryden. 
{c) Bodine goes further yet, aad will have the anémaeseparatae, genii, 
“Bhirits, angels, devils, and so likewise souls of men departed, if corporeal 
(which he most eagerly contend:), to be of some shape, and absolutely : 
round, like sun and moon, because that is the most perfect form, “ quae 
nihil habet asperitatis, nihil angulis incisam, nihil anfractibus involutum, 
nihil eminens, sed inter corpora «st perfectissimum’’, therefore all spirits 


(he concludes) are, in their propershapes, round. 
Burton. 
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8. Make notes on and illustrate: Observation and Experiment, the In- 
ductive Method of “Agreement, Division and Definition as necessary to 
classification, the two principal requisites of a philosophical language. 


eee 


— 
4 


ANNE MOLSON MATHEMATICAL PRIZE. 
CALCULUS. 
Fripay, Serr. 16rH :—Mornixe, 9 To 12. 


1. For all values of x between 0 and /, prove that 


I 
5 


~ 


sn=aol mnerivte 
| @ (v) do + saa | @ (2) COS . Se do = 0. 


0 n= 


9 Wand V ere finite and continuous functions of 2, y, 2 (the rec- 
tangular co-ordinates of a point) for all points within a given closed 


eurface S, state and prove Green’s theorem concerning them. 


9 If Pand @Q are real functions of x and y, that are finite and con- 
tinuous for all points within a certain plane region, prove 


ad P 
(Ge _ dy da dy = |e dx + Q dy ) 


4. Define a solid harmonic function, and find the condition that 
ax? + by? 4. cz? + day + exz+ fy 


should be a solid harmonic. 


5, Transform 


d? V oe V rt d?V 


2 2 — to polar co-ordinates. 
da? dy? a polar co-ordinate 


6. Eliminate Cand C’ from the equation 


re cos mx Pie 
fir + COcos nz + CO” sin nx. 


on? — m? 
7", Find the condition that 
Pdx + Qdy 
shall be a total differential. 
8 Define inverse curves, and prove thet if two curves intersect at 
any angle, their inverse curves intersect at the same angle. 














ANNE MOLSON MATHEMATICAL PRIZE. 73 
Pe Dia se 4 

9. A sphere is cut by a cylinder, one of whose edges passes through 

the centre of the sphere, and the radius of whose base is half that of 

the sphere, find the area of the portion of the surface of the cylinder i 

intercepted by the sphere. 


1). Show that the volume included within the surface represented 
by the equation 


x 2 Z a 
P aim ee ge 4 9 j= 0, iF 
a b c 


isabe x volume of the surface F(z; y, z),= 0. 
ll, Find the length of any are cf the catenary 


ay = a / z ~ ob ; i 
ae Sa teeta aie a 


\ 








a 
vig 
4a 


‘ Vs . ° 
12, Find the value of | Sint x cos* x dx. 
o 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
MATHEMATICS (First Paper.) 
i RIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH :—MornING, 9 To 12, 
N.5B.—It is necessary to pass in each subject. 
shown; answers alone will not be accepted. 
of the paper ; write in the margin only the number of the question you are 
about to answer. One side only of the paper will be examined. the other 
may be used for scribbling. 


All the work must be 


Write your name at the top 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Find the amount of $256.28 for 25 years at 4 per cent. compound in- 
terest. 


2. Find, each to 3 decimal places, the square roots of 290 and 000235 


400 ° 


8. Three men can do a piece of work in 14 hours, 5 boys can do it in 20 


hours; in what time could 2 men and 3 boys together do the work ? 


4. Each side of a-cubical] vessel is 3 


3 feet. Express this in centimetres 
and the volume in litres. j 
ALGEBRA. ' 
»- Find the factors of (1) 22 — x — 2, (2)2 — 37 — 2x*, (3) (Tx 4. 3)? — 
" : re — 24 “te I : 
(5% —- 4)?, and reduce the fraction 73 re iz — 19 +0 Its lowest terms 
rp oO . 2 Bg a x a—xr } 
b. Simplify J — + as if — +2 ee eae 
ig a+ x a—2 (a—z atx J): 


7, Solve the equations 


C1) @ +1) @ + 2) @ +3) = +4) (245) @ =3) 484, 


t—1] zp. 10» 


(3) fz? +2? — 89) 
ee | zy = 40]: 
. ‘ ; 4 3 4/Q~ 
8. Rationalize the denominator of A - 
5 — 3 4/2 3 


and solve the equation 4/, hs 4ab = 2u+a/r 
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MATRICULATION ZXAMINATION. 


MATHEMATICS (Second Paper). 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 16rTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO o. 


GEOMETRY. 
1. If the squares on two sides of a triangle are together equal to the 
square on the third side, the two sides contain a right angle. 
9, Divide a straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained 
by the whole and one of the parts may be equal to the square on the other 


part. 
(a) Show that the rectangle contained by the two parts is equal to 


the difference of the squares on those parts. 

3. Describe an isosceles triangle which shall have each of the base an- 
gles double of the vertical angle. 

(a) Show that the small circle in the figure employed jis equal to that 

described about the required triangle. 

4. In a right-angled triangle, if a perpendicular be drawn from the right 
angle to the base, the triangles on each side of it are similar to the whole 
triangle and to each other. 


5. Iffour straight lines be proportionals, the rectangle contained by the 
extremes is equal to that contained by the means. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 

6. When is the sine of a positive angle 4+ and when —? When is the 
tangent + and when —? What limits of value has the sine? What the 
tangent ? 

7, Express the unit of the circular measurement of angles in degrees, 
minutes and seconds. 

8. Show that 

(1) sec? @ = 1 ¥ tan’ @, 

(2) cost 6 t+ sint 6 = 1 — 2 cos’ @ sin’ 4, 

(3) tan? 6 t cot? 6 = sec? 6 cosec? & — 2, 

(4) sin (A—B) = sin A cos B — eos A sin B, 


9, Find tan (A + B) in terms of tan A and tan B. 


10. Given sin A = #; find sin 2 A and cos 2 4. 
In this example sin 2 A should be +, but cos 2 A only +. Explain. 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITION AND PRIZE EXAMINATION, 


MATHEMATICS. 


SATURDAY, Ocroser 81H :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


Hxuminer,.... 


®e@ ever ®@eeeseeever 


ee een covets eeeme S. Lea, Ma. E. 
I. Of the triangle 4BC, the base BC 
A. Find the locus of the vertex. 


If the side B.A is produced to D, so that B 
of BA and AG, find the locus of D, 


is given, and the vertical angle 
D is equal to the sum 


2. Find the lateral surface 


and volume of a right’ circular cone, 
Bisect the lateral surface by a 


plane parallel to the base. 


3. The areas of sections of 


a pyramid by parallel planes are propor- 
tional to the squares 


of their distances from the vertex. 


4. Explain two methods of drawing a tangent to 
point on the curve, and st 


methods are based. 


a@ parabola from a 
ate the propositions upon which these 


5, Solve the equations :— 


(1) x” + ay = 15 
y tay =10 
Gy ee ae 


x — | 





6. Find the sum of the series /2-, V&, 373~.... to 12 terms. 


1. If the number of permutations of 
to the number of com bin 
is to 3, show that n = 14. 


8. By means of the Binomial Theorem find, 
(1) The 4th root of 620, 


n things taken 4 at a time, is 
: : ‘ es 99 
ations of 2% things taken 3 at a time as 22 


(2) The total number of combinations that can be made from 7 
different things, taking them 1, and 2, and 3, .... and nat a time. 


9. Show that :-— 


1 — cos @ 
(1) (cosee 6 — cot 6)2 = 


l + cos 6 
(2) cosee 26 — cot 20 = eoté 


(3) 2sin A cos 24 = sin3A — sin A, 
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10, In any plane triangle A BC 
b? + Cc —n* 


9 be 


(1) cos A = 


(2) sin A sin B sin C = } (sin 2A + sin 2B + sin 2C) 


any spherical triangle ABC 


it Pie & 


_— 


cos a — cos 6 cose 


cos a ‘ = 


sin 6 sine 


19. Deduce the formula required, and find the dihedral angles be. 
tween, the faces of any two of the regular polyhedra, 

Two masses of 4 and 5 lbs. respectively are connected by a 
; the top of a smooth 
If the 4 lb. mass 


13. 
string which passes over a smooth pulley at 
plane ‘nelined to the horizontal at an angle of 45°. 
hang vertically, in what direction will it move, and with what ac 


celeration ? 





FOURTH YEAR EXHIBITION AND PRIZE. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Satcrpay, Octoser 8TH :—MORNING, 9 ro 12. 


_.G. H. Cuanpter, M.A. 


eeteee 


Examiner..-- ecoeoseseeoeoeeev enee 8©Ges 


1. The fangent at the point (7,, ¥,) on the curve wu = cis 


i 
datas 4 dey eye a EE 
dx / 1 ays cr nef 
pkg TE we vy Z 
>. Tf 3, 4 1 show that hed se ays ; 


9 The radius of curvature at any point of an ellipse is 
(asy? + bsxz)$ 


a’ bs 


4, What are conjugate diameters of an ellipse? Find the length 
é, of the semi-diameter conjugate to that passing through the point 
(z,y) on the curve. Show that the radius of curvature at this 


point = b,s /ab. 
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5. The height of the greatest rectangle which can be inscribed 


in @ given right segment of a parabola is ; Of the height of the 


latter. 


6. Showthat 
dq "a z dz 
lo Vat = ta-, 


id 


'3T sin 6 dé 











(2) = /9 —— e 
70 COS8 “i 3 
“4 u l 
(3) a = > tan - oe 
wn a + 4 - f 


nd oh an 
a 5 71 - 
(4) Jo (a2— 2°)? dr=a™' 1° as ™ 6 dé. 
v0 


7, Integrate 2? (log x)2 dz by parts, 


8. Show that the whole length of the cycloid is four times the 
diameter of the generating circle. 


9. Show how to find the equation to the tangent of 


@ parabola 
the tangent making : given angle with a given straight line. 
l0. Find the ratio of the 


applied force to the resistance in a 
single pulley when friction is 


taken into account. 


1]. A train weighing 100 to 


ns runs at 42 miles an hour on aleve! 
track, the resistance | 


ing 8 pounds per ton. Show thatthe speed 
up a1 per cent. grade would be only 12 miles an hour for the 
same engine power. 


12. A eylindrical disc rolls down a rough 


inclined plane. Deter- 
mine the motion. 





FOURTH YEAR EXHIBITION AND PRIZE. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
Ocroper, 1898. 
I. Describe the method of reciprocal figures for finding the stresses in 
the members of a frame. 


Draw the reciprocal figure for this roof truss; assuming equal 
vertical loads at all the top joints. 

Point out any peculiarity which presents itself in the work of 
drawing the figure. 
6 


oo er 

















Examine the effect of a normal.wind pressure on one side, rollers 


being placed under foot of other rafter. 


2. A beam of 50 ft. span is subjected to a travelling load concentrated 
on two wheels 12 ft. apart; 5 tons on one wheel and 10 tons on the 
other. 

Set out to scale a diagram giving the maximum positive and nega- 


tive shearing forces at all points of the length of the beam. 


> Find a relation between the three elastic moduluses, namely, 
Young’s modulus £, the modulus of rigidity J, and the modulus of 
cubical compressibility &. 

4. Show that the work done in deflecting within the elastic limits, a 
uniform rectangular bar supported at the ends and loaded in the middle, 


9 
is equal to the volume of the bar multiplied by 3 oy ge where / is 
“ A 


the maximum stress on the bar. 


5. Show that if a uniform rectangular bar is bent to a curve of uni- 
form radius & by a uniform bending moment M, the stress will be 
approximately direct and the co-efficient of elasticity will be 


RM 





EH 
Point out wherein the result is only approximate. 
6. Establish a formula for the moment of resistance to torsion of a 


solid shaft of circular section and deduce a formula for a hollow shaft. 


The augle of torsion ofa shaft is limited to 1° for each 10 feet of 
length; find the diameter for a twisting moment of 50 inch tons, the 
modulus of transverse élasticity being 10,000,000 lbs. per square inch, 


7. Describe a practicable method of finding Young's modulus and the 
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Modulus of Rigidity for a given rod of metal, indicating in some detail 


how you would carry out the experiments and how you would reduce the 
observations. 


8. Explain what is meant by the fluctuation of energy in a machine. 
Prove the approximate relation which exists between the fluctuation of 
energy and the fluctuation of speed in a ste 


am engine provided with a 
heavy tly-wheel. 


In an engine making 140 revolutions per 
energy of the moving parts is twice and the fuctuation of energy is one- 


eighth the energy developed in one revolutioa. Find approximately the 
maximum and minimum angular velocities of the fly- wheel. 


minute the mean kinetic 


9. Find the intensities and directions of the principal stresse 
of a horizontal shaft two inches in diameter, 


bending (in a vertical plane) and tw 


8 on the top 
When subject to equal 
isting moments (JM). 


10, What is the object of counterbracing, or using “ semi-members” in 
bridge and other frames. 


‘ 


An J girder with eight panels has to bear a dead load of 4 tons on 
each bottom joint and a rolling load also of 4 tons per bottom joint. 
Which of the panels should be counterbraced, end why ? 
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FIRST YEAR SESSLONAL EXAMINATION, 
A.—HOMER, ODYSSEY IX; DEMOSTH KNES, OLYNTHIACS, 
AND EURIPIDES, ALCESTIS 1.746. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL OTH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

(Note.—A, B, C, to be shewn up in different books.) 
I, Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 


lined — 


, ° 3 4 4 a“ 
(a) OTNTAMEVOL O ELAYOVTA paynv Tapa vnvat Gonoty, 


Bdddov 6” _adAnous VarKnperiy eyyvelnor. 





oppa ev Hos nv Kal aekero ¢ Lepov Heap, 


Toppa 0 0 adeEdwevor wévomev rr€ovds TEp €OVTAS 





: 
7 LOS os ‘Heduos ps: eviccero Bovrutovee, | 
Kal tote Oy Kixoves krivav Sapdoavres ’ Ayatous t 
. | 


(0) ob peév ydp ru KaKY ye, pépor 6€ Kev Opia Tavras ¥ 


eV eV yap Aetmdves AOS TroALOZO map oxOas 


vopn hoi MaraKor* para «x abOrror AUTENOL Elev, me 


ev & dpoos rein? dra Kev Badd Ayjiov alEet 


els @pas A L@EV, ETT EL wara Tiap v1 ovoas. 





bey 8670) Eeivo., tives éoté ; wo0ev TACO’ vypa KédevOa L 5 


NTL KITA mene 4 paypediars akahnete 
ola TE AniaThpes t uTEip aa, TolT adXOwvrTat 





apuyas TrapGéwevor, KaKov éAXoSaroict pépovres :” 
Os far’, nuiv 0 avte KatexrAaaOn dirov Top 


deco avtwv hOoyyov te Bapvuv avrov te TENWpOV. 
LS 


= 


— 


Seth SS = 


- 





= 





98) 
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AD 


. r lon e 3 \ > / \ 
(d) Tod pev dcov 7’ dpyulav eyov aTéxowa TapacTas, 
{F A > 4 CS \ } 
Kal mapeOny ETapoLow, amokvaat oe KehEevTa* 
¢ as c ‘ / b = o) Ade \ 
of & Guadov roincav’ éyw 0 eVowoa TapacTas 
; Ai Siee 2 | Ges SRT . oc. . , 
axpov, apap 6€ AaBov érrupaKTEoV €v TUPL KNAEQ. 





4 e/ wn \ js Sy ~ 5 a tA . 
(e) avtap oy éfadtis Tokv meicova Aday aeipas 
e a C / 3 / ON re > / 6 
He’ er lOwwnaas, ETEpELTE OE LV atréneO pov, 


\ O93 O93 4 / 2 SS = / , 
Kad © EParev petorria Ve VEOS KUAVOTT PWPOLo 


rutOov, edevnoev & oiniov axpov ixéoGat. 
éxrvaOn d¢ Odracca KATEPKOMEVNS vTo TETPNS" 
tiv b& mpdcw hépe Kipma, Oduwace Sé XEprov ixéo Oat. 


B.—DEMOSTHENES OLYNTHIACS. 


1. Translate :-— 


rm * \ 5 >] 7 a U “A 
To ev obv érlopkov Kal amiotov Kaew avev TOU Ta 
/ S / / <y / x‘ / \ 
mempayméeva Seixvivat KoLdopiay Eval TIS av proeve KEVNY 
J ‘ wn / e , > 3 / 34? 
Sicalws: To 8e ave’, boa Tewmor émpake, dSiueEtovTa ep 
¢/ Pp] / \ (- / / "A / “ 
imag TovTo erAéyxe Kal Bpaxeos Noou oupBaiver deto- 
\ a / na / > “ A 
Oat. eal Suciv &vexa wyodmar oupdhepew eipjoGat, Tov T 
‘ 
b] ca e/ \ > \ / a \ 
EKELVOV, OTTEP KAL arnOés vmapye, pavrov haiverUat, Kal 
a \ c ” / ‘ / 
TOU TOUS UTEPEKTETTANYMEVOUS WS AMayYoV TLVa TOV Di dutr- 
nN - 7 7 ~ sy e ; 
mov Loeiv btu wavra dveEeAHAUVOEV ois TpOTEpOV Trapakpovd: 
/ \ \ a. e/ \ \ 
wevos peyas nvENOn, Kal POS AVTNV KEL Tiv TENEUTHY TA 


TpaymaT avTov. 
2. Translate :— 


(a) To yap tovs modeunoovtas Pirie yeyervnoGat 
Kal yopav bmopoyv Kal dvvapiv TivaE KekTnpevous, Kal TO 
ueylaTov aTravT@V, THY UTép TOU TOAEWOV yvoOuny TOLAVTNY 
éyovtas WaTE TAS TPOS EeKELvOY Suadrayas mpatov peV 
amiotovs eita éavTa@v tatpides vomilery avactacw, dal. 


/ ” 
uovia tw Kal Oela TavTaTracl €olKEV evepryed (a. 
ra L tL 
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Cw 7 


¥ >] td 5 a\ / ce e A 
(b) ov0 oa av TOPl\o@OLV OUTWS OTTwWS aD OVYMVTAL, 
Lal >] 4 een 6 J 4 F } / a“ DI f lal | 
navT exovTes O1aGer Car KEKANHMEVOV THV ELTTOPLOV TAY EV 


TT Ywpa Ova TOV TOAEMOV. 


~ \ \ \ 5 \ van ; 7 a / 

(c) Kat yap tous emi trav mrpoyovev Auav réyovtas 
> 7 c/ / \ c ‘en e\ bd na \ id / 
AKOVM, WOTEP LOWS Kal UMELS, OVS EraLVOtaL MeV 01 TapLdD- 

¢ ‘a > , / ‘ A / \ : 
TES ATAVTES plmodYTaL O Ov Tavu, TOUT@ To Oe Kal TH 

; lad / a \ y it , a 

TpoT@ THS TorALTELas YpHoAat, Tov ’Apioteldny éxeivov: 


‘ / \ t s 5 wn ‘ E , 
Tov Nekiav, TOV omm@vupmov E“a”vT@, TOV Llepixrea. 


(d) We wev yap, Oca aV TIS AaB, Kal THOCN, beyarnr 
éxel TH TUX THY XapLV. 


, 


a) > , / > SN Vv r fa v 
(¢) Tov atovwtatwv pévr av ein, ef & vov dvoltap 


b] ; c a A \ \ i¢ 
oprlaKavav OWS exrarel, TavTa SuVvnOels ur Tpdéet. 


/ if 74 \ rn \ \ ¢ q \ a ‘ “~A ‘ 

Cy } Ex d0€ 100 Ta [eV KAAnViKa TLOTWS, TA O€ TPOS 

\ \ > a =~ A nw /- 
Tous Geovs evoeBas, Ta & ev abrois tows Scocxety pweydAnv 


> / ’ / +S 
ELKOTWS EKTNTAVTO evdalmoviaV. 


C.—EURIPIDES, ALCESTIS, 1-746. 
1, Translate :— 


[loAAa we povacoTroXoLt 

Kedapovot Kal” errtatovoery T opeiav 

Yeruv év T advpols KrEoVTES Uuvois, 

2Tapta KvKrov avika Kapveiov wepiviccerat Opa 
peNnvos aetpopevas 

Tavvuvyou oedAavas, 


‘a > j , 
AiTapaict T \év OAPias >A Oavats. 


2. Translate with short notes on grammatical struc- 
ture :— 
(1) tepos yap obtos Trav KaTa yOovos Oeav 
OTou 705 éyyos KpaTos ayvion Tplxa. 
(2) LOoT@ Vuv everens ye KaTOavoumevyn 


vIn T AolaoT DV Ud HrXL@ UAKOQ. 
YUY7) T AptoTyn TMV UP HAL@W MaAKPG 


eas. : =. 


—— 





pn o> = 
ae 


ieee 


= & <= 
tat a 
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9) v7 cy e \ 
(5) KOUTLS 1)V OUT@ KAKOS 

e\ 3 a ‘ ; , 
Ov ov TpoceiTrEe Kal TpoTEppHnUNH TAL. 

} 4 > _ Ad > 4 Pe," ANS ? , t 

; (4) @ Tratdes aUTOL ON TAO, ELONKOVOATE 
‘ / \ a /- ul 
TAaTPOS AEYOVTOS PN YameLV aNAnY TiVa 


yuvaika. 


~ 


~ 3 ; Qs 5 re va \ > / > > f 
(5) ov TOvd’ ay@va TPwTOV AV Opapop EY. 
(6) ov« oic0a polpas Hs Tuyely avTnY 2EWD ° 
\ JI c BPalpas i d Xe UT) xP . 
\ / , / > / / 

) AuTroupevols oYANpOS, EL MOODLE, Eé€vos. 
5) Kal veavias NOyOUS 
if pirta@v és nas ov Badwv ovTws a7ret. 
| (9) 6 & areirety ypnv we KNPUKO@D U 
(J) €b ¢ TELTTELY YPHV ME KI) PUKWV VT O 


\ 4 c f , = ” 
TH OF)V TTATPMWAV E€OTLAV, ATTELTTOV AV, 


8, Parse with parts of verbs :— 


if . C ] 
MLETATTHVAL, ouvecevEat, T€0 OL, eTOWel, emrly ys: 


FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GREEK HISTORY. 
WerEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH :—2 TO 3 P.M. 
|. Explain Aristagoras’ position with regard to the Ionian revolt. 


2, Write notes on Avaxptol, Ostracism, KAnpodxyos. Pnun 


ws. 


‘at Mycale). Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 


What were the reasons for Platwans’ alliance with Athens? When 


were they formally freed from the Bootian League? 
| 4. How was Agina irstrumental in making Athens a naval power Z 
5. Give a short description of (1) Themistocles’ character, and (2) the 
fall of Miltiades. 


6. Describe the battle of Salamis. 





GREEK, 91 
FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH :—3 To 0.01) P.M, 
A, 
Translate into Greek :— 
(1) He said that his daughter had much money. 
(2) They do not know how they can manage their 


houses. 

(3) He asked whether Cyrus had conquered the 
enemy. 

(4) I was in need of messengers in order that I might 
announce what had taken place. 

(5) I should like to know whether he would have seen 
Socrates if he had then been present in the city, 

(6) Whenever he saw the prison being opened, he used 
to go in to see those who were there. 

(7) When anyone asked him how he should manage 
the affairs of the city, he said that he did not know. 

(8) As long as the Athenians are masters of the sea, [ 
do not think that they will suffer anything, 

The following are for Advance Section : Optional 

for others, 

(9) It is a good thing to take measures to guard the 
amp as well as possible, 

(10) I fear that he will tell everything to those who 
crossed the river with Xenophon. 

(IL) He was not born to desire peace, 

(12) There was none to whom I did not announce that 

€ conquerors had already taken the city. 
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ho 


Translate into English :— 


5 me 4 : f c 
| Oi pév ody GAXOL OTPATHYOL EMEVOV EV TE TTPATOTTEO®, O 


Sé Bevodav wero detv evOus TapaTAevoal iva pGavot TOUS 
Tov TonEeniov exer HurdoooVTAS, TPL érravenOetv a 
6 yap Ticoadéprns, Os TOUTwY NPXE, ev ™ ek i NDEs 
rTiva ortLyor SuérpiBe, BovrAdmevos THY TE TOW EL SUVALTO 
éxelv. kal Anropevos dua ooa Exel KATEKELTO YPNMATA. 
Aabwv odv 6 B:vodav es Midrnrov abikeTo Kal ANUS 
otpatiotas éxeiOev pmicbwcas, olTm peta pelCovos On 


OTPATEVLATOS TOU TTOAEMELY NTTETO. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
GREEK BOOK. 
| WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 
at Se A.—THUCYDIDES, SIEGE OF PLATAEA AND RETREAT 
FROM SYRACUSE. 

1. Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 

(a) amrexpivavTo avT@ Ott advvata odiow en Tovey & 
Tpokanreitat avev AOnvaiwv™ taides yap chav Kal yvval- 


* > axveivolc Elev” O€OLE de \ ee edel.cs t / 
KES TAP EKELVOLS ELEV’ OEOLEVAL OE KAL TEPL TH TAGH TOKEL 





| un EKELU@V AT OYWOPNTAVTOV "A @nvaior eAGovTes opiow 


> b / 
OUK ETT LT PETT WO VY, 


——_ 





> t ‘ / ‘ % ~ , 
(b) Ov d€ TlerXotrovyncwot, aicPdpevor, év rapcois Kanda- 
\ 3 / > fi ; ’ \ ‘ , er 

) pov mndov evethXovTES ExeBarXov es TO dinpynpmevor, OTs 
} " \ / c/ ct A ~ t \ J 

fay | by Ocayeomevoy WaTrEP YH popoito, ot O€ TAUTH aTOKA- 
, nw \ , / ¢ / ~ 

NOMEVOL TOVTO [MEV ETTETYOV, VTTOVOMOoV O eK THS TOAEDS 


opvéavtTes UTO TO Yama UdpelAKov avis Tapa ohas TOV 
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ouv" Kal €XavOavov él toXrw Tods é€o, WoT €mtSarXov- 


Tas Nooov ave, Ura yowévou avrois kdtodev TOU YoOua- 


TOS Kal iCaVOVTOS él el TO KEVOULEVOD, 





> 4 > A vn 
(¢) adr’ ocoe te “AOnvalwy Tapecte, ToANOV non 
; v Vv 
TONEMOV EUTTELPCL OVTES, Kal OoOL TaV Evumayor, Evorp: z- 


TEVOMEVOL acl, pvncOnte TAY y €v TOUS TONE MOIS Trapardsyov. 








Kal TO TS TUXNS Kav Led? 1) [LOY éeXtrioavres oTHVAL, Kab 





as ava wayovmevor a&éiws tovde tod Tri Oous, OcOV avTol 


ULOV avTaV éhopare, TapacKevalec Oe, 


() du’ drLyou yp ovanNs Tis Géas, kal ov tavtwv dma 
€§ TO avTO GKOTTOVYTMY, Ef meV TiVes LdoLep Tn Tos odere- 7 
pous emiKpaTovrTas, aveOdponady Te dv Kal mpos avd«Anow 
beay pa) OTEepHTal TPAas THS TwTnpias éetpérovto* of 8 err) 
TO NOG WMEVOV Preyravres Ohopupu@ te dua pera Bors 
EXP@VTO, Kal aro TOV Spwpuevwr THs OWews Kal THY yrounv 
MadXoV TOV ev TA Epyw edovrAODdVTO. | 
(€) Toravrais S€ tpocBorais Kai od Evaotaddv paxyas | 
0 Lupakoctor eixdTtws €YXpaVTO’ TO yap atoKivduvevey 
™ pos av pwrrous aTrovevonmévous ov Mmpos exelv@v “adXOV Ny 
ny et. ) Tpos TV’ AOnvalwv, Kal dma hevow TE TIS EylyveETo, 
eT evTpayia non cael,  Tpoavadwbjval tw Kab, 


evoutCov Kal ws TAUTN TH lOeg KaTAdamacdpmEvot AnWeEeo bat 


avtols, 
2, Explain catdotpopa, érwrtis, avaxpovats, dSvéxmdovs. 
Draw a plan of Syracuse, and describe the position 
of affairs at the time at which this narrative begins, 
(For Advance Section : optional for others.) 
Translate with notes :— 
(a) amerpor pév dvrTes of melous ev oKOT@ Kal THrA® TOV 


Swod@v } ypn owOhvat. 
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‘ 


(b) Tous aypevotatous Evy yuvarki Kal Tataly e&exoputoay. 

(c) nKovrifov, el tis TapaBonOav mapa TO TELXYOS K@Xv- 
TNS ry lyYVOLTO TNS diaBacews. 

(d) thy Se rodv émavTov pév tivz2 OnBator Meyapéwv 


; / ‘ 7 > , JAN " 
avopact KATA OTQAOLVY EKTTETTTWKOOCL. « . EOOT AV 


” a 
CVOLKELV. 


, \ \ / s\ \ A > | / a) -~ 
(€) Ola TO PrNarrrTev AV TO THS ETLOTHUNS TWV VEWD. 


B.—SOPHOCLES, AJAX. 
i 1, ‘Translate, without notes :— 


‘ ; ; > ‘Saif , 
(1) arr awrodhntos o€€wv KwKULATOV 
| : fo te ° ae, i eee 
i | UTETTEVACE TAUPOS WS HPUY@LEVOS. 
r Q 9 aD / ‘a / 
B ; 2 eI) or () C wT a oe B . rec va - Jal 
VUV O EV TOLAOE KELMEVOS KAKH TUXA 
My ACLTOS aVNP, ATTOTOS, EV [LED OLS Borots 
TLONnpoKMAaW Hovxos GaKkEel TEToP. 
\ \ a ; 5 c/ Cc / / 
Kal ONOS ETTLY-WS TL OPATELMV KAKOP. 
j g ; >: $7 \ O95 ; / 
(0) edprE Epwts Trepiyapns O aveTrTOpay. 
>\ » as, ' \ \ 
L@ tW lav lav, 
5 ‘ 4 a / r / / 
® Ilav lav aXimraykte, KurAXavVias yLvovoxTuTroU 
/ 5 \ Cc re 7 5 > 
TETPALAS ATO OELPAOOS davno , @ 
Geav yopoTrot’ ava& ows mot 


Nvova Kvowor opynpat avtodan Evvev tans. 


2. Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 


| lined :— 


\ 5 > +O \ a \ / > WD / 
(a) ANN OVOE VUY TE LY TapovT ton TeéeAas. 





, \ ¢/ 5 vo / / / a” 
(b) Opa Tw On Kapa KadUppmact Kpurdpevov Todo” 
KrNoTraV apéa Oat, 
\ \ ’ f \ aon) 
i) Goov € pecias Evyov éComevov 


TovToTropw val meGeivac, 

























9 RE Ee 


a ee ee ee 
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(Cc). ‘re yap Tap neap nLEpa TEPT ELV EV EL 






lal 5 ~ a“ > e 
Tpooleioa Kavabeioa Tob ye KaT@avewv. 


, ™ > \ > f \ 
(d) emnéa O° avTov ev Teplo Tei Nas eyo 


nr 


b f . > i’ \ ce \ ; -e 
EVUVOVOTATOV TWO aVOpt Ola TAY OUS Gaveiv. 





es + ee ee ee 


(€) 06 yap Kakol yvouator Ta yabov yepotv 


s 5 / 5 / / 
EXOVTES OUK ioacl, TP V TIS ex Bann. 


f x ~ / ‘\ / i 
(/) tis dv b4Ara fot, Tis av diXotrevev | 
¢ rn y > ¥ 7 : ‘}] 
adiadav éyov avrrvous aypas, | 
, ) TiS "OdXvuTriddwv Bear. 1) PUTO@V aa | 


; Hl 
) / lal \ , / ' r| 
Boorropiov TOTALMVY, TOV M@UOOULOY | 











y i / , 
ec Wott TaCdMEVOY NevToCwY 
ATTVOL, 
(J) Eworhp: mooGels lrmixav ef aAVTUYOV 
4. hati! fe i f va S ‘ i df sf ik: 16 


» | f 5 +<\ ” 5 5 / AS 
EKVATTET alev, éot’ aTréepvéev Biov. 


(h) MEN. évo yap av WwéeFatut daLUdVeV v6 OUs : 
yo yap Sale fh 





TET. ef rods Oavdvtas ovK €as Oarrrew Taper. 3 
MEN. tots y’ adres atrob TONEMLOUS’ ov yap eS 
KaXov, ) ; 

(2) pnd n Bia ce LNOa“Las VIKNOATM@ ¥ 





/ i A A 4 / a 
TOTOVOE MLLOELY WATE THY Siknv Tartey. 








3. Explain ededpos, Tavpororxa “Aptewis, XOoviwr 
‘EpexOecdav. 
4, (Mor Advunce Section - optional for others). 
Translate with notes:— 
(a) ws edpabes cov, Kdv droTtos NS OMS, | 
paovnu axova. 


(0) und dyKov apn mndev’. . Cv. 1, apns). 
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, , ne ” / > 7 SCT 
(c) Tavpovs, xuvas BoTnpas, evepov T AYpPaV (M55. 
EVKEPWV). 
5 \ ; s\ o~ hid -/ 5 @ O9 / 3 
(d) ov yap yévolr’ dv Tav@ oTTws OVX WO EXEL. (v. I. 
Hie. : di Sante 
| ‘ evel). 
5 \ a ¢ P . a , 
(€) €yw 0 0 TAap@Y TradaLos ad ov “povos 
Tdaia piuvw rAELwa@v. ATroLVa, MNHYOV 
aVvnpLO Los AlLEV ELYOULA YPOV@ TPUKOMEVOS. 








: ‘ ¥ ay C / ; f i] / / 
| . MSS ‘ISala pipvorv rAEpwovia ypovg TOLAL UNAOV... 
EVVOMAL. 
2o \ ee, / A / 
(f) Kovdeis érictatal pe cuppadey TOTTOS, 
. vv. ll ade cuvvaiew (Jebb), épioratar (Camp bell), 


| (g) dv ovdapod ys, ov ov Ln, iva moo. ; MSS. ovde 
i ee oupPnvat. 
(kh) Scan the first three lines of 1 (b) 
[INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

mh + Wepnespay, Aprit 5tTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3, 
Not more than siz questions to be attempted, three from each division of 
the paper. 

A. 


1. Show how the attention of Athens gradually became ¢ soncentrated on 
the sea during the years 480-431. What were the chief battles and alliances 
that led to this? Give dates. Indicate also the effects on the life of 
Athenian citizens. 


2, What were the chief constitutional changes in Athens during this pe- 


riod? Which were due to Themistocles, Aristides and Pericles respective- 


ly ? Indicate some of the effects of these changes. 


O- 
Naupactus, Eurymedon, Naxos. Indicate the effects of these events on the 
general course of the history of Athens. 

4, Explain the following terms : —Trierarch, Prytanis, Boulé, Choregus. 
What do you know of the history of the Tribute ( Phoros) ? 


3. With what events are the following names associated ? Amphipolis, 
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B. 


1. Show how the periods into which 


the history of Greek Literature na- 
turally falls correspond with detinite stages in the national development, 
2. State very briefly what you know of Thespis, the Gnomic Poets, De- 


los, Archilochus, Simonides, Panhellenism, the Dramatic Unities 
Aeschylus. 

3. Give a very brief explanation of each of the following : Distich,- 
Strophe, Antistrophe, Epode, 


Dithyramb, Epinikion, Parabasis, 


Deus ex 
ek Tragedy, Rhapsodists, Cyclic Poets, 


machina, the Irony of Gre 


4. Briefly characterize the diffe 


rent periods in the history and develop. 
ment of Greek Comedy. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMI NATION, 


GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


WEDNESDAY, ApRIL 5:—2 


~ 
V 


TO ' SO P.M. 
A, 


: 
Translate into Greek :— 
When the Hispanoi were in the harbour of Santiagon, it 


seemed good to the Americanui not to 
For they thought that, if they could conquer them there, 
they would thus finish the war And a certain trierarch 
named Hobides determined to sink his own ship in the 
thus to prevent the enemy 
Accordingly at night he sailed in, and by 
cutting through the timbers of the ship, sank it: and he 
hoped to escape the notice of those on guard tl] 
thus to get away, but was captured 
ever admiring him as a brave man, 

ship towards him, 


allow thern to escape. 


enttance, which wag narrow, and 
from escaping, 


lere and 
. The enemy how- 


showed much friend- 
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BR. 


; Translate into English :— 

He 3? (1) Catching a Tartar. 

he ai Se ’Artixal vies POdvovow Tous Aaxedatpovious 
Mi | TAY mLas TpoKaTaguyouvoal és tv Navraxtov, Kal 
loxoveal avTimpw@pol KaTa ro AtroAA@VLOV TaperKEvacovTO 
&puvovpevot, hy és THY yi Erl opas mréwotv. ol O€ Tapa- 
ryeVOMEVOL VETEPOV éravautov Te dma TAEOVTES WS VEVLKN- 


\ \ / wn a > / \ t / 
Kétes Kal THY play vadv TOV ’AOnvaiwy THY UTOXOLTOP 


ih 2Siwxe Acvxadia vats pla Tov po TV dAwv. ETUXE d€ 
i g } t \ t rt , \ «A e ; \ rn Pa ee 
ih Se OAKAS Opmwovca peTEWPOS, TEPL NY 1 Arrixy vads $@a- 


“ ¥ / Oil / / 
caca tT Aevxadia diwxovon euParrer hern Kal KATAOVEL 


(2) Why wish to be king? 
/ \ /D3 > an / sf , 
Ti THY TUpaVVid, AOLKiaV Evodalmova, 
an e / \ P| i) aor in 

a TLmAS UTEppEV, Kal Mey NYNTAL TOOE, 
if ; / \ ‘ 5 
eh mepiBréreo Gat Tiplov ; KEVOY MEV OUP. 
I 3 \ A / y , 
Y ) ronda moxOeiv TAN’ Exwv EV dwpact 
/ / 5, ‘ f Pe ” ‘ / c lA > ” ; 
BovrAa ; TiO ote TO TAEOV ; OVOM EXEL MOVOV' 
érrel Td yy’ apKxovvd’ ixava Tols ye Twppoor”?. 
oto. TA yphmaT tdia KeKTHVTaL BpoTol, 
ra Tov Oewy 8 Eyovres émipedovpeGa 


érav de xpnfwa’, avT’ aparpovvTat TAXw. 





THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 
a GREEK BOOKs. 
(Answers to A and B to be shown up in separate books.) 
Turspay, APRIL 11TH :—MornING, 9 To 12. 
A.—ISOCRATES, PANEGYRICUS. 
1. Translate ;— 
(a) IlapadaBovtes arravta TOV OYAOV TOV EK THS TOES 


\ 
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Els THY Exomevny vicov é€émdevoav. What is the name 
of the construction here ? What is the island 2 


(6) Mevoe 8) Trav meyarny Sivauw AaBdvter TEpleioo- 
MEV NUAS AUTOS amvopwrépws Cavras tev Sovdevew airiay 
éyovrwy, Write a note on the last two words. 


/ cre e« - A 
(c) Ada &€ rH TUKVOTHTA TOV meTaBorav aduporépws 
/ t \ ’ a la rs na , 
Ouayouvov of Tas TdXELS OLKObYTES TOV Tals guyais €fnpuio- 
/ c \ \ \ / / t > b \ f 
Hev@v" Ol MEV Yap TO MEXXOY Osdiacwv, of 8 del KaTLeral 
T poo OoK@aLY. 


(4) Hodéoar Sé rp nyewovlav THY nuetepav. Write a 
note on the form 7ro@écax. 


(¢) Tv ev ye Mavtivéwy rodw Elpnuns non yeyevnuc- 
NS avactatov érol(ncav. What other delinquencies of the 


Lacedaemonians does he proceed to enumerate ? 


(7) Thy cuppaylav rip Tept KopivOov cvatacav. What 
was this alliance and its date? What dces Isocrates say 
about it here ? 


(9) ‘O Bacireds Tors apYovTas Tavs TOV EMLKOUPWY UITr0- 
omovoovs cudAXaBeiv éroAunoev. What is the episode 
alluded to here ? What were the names of the leaders re- 
ferred to ? 


/ A . Z me tt . 
(2) OF 8 év rais peyictas dofais dvTes avTaY omaras 
‘ \ nw r ; , 9 >/ / 

Mev ovde Kowwas ode TrodTIKOS OvdSeTOTOT EBiwoav. 

Parse éBiacap. 


(i) Avd Kat Tors "lwvas aEvov ératveiv, OTL TOY €uTrpyo- 
Grav lepav emnpacavrT ei tives Kivioceav, What va- 
rious explanations are proposed of the Genitive here ? 


(k) Ta per yap virép mixpav Epyov Kal mas Tvyns 
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\ * > « e a , \ ; 5 er 
éoriv, abtar 8 barep arravtos Tov TohEpou Kab kal’ ors 


Ths “EAAdboe éornxacw. What does he allude to here? 


J “- ~~ Ae j ra ‘ Ng aaa / 
(lL) Tay d€ cvrAAnBonv Tas TE KpELas Kal TAS Epyacias 

’ > / \ 5 > a / In. /O 
kal Tas @edeias Tas aT avTwY Yyiyvopweras edldakEev. 


What sorvices are referred to here ? 


9 What mention is made in this speech of Conon, the 
children of Hercules, Alexander, Evagoras ¢ Also of Lycia, 


Chios, Phaselis ? Be brief. 
3 EURIPIDES, IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. 
1. Translate, with brief notes :— 


(a) ATA. wéurrw cot pos tais Tpoo bev 
SéxTos, @ Andas épvos, 
i pn oTéANELV TAV oav iv 7 pos 
TAV KOAT@ON aTrépuy EvBoias 
Addu axrXvoTAav. 
eis dAXas pas yap on 


TaLoos OalgomEeV UMEVALOUS. 


(b) ME. admedOe Alay SearroTator TlLoTOS El. 
LIP. Karov yé poe rovverdos eEwveiducas, 
ME. xkralouw dv, ef Tpdooos & wn Tpacoel cE det 
IP. ov yphy ce Adoat déXTOP, HY éya@  pepov. 
ME. ovd¢ ye dépav oe Tacw * EAAnow KAKA. 
TIP. GArow amiArAAW TadT’> ages 5é THVO €L0l» 


70 MEV ; 


(c) KA. npeus Se Ooivny Tod yuvargl G 
/ / 
wv TATA. 


t 
ATA. evade rap’ evmrpupvololy ‘Apyetov 7 
KA. Karas avayKaios Te guveveyKol O OOS. 
ATA. oc ody 0 dpacor, & yovar TiGov d€ [L0l. 
hi ‘KA. Ti xpnees relbecOar yap Gio pa oer. 
| ATA. pets per évOad., ovméep 08 6 vupplos, 

































KA. 


ATA. 


KA. 


ATA. 


KA. 
ADA, 


(dq) AX, 


(¢) 


2. Transl: 


(4) avrnip 


GREEK, 


‘4 / \ C ; a - ‘ “Cw aA , 
HNTPOS TL ywplis Opacel’, ape OPpaVv V pew? ; 
5 tw , 4 aw et vont , 
fKOwoouev ony taida Aavaiday peéra. 
NAS O€ TOV YPN THVLKAUTA TUYXAVELD | 
“ WOE TOO? . A rn ( —~ a ‘as VOUS rc Ty > 
X OPE TPOS iApyos TrapVevous TE THMEXAEL, 
Mrotca maida; tis & avacynoe proya ; 


> | \ se ~ A , ; 
eyo TApeE@ PWS O VU lols TT PET Et. 


4 } ; ) ‘ y , 
uUYnroppwv jot Oupos aLpeTal TPOTW" 
3 / c \ A A f > ; nr 
ETMLOTATAL CE TCLS KaAKOLCL T acyvarav 


METPLOS TE VaLpELY TOLTLY EEWYKWMEVOLS. 


Ln LOL vaov yvanKeuBoracwr 

Tmpuuvas ad Addis béEacbat 

Tovco els Gpmous els Tpoiav 

wberev éeXaTav TouTaiav, 

und’ avratav Kvpire@ 

Tvevoat Toutav Leis, weirioowv 
avpav dddos dArAXaV Ovatav 

Aaiheot yalpey, 

TOiot OF AUTTaV. ToicL 8’ avayKay, 

TOLS ‘O’ éFopuar, Tols O€ oTEAAELY, 

TOioL O€ weAXELD, 

0 mais & 6 Ilnréws év KiKAw Boor beds 
AaBov Kavoov eOpeEe yepuBas O opod, 
€\eEe 8 & rai Znvos, ® Onpoxrove, 

TO AapTpov €iAloKova’ év eUppovn paos, 
d€€at Td Odpa 7d8’ 6 yé wor dwpovpucba. 
ye and comment on ;— 


r / 
Els KAULTAtol Spoor. 


so ‘ > ; / 
(6) Aldns rev ws eorxe vupdedoes TAXYG. 


(c) Dovy 


, a s / / ( 
wy avrav ‘OXdvprov Kardadmos pinata 
TVEW), 


8 
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e ; , , / ” f > , 
(e) 0 AOYOS ELS peAAOVTA TWAEL KPOVOV evel O OYKOV TLVA 
2 5 ae r o Y ’ > G5 
(f) ov cupiyy: Tpapecar, Ovo 
; r Qo # ‘ 
év poBdnoeot SovKodoy. 
. Tapa 6€ aTepl YULPOKO MoV 
"Tvaxy oats yamov. 
(g) Bpédos, Te TOUMOY OG TpoTwplaas TAA. 
8. Explain ovpiyyas dpmatetous, YaoVY KOpULPa, TPOTe- 
AiGovaet, évdeELove Ow Bapov. 
4. Comment on metrical peculiarities in:— 
. (a) Kap ws UTECTHY Oipma, Kata Wevoopal. 
(b) wpeis de, veavioes, MLV ayKANALS ETL. 
‘ 4 - an ) _ Cc ‘ , 
(c) vmroopapovad mpoo Pare 01a KpPOLvev. 
y > | \ “A r ; “3 a\ std ; a 
(d) AX. avto TovTo. KA. tis & a@v €TANn GHpaTOS TOV 
cov Giryetv. 


Scan four first lines of 1 (e). 





THIRD YEAR SESSION AL EXAMIN ATION. 
TuESDAY, APRIL 11TH, 1899 :—2 TO 3 P.M, 
(Not more than three questions from A.) 


A. History— 
1. Explain the terms: (1) Decelean War. (2) Iphicrates’ Peltasts. 
‘ j we = 1.: b . = 
(3) oKuTAaALO MOS. (4) Peace of Antalcidas. (5) The Sacred Band. 
2. (a) Discuss shortly the policy which resulted in the disaster at 
Svracuse, and show how it was opposed to that of Pericles. 
(b) What was the importance as an object lesson of the Retrea 
of the Cyreans. 
92 Write short notes on (1) the Mutilation of the Hermes. (2) The 
Four hundred, (3) Battle of Aigospotami. (4) The Importance of the 


Hellespont to Athens. 


4. Describe briefly the character of (1) Lysander. (2) Theramenes. 
(3) Philip of Macedon. 
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B, Literature — 


I. Discuss the arrangements for the production of a Greek play and 


the precautions taken to ensure a fair verdict, giving technical terms. 
2. Write briefly on:— a) The light thrown on the form of Greek 
Drama by a consideration of its Historical origin. (6) The changes in 
the general style and character of the Drama during the period from 
4ischylus to Euripides. 
3. Indicate the literary position and 


importance of Thucydides, 
Antiphon and Isocrates in regard t 


o the development of Greek prose 
Style. State briefly the characteristic differences |} 


etween Greek and 
English oratory. 





THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
GREEK PROSE AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 1itH:—AFTERNOON, 3 To 5.30. 


A. Travslate into Greek :— 

It is the custom among the Athenians, whenever they 
feast, for one of the cuests to give thanks to the Gods be- 
fore they begin. And if a priest be present, they ask him 
to do this on their behalf. Now Theodosius, though he 
was priest of Zeus (and this is the highest of such offices) 
was nevertheless considered to be somewhat more fond of 
bodily pleasures than befitted a holy man. And one might 
Well believe this to be true if one saw _ his behaviour at a 
public banquet. For before saying anything, he always 
looked at the tablet, on which was written what they were 
going to eat. And usually he began with the words, “We 
give great thanks,” but if he saw that the host was going 
to set hare before them, he addressed the God in the fol- 
lowing stately manner :-—‘O Zeus, giver of all blessings,” 


7S 


B. Translate into English :— 


\ € , «\ a \ 
(1) "AAA pry omnvlea Kal TETOLNKWS, & KATHNYOPH, Kal 
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UBpe. meTroLnK@s daiverat, TOVS VOMLOUS dn oxorew oe, 

. @ dvopes Sikaotat’ KATA Yap TOUTOUS Suxdoely OLWMOKATE. 

| Kat OewpeiO’, Som peiCovos dpyns Kal Snmias a€vodot TOUS 
| | Exovolws Kal ou Upp TANMPEROUYTAS. TOV ANAWS TOS 
NA te ; é€EawapTavovTor. T™P@TOV wev TOLWUY ot Tepl THS BraBys 
obro. vomot TaVTES, WV éx TOUT@Y ApE@MAL, (528) av ev 

EK@V Bran, dim NOVY, iv o AKOV, TT NOUV TO BraBos 

KedNEvoUaLW EKTIVELV. ELKTOWS” 6 pev yap Talwr TaVvTayxouv 

| BonOeias Sixatos TUyXavely, r@ Spacar'ts 0 OvK tony THY 
opyny, dv 0 éav adv T aKkwv, éTagéev 0 VOMOS. Bret?” ot 

( hovixol Tous wéev x Tpovoias daroxtivvtyras OavaT@ Kal 
aetpuyia Kat On MEVTEL TOV UTApPKOVT OV Cn Lovet, Tovs © 


> / hm b | Sf . : \ . / - a b 4 
: aKOVTIWS aldéoews Kal diravOpwr tas TONANS nEIWOAD. 


¢ nn 7 te) ADs , \ / 
(2) wav & &bedpov raid exes tov Ilnrews, 
7 > ’ / \ / la . / 
bs o ovk édoet vavoly éuBarety proya, 

DAND. @ A349 \ ¢ w wn > / 
oid @d ’Ayauods ws OoKEls avapTacal. 

/ \ c ‘ f / 
aldwy yap avnp Kal TeTUpyoTal Opacet. 
> \ x ‘ ¢/ > > /> 
anXra OTPATOV MEV NOVOV Tap aor loas 

vd 7” b) : > f 
eVdery E@mev EK KOTTOV ApELPaTa”, 

/ ‘ / “A ; yf 
KaTdoKoTrov 6€ Trodemlov, ds av Cerny, 
/ rn iy \ \ 
méurrety SoKel mor KaV MEV alp@VvTal Pvyny, 
’ / ° a 
otelyovTes euTrécwpev “Apyemv TTPATO, 
> > S 7 
ei & és SdXov TI’ HO ayer HpvxTwpia, 
a Wg ; a 
wabdvres exOpav unxavas KaTacKOTTOU 


! / 7. Ss ” ; 
i BovrevocperOas THvO’ Exo YYOuNY, avaé. 





se 
— 



























GREEK. 
B.A. EXAMINATION, 


GREEK BOOKS, 


Fripay, APRIL 14TH:—Morning, 9 To 12. 


(Answers A and B to be shewn up in different books.) 
A—PLATO, REPUBLIC I & X. 
1, Translate and explain in reference to the context -— 
(d) » obv d2 tTlot ti arrodid0dca TEXYN SiKaLloctvyn av 


KaXOITO ; 


v S , \ \ io 
(0) eoixev ody 1) Sicacoctyyn Kal Kata ce Kal Kab Oun- 


‘ ‘ys AN : ; > 
POV KA KATA LLWOVLIONY KAETTLKY TIS Eival, 
3 @ / al C2 cf ¢/ ae \ 
C) aX’, oiuar, Aéyouev TH Pruwate ovTws. btu 6 daTodS 
; ; YP ? 
3 / \ e / 4 > / \ e / 
eEnmapTe Kal o NoyioTns €ENnmapTe Kal O YpaypatioTys’ 
\ ? > 7 , 9 ef mn 3 4 “A 
70 0, oiwat, Exactos TovTwY Kab’ booV TOOT ECTLY, O TpO- 
, ? / +m 7 t / 
TAYOPEVO MEV AUTOV, OVOETTOTE amapTavel. 
/ v / a > la / ¢ 
(d) nvriwa apa wpérXevav Kown @beXodvTaL TavTeEs ok 
La A “Om > | a , , 
Snutoupyol, SnAov bru Kown Tevt T@ AUT® TopaypwLEvoL 
> > 5 ca > re 
amy €kelvoU wheXovITAL, 
\ lat / > / , \ 4 , 
(¢) Tov tov Tpirov apa yevynwaTos amo THs puacews 
\ ln! 
MLuNTHVY KaXELS ; 
, \ \ ‘ 4 \ / \ 
(f) tavrov Kab Tov _pipntiKov TOLNTHY PHTOMEV KaAKnV 
TOXTELaV Lola ExdoToU TH Wuyn €utrove'y, 
é ‘ t 
¢/ ¢ v > /, a) / 
(9) oUT@ Troppw Tov, ws oLKev, eokrVnTaL TOD Bardot. 
OS €Lval. 
f > 9 rt ef / lal e/ > ‘ 2 /, 
(1) ard’ euuKaro, brdte TIS THY OUTwS adTas eydr- 
7 / 3 ~ \ - . / 3 - 4 
TV els Trovnpiay 7) bn iKavas SedwKws Sikny éemvyetpoly 
> / ’ 
avievat, 


® e \ \ >] , \ \ Ad > >] 

(1) OU THY wev HraKAaTHY TE Kal TO ayKloTpov eivat €& 
10 / a \ ) \ y A 1 
aoamavtos, tov d€ odhovdvrov pixTov ex TE TOvTOUV Kal 
yy A 
arXX@V yevav. 
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9. Translate, with short notes on words and phrases 
underlined :— 


(a) &¢ & arnOes 4 wy, Tepdcopar uabeiv. 


ee (b) aX’ ov pn OL0S T NS « 


a Cc ; rg / \ , c v7 v / ' 
(c) T@ OLKaim UTTapyYeEl, Kal EL MNdEULA AXXAN SHMLA, TA 


5 “w »§ 5 ; f a 
ror ? = . 4 “) . << oy 
YE OlKELA OL apmeELaV pox NPOTEPWS ENXELV. 





. \ > - r ; , 5 A f 
(d) ws ovyt adroicw wpédrecav Ecopmevny Ex TOU apyel. 


/ a ° 7 , , 4 
| (e) od pévrot KaXwS ye eloTiapat Ov’ ewavTov, AX’ Ov 
——— ——_——= . Sn | 
\ - 
dua o€. 


rf ; Y, A 5 , ed > ee e a 
(f) avrot av érratdayadyour O7rn HoaVv, EWS LKAVOS Tral- 


Selas petaraPorev. 





\ \ / \ / \ . 
(g) wadaa pév Tis Ocahopa dirocodia TE Kal TOLNTLKY’ 
Kal yap 7 AaKképuta mpos SeotoTay KU@Y exEelvn KOAaUYAa- 


\ ; > / / \ c a ‘ae 
Covca Kab Meyas EV appovav KEVEAYOPLALGL Kal O TMV Ola 





: wn 5/ n \ 4 ‘a lal fod 7 
| TOPHV OXAOS KPATWY Kal OL AETTTWS LEPLLVWYTES OTL Apa 
/ (ON +. Pee 7 ” re Saas / Qn no? > | / 
MEVOVTAL, KAL AANA MUPIA OHMELA TAANALAS EVAVTLWTEWS 
TOUTOD. 
; / 5 nye \ / ’ , 
(h) &dbn dé, érrevdy ob exBivar tiv r~ruynv, TwopeverOat 


META TTOAADD. 


3. Summarize (a) the views successively advanced by 
Thrasymachus and Socrates’ refutatidn of them: (6) the 
proof of immortality of the soul. 


4, In what context do the following names occur :— 
Themistocles, Charondas, Anachasies, Ardiaeus ? 


5. Translate, without notes :— 

"Arrad Sei, 6 TravKwv, éxeice Brérev, lot; 7 8 os. 
Ris tiv pirocodlav, kal évvoeiv @v arrrerat Kal olwv edie 
Tat Guittarv, as Evyyerns odoa Ta Te Oeim Kal abavato 


fu \, 9 \ (/ A / a , a b 
Kal T@ del OVTL, Kal OLA AV YEVOLTO TE TOLOUT® TATA ETTLO- 
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TOMEVH KAL TAUTHS THS OPUNS Exxoutcbecioa ex TOD TOVTOU, | 


ey @ VUV €oTL, Kal TéEptpovaGeioa mer pas, : 


TE Kal OoTpea, 


a viv avin, ate yHv er TiMmevn, Yenpa Kat TETPWON TOANG | 
Kal aypta Tweoumédpuxen, 


if 
1, Translate :—— | 


\ nan “OAs > | ras 5 , y 
(@) Kal viv 00 évOaS ori rov KatarraKkey 
pop Apoteiwy ALMATOV ME TT pooyeNa. , 
Opa Opa wan’ ad, tavTad NEdoce pn) ; 
AdOyn dvyda Bas Hatpodhovos atitras* | 
‘O & atté y adrxav EVOv 
Tept Bpérer TACK OEls Beds ap Bporou 
uTrodiKos Oder yevéa Oat VEpav. 
To & ov wapesti" aiwx PaTpwov yamal 
ducayKduicrov, TaTrai. 
. 
To dvepdv médox XUMEVOV Ol'veTat. 
"AAW avridobvat Sei a’ dard Cavros podety 


\ ys 
€puO pov EX eNEwY TréXAaVoOP, 


(6) Kaxais émippoaion BopBdpw 0 vdwp 
Aaprpov paivwv ov7r0b’ eiprioes torTdy. 
70 pnt’ dvapyov pte Sectrorovpevoy 
aoTois TepicTeAXOVGL BovrEtw céPev, } 
Kal 2) TO SEeLVOV TAY TdéNEWS é€&w Banreiv. 
TiS yap dedoiKa@s pndéev &vdiK0s Bporeap ; 
Tovovee Tor TapBobrrTes évdixws oéBas, 
EpULa Te ywpas Kal TddEwWSs TWTNHPLOV 
ExoalT’ av, olov otis avOpw@rTrav EVEL 


ovT év LKvVOaow ovte IleXorros ev Téro1s. | 
, b J r e 4 ’ b] 7 ‘ } 
(¢) yalpere yipeis: mpotépay & éue yp7 
oteiyey Garadpous a7rodelEovoav 


Tpos PAS icpoy TAVOE TpoTOUTOD. 
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ite Kal ohayiwy TOVO UVTO TELVaD 
4 nw / \ . 4 
| | KATA YS TVpmEVval TO MEV ATNPOV 
\ : ; J ‘ se : t 
| yopas KaTéyely, TO O€ KEpdahéor 


/ ; 5 \ f 
TEMTELY TONEWS ETL ViKN. 


ier 2. Describe briefly the metre of 1 (c), 


3 


8, Enumerate the classes of compounds in Greek, giving 


an example of each. 


4. Discuss briefly the form apuvalov, 
i B.A. EXAMINATION. 
ct GREEK HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES AND LITERATORE. 
fripAy, APRIL 14TH, 1898:—2 TO'S P.M. 

1. Give briefly the constitutional changes due to Cleisthenes. In- 
dicate the chief directions in which the constitution was subsequently 

modified, 

2. Indicate the early divisions, tribal, local and administrative, into 
which the Athenian population was divided, What are the chief indi- 
cations that the early population was a mixed one? 

, ‘ 3 q's) be eee + . ’ 
any ) 3. Describe the processes of an Athenian Civil Suit. Explain av0v- 


Twmorla, TpoKANaLs, eVOUVA, ELcayyedia. 
4, Describe briefly the financial arrangements of Athens in 440 B.C. 
° . . ; f , 
5, Distinguish between VO|LOS, Wwnpic wa, mT po PovAEvpLa 5 
A / la 
ATTOLKOS, /LETOLKOS, KANPOVYOS. 


6. In what sense may it be said that Pericles, Plato and Euripides 
represent essentially the same movement of thought? Comment on the 
fact that the Athenian Historians and Philosophers agree in criticizing 


Democracy somewhat severely. 





GREEK, 


B.A. EXAMINATION, 
GREEK PROSE AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14TH:—ArTERNooN, 3 To 5.30, 


A, Translate into Greek :— 

Meanwhile the movements of Hannibal had relieved the 
Romans of all immediate fear. It seems that he had little 
hopes of the Etruscans, for he straightway passed north- 


wards by the Flaminian Road into Picenum, collecting 


/ 


plunder from all the Roman settlements as he went. Here 
he lay quiet during the heat of summer, 

sy this time Fabius had taken the field. He had 
made up his mind not to risk a battle. His plan of cam- 
paign was to move along the heights, so as to keep Han- 
nibal in view, cutting off his supplies, intercepting his 
communications, and harassing him in all ways without a 
general action. ‘This was not for Hannibal’s interest. He 
wished to fight another great battle and win another great 
victory (the things were synonymous with him), in order 
that the Samnites and Italians, lately conquered, might 
rise and join him. 


B, Translate intu English :— 


(1) “Hp&ato & obv évOévde TroGev 0 Ev@vdnpmos, ws éyo- 
pat’ °O, KrXewia, rotepol etot tov avOpwTrav of pavOdvor- 
TES Of Topol 7) 01 apaeis ; Kal To petpaxiov, are weyaXou 
ld A 3 / b / / Yo / ae) > 
OVTOS TOU EpwTHmaToOS, npvUpiacé TE Kal ATTOpHaas EBXEWeV 

, 5 / \ , 4 \ 5 \ ) ) ; ~ 4/39 °¢ » > 
elS Eu. KAL Eyw yvous auTOoV TeGopuBnpmeEvov, Muppet, Hv 6 
eyo, @ Kreuvia, Kal amoxpivar avopelws, orotepa aor hat- 


veTat' tows yap ToL where’ THV peyioTnv whereiav., Kaj 


év ToUT@ 0 Atovucodwpos mpocKuiyas ol OMLKpPOV TpOS TO. 


5 , , a“ , Yr \ / 4 / 
ous, TaVU meLdlaaas T® TpcowT@, Kal pv, edn, col, @ 
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, / ¢ Cc ; x 5 ‘ ; | y 
TaHxpates, Tporeya, OT! oToTep av amroKpivnTal TO MElpa- 
a . / 
Ktov, e&edeyVOnoerTat. 


i (2) Karraveds & ém’ ’HrXéxtpatow eidrAnyev TvAas, 
yi} , ‘ ero Syd ~ ; 7 ; 
nie | yiyas 00 AAAAS TOU Trapos AEAEYMEVOU 
cifwv. 0 Koutros 8° ov Kat’ av@pwrrov hpovet 
pilav, 0 KOM! : | povel, 
, O35 > a * fs 9 a » / / 
TrUpYyoals 6 ATrELAEL OELY , A LH Kpalvol TUVY))’ 
Ocod Te yap Oe€Adov70s ExTréepoey TOA 
| Kal un OédXovTos dyatv, ovde THY Atos 
i ‘ ; . Ae / 5 CG \ ~ 
|| ie " Epev médo. oKnWacav EKTOOMV oyeletv. 
: \ ae > / \ / r \ 
Wa TAS O aoTpaTras TE KAL KEPAVVLOUS Boras 
wEern MW PpLvolce Gartrecw Tpoonkacev’ 
éyer O€ THA YULVOY avepa muppopor, 
dréyer 6é Naptras Sia yYepOv whic pevy’ 


A Q\f a r 7 / / 
YPvToLs OE; POVEL YPAMMAGlY "* TANTW Tow. 





ih CLASSICAL HONOUR EXAMINATION. 
GREEK PRIVATE READINGS (THIRD YEAR). 





Fripay, APRIL 14TH :—Mornine, 9 10 1. 


A.—PLATO, PHAEDO. 
1, Translate :— 
+ im A / e/ > ; > rn oT id a> 
(a) "Evéodvra b€, @oTrep ElKos, eis ToLavTA nOn o7rot 
¥ » ] XN \ a / » | “ { r \ 
dtr av Kal pewerernkviac Tiywow ev to Bio. Ta 
~ lal / a e \ \ 
\ rota 6) TavTa Aé€yels, ® Lwxpates ; Olov Tovs pev yaoT- 
/ \ e/ / \ / / 
plwapylas TE Kab UBpes Kat PiroTrodias pmewerETNKOTAS 
kat pr StevraBnuevous eis Ta TV dvov yévn Kal TOV 
/ / > \ b / \ > | ” TO / \ 
Totovrav Onpiwv eixds évdverPar: 7) ove over; Llavu pev 
® > \ , \ . \ / 
ody eixds Néyets. Tods dé ye adielas te Kal Tupavvidas 
\ e \ a 4 \ 
Kal apmayas mMpoTeTinKdTas els Ta TOV AVKWY TE KAL 
¢ / » ey / / SY ‘al A 4 / \ 
iepdxwv Kal ixtivey yévn i Tot av adAoce hapev TAS 


: / >? > / c ‘ nn 
| rotavras iévar; "Awéret, bn o KéByns, ets Ta ToLadTa. 





: / \ \ id n \ e / \ od e c 
(5) noe wer yap % yA Kad ot Aipot Kal arras 6 TéTos 6 
3 / / > \ \ f / a ‘ , 
evOade duePOappeva éot) Kal KataBeBpwpeva, OoTEp TH év 
a / ¢ \ A / \ ) 4 io \ > 
™ Garatrn UTO THS AAMNS, Kal oOvUTE PveTazt ovdev a&.ov 
/ 3 a ) / ” / 7 c yy > “a sa 7 
Aoyou ev TH GaratTyn, ove TérEloV, ds ET OS ELTTELV, OVOEV 
’ / \ v Ce \ . gt > / \ ; 
€oTL, ONpayyes O€ Kal Aupmos Kal ™NAOS AunyYavos Kat Bop- 
y a: / XK \ ra \ \ \ A 
Sopot evow, drrov dv Kal yi N, Kab pos Ta Tap’ nutv 
U / > o> Cc nw 7 " ’ na a’ —» a 
KadAn KpiverOat ovd’ orwoTiodY akia’ éxeiva dé ad tov 
> i? a \ A / / / S , 
Tap NL TOAD av ETL TrEOV haven Otadepery, 


2. Translate and explain, giving references to the con- 
text where necessary :— 


\ et ee 2, r 5 . , v , , v 
(a) Kato KéBns Hpéua eTiyekacas, Ittw Levs, edn, 
T] avTov hovy elrrwv. 


(0) vapO@nxoddpor wev mrorXoil, Bayou o€ te ravpoi. 


\ ? / ‘ r el C \ 
(¢) kav et Evyxpivoito pév médvra. OlaxpivoiTo dé wx, 
\ oN \ m > / \ 7 c nn 
TaxXv av To TOU Avakayopou yeryovos ein, 6uod mavra Vp1- 
pata, 


> \ \ 5 , v os v ra , 
(d) "AXXa Hnv €k TOUT@V ¥Y', Edn, TaV icon, ETEPWV 
v > ! nA e/ 5 ca b] / > ; 
OVT@Y EKELVOV TOD La OV, Guws avTOD TV ETLOTNHUNV EVEVON 
f \ / 
Kas TE Kal eiANHas ; 


r “ 


. 5 \ ~ \ ) \ c ‘> 3 m 
(e) ey D 6€ KaL AvTOS NYOUMLAL OMOOOVAOS TE EivVaL ToV 


4 r \ ww > a a 
KUKV@V Kal Lepos TOV avTO) Ueov, 


(f) ’AAXA Kal eué, edn, Tov "IdrNewv TAPAKANEL, EWS 
, a 
éTL MAS eoTLV. 


(y) évavria yap yiryverat %) TéTe aitla Tod S00 yiyver Oat, 
/ \ \ ef / j 5 / \ , 
Tore pev yap OTL EvynyeTo TAHTIov AAAHA@Y Kal TpoceTi- 
¢ ¢€ / a pn cd > ; “ae \ J& ef 
Gero Erepov. érépw, viv & Ott amdryerat cal yvopiferat ETepov 
ee tf 
ab eTEepou. 
; 4 / e \ / 
(h) awa dé ott av ptpo.o domep of avtiNoytKol Tepl TE 


THS apyns Svadeyopevos Kal TaY €E éxelvns opunuevor. 
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- hed 


































ey ‘ , 4 a > / BANS Seah ‘ IO \ 5 ; ‘ 
(i) Ta TevTe THY TOV apTioV Ov d¢EeTal, ovde TA O€KA THD 
A rn . ox , o ‘ 5 ‘ ) ‘ ” 
TOU TTEPLTTOV, TO Surddolov’ TOUTO MEV OVY Kal AUTO AAA 
/ / e © 4 \ rn Qn 5 OW /o 
€EVAVTLOV, OWS CE THY TOV TTEPLTTOV OV oeEETAL. 
Hy, ‘? ’ ‘ ; , Rn » a, y y . ; 
ne (k) éyryunoaad Ve ovv we pos Kpitova tHv EevavTiav 


> ; 3 «A * 23% ALS i \ > wn 
eyyUnv i) NV OUTOS TPOS TOUS OLKATTAS NYYUATO. 


B.—THUCYDIDES, VI. 


| 1. Translate :— 


7 © 


\ z / Lt / ld \ ¢ > 

(a) Bnoe Tis OnMoKpaTiav ovUTE Evvetov ovt’ tcov eivat, 
, av ‘ ; \ ” v 

Tous b& €yovTas TA YPNMATA Kal apXELV AplaTa BeXTiocTous. 

> 4 w / ~ \ On e / { 5 ; a 4 

Eyw@ O€ PNM’ TPOTA MEV ONMOV CULT AV avonacbat, oALyap- 
; ~ \ / >/ f ‘ > ; * 

We yiav O€ Mépos, ETrELTA puvAaKas fev aploTous eivat Vpn ma- 


} i ‘ , / ‘ Pp “> s\ / aes ‘ 
oe gt rwy Tous TAoucious, BovrAcvVcar 0 av BéedATLOTA T OLS EVE 


/ rn > N > f s/ ‘ , 
TOUS, KpPLVal © av akovaaVTaS aAplaTa TOVS TONXAOUS. Kal 
~ c / \ \ / \ Ge * 5 te / 
TAVTA OMOLWS Kab KATA MEP?) Kab EVUTTAVTA EV 07) MOKPaTla 
é 
, ~ 
LOO MOLPELY. 


Ki } lat & \ 5 / Z ‘ , 

| (b) maou O€ avetridG@ovovy THY TpoanKkovaay oWTNpLaV 
> ae, \ n an ¢ / > j ¢/ \ 
éxmropi ter Oat. Kal voV THS NmeTepas aahareias eveka Kal 
évOade TapOVTES OPHMMEV KAL vpiv TavTa Evudhépovta. atro- 

f J “w.! 5 e “sO Q , \ ww ; 
haivopev o€ e& @v oloe TE OLABAAXAOVGL KAL VILELS partoTa 
5 \ ‘ / 7 z c la Oo 7 \ te! an r 
él TO PoBEepwTEpoVv UTOVOELTE, ELOOTES TOUS TTEPLOEWS VTTO- 

/ / / \ c mn“ \ / 

TTEVOVTAS TL AOYOU MEV 7O0V7 TO TrapauTika TEPTTOMEVOUS, 


7 & éyyeupnoer Uotepov Ta Evudepovta Tpacoortas. 
92. Translate and annotate :— 


\ q e \ / > / / \ / 
(a) Kab adOis wo VeX@ov avacTatos yEevomevn To TPLTOV 
caxwKiaOn tro Ted@wv (sic MSS.). 
(b) ro de yoplov ov viv 1 mors eoTl Kal 0 TPWTOV eTEl- 
yvicO@n Aivdior KareLTal. 
(c) ddXws te Kal ef EvoTtaHow ai Trorets hoBnGeicat 


(sic MSS.). 
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5 4 ; / , 5 > \ CC 
(d) ov yap avéXriortov adtois. aX’ avet 01a hoBov eich 
/ > ‘ae > a > \ \ /s vy 
7) TTOTE. AGO Valol AUTOLS ETL THY TOALV EAG@o.y 
] ; 


WOTE 
fF h ¥ t } ; ’ i> , 
TAY AV LOWS VIMLOAVTES, EL TAKE TT PONT OVTAL, 


KaV o eis 
y Les oF “ 20 o\ A c A oe ‘ a = ie 1 Za RY 
€V TO! w €tVval, EVE, NOELAV 1) {LbV TOL Kpupa ve ”) PAVEPAS 1”) 
¢ / / ; > as 
€€ €voS ‘YE TOU TpOTrOU audvaL, 
. ae wd, Newlatin S s 5 : ‘ - 
(¢) Kal Te Mev Nikia mpoadeyouev@ nv Ta Tapa Tov 


bis mm / al Cw \ t ; 4 > sy 
Eyerratwv, TOLV O€ ETEPOLV Kal ahoy@rtepa. 


P\ > / . ns > \ f , \ ‘) ~ 
(7) atoPavopevos adtods Mbeya tapa Bactre? 
dvvacbat. 


Aapeio 


b / n~ / A c/ , ‘ > 

(9) ov wévtot TocovTen ye AethOHvat ooov elKods elvat, 
v \ lo / a“ id % / 5 f > / 
aNAwWS TE Kal TOS Tp@Tos Twv EXANVOV EMTTELPLA, LOLW- 
t > ow / > ; 
TAS WS ELTTELVY VELPOTEXVAIS, AVTAYWVLEAMEVOUS. 

b | \ / \ » | , ct an 

(h) e€7ret OnmoKkpatiav YE KAL EYlyvMoKOMEY of dpovour- 

/ \ b I \ > ant! \ s\ n ef A C / 
TES TL (Kal AUTOS OVOEVOS AV XELPOV, OTOW KAV AoLOOpHa att, 
> \ \ ¢ ; > / a x \ ; 
arr.a TEept ofoXOYouLEVNS avolas ovdev Av KaLVOV NEYyOLTO) 

\ \ 3 ld > \ >] IN 7 c = ) ‘ => 
Kal TO beOioravat QUTNV OUK €dOKEL nMLY aodhares eivat 
4 a] / / 
UMOV TOAELIiOV TPOTKAOnWEeVmD., 

° 5 / 4h ; 4 A / / 

(1) éreiyifov obv é€eXOdvtes ard THS oHEeTepas Toews 
5 / / an / ' ‘aa > j , / 
apEauevor, KaTwOEV TOD KUKXOV TOV A@nvaiwv éyxapovov 


~ f , > | f >] / a / \ 

TELYOS ayorTes, Tds Te EXdas ExkdTTOVTES TOD Te“évous Ka) 
/ / / , 

Tupyous EvrAivous KaOtoraytTes. 


! . . 
3. Indicate’on a sketch-map the positions of the chief 
Greek cities in Italy and Sicily, showing, as far as possible, 
by whem they were colonized 


4. Explain the different views that have been held with 
regard to the position of the Syracusan counterworks, 


C.—SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 
1, Translate and comment on :-— 


(1) ovdev yap ott’ adyewor ob7’ drys dTEp 


i ee 
——— > 
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( > ) 
(4) 


(8) 


(9) 
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vy» > \ ae Ee od f 3 Q e A ? 
OUT aiaypov oUT aTimov Eo, OTrOLOV OU 
a n ; a ; v 5 3 \ a 
TOV COV TE KALWV OVK OTOT EY KAKOD. 
j Ww > 5 ‘. / 7 > x > 3 a 
Tovolo €w“ov hpovnma, KovTOT EK Y EMOU 
lo ; 5 ct \ a > ; 
Tin mpoeEovT’ Ol KAKOL THY EVOLKMV, 
MSS. timnv. 
c \ J > es ba 4 
@s AV OKOTTOL VU TE TOV ELPNMEVODV. 
A ©C \ n 5 4 
KPATEL OF MNKAVALS aypavdou 
\ , u f , > 
Onpos opecotBata, Nacltavyeva 6g 
t/ > | /& > \ / nl 
irmov oymaterat api Nohov Cuyav, 
OUpELIV T AKMHTA Tavpov. 
-N 1 ese vid . 5 
MSS, &&erar (a€erar A) audpirodor. 
> \ , 3 lal 
el TOV €& Ens 
\ ‘ > vy / 5 / / ° Aro 
untpos Oavev7’ abarrov yoyopuny Kuves (sic MSS.) 
7 s/ ; / Cw \ 
kalo ovT aBavatwyv hvE:pos ovdeis 
vf 4 / / 5 5] , . Cc AS / 
oO dpepiwv oé y avOpa@rrav, 00 eyov Méeunver. 
; ie nm : 7 \ \ v 
ann’ ev yé ToL KaTLCOL wn TrOAAOUS ETL 
TpOYoUS auLAANTHPAS nALOV TEAWY, 
éy ololt TOV TMV AUTOS EK OTAAYKXVOV va 
VEKUV VEKPO@V ApmorBov aVTLOOUS Eoel, 
ygy 44 EGE: f 
oé & Urép dukdgou TréTpas oTépow rrwireE 
uyvus, ev0a Kwpveiat 
ay Ny / 
otevyouot Nuudac Baxy (oes. 
Kaotandias Te vapa. 
/ 1 / as 2 
Kat ce Nuocaiwy opewy 
Rd oi ig, Oe a r > 9 4 
Kicanpels OYCal YAWPA T AKTA 
‘ / 
TOAVTTADVAOS TEMTEL, 
> i / / 
awBpot@v émréwv 
a’ vi ®) t she b a - ee , 
evalovtav, OnBaias erltcKoTrOvUVT AYULAS. 
Scan this passage. 
eo / / 
HO ofvOnKkT@ Bwowlia tepl Eide 
7 \ / lA 
AveL KeNaLVa BrA€hapa, KoKVoacAa meV 





TOV tpiv Bavdvtos Mevyapéws 


KNELVOV Aayos, 
avéis dé Todd, X 


Aota ov dé col KaKas. 
mpaktes eduuvicaca Tw TraLooKxTove, 


MSS. 70° 6&vOnK«Tos Bopuia réué and Aéyos for 


Aa vos. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS (THIRD AND FOU RTH YEARS). 
PINDAR (SeExecrions). 
Tuurspay, Marcu 30TH :—Mornine, 9 to 12, 
1, Translate, with notes :— 
(4) évverre Kpupa tis avtixa plovepav yetover, 
UdaTos OT. ce Trupl Céncar eis CK LAV 
Mayaipa Tamov KaTa meXn, 


‘te / $ 3 ee ee A 
TpaTeCalol T Appl OevTaTAa KpEewv 


/ cry £ \ / 
celev dtedacavto Kal daryov. 


> \ ws) yy / / b > al 
Euat O° aT Opa YaoTpiMapyov pakapwy Ti’ eEitetv" 


ahiotamat’ 
anepdera Acharyye Jap.iva Kakayopos. 


et O€ On Tw’ avdpa Ovarov ’OdXtprov oxorrol 


eTiuacav, Hv Tadvtaros obtos: 


(b) *O Pivres, arra Cev&or 124 Hot oGévos Hutover, 
a TAOS, oppa KehevO@ 7’ év Kalapa 
Madenwen & oKXOV, txwpmat 5é mpos avdpav 
Kal yévos’ Keivat yap é& &dXAaV Odor ayewovedoat 


TavTav erlaTavTat, atephavous év ‘Odvuptria 


eTrel O€EavTo’ Vpn Tolvuy TUAaS vuvory AVATTLTVG EV 


avTats: 


s 7 / lal / / 
mpos Ilirdvav 8 rap’ Evpora Topov El oapepov 


> b] lal > ¢ 
M é€dGeiv ev wpa 


’ / , , / , \ , ; 
(c) éxéXeucer 8 AVUTLKA VYPUTALTTUKA [LEV Aayeow 
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“ 5 lal j “ 5 e/ / 
yelpas AVTELVAL, Gcav & opkov peyav 


un Tappaper, 


r Sere. ree 
arra K povov ovY TraloL VEevaal, PaEVVOV ES aifépa viv 


TeupOeioayv €a K epanra 
t i 


; AD ae nih olen ben St hover eee 
éEomriaw yepas XcoeoOalt. TerevTalev 0€ AOY@V KOpU 


i| he, thie / 
dat 
. y ; os " / \ > ¢ ‘ im yer So 
ev arabeia WTETOLO AL braoTe [LEV e& aXOS vyPas 
pa BT .e.;A t / ; / PY: 
vaoos, EVEL TE VLV oF eLaAV O ryeved ALOS AKTLYOV TA NP» 


Tip TVEGVT@OV apXOS LITT WV. 


fe 


Hi a (1) évGa cuykwpdeaT*® éyyvacopat 

by Yupuv. © Motcar, puyofevor oTpaTor, 

und aneipaToy Kado, 

Ni axpdcopov 58 Kal aiypmaTav apiterOar. TO yap 
(ai éuves v7’ aidwv aromn€ 

hom | ovd épiBpomor NEovTes SiarraEawto 780s. 


nK A AN , , ant Lt! / . 
é) xepdot dé TL Mada TOUTO Kepdareov TeeVeL ; 
dite yap elvadtov Trovov eyoicas Babu 
a t / ip s') / ? \ “A 4 \ 
cKevas érépas, aBarTicTos elpt, perros @S UTEP 
gpxos adpmas. 
5 5 / o>) tA ’ f 7 \ ’ > a 
advvata © eros exParetv KpaTaLov eV ayabois 
; cy e/ / / yy 
Séruov 4oTdv' Ouas pav calvay ToT TavTas ayav 
/ / 
mTayyv ovat exe. 
7 e / / A 
a od of petéyo Opdceos. pidov ein pirety. 
Damion, f):. \ x9 SD \ eR ee \ 3\ , / ¢ bev 
| rot) 8 éyOpov ar éy@pos éewv AvKOLO Sikav viroVeu- 
4 
ToMal, 
wit 7 5 cA A a 
Grr’ ddroTe TraTéwv odols TKOALALS. 
’ f OX ; b) , > \ / 
év mdvra Sé vopov evOUyAwaoos avnp TpopeEpel, 
\ / bs / c / / 
Tapa TUPAVVLOL, KOTOTAV O Na Bpos oTpaTos, 
” c / \ \ \ \ 
YOTAV TOALY Ob copol TnpewvTl. XPN Sé pos Geov 
> 5 / 
ovK épltewv, 
A Det \ \ \ / fam Hed ca {F +. Z6 
bs dvéyer ToTe ev TA KElV@V, TOT AVY eETEPOLS € WKEV 


péya KvOOS. 
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(f) nal p nrAGov Ter<a béyapov- 


4 > / / A >) ; / , \ 

Ecovpevoi © elow Katéotayv. Tov 6 axovoas avdros 
/ 

uTravTiacev 


Tupovs €pacimroxdwou yeved? rpaiv § lderwv 

waaka hova rotictalov dapov 

BadXreTo Kpniida copov éréwv Ilai Locedavos 
Iletpaiov, 

evTl “ev Ovatav Ppeves @KUTEPAL 

KEpO IS alvnoat pe Oixas Sddov, tpayeixy EpT IVT@V 
Tpos €mriBdav bus’ 

arr éue ypn Kal cé Oeuiccapévous opryas Udaivery 
Novtrov OrBovr. 

e!d0Tt Tot épéw’ pia Bods KpnGet te warp, 

Kat Cpacupn cei Larhpwvet? tpitaiow 8 ép yovais 

aupes ad xeivov hutevOertes cOévos derkcv ¥vpuc éov 


evo cope. Motpar 8 adiotavt’, ef tis ey Opa se 
Omuryovas, aida Karurvar. 


év T a€Orouct Giyov TrElaTaV ayovor, 

Kal Tpi@ddecoww éxoounoar Od mov 

Kal eBntecow didratci Te YpuvcoD, 

yevouevor orepavev 

viKapopeov’ Adpre 5€ cans apene 

€v TE yumVoiot cTadioLs opiow &v T aomibodovrocww 
omAlTaLs Spdmois: 

ola Te xepow GROUP OPTES atx pais, 


Kal ALOlvows omer’ éx diaxo fev. 


a a & ef capa pepels TLVOS, 7) OTACLW ovAOMEVaY, 


i) Tayerov Kaprrod POicwy, 4) vipeTov a bévos imépharor, 
i) TovTov Kevéwow ava médov 


XGoves, i) votiov Oépos, 
A / f 
VoaTe SaxdTw Eepady 

5 ww ‘ 

él Yalav KaTtakrAvoaLca Onoes 
g 


Fe es 
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5 a) / > 5 a 7 
avop@v véov €& apxas YEVOS, 


> / xa \ ad / 
ddopvpopmat OvSEY O TL TAVTMV wéeTa Telcomal. 
2. Comment on :— 


(a) drw Sixaov Céveor, 

(b) Oda peév doppeyys Tappovoisl T év €vTEecly AVAWD. 

(c) vwroowv ’AtapPupiov [LEOEWD. 

(d) aynovyopwev oToTav Tpoolmiov apuBoras TEevyns 
éAeALComeva. 

(e) ava Borakias & opdyuav oyile vaTov Yas. 


> 


3. Discuss the following MS. readings :— 


hi isd / A . A / 
(4) 00ev oTEeppaTos EXOVTL pl Cav TpemTrel 
Tov Aivnordapmou 
>] f / a 
eyKw Liv TE Mehewy AUPAV TE TUY K AVEMEV. 
c \ ’ y “~ a“ / 
(b) érra 8 érerta Tupav vEeKpov Tereo GevTov. 


(c) é« Geod 8 avnp copais avOei tpatiderow Opos Ov. 





(d) Atoovos yap mats érvywpuos ov Eeivay ikopav yatav 
ANNOY. 

(e) ev ayvov TlocesSdwvos ExoavT elvadiov TEpEVos. 

(f) év éodod [lédoros wrvyais. 

4, Explain the forms 8601, eriKUprals, YEYaKELY, TOK A, 
YIKOVTETOLW, Loapl, and discuss the Syntax of ef Tu qrovalyn. 

5 What are the metres chietly used by Pindar? Illus- 
trate from the above extracts. 

6. Discuss the Pindaric treatment of the myth, illus- 


trating from any of these odes. 


"Collect Historical allusions in these odes. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS (Third and Fourt}, 


HONOUR GREEK, 


Fear). 


EURIPIDES AND HOMER. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


A.—EURIPIDES, HERCULES, FUREUS. 


di: Translate and comment on :— 


(a) AM. 


(b) XO. 


(c) XO, 


® Ovrvyartep, ovo” Dad.ov TC Zo) 

yaTep,  padiov Ta ToLlade 

/ / 5 
pavrws TEpatvEelv oTOVdaGAaYT dveEV TéVoU. 


MSS. TAPAaLvety. 


uTopoda médrabpa 

Kal yepata déuve’, aught Baxtpors 
€peiopua Oduevos, éotadnv inréuov 
yépwv ao.dos @oTE TrOALOS OpVls, 


MSS. vr@poda: your. 


® ys Noyedua’, ods” Aons orre(per more 
AadBpov dpadxovtos eEepnuwoas yévur, 
ovaoKnmtpa xeipos devas épelopata 
apeite Kal TOUS avdpds avdc.ov Kapa 
KaGatpatoce?, dais ov Kaduelos dv 


, / ~ / bd ” 
APYEL KAKLOTOS TOV Véwy ErnrAVS WY : 


119 


What emendations have been suggested in the last line? 


(d) 


nuas O érrevdiy Sei Oaveiv, OvnoKev ypewv 
\ \ ‘al Lay he > fed “ a 
hn Tupl Katak~avlevras, éyOpoiow yéXov 


/ \ a a ote / 
dudovrTas, ovmol Tov Oaveiv peilov Kaxev, 


What correction is necessary in the second line ? 


(¢) 


at doviatot hatvais 
ayadiw’ éOoafov 
af, Oe / r 
Kabaima cita yévvat, yappovaiow, 
avopoBpact dvaTparrefor" 
A > > / e/ 7 
Téepav O apyupoppUtav ” EBpou 






























(f) HP. 
ME. 
HP. 
ME. 
HP. 
ME. 


(9) 


(h) 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


eEerpate poy or, 

Muknvatew Tovey Tupavve, 
MSS. wépav: duerrépac’ oyGov. 
Wil, apyuvpopputor : dy Pov, 


ri djs 5 rh rapBav épbdverp’ env réevar 3 
is. 3 TL TapBaov oppavevp’ E“aV TEKVOD 5 
/ r a / f 
pn tote Kpéovros Odavatov éxticatato. 
, Cs ra / “> / / 
Koa Los O€ TALOWY TIS O0E VEPTEPOLS PETTY 5 
; ‘5 TAN rs Qn! ee / ra) 
Oavatov Tid’ non TepiBorar evnppela, 
‘ . ry / > / 1. ® / 5) , 
Kal tpos Biav €OvncKeT’; @ TANM@V EYO, 


/ \ CS ; > , , 
dirwv épnuor, cé 6€ GavovT nKovoper, 


>7 ; I\ a ‘ \ / v 4 iy 

iw wot mérX€0s. tw Zev, TO TOV YEVvOS AYOVOY aUTLKa 
/ ‘\ > > / / \ 

Avoca Cé a wpoBpoTos a7rowvodiKot Llowat 


Kakolow extretacovaw, (sic MSS.). 


/ e / U 
Tl Ol TPOTELWY YELPAa TNMALVELS POVOP 5 
ee, \ , A >? é 7 , 
@> Ln wvcoS we THOV Barn TpocPleypaTwp ; 
>Q\ 4 / t a 
OVSEY MEAEL LOL TUY YE TOL TPATTELV KAKWS" 
\ / / , lal / 
Kal yap WoT nUTVYNT* EKEiD’ AVOLOTEOY, 


Ae b / / > ’ Ld ‘a / 
oT e&€owaas m Els Paos vEexpwY Trapa. 


2, Correct the following MSS, readings :— 


(a) 


(b) rr. 
AM. 


—_— 


uy) TpoKdunte Toda Bapv TE KMAOV, BaTE Tpos 
TET PAlcv 

eras Evyndopov Kor’ avevtTas 

ws Bapos bépov TpoxndAaToL1o TwXov. 


/ » Wee. , \ e a 
Tpaccw © éyw Tt AvTpov ob SaKpyppoEts 3 


> \ TA > e / 4 
aKkavOewv TL el7ra Ol KATACTEVOL , 





3. Comment on :— 


(a) 


(5) 


Toiot ys Braotnpace Liryaot mrevpois mr’ 
évapmoaas Bern... 

e rn > wo ’ , ’ 

Auav & éxate Seorotais Oupovmevor ma0nte 


andéo: 
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g eo , A } : 

(c) TevKalawy Ober yéoas ™ANpovVTes. . . 1} 
‘ \ \ ele y > © \ , ] 
(d) Got wev yap Apryos éven’ 6 xatOavoy TATHD, ] 
(e) ett Tav ‘Hpaxr<ous Karrivixov aelow. | 
— — 1 

> / > - ; ” f 4 

(f) ATONELOV, W Tal, TONEMOY éomTrEVEUAS TEKVOLS, | 


+. Translate :-— 
MéAX@v S€ Sardv xetpl beEia hépey, 
eis yep’ ws Baweev, A AKLHVNS TOKOS 


“~ \ \ 
EoTn olwTH. Kal XpoviCovTos tratpos 


r ; ” . a > " Fat) @. 5 a i 
Tatoes Tpoceayvov oun” 6 8 ovtK€B’ abros AV, / 

i) 
aXr’ €v otpohaicw éupdtev epOapmévos | 


pitas 7’ év bacco AlMaTwTOS exBarwv, 
appov catéotal’ evuTplyou yeverddos, 

> of f 
éheEe 8 dua yéror TupaTreTAnyWev@r 
matep, Ti Ow mrply kravery Kvpuadéa 
KaGapo.ov rip, Kal révous OuTdobs éyo 
? \ a \ 5 / / 
€fOv mids mow XEtpos ev Oda Oar trade : 
iv > b | / lan nn a 1) / 
oTav 0 évéynw Sedpo Kkpat Kvpuabéws, 


eT Toiot vov Oavodo. ayUw yépas, 
5. Illustrate the’ “rationalistic ’ 


from («) the general scheme 
points in it, 


' position of Euripides 1 
of this play, (b) incidental 


B.—ILIAD, XVI-XVIfI. 
J, Translate :— 

(2) Aias & ovKeér’ &uipve Bialero yap Beréeociv 
Oduva pov Znvds te vdos xa) T pees ayavol 
Barrovres: Seuwviy Se Tept KpoTtagoot paewviy 
™AHE Barropevy Kavayny éye, BdrXeTO 8 aie) 
Kam harap’ evrroiné’. 

Comment on (\) the position of daevy (ii) PaAapa, 


f 


a 
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(b) Guados 8 adiaatos eTVYEn 
as & br ad’ iWnARs Kopudis dpeos pweyadoro 
Kivnon TuKWHY vepehny oTepoTnyepeta Levs, 
tk 7 &pavey Tacat oKoTLAl Kal TpwoVvEs AKPOL 
Kai vatrat, ovpavobev & ap’ UTreppayn aaTreTOS atOnp, 
&s Aavaol vnav bev &tr@odpevot Oniov TUP 


\ 5 / / Qs > | / > 5 / 
tuTGov QAVETTVEVC A), TONEMOU O OU yiyveTt E€p@7)' 


Comment on*aTepomnyepeta: epaver, 


r \ / ” / na , 7 
(c) Trois bé Travnueplots Epidos pméeya VvEetKos OpwpeELy 
> , / dé y. € an \ > \ 
| apyaréns’ KauaTm S€ Kal lopm vwdEpes avel 
: *s , , A 5 | ct / t / 
yowvaTa Te KYAwal Te TOdES O° UTrevepUEV EXaTTOU 
al / Ss , / / / 
VELPES T opOarpol TE TAAATCETO PapVAaMEVOLLY 
> \ / ‘ 7 > ~ 
app’ ayabov Oeparrovta Tod@Keos Atakioao. 
> ec . / f \ > 
as & br avnp Tavporo Bods weyaroto Boeinv 
Aaoiow Swn Tavvev, wefvoUTAaV aroun. 
SeEduevor 8’ apa Tol ye OvactavTes TAaVvVOVEL 
KUKNOo’, adap Sé Te ixwas EBn, OvveL dé T ardoidn 
la / / “ / a) , 
TodkNOY EAXKOVTWV, TavuTaL dé Te TATA OLaTrpO” 
® ~ > / b] / - Pads, , 
&s of y év0a véxvy orlYn EVE KOPN 
e > / 
EXKEOV AUPOTEL Ot. 


Comment on dpxperv, tadacceTo, dwn 


(d) Bn & idva, ds Tis TE Néwv ATO percavrAoto, 
¢/ > ? \ yy 7 f > Same | $ ? / 
és 7 érel dp Ke Kaunot KUvas T avdpas T ped iCor, 
‘/ / > F 7A mn > lan e A 
| of ré wiv ovK EL@ot Bowr Ex TrLap éréa Oat 

fa: | Tavvuxol eypnaaovTes* 0 O€ KpEL@V épatiCov 
Ad > » ey "ag v aS / : Q / a \ ” ¢ 
(Over, a ov Ti mpnace Oapees yap aKovTE 
avtiov alacovolt Apacedwy aro KELpa”, 


Katdpmeval Te SeTAl, TAS TE TPEL EcoUmevos TEP. 
ap t ¢ oy —\ -3f ' "7 
‘Yomment on é7elap Ke KaMNOL, Ol TE. 
t ? \ \ es / ’ ta A 9 «3 \ , 
(e) bs elr@v tiv wey rimrev adTod, BH O emt puaas, 
cas 8 és wip étpewe Kédevce€ TE épyaler Oar. 


belong to the Ori 












»] 3 A abet ¢ va , 
hucat 6 EV XIAVOLT LV €€LKOOL TAGAL epucwr, 





/ Vv \ 3 ~ 
TavToinyv evTpnaoTov auvTuny éEavieioat, 





” \ / 7 5 R 
ANXAOTE MEV OTrEVOOVTL Tapéeumevat, AXAOTE 0’ avTe, 





ormas “Hdatotos 7 €Oédou wat épyov avo. 





\ ‘ \ lA / > j / 
XarKov 0 év qupt Badrev aterpéa KATOLTEPOY TE 





\ \ qn \ / \ > 
KAL YPVGOV TLLAVTA Kal Apyupov' avTap éreta 
a / f yy ‘ \ 
OnKev ev axmoGer@ weyav akmova, yévTo be VELpt 


parotijpa Kpatepov, érépnde dé yévto tupaypnp. 






Comment on avuto, Tiwhvta, yévto. 





ev 0 ériber Téwevos Bacirnuov. Evba & &p.Oor 





npov o€elas Speravas év yepalv éyortes. 





> > v | f wn 
dpaymata oO adAXa MET O'Yy MOV ET NT PLLA WLITTOV 


¥ & 
Epace, 





arra 0’ auwadrodethpes év éXXESavoict S€ovTo. 





Tpeis 0 ap’ awaddodethpes ébectacav’ a’tap dric- 


Gev, 





Tatdoes dpaymevovTes, ev ayKadioecat héporTes, 





aoTEPYES TAPEYOV. 


\ , >] la ~ 
Baotrevs 8 év Toiot o1w1r7 





an t / > ’ v / “~ 
CKNTT POV EYov EOTIKEL ETT OYMOVU ynOocuvos Kn)p- 





, : a9 " , 4 a c } A. } “ f 
KN) PUKES O aTaVEevVvUEV VUTO pul aLTa TEVOVTO, 





- , r , / ¥ i 4 dl \ r 
Bowv & iepevoavtes wéeyav audetrov’ ot b€ yuvaixes 





a 4 ee Me \ / 
Seimrvov ép (Goro NeVK’ AAita TOAAA TadvVOD. 





Comment on éride, Baoirnov, ébéctacav. 






What portions of these Books may be considered to 


o 





cinal Lliad ? 











ARTS. 


































FACULTY OF 


CLASSICAL HONOURS (Third and Fourth Years). 
DEMOSTHENES, DE CORONA. 


= 


hile ie TUESDAY, APRIL I8TH: 





MORNING, 9 to 12, 


1. Translate, with notes :— 


+ 


P ‘ e wn / c A . \ la A / > 
(a) e&ov 1 LEPW@V d€Ka, OMS d€ TPLWY 1) TETTAPWY, ELS 
‘ — , > A \ \ J a / 
TOV © kiN AnoTOVTOV apixGat Kal TA XOPlAa TWOAL, LaBovras 
TOUS OpKOUS Tply ExEeivov EEENELVY ALTA. 


r 


(b) tives ovv naoav ot 
i \ Cc »5 «\ c/ > 5 , P ad > | ~ ~ r ~ : 
i kal 6.’ ods dmravT amwreTo; ws ov bet OopuBeicOdt Te 


4 , ; / e / 
Tapa TOUVTOV NOYOL TOTE pnGevtes, 


ra . mapernruvdevat @Oirirmov eicw Il]vA@». 


e O ; > Oe n \ ? a / 
¢) al O€ TWOAELS EVOTOVY TMV [MEV EV TH ToNTeved Gal 


4T™ 


/ 


C CG s \ / ] \ ; 
Kab TPATTELY CWPOOIKOVITMV Kal dtapGerpomevav €tri ypn.- 

a a > ae a \ a \ \ 5 , 
ae [Lacl, TV O€ LOLWOTWV KAL TOAADY TA LEV OV TPOOPWMEVOY, 

Mi ‘ o \ fan > - / Cy ; \ as p , Jt 
if | Ta 0€ Ty KaG nméepav pact@vn Kal oxXoXry derealomevar, 

i . 1 ‘0 9 / c ; \ > 

Kal ToLouTOW TL Taos TeTOvOOTMY aTraVTwWY, TANHV OVK 
5 t \ t / , / \ . \ ¢/ ) \ \ 
éd’ EauTovs ExdoT@Y olomevwy TO dewvov NEEL, aAAA Sia 

a 7 ; Cw Zs \ 4 a > a / / 
TOV ETEPWV KLVOUIMY TA EAUTOV acparws TYNE, OTAaV 


SovA@rTal. 


‘d) ’, A \ , 0 Oe ( “ 0 mx c OELS ‘\ , ai €LV ‘ / 
(1) Kal NV OVOE TOUTO YE OVOELS aV ELTTELY TOAMNOAL, 
. A ‘ ; f / / b] / / 
| ws Ta pev év ILéAAn Tpadevtt, yopiw adoE@ ToTE ye OvTt 
i ae Kal LLKp@, TOTavUTHnY pweyarouylay TpoohKev éyyeved lat 
e/ a a ¢ s| / ) A >] an \ al > | ’ 
wote THS TOV “EXAnV@V apyns éemifvpHoalt Kal TOUT Ets 
\ pa iL.) ; eA e ; \ \ 
Tov vouv éuBarécba, vuiv & ovow “A@nvaiols Kai KaTa 
\ e / e / >] a) \ / \ 
THY nuEepav ExdoTnY €v TAaTL Kal oOyos Kal Pewpnpact 
~ “ lal id f 5 e “ / 
THS TOV Tpoyovev apeTHs Urouvynwa? op@ot TooavTny 
/ e U e/ a mn eT / 3 / ’ 
Kaklav UrapEa ote THS TOV “EXAnvev édXevGepias avTeE- 


} | TayyéATtous eGeXovtas mapaywphjoa Dirirre. 


7 an 3 3 \ 7 
(e) otehbavwmcavtwy Tolvuy LuaV Ee ETL ToVTOLS TOTE, 


’ / \ ¢ 
kal ypawavtos ’Apictovixou Tas avTas ovAAaBas aorrep 





= a ene ae er A SF 





t 
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— 


7 \ r aA a / \ > / 3 m 
ovTool Krnoipav viv yeypape, Kal avappnbevros év tO 
, A , \ , , vn 
Jeatpw TOU oTepavov, KaAL devTépou K)PUYMATOS On LoL 
, , ae a ’ / \ yv \ 
TOUTOU YiYVOMEVOU, OUT AVTELTTEV Atayivns TAPWV OUTE TOV 
> / ’ / 
evTrovTa eypawrato, 
7 ¢ ‘a \ > A 9 a ‘ \ a a 
(f) opav yap, @ avopes "AOnvaio, Td vavtiKody ULOV 
/ \ \ , a ; \ _ 
KATAAVOMEVOY, KAL TOUS meV TAOUGLOUS ATES AT JLLKP@V 
; / \ ae f >\ \ 
aVAXwWLaTovV ylyvomevous, Tovs dé METPLA 7) LiKPa KE 


CTT [LE- 
“ -~ \ ¥ > “ , 
VOUS TMV TOALTWY Ta OVTA aTrOAXNUDT: 


is, €tt 0 votepiLoucav 
EK TOUTWY TIV TONY TOV Kaipav, €Onka vonov Kad’ dv rods 
wev ta SiKava trovety nvayKaca, Tos TAOUGIoUS, Tors be 
TEVNTAS ETAVG AdiKOUMEVOUS, TH Toe 8 SrEp Hv yYpnor 
wotatov, év Kaip@ yiyverOar Tas Tapackevas €troinaa. 
Kal ypadels TOV ay@va TovTOP els twas elonrAOov Kal aré. 
puyov, Kal TO wépos Tay Wnpov o Swxwv odk éraBer. 
KaiTOL TOTa YpHuaTa TOs HryeudVas TOV TUL MOPLaV 4) TOUS 
devtépous Kal TpiTous oles Od mor SiSdvar are pariota ev 
un Oetvar Tov vouov TodTov, ef be hn, KataBarovra éav év 
UT@pMOCLG ; 


(J) ovd€ yap dv étuyev Hv, arr’ ols 6 Of mos KaTaparat. 
We ya —, Oe Adyw; yOés pev odv Kal rpdnv &w 
owe yap ToTE—, OWE réyo ; XUcS MeV OVY Kal Tew@NY ap 
‘A@nvaios Kal pyTwp yéyove. 


5 > A vy nw / ro n 
(/,) ove éviy avev Tod TpocKkarécac bat Ontou Tots Aok- 
o \ an / , 
pois diknv Kata THS TOXEwS TEXéoacbaL. 


. , 5S ¢/ >] , a4 wn y 

(1) Tovt@y ovv ottws éyovtwr Ti TpoonKkev % Tt Oikatov 
5 is, Sins Ste a a ; e Ag Bai \ . A 
yy Tow um e€“ov Tempaypevols Géabai tov Krnowpavra 
Ovoma,. 


(:) ws & amndAdyns tore Kal Tovtov, mav?’ & Tav 
aA@V KaTNYyopElsS adTdS ToWnoas, ov Katyayuvas wa Ai’ 
ovdey THY TpoUTNpYyMevoY TH peTa TadTa Bio, aNrAa pic. 
Qwcas cautov Tois Bapvorovos émixaXoupévors éxelvols 


e a ~al 4 \ * , , A 
UTOKpPLTALS, Limvre Kal Loxpdrea, érpitaywviores, cdKa 
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\ / \ S| / f ce ’ /, > | nw 
Kal Botpus Kat €Xaas cUANCYOV BoTrEep oOTTWp@vys EK THY 
. f ; b ‘ ‘ , 3 nm 
adroTplov, TAELO NapBavov aro TovT@Y TpavpaTa TOV 
a ¢ rn \ ae A ’ / ‘ = ‘ 
is bmeis mepl THS WuxXns nywviverGe nv yap 


> , 

AYOVOV, OV 

sf \ > / r r ‘ \ @ \ ’ 
damove0s Kil AKNPUKTOS VLLY TPOS TOVS EATAS TTOAELOS, 
c a \ sf > ’ \ D \ 5 j 
id’ OV TOARA TPAVMAT eLANPws ELKOT@S TOUS ATTELPOUS 


fis 


TOV TOLOVUTWYV KLVOUY@V @S O€ELAOUS OKWTTELS. 


(lL) ovr’ adicav TIS ovr eEapaptavor, eis Ta Traci 6OoK- 


’ 


la) / t \ ‘ 7 > / 3 ; r 
OVVYTa TUMPEPELV €avTovV d0us OU KaToplwae peO aTavT@oV 


5 5 ‘ x i an a FS / 4 
ov« everdiSe ovde Novdopeta Pat TE TOLOUT@ dixatov, aNAa 
/ 
cvvay ber Oat. 

2 ; ns an ‘ bs Q > A 6 al ns ) Br N V- 

(m) obToL TavTEs ELT, dvdpes “A@nvaior, TOV POVAE 

/ - e oe 
matpiow @vmep ovTol Tap UML, 


uatoy ev Tals QUT OV 
NKPWTN plac- 


av pwr ol yuwapol Kal KONAKES Kal aANaoTOpEs. 
wevat TAS EAUTOV EKATTOL matploas, THY érevOepiav TpoTre- 
arWKOTES TPOTEPOV MEV Dirinr@, vov oe "AreEavSp, TY 
yaoTpl METPOUVTES Kal Tos alaylaTols TIP evoarpoviar, THY 
8’ érevIeplav Kai TO pnoéva €XelV SeomrdTNVY AUTOV, A TOLS 
mpotepos KAAnow gpor Tav ayabov oat Kal Kavoves, 


; 
avarTe Tpopores. 


ad > / 5 , b] 3 ec e/ ad 

(n) OoTUS, @ TAVTOV QSUKMTATE, OVO’ OTE ATAVTES, VGOL 
7 , » | f > , \ a / f b / > d¢ 
momot ebOeyEavtT emt TOV Brats, ES TOTNPLAV ETPEOL- 
\ ‘ a 5 ‘\ f ’ 

Socav. Kal TO TeAeUTaLovy AploToVLKOS TO TUVELNEY MEVOV ELS 
> %s / la’ a b] / 
ode TOTE OUTE TapHAGES OUT ETE 


Thy eriTimiay apyuplov, 
; e / 
p; os YE KEKANPCVOLNKAS 


sO NX > nm Kn 
SwmKas OVOEV, OVK ATOPAV, THS ‘Ya 
\ “ / wn an , / xv 
uev T@V Did@vos TOV KNSETTOD KPNMATOV TAELOVOY 1) TEV 
/ / 5 Ss ¥ \ ‘ ral 
reraddvrwy, SutddavTov 0 elyes Epavov Swpeav Tapa THY 
t ay a“ ] e ’ , \ \ 
HYEMOvOV TOV TUMMOPLOV ed’ ols EXUpyV@ TOV TpLnpapXLKor 


VO|LOV. 
» Explain the historical allusions in :— 


tf > > / a) “ a) \ f aA es 
(a) ty eéyovT@y THY Opakav TavTa Ta Ywpla, a OUTOS 
Sudcupe, Td Léppevov Kab 7o Muptnvov Kab THY "EpyioKny; 


e l s ¢ ee 
oUTH yiyvowv@’ ot OpKol. 


See er aN SES 
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(b) EvBovaAov xai ‘Apiotopavros xab AvorelOovs toOv 
TEpl TOVT@Y Whdicudtor dvror. 


\ > / e/ $ 7 
(c) Tovs amroaToXous aATAVTAS aATrEeTTELXNA, 
bd , 
povnaos éowOn. 


] ay 
Kae’ ods VEp- 


‘ , \ / 7 , NWF / | 
(d) ar2ra@ trary oderepilouevwv On Balwv Tv EKvBorav 
, / > 5 a t/ \ é / \ 2 , ‘ 
ov qepteidete, 00d’ Ov bd Meuicavos xa) @eodwpou epi 
Oparrov 7dlkncO’ aveuoncOnre. 


, ~ / > r : 
(¢) xpnMatov d€ ctvtakiw els mrévte xa) TeTTAPaKovTa | 
, / 
TaXavTa. 


¥ 7 ey ‘ e o \ ’ x av, A 
(f) Xecpotovar yap 6 Simos rov EPOUVT énri TOLS- TETE- . 
> . \ . 
NevTNKOS! Tap avTa ta ovuBdvT 


TpoBrnGevTa. 


> \ I] / 
OU GE e€YELpOTOYNnGEV 


3, On what grounds are the following passages condem- 
ned as spurious: — 


(4) undéva “Anvaiwv pnodeula mapevpécer ev ™ X@Opa 
kotTatov yiyverOat, arr év adore Ka) TTecpavet, doou 


\ 
en 
3 a f ’ \ > / 
eV TOUS Hpoupios Elolv aTroTETAYymEVOL. 


(6) ws apa AewSdparta rov vavapyov Kal Ta per adbTod 
aTooTarevta oxadn elikoow ert tiv Tod oirov TapaTrop- 
mv eis ‘“EXAnotovtov 6 Tapa Dirirmov otpatnyos 
‘Apuvtas Kataynoyev eis MaxedSoviav xa) ep durakn 
EVEL. 


(¢) Nopos. “Ocous ctedhavodel tives tov OnuwV, TAS 
avayopevoes TaV otehavey Toeiabar ev adrtois EKA TOUS 
TOUS Lolols Symars, €av ur TLvas 6 Shuos 6 TOV 7A Onvaiwv 
i)» BovrAn oredhavot: tovrovs & éfeivac év Te Oedtpw | 
Avovucios avayopevec Oat. } 


/ / > , 
(d) evdévar Aicyivny ’Atpomryrou Kodaxidny cuvepyo- 
MEVOV VUKTOS Els THY Opdawvos oikiay Kat KOoLV0XOYOULE- 
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meat 


> ¢€ f 93 / \ : / 
vov ’Avakiv@, 0s éxplOn eival KaTagKoTOS Tapa @PirAlr7Trov. 
© > / c / ’ \ Y / ¢ f a 
abrat amedoOncav ai waptupiat emt Nekiov, ExaToUBala- 


/ id , 
VOS TPLTN LOTAMEVOV. 


4. Criticize this speech from a forensic stand-point, 
showing especially how Demosthenes minimizes the im- 
portance of the technical points, In what ways does it 
fail to conform to the ordinary structure of an Athenian 


speech ? Give an analysis in outline. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS (Third and Fourth Year). 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
S 


TUESDAY, APRIL 18TH:—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5, 


A. For Third and Fourth Years, 


(1) &v évOvpnbertes Kat VEWTEPOS TLS Tapa TpEeo BUTEPOV 
avTa pabwv a€.ovT@ 701s omolows nmas auvverGal, Kal MH 
voulon Sikara piv TAdE rAéyer Oar, Evudhopa Sé, et Trodeun- 
cet, dra Elvat. TO TE yap Evupepov ev ¢ dv Tis EXaxyloTa 
c / , / \ \ /- n / e 
ALapTavyn MAALTTA ETETAL, KA TO fEXAOV TOV TTOAELOV, W 
hoBobvres vpas Kepxupatot KeXevovow aducetv, ev adavet 
> ae a \ > 1ELOV 3 Gév b Sr \ ¥ 4 
ere keiTtat, Kal ov akvov errapGEevtas avT@ pavepay exvpav 
dyn Kal ov wéAXOVTAaY TPIS KopwOiovs ctnoacOat, Tis de 
‘ , , Ak , c 7 a 
UTapYoVens TTpoTEpoOV dia Meyapéas vrowrias owdpov 
ec a A \ / , \ A 
uperetv warrov? n Yap TENEUTALA YapPlS KaLpov EexXovdd, 


> 


Kav erdoowv 7, dvvatat petfov eyKAnpa AvaAL. 
ap: / \ e \ A e e / an 
(2) Znvobepis yap ovtoct wv imnpétns Hyeotpatov tov 
c \ > \ / 5 n~ 39 , ral 
vavkrnpov, OV Kal avTOS Eyparpev EV TH EYKANMATL WS EV TH 
/ / / a) 5 / > / 
merxayet aTwrEeTo (Tas O°, ov Tporeypaer, adr’ éyo ppa- 
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5 , \ 5 - 
cw) adiknua TotovTor) HET Exeivou cUVEerKevdcato. ¥ pN- 
FA 
2 ae , r e ~ 2S ‘Ve e 7 \ . 
HaTa ev Tals Xupaxovoas édaveiLero OUTOS Kal éKEiVvos. 
puMONOYeEL © exEelvos Ue \ A eg ea b 
@LONOYEL EKELVOS MEV TPOS TOUS TOUT®@ OavetCovras., el Tis 
v 3 ~ A 5 . \ , , e : ; 
€poiro, evervar oitov é€v Ty vnl rovtw TOAVY, ovTOa! dé 
\ \ ’ / \ / y a 4 \ aA 
TPOS TOUS ExEL’@ TOV YyomoV oiKElov eye adTor THS vEews* 
a <' * \ r C. eee: -§ lan ; 
@v O€ 0 ev va’KXnpos, 6 6 EeTLBATHS, ETLETEVOVTO eiKoTWS 
“a \ > / ” 
@ Tépt AXANArAwWY EXeyov, RAawBdvovtes Se th VPHuaTa 
sf 5 / ’ \ ~ 9 
OlKade ATEcTEXXOD E's THY Maccanriav, cab oidév ELS THY 
Fat b] f > al \ ant ~ ee 
VaUuV ela epepor, OUCO WY) dé TMV cuyypador, OTTrEp eLwbaciy 
ef / n \ b J ran / ” , 
uTagat, cwleions THs vews aTrooovvat Ta ypnuad’, ty 
: pas , a \ / ~ \ ~ lal 
amooTEpnoaltey Tous dareicavTas, THY vady KaTadveat 
3 / 2 , c \ 4s ¢ / id > \ ~ A 
eBourXevoavTo. 6 LEV ovV Hyéarpazos, OS ATO TIS ys 
b ae } a vn “ ¢ a ‘a! ry \ - ‘ 
ATNPAV OVOLY t TPL@V 1) MEPaV TrOdP, KaTaBas THs vuKTos 


>] / lal ‘ / Yn ; ‘ 5 
ELS KOLANY Vvady dLeKoTrTE TOD TrOLoY TS edados. 


” \ ¥ 9 < \ a WF ¢ \ i 
(3) “Odpa wey jaws Fv kal aé£ero lEepov Hap, 
5 / 2 / / rat \ 

Toppa “an” aupotépwv Bere NTTETO, TWimte Se Nags’ 
LOS O& SpuTo os TEP aN wWIAlocaTo del vov 
ovpeos év Bnoono, éret 7’ €xopéaaarto VElpas 

’ / t+ FD la t/ P 
Tamvev Sévdpea pwaxpd, adog Té pw Lxero Oupudy, 

~ \ / ied r ~ 

GITOU TE YyAuvKepoto Trepl dpévas LMEP IS Alpe, 

al “~ 5 “ \ / , 
THKLIS Thy apetn Aavaol pynEavto parayyas, 
KEKAIMEVOL ETApOLoL KATA otixas. 


(4) & wordAa) Saxptov ALBaces, 

al mapnidas es éwas 
vy a / 4 
eTETOV, avika TUPY@V 
OAULEVw Er) Vavaly EBav 
TONEMIWY EpeTMOLoL Kal AOYKaLs. 
Cayptoou bé 80 éurrodas 
vacov BapBapor 7Oor, 
év a Tas ‘EXXavoddvov 

al b / / 
Geass audirrorov Kdpav 

AS? 2 / / 
Taio’ *\yapeuvoviav AaTpevw 
Bwpovs te unrobvrous. 
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B. For Third Year only. 
& ‘Epmoryeves, ypaee 


(1) Tedota pév otpa paveto Oat, 
KaTaonra 


uact Kal cvANaBais Ta TpaypaTa WELL LN EVAL 
\ f / 
ov yap EY OWeVv routou BéA- 
\ b] J a / 
mept adrnGeias TOV TPOTOV 
> 
So7rolol, €7rél- 


ef ‘ > Mi 
yuyvopeva’ Sums O€ aVAYK?). 
Tov Els 6 TL ETAVEVEYKM LEV 
’ / > \ A f , e/ A e 
évopdtarv, € wn apa Bovre, waTrEp OF TPAYO 
Sdv te amropaow, érl Tas pyXavas catabevyouvot Geovs 

\ ‘am ¢ ? / > ‘a ¥ e/ \ 
alpovtes, Kal pels OUT@S ELTTOVTES amTarkrayamev, OTL TA 


a 5 ’ . Meol fe) , OLE nr 00 ws y 
TPWwTa OVOLaATA Ol eot eVEeoayv Kab tla TaAVTaA op WS EXEL. 


\ e : , \ > 9 A 
(2) His ‘Podov el mrevoet TIS OUP TLKOV 7 rGev EpoTav 
\ / \ a , > , Pa 
TOV PAVTLV, KAL TOS TAEVTETAL acparews. 
~ \ / \ A \ nw 
YO MAVTLS TPWTOV MEV, &pn, Kawvnv Exe THY VAVY, 
a a ; b f 
Kad pry yeLmavas TOD oe Agpovs avayou. 
a 5) ae / r \ @ 
TOTO yap av Totns, NEES KaKELTe Kal MOE, 
3 \ ‘ f ff 
div i) TeipaTis ev TEAaYEL CE Aan. 


CG. For Fourth Year only. 


f \ > \ / 

(1) Kadéovrat d€ ov kpoxdderdol AAA Yaprpal’ KPOKO- 
UK. SA ; ; ; Ae > A \ vd a 
Se(Xovs be” Lwves OVO MaTAYV, ELKACOVTES AUTWY TA el O€a TOLOL 

\ f/f / w / A as c 
Tapa ohio yivopevoiot KpoKodELAOLaL TOLT! év THO alpa- 

fas v a / rn 4 a 
TLjgl. aypal o€ opewv moval KaTecTaoL Kal TaVvToLal 
“A O49 x / , ’ ; ° , 

» & ap emouye Soxder abiwraTy amrnynoos €lval, TAVTNY 
/ b] \ lal ¢ \ ; \ ” / 
ypdbw. émeay vaTov vos derXedoy TEPL AYKLATPOY, HETIC 
> / \ / \ \ \ la / ‘a 
és pécov TOV TOTAMOV, AUTOS OE ETL. TOV YElAEos TOV OTA 
aA 0 / f 5 / \ nr 
woo éywr Sérpaka Conv TavTny TUTTEL, ET AKOVTAS d€ THS 
aA ¢ ; JA \ \ 
davis 6 Kpoxdderos terat KaTa THY hawvryy,, evTUX@V OE 
= f / . c \ A 3 “A > 
Ta voT@ KaTaTrivel’ Ol O€ EAKOVAL, érreav d€ eEeAxuaby € 
~ a id / c \ a > > / 
YHV, WPWTOV ATTAVT@V O On pevtns THAW KAT WY em Nace 
> a \ ; fa s A ae) , r b) pe 
avtod Tors dbOadpmovs’ ToUTA dé Toinaas KAPTA EUTTETEMS 


\ \ a \ / \ nw \ / 
TA NOLTA YELPOVTAL, “LN TOLNTAS d€ TOUTO GUY TOV®, 


(2) "Kyew Sé azropiav evOds, Tas Te dei popia Wux7s 


/ \ ; " B ; , v "i / 
Aeyelv, Kal Troda* TpoTrov Yap TIA aTrELpa paveTat, 





(ene 
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\ b] y ey *) ‘ 
Kal ov movov a Tives Aé€youct O:opi Cortes, NOYLOTLKOD, 
o ad \ \ ; la Jt - S \ \ / vy \ ‘ 
Kat CuptKov, kat emtGvupntikoy™ ot dé TO Noyov eyov, Kal 
ag : 5, \ \ Q ge ep - ' 
TO adhoyov’ KaTa yap Tas ocadopas, Oe as TavuTa yopi- 
\ A / / , 
Covel, Kal adrdXa dalverat pdpia peifwo Sidctaow 
¥ ’ \ e \ a) / ; \ 
EXOVTA TOUTM@V, TEPL MY Kal VY EipnTal, TO Te OpeTT:KOD, 
\ \ “ “ e / \ aA A of \ ‘ 
0 Kal TOS duToOis UTAPVEL, KAL TAGL TOUS Cwous' Kal TO 
b 0 \ «A v ¢ v ” id ; yy / 
alaUnTLKOV, 0 OUTE WS ANOYOV, OVTE WS AOYoY Evo), Gein 
” er Di i X \ \ ra a) \ 3 
av TIS PQdLWs. Er: 6é€ TO pavTaoTikov 0 T@ pmev Eivat 
yf vd rr \ ~ A , > ‘ \ ¢/ : 4 
TavT@y etepov. Twi o€ TovtTwy TtavTov, F ETEPOV, EVEL 
\ > / / f' / f ; ~ 
TOXNANVY ATropiav, ci TIS Onoer KEeywpLoMEeVAa OopLa THS 


wWouys. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS—(THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS.) 
GREEK PROSE, 
Wepvespay, APRIL 19TH :—Mornin@, 9 To 12. 
FOR FOURTH YEAR. 


THE SO-CALLED EMPIRE OF REASON. But now all is to be changed. 
All the pleasing illusions which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different shades of life, and which, by 
a bland assimilation, incorporated into politics the sentiments which 
beautify and soften society, are to be dissolved by this new conquering 
empire of light and reason. All the decent drapery of life is to be 
rudely torn off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the ward- 
robe of a moral imagination, which the heart owns, and the under- 
standing ratifies, as necessary to cover thé defects of our naked shiv- 
ering nature, and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be 


exploded as a ridiculous, absurd and antiquated fashion. 
FOR THIRD YEAR. 


MopE OF ESTIMATING actions. The present action, like every 
other, is to be considered according to the extent of the injury which 
the person complaining to a court of justice has received. If he 
has received an injury or sustained a loss that can be estimated 
directly in money, there is then no other medium of redress but 
in moneys, numbered according to the extent of the proof. I appre- 
hend it will not be even stated by the counsel for the defendant, 
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) 


~ 
ne? 


hat if a person has sustained a los; and can show it 18 
he is not entitled to the full measure. of it in 
ys my house or furniture, or deprives mé 


manner of doubt, to recover 


any given extent, 
| damages. If a man destro 
HAY dein of a chattel, I have a right, beyon't all 
a their corresponding values in money; and it is 
| ba say, that he who has deprived me of theadvantage I before possessed , 
Mae ‘< in no situation to render me satisfaction. It would be a direct 
1s of jurors if, impressed with a firm conviction that 
they retired from 


no answer to me to 


breach of the oatl 
laintift has received damages to a given amount, 


ay 
they felt commiseration for a defendant, even in 


their duty, because 
q case where he might pe worthy of compassion, from the injury being 


unpremeditated and inadvertent. 


tae: FOURTH YEAR HONOURS IN CLASSICS. 


SOPHOCLES, TRACHINIAE: ARISTOPHANKES, WASPS: 
THEOCRITUS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
A.—SOPHUCLES TRACHINIAE. 
1, Translate with notes :— 


me’ ROE & \ a 
(a) TovavT eppace mpos Geav elapmeva 
“n c . . / >] al / 
tav ‘Hpakdelwv extedeuvTacOar rover, 
‘ 7 a \ \ > na / \ 
@>s THY Tadalav Hynyov avdjnoat Tote 
es: Awdau diccav éx TerXerddwv €dbn. 
| Kal Tovee vawepTea cum river Ypovov 


a r / t an ; 
Tov VOY TapoVTOS, ws TeAXETOHVAL YpEwr. 


(L) ad érl rave ap’ axovtiv 
1 5 4 / \ / 
Tives audiyvot KaTéBav Tpo yapov, 
| ives TadpTAnKTa TayKouTta T eEAAUOV aeOr’ ayo. 
Cel Mie VOV ; 
c \ > rn , c / , 
6 wey HV TOTaMOD oOEeVvos, UYpiKEepw TETPAOPIV 
puguwa 7avpou, 
. a “ c \ 4 
Ayed@os am’ Oinadav o o€ Bakylas azo 


HAGE TarWTova © nBxs 





(c) 


(d) 


(¢) 


a . — > —ePrT e — 
tl 
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TOEa Kai NOVXaS porrarov TE TLVATOw)Y, 
Tats Avos* of ré7’ dordei> 
icav é> uécov Léwevol Aex coor 
va & eddextpos év Kéeow Kurpis paBdovoepe Evy 


ovaa. 


@ yap Tov evouriipa TET OV G APTLws 
expLON, apyis otds evépov TOKOS, 

TOUT nhaviorat, oud Bopov T POs ovdevos 
TOV evdov, AX’ edeoToy €€ avrov pOive, 
Kal Wn Kar’ aKkpas omtddos. 


MSS. apynr’. .. TOK. 


e/ \ ‘a > / 3 / 
OT WS O€ TEe“VaV dpyior edaieTo 
PACE aiwatnpa Karo Tleipas Spvds, 


LOpas avyer VPoTi, Kal Tpoomrvacerar 
Wire coumiad apTixorXos, doe TEKTOVOS, 
YiT@V dtrav Kar apOpov AO & daréov 
adaymos avrictragtos: eita pouvias 
ExOpas eyidyns ids Ss Saivuto: 


et yap ode K eur aupoy povia vepéha 

Xplet Sorotrotds avayKa 

id he TPOTTAKEVTOS Lod, 

ov téxeTo OdvarTos. eTpepe 0’ aloXos Span, 
TOS 00’ av aéduop € ETEpoV ) TA vov toot, 
dewordr@ ev Udpas TpooteraKes 

pacpare : Merayyalta 8 aupiyd viv ate iCer 
Neécoov troddua SodiouvOa Kévrp’ err Cécavra. 


(f) gavd & éyw rovroor oupPatvovt’ ica 


MavrTéta Kalva, Tois wddaL surnyopa, 

a THV dpelov Kal XAMALKOLTOY yay 

YEAAOY eseAOov dro~os $ eloeypayrauny 

POS THS TaTpwas Kal TONYAWGC OU dpuos. 


10 
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Comment on :— 
We (1) 70 yap TroOobv Exacros éxpabety Gérwv OUK GV [she 
Ha fe: Getto. 

mt | (2) 7 & eyo, ira, AUTNPOV AUTEN MA, THO Upiv dpacw 
| (sic MSS.). 

| (3) érred wor THY Oémiy ov mpovBanes. 

| (4) (od« &yyos tus erutpéer) oS amapaEar kpata Biov 
BNE Oérer; (sic MSS.). 


rT 








tS, WASPS. 





| ae B. 
eine ea 1. Translate and explain :— 

7 y wn lal ; ~ © 

Me: (a) BAE. ov trepidpapettar oppv Taxes Selp. aTEpOS ; 
| 6 yap TaTHp els TOV imvoV etoeXnAVOED 
it | Kal putTronel TL KaTAdEdUKWS. AX’ aOpeL, 
Kata THS TuédNOU TO TPHW OTS wy KOvTETAL’ 
a av 6€ TH Opn TpecKELao. 
| BAN. TAUT , @ O€OTOTA. 
H BAE. dvak Idcedov, ti ror’ ap’ ) Karyn opel: 


i} Ht e S / 
ee Wi OUTOS, TLS EL OV; 


PIA. KaTrvos eEymy eEEpyKouat. 
BAE. xartrvos; pép’ too, EvXov TLVOS OU; 
MIA. TUKLVOV. 


BAE. v7 tov AV borep y éoti SpimuTaros KATTVOV. 


> / > \ > / nm 3 > 4 / ‘ 
aTdp, ov yap exppnow oe, TOV oc’ » THXIa 5 


i ie aa (b) KOP. aan’ éyxovaper, @vopes; ws gota Aadynte vue’ 
: ciwBrov é dace ypnmatwy exe QT AaVTEs 
QUuTOV. 
ex Ges WeVv OUV 0 KNOEM@V pte épeit’ Ev Opa 
meet inte HMEep@V — OPYnY TPLOV Tovnpav 
i err’ avTov, OS KOA@MEVOUS OY noticn Ker. ana 
| orevdmpev, Ovdpes NAUKES, PLY Huépav yEveo- 


Bat. 





ia SS ° : - ‘ 
Ss eee : - i i ~~ 
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(c) ) ME KEpauy g dvativOaréw 
oTOOLT OV TAY EWS" 
KATELT AVEXOV pW’ atroduacnaas 
eis 0€dAuny EwBare Gepunv 
) OntTa XLOor ME TONGTOY eh’ ot — 
Tas Yolpivas apiOwodow. 


(qd) Kav atrnTHs ye OvKnV ViKa, TAUTNS Hiv err (yetpa 
€v dopBea toicr bixactais eEodov nirno’ amroderyr. 
Kav aTroOyncKkar 6 TATHHT® Ow KaTarelrev Tate 
em ixANpoV, 
Khdew hues waxpa Thy Kehadny evrovres Ty duaOnnn 
Kal TH KOYXN TH Tavy ceuvas Tors onMElOLoL 
eTrovan, 
edouev TavTnv baTis dp nuasS avTiBcrHnoas avaTeion. 
Kal TavT avuTrevtOuvor Opawev’ Tav 8 dddwv ovdepui’ 
apyn. 
(€) Kal tadra wév vuv evAdyas’ jv 8 eEeyn 
cin Kat’ dpOpor, nALaoel TOS HALO”, 
€av dé vidn, mpos Td TU KaOnmEvos: 
VovTos, eloet’ Kav eypn wernuBpivos, 


> / ’ 4 / “ / 
oveEels o aT OKAHSC El Gea nobérns TH KUYKNIOL. 


(7) of & ép woei@ Sixafovo’, dde Tpos Tois TevyioLs 
EvpBeBvopévor trucvev. vevorres ELS THV YHV, wOrALS | 
Oomrep of cKobANKES ev Tos KUTTAPOLS KLVOUMEVOL. 
els 6€ THY AAXnV SiatTdy éoper EVTOPWTATOL. 
TAVTA Yap KEVTOOMWED avodpa Kaxtopifopev Blov 
AXXrAA Yap Knhhves ney evow eyxaOnmevor, 
ovK votes Kévtpor, ob MEVOVTES HU@V TOD dopov 
TOV TovoV KaTteaQiovaiv, ob TANALTWPOUMEVOL. 
TOUTO O €or ddyorov Hiv, Hy TIS ATTPATEVTOS WV 
expopy tov picOdv near, THAaSE THS XYopas 
UT Ep 
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UATE KOTWNVY PLHTE NoyxXnY Lnte— 


prvxravav RaBov. 
pee . (a) “The Chorus is the heart . the Coryphaeus the 
ie head.” Explain and criticize this sesh 
(b) What is meant by the Ajon of Comedy ? 

| (c) States the chief differences between Comedy and 
Tragedy in the metrical treatment of the Iambic Trimeter. 
| (d) Explain the terms TapaKkaTanoyn, ara, avTeTrip- 
Yi | pynea. 


O.—THEOCRITUS. 


thie 1. Translate and annotate :— 

(a) @& poi eyo, ri Trade ; ri 6 Svacoos 3; OVX VTaKoves ; 
Trav Baltav arods és KUaTa THVA arebpal, 
airep ros Otvves cxomidtetar “Oris 0 yplTeds. 

Het calka pr roOdva, TO ye Wav TEOV “ov TETUKTAL. 

Ni | Eyva@v Tpav, OKA, MEU LELVALEVM El pirees Me, 

# ovde TO THAEHLAOV rorimagduevor TAATAYNTED, 

me Miah te AXN’ adtos dmad@ Torti Taxes é£euapavbn. 

ele Kal “Arypoww Tarabeéa KOTKLVOMAVTES, 
 mpav Trowohoyevaa TapatBatis, ovvEK eyo pev 
cl brXos eyKermat TY d€ eu OVOP ovoéva TOL). 


(b) é« pev yap XNacioto Sacurpiyos elye TPayoLo 
KVQKOV Sep H LOLOL, VEAS TALL OLO ToToa oo" 
apdt Sé of ctnPecor yépov eapiyyeETo TET NOS 
twats TrAaKep@ poixav & exev ayprehalw 
tae SeEvtepa Kxoptvay, kat w atpépas ele cer apas 
i ae Jupmari werdiowvtt, yerdws S€ ol evyeTO YELAEUS® 


(c) @pot, 67’ od« erexev p’ a parnp Bpayxe exovTa, 
Qs katébuy Trott TW, Kal TaV Sie Teus epiraca, 
al yy TO oTOMA ANS" Epepov O¢ ToL 7) Kpiva evKA, 
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~J 


A 


7 HaKwY atTradav épvOpa TKaTayaw éyouray. 
> \ ‘ \ , 4 Cw , 5 ~ 
ada Ta mev Oépeos, Ta Se yiveTat EV yemuane 


c/ 5 > A an / / / 5 3 
SOT OVK av TOL TadTa hépew dua wdvr eouvad np, 


(cd) TWO UTE OVOIA hépe Hol, Kal Tav Ooriav Kard KOO OV 
aupibess ovk aE@ tv, Téxvov" Hope, Saver Tr OS, 
ddKpv dco’ eOéXNELs" Yorov & od bez Tv yever bar. 
EpTr wes. Dpvyla, Tov pixKov Taiade NaBoica: 
Tav KUv éow KdXEcoY TAV avrelav atoxrakov,— 


(¢) yauB8pos & abavdrev KexXnoerat, of tds” eT OPocav 
Kvodara dwrevovra Spédos dvadynAncacbat. 
€otat 1) Tobr’ auap, ornvixa veBpov &v euvad 
Kapxapodov alverOar day AVKOS OK eOernoen. 
ard, yivat, TUp “ev ToL trp oT00@ eUTUKOY ETTO, 
KayKava 8 aorardbw EUX’ eToLmacar’, #) TaXLovpa, 


\ i / *\ , / ~» x \ > 
i) Bato, i) Cvéu@ Oedovnuevov adop ayepoov. 


, ) ae / /. / > 2. 
(7) @ Bakye, YaXKEov Wy ep arabivod 
\ @ar 5 / 
TLV @O' aveOnKay, 
\ — ; fils / \ ; 
70L Aupakoooas évidpuvrat TEOWPLOTAL TONEL, 
Ot avopl toXira. 
d 
(Owpov yap eLye PnLaTwv) Meuvamévous 
TeXewv érrlyerpa. 
AX ‘ 4 \ , ~ A 9 / . 
TONKA Yap ToTTay Edav Tols macy elrre XKPNTlL Wa 
Heyara yadpis avTO. 





CLASSICAL HUNOURS. (fourth Year). 
PLATO AND A RISTOT LE, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22np :-—AFTERNOON, 2 To 3, 
A.—PLATO, GORGIAS. 


I, Translate, annotate and explain in reference to the 
context :— 
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> \ s 
(4) "Ori got avtix’ av mapa Tatep ol OnpLoupyol TOVT@Y 


\ 
OV eT VETEV 0 TO oKOALOV TOLNTAS, LaT pos TE Kab Taloort- 


pins Kal XPNKAT TLOTNS, Kal ELT Ol T PWTOV Lev 0 Lat pos 


e 6 ~S T ~s 
67. ‘*@ LwKpates, Cara a oe Topytas 


n TOUTOU TEYVY TeEpl TO pmeyloTovV aryalov TOL avépwrrols, 


ov yap €oTlW 


GX 1) Eu. 
(b) >Q. (O ovK ELOWS apa TOU cLOOTOS eV OUK ELOOGL TI- 


Gavwrepos totar, OTAV O PHTWP TOV LaT pov aiOavwrepos 


y. TOUTO cupPatver 7 GNAO TL; 

COP. Todro évrad0d ye cvpBaivet, 

SO. Oveodv cai mept Tas adrXas amdcas Téyvas woau- 
Tws EXEL O PNTwWP Kal 7 pnTopiry ; avTa pmev TA TpaypaTa 
ovdev Sel avTAY Eldeval OWS EXEL, paxarny dé TLVA TEl- 
Gods nupnKéval, WaTE gaiverOat Tois ovK ELooagl AaNAOV 
ELOeVaL TWV ELOOTOD | 

COP. Odxovy 7rordrn pactovn, @ LwK pares, rylryveTal, 
1) MaGovTa Tas aNAaS TEXVAS, ara plav TaVTHy, ponoev 


éXatTovcOar TaV SnmLoupYyer ; 


(c) TH mev ovv lar ply, WOT EP eyo, 1 oyporrouien K0- 
NaKela VTOKELTAL’ TH OE upVaoTiKD KATA TOV avTOV TPO- 
TOV TOUTOY 1) KOMMMTLKN KAKOUPYOS TE ovoa Kal amanda 


KaL AYEVYNS Kat avehevl Epos , oxXnpacw Kal Xpopacw Kal 
NELOTIT! Kal ec Onael ATATWOA, @OTE TOLELY GN OT PLOV 


, 5 ‘ , pm J 
KaAXOS EhEAKOMEVOUS TOU OLKELOV TOU Sia THS YUMVACTLKNS 
age 

(d) QO IL@re, ovK evpt TWY TONTIK@V, Kal TEpUG! Bov- 
NEVvELY re €qretor) 7) vA i ares Kal €de pe 
emiyrn pi cel”, yedora Tapeiyov Kal ovK NTLATAMHY emriwn- 
higev. 47) oty pnde vov pe Kereve eTrivrngpt (fev TOUS 
TapovTas 

> / ara! ¢ al \ 
(ec) el7ré Mol, @ Voxpartes, ToTepoy ce Papev vuVl TTOV- 


Satovta 7) TraiCovTa 3 
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a Bis. ran! ” r. \ ’ / y 
(7) Kal TOVTO apa TIS buGorXoywr KOuWros aAVNP, LOWS 
Ss f nae eae so oe ee O 
ZUKEAOS TLS 7 TaXLKOS. TAPAY@V TW OVvom“AaTL OLa TO 
/ \ \ > ; \ oO \ > / 
miGavoyv TE Kalb TELOTLKOV @vowace miGov, Tovs be &VONTOUS 


/ 
A{LUNTOUS. 


op ‘a \ e / ’ / Rn > : ae” 
(9) Tov ta @Ta KATEAYOTWV AKOVELS TAVTA, ® LwHxKpa- 


TES. 


/ 5 s > , A , ‘ ; 
(h) eyewusacets avOowrrous, of rovTous elaotidKacw ebo- 
a : e ’ f / / \ / 
VOUVTES MY ETEOVMOUL, Kat pacu weyarnv Thy TOoALY Tre. 
t ’ , ed ~ ’ a (gy , a 9 
TOLNKEVAL AUTOVS* OTL O€ OldEL Kal UrovXrOs éotiv bu exeL- 


\ 7 b] , r 
VOUS TOUS TraXaLOUs, OVK aicbavorTat. 


. , Cc \ > , ‘\ x “a , > \ 
(1) érevoav ody adixkw@vTat Tapa Tov OLKATTHV, Ol MEV EX 
A > 4 \ ¢ af am A / 5 / 
THs Actas mapa Tov ‘Paddapavéur, 6 Padapuavéus éxelvous 
> | / ; a) t / \ / ] ? \ fad 
emiatnaas Gearat éxdetou Tip Wuynv, ovK eldo@s drov 
/ > \ / al / ; 7 P , 
€oTiv, AAAA TOANAKLS TOD pEeydrouv Bacir€ws eT LNA Bome- 
3 +A € 3 / 7 3 ww , ~ 
vos 7) AXXOV OTOVOUY Baciréws 4) duvacTou KaTeidev ovdeD 
c \ ae A > \ S / \ ; ~ 
vytes OV TS Wuyi, ara OLAMEMATTLYOMEVHNV KaAL OUABYV 
c \ 3 mn \ > / ra) ¢ / id a 
MecTHY UTO ETTLOpKLOY Kal adiKlas, & éxdoTn nN Twpakis 
y la ’ / > \ / ion / 7 ha ‘ 
avutov €EwpuopEato eis THY Yuyny, Kal TavTAa oKodd bd 
Ion \ b / \ IDA > \ \ \ 
Yrevoous KAb araloveias Kat ovdev EevOd Ota TO AvEU anrn- 
/ / ye ..'%9 \ A ‘ 
Geias TeOpadbav Kai wrod é£ovcias Kal Tpupys Kal UBpews 
\ ’ / ~ / b f \ 
Kal aKpaTias TMV Tpaktewy AguUmpeETpias TE Kal aLoyY POTn- 
/ \ \ 5 IOAN SAS s 
Tos ye“ovoav THv Wruyny elder’ tomy b€ atiuws TAUTNV 
) ; /)\ A A @ i ; rn * 
atreTreprev ev0v THS ppovpas, al wérAXe eAGODCA avaTrH- 


/ / 
val TA TpoTHnKOVTA TaOn. 


2. Illustrate from this dialogue Plato’s attitude towards 
the Athenian democracy and the leading Athenian states- 
man of the past. 


B.—ARISTUTLE, ETHICS. 
1, Translate and explain ;— 


\ \ x \ / 
(4) Ta 6€ Kara Kal Ta Sikata, rrepl dv 4 TOALTLEN OKO- 


MR 
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la ‘ \ \ ; e ca 
melTal, TOAANY exer Svahopav Kal TAAVNV, WATE SoKEel 


; ; 5 , as / / Qa 7 / 
VOM@ LOVOV ELVAal, Pa el d€ py. TolavTNY O€ TLVA TNaVHV 


ever Kal Tayaba dua Td TodXolis ‘cupBaiverr BrABas a 
avTa@v Hon yap TLVEs AT@OVTO OLA TOUTOY, Erepot O€ Ov’ 
avopevav. ayaTnTov ovv TEpl TOLOUT@V Kab €K TOLOUTOV 
NEYOVTAS TAKVAWS Kab TUT@ TAarnO«s évdeikvucbalt, Kal 


nm \ N \ \ > / wn 
Tept TOV Qos él TO TOAD Kal EX TOLOVTMY AEYOVTAS TOLAUTA 


\ / 
Kal cuptrepaiver Oar. 


(b) amopnoee 0 av TIS ri mote Kat BovrovTat rEyelv 


/ / / 5 f / \ s / 
avroécacTov, elmep év Te avToavOpwr@ Kat EV avo pwr @ 
cic kal 6 avTos Adyos eaTiv Oo TOD avOpwrrov. 1 4 ave- 
4 > J “9 ¢/ CS e / > 4 
pw7ros, ovdev Siolcovew' ef 8 ots, 00d’ 7 ayalov. adda 
\ +O\ . >/D 5 rn ) ‘yy’ ” v7 : 
nv ovde T@ ALOLOV ELVval “arXrov ayabov EoTat, €LTEP pnoe 

; \ / “ >) / , 

NEVKITEPOY TO TOAVXPOVLOV TOV épynméepov. miGavwtepov 6 
t ; / \ nM / 5 al 
colcacw ot Llv@aryopevot AEyEerv TEPL avTov, TLbevTEsS EV TY 


a > a / eee @ \ \ ‘ ; 3 
Trav ayabav cvoToLXla TO EV" Obs 6) Kal LrevowwTos EeTa- 
xorovOnoat SoKel. 


; i f ; re / \ > 5) \ 
(c) Te ovy KWALEL Neyervy EvVdalMOVa TOV KAT apeTnHV 

s lot ‘ n~ ’ \ lal t wn 
TENELAV EVEPYOVVYTA KAL TOLS EKTOS ayabois tkavas KEXOp?- 
/ \ . / f ? \ / Pa 
ynwevov pn TOV TUXOVTa Kpovov arra Tererov Biov; H 
/ \ f / e/ \ \ 
mpooGeTeov Kab Bi@copEevov OVT@® KAL TENEUTNTOVTA KATA 

“wy ’ , > \ t aa > \ 

érreidi) TA MEAAOV Ahaves NW ETT, THY EvOAi[O- 


/ 
AOYO? 5 

‘ fh. 0 , , ? 5 
Kab TéeNELOV TLUEMEV TAVTH TTAVT@S. Eb 6 


\ A 
viav 6€ TEXOS 
e / > nm < A / e ¢ ; \ 
oUT@, PakaploUS EPOVMEY TOV Covrwv ois uTap&el Ta EX- 
Oévta, wakaptous &’ avOpwrrovs. 


mye \ ct Ae \ 5 7 \ > , \ \ 
(d) 610 Kal opicovTat Tas apeTas ataGeias Tlvas Kab 


Npewias’ OvK Ev Sé. tt ATAGS AdyouatY, AAA’ OvY OS det 


\ c ¢ Ooam \ c/ \ c/ A Fy A 
val Os 00 bei Kal OTE, Kal doa Gra TrpoaTileTat. 
(e) émel ov TOU METCU TUYElY AKpws YareETOY, KaT@ TOV 
/ \ nm \ , / nr lal 
Sevtepov, padi, TAOVY Ta EAAXLOTA ANTTEOV TOV KAKWV 
~ ‘ a \ / ra / 
ropTo 8 €aTal MadoTAa TOUTOY TOY TpOTTOY OV AEyOHED. 
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(f) on Tote O€ ov KAAaS TODTO AéeyeTaL. Of yap tepl 


Tov ev ToS TADEct Kai Tals Tpakeot AGryou HrTOv Eloe TLIC TOL 


TOV Epywv" OTav ovv dLadwvact Tois KaTa THY ato Onawy, 
Katappovovpevot Kal Tarbes Tpocavatpovaty'” o yap 
weyov. THY noovnv, opOets trot’ edieuevos, amrokXve 
O0KEL TPIS AUTHV WS TOLAUTNY OvaaV GrracaV' TO dtopi Ce 


yap OVK €oTL TOV TONAWD. 


\ J \ >] f e/ x v ) / 

(J) 7 Tercta 67 Evdatmovia airy av el n av@pwrrov, Xa- 
am “A w~ / ; / 2. A&A \ 5 / + | + wn 
Bovoa piKos Biov TéXELoVv' OvdEeV yap aTereS €oTtt THY TIS 

~ / t CG \ a ‘\ yA / / / 5) be 
Evoalpmovias, 0 0€ TOLOUTOS av ein Bios Kpeitt@v 4) KaT 

; e ” ; b ] e/ j / 
avOpwrov' ov yap 7» avOpwros éotiv ottw Biw@cerar, 
WAN 1» Oeiov Vv AUT@ vIrapyer. door be by upepel TOUTE 
ar 1) VELOV TL EV AUTG PKNEL. ‘ADEPEL TOVTO 

A A \ c 5] s : A \ \ vy 
tod auvlerov, TocovTOV Kal 7 EvepyeLa THS KaTA THY AAXnV 


> , 
APETV. 


C.—ARISTOTLE, POETICS. 
1. Translate, explain and critize :— 


(a) » b€ Kkwn@dia éotiy @oTrEp el’Tromev minors davro- 
TEepwy pév, ov pévToe Kata wacav Kakia v, aXAa Tov 
alaxpov éatt TO yedotov pdpiov: Td yap yedotov €or apap- 
THUA TL Kal aloyos arwduvoy Kal ov pOaptixov, oiov edOuvs 
TO Yyedolov TpdTwTrOV aiaypov TL Kal dleoTpaumévov dvev 
oduvns. 


(0) ére éav tis eeERs On pynoes HOtKas Kal AEE Kal 
Olavola ev TeTrolnmevas, ov Troinoe 6 HY THS Tpaywolas 
Epyov, AAA moAvV mMaAXNOY KATAOEETTEPOLS TOUTOLS 
KeYpnuevn Tpaywodla, éyovaa b€ udOov Kal ovaracw Tpay- 
ator, 


> > \ ‘ Y cs \ Pa ‘ 
(¢) €or péev ody 70 hoBepov Kal édeewdv éx THS OWrews 
a a“ / nw 
ylyver Oa, éotiv € Kal é& aitis Ths cvcTdoews TOV Tpay- 
¢ \ wy 7] 
Matov, dTrep éotl TpdTepoyv Kal TroLnTOD dmeivovos. 


——aes 
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/ , \ 5 la Kn ; 
(d) éoriv 8é Tus Kat ovvOeTn eK Tapahoylo pou TOU Oate- 
e 3 n> ~ o n ~ / c \ . 
pou, Olov ev Te Odvacei TH WevoayyeA@’ O wEV Yap TO 
ra b e / Yt Zee e eS \ > / 
Totov ébn yvooerGar 5 ovxX EwWpaKel, TO dé, ws On ExElVOU 


AVAYVWPLOVVTOS Sua TUTOV, ETrOINTE Tapanoyla pov. 


(e) TO ev ov paiver lar TOS NeCET OY TOUT@® TO ib 3 
yeXotlov, TO O€ pepe KOLO aTaVT@V €oTl TOV MEpOV" Kal 
yap pctagmopais Kal YA@TTALS Kal Tois aAXNOLS ElOEot Xpo- 
WEVOS, ATTPETTOS Kat émitndes eri Ta yedola TO AUTO av 
aTrEp yao alto. 

yr a / “- > ~ a r 4 

(f) mp@tov pev <ovv> Ov THS TOLNTLKHS 1] KaTHYOpiA 
> \ na ¢e a > \ ” ‘Y ~ 
ANNA THS VITOKPLTLKYS, ETTEL EOTL mrepiepyacer Pau TOLS 


onpelols Kal pary@oovrTa, 


Virait, Georgics 1V. ; Cicero, De Senectute ; Ovin, Metamorphoses XIII, | 


e 


temark on (a) neque est te fallere quidquam ; (4) non te nullius ; (c) 
haudquaquam ob meritum (giving another reading and interpretation). 


3) 































LATIN. 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. | 


FIRST YEAR. ) 


THurspDAY, APRIL 6TH :—MoRNING,9 TO 12. 
I, VIRGIL. 
Translate :— i 


Verum ubi nulla fugam reperit pellacia, victus , 
In sese redit, atque hominis tandem ore locttus : 
“ Nam quis te, iuvenum confidentissime, nostras 
lussit adire domus’? quidve hinc petis?’’ inquit. Atille: 
“Scis, Proteu, scis ipse ; neque est te fallere quidquam ; 
Sed tu desine velle. Deum praecepta secuti, 
Venimus hinc lapsis quaesitum oracula rebus.’’ 
Tantum effatus. Ad haec vates vi denique multa 
Ardentes oculos intorsit lumine glauco, 
Et graviter frendens, sic fatis ora resolvit : 

“ Non te nullius, exercent numinis irae. 
Magna luis commissa ; tibi bas miserabilis Orpheus 
Haudquaquam ob meritum poenas, ni Fata resistant, 
Suscitat, et rapta graviter pro coniuge saevit. 


Translate, and write brief notes on words printed in italics. 
(a) melior vacua sine regnet in aula, 


») 


(db) aut quo tibi nostri pulsus amor 
(c) at tenuis non gloria, si quem 
numina /zeva sinunt auditque vocatus Apollo 


(e) inmunisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucus 


(f) et gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu Hridanus. | 
(g) spiculaque exacuunt rostris. 
(h) deum namque ire per omnes . 


terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum., 
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3. Sean the following lines, noting any peculiarities : 
ille comam mollis iam tondebat hyacinthi. 
atque Getae atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia. 


non te nullius exercent numinis irae. 


Il. CICERO. 
1. Translate : 

(a) Videtisne, ut apud Homerum saepissime Nestor de virtutibus suis 
nraedicet 2? Tertiamenim iam aetatem hominum vivebat; necerat ei ver- 
endum, ne vera praedicans de se nimis videretur aut insolens aut loquax. 
Etenim, ut ait Homerus, ex ezus linua melle duliscior fluebat oratio. Quam 
ad suavitatem nullis egebat corporg viribus. 

(6) Quid igitur timeam, si aut non miser post mortem, aut beatus 


etiam futurus sum? Quamquam quis est tam stultus, quamvis sit adoles- 


7 
cens, cui sit exploratum, se ad vesperum esse victurum ? 

(c) Audiebam Pythagoram Pythagoreosque, incolas paene nostros, qili 
essent Italici philosophi quondam nominati, numquam dubita3se, quin ex 
nniversa mente divina delibatos animos haberemnus, Demonstrabantur 
mihi praeterea, quae Socrates supremo vitae die de immortalitate animorum 
disseruisset,is,qui esset omnium sapientissimus orac ulo A polliris, iudicatus 


5. (a) Account for the grammatical construction of praedicet, et, videre- 
tur, me lle, viriLus ; timeam, (quam vis) sit - disseruisset, esset, Omnium, (5) 


Comment on Pythagoram Pythagoreosque, delibatos. 


6. Write brief notes on the following names :—VPeétas, Marcellus, Mur- 
cus Atilius, Pisistratus, Tartessii, Duellius, Zeno. 


7. Translate (with comments) : 

Aptid Xenophontem autem moriens Cyrus maior haec dicit: Nolite arbi- 
ltrari, O mihi carissimi filii, me, cum a vobis discesserv, nusquam aut nu] 
um fore. Nec enim, dum eram vobiscum, animum meum videbatis, sed 
eum esse in hoe corpore ex eis rebus quas gerebam intellegebatis. 


[[l. Ovip MgeraMorpPHoskEs XIII 1-622, 


1. Translate : 

(a) Litore Threicio classem religarat Atrides, 
dum mare pacatum, dum uentus amicior esset : 
hic subito, quantus cum uiueret esse solebat, 
exit humo late rupta similisque minanti 
temporis illius uultum referebat Achilles, 
quo ferus iniusto petiit Agamemnona ferro ; 
‘immemoresque’ mei disceditis, ‘ inquit,’ Achiui ? 
obrutaque est mecum uirtuctis gratia nostrae ? 
ne facite! utque meum non sit sine bonore sepulcrum, 


anf? 


placet Achilleos mactata Polyxena mane3! 
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Quote any expressions in this book parallel to Achill 
(6) Nec clipeus uasti caelatus imagine mundi 
conueniet timidae nataeque ad furta sinistrae : 
debilitaturum quid te petis, improbe, munus ? 
quod tibi si populi donauerit error Achiui, 
cur spolieris, erit, non cur metuaris ab hoste, 
‘et fuga, qua sola cunctos, timidissime, ulnCis, 
tarda futura tibi est gestamina tanta trahenti. 
Scan the first wo lines of (4). 


eos manes. 


‘) 


On what grounds does Ulysses argue against Ajax’ 


relationship to 
Achilles being taken into account? Quote any lines you can of the ori- 
ginal, 


3. Illustrate Grimm’s law by any two words, one beir 
of the above passages. 


ig taken from each 
SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY.—THE PUNIG WARS. 


THurspDAY, APRIL 6TH :—2 To 3 P.M. 


ad , 
Write upon any four of the following subjects 
|. The City of Carthage and the Carthaginian Kmpire, 
2. The first Roman fleet and naval battle. 


3. A brief sketch of Hannibal’s march from New Carth 


age to Cannae, 
with dates. 


4. Battle of Metaurus. 


5. Events corresponding to the following dates :—B, O. 251, 241, 216 
202, 146. Geographical position of Syracuse, Panormus, 


Rhegium, 
Aegates Insulae, Ecnomus, Capua, Placentia. 


LATIN COMPOSITION AND UNSEEN. 


FIRST YEAR. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6TH :—3 To 5.30 P.M. 
Translate :— 


(1) He said that the consul whom you had seen would soon se 
to the town where you were born. 


t out 
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| (2) I lived four years at Ephesus and two at Philippi. 
(3) Do not ask me for money. 
ia | (4) I was persuaded by the enemy to lead them to Athens. 
r (5) Why do we neglect the counsels of Tullius, our noble consul ? 

ii 7 (6) He asked me why | had come and when I was going to set out. 
ae (7) He said that you might come, but that you ought to have asked 
. him to go with you. 

(8) Did Gaius send for you or Balbus ? 

(9) This is more prudent than courageous, 

(10) He repented of his folly. 
(11) The Germans were of great service to Ceasar. 
| Hi (12) It is of great importance to me that I should be forgiven. 
FF (13) Our parents must be obeyed. 


For Unseen Translation. 


Ab Lentulo, Cethego, Statilio, item Cassio postulant jusjurandum. Ce- 
teri nihil suspicantes dant, Cassins semet breui uenturum pollicetur, ac 
paulo ante legatos ex urbe proficiscitur, Lentulus cum his T, Uoltur- 
cium quendam Crotoniensem mittit, ut Allobroges prius quam Tomum 
pergerent cum Catilina data atque accepta fide societatem confirmarent. 
Me Ipse Uolturcio litteras ad Catilinam dat, quarum exemplum infra scriptum 
nt est. ‘Quis sim ex eo quem ad te misi cognosces. Fac cogites in quanta 
calamitate sis, et memineris te uirum esse ; consideres quid tuae rationes 
postulent ; auxilium petas ab omnibus, etiam ab infimis.’ Ad hoc mandata 
uerbis dat; cum ab Senatu hostis iudicatus sit quo consilio seruitia 
repudiet ? in urbe parata esse quae iusserit; ne cunctetur ipse propius 


accedere. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
LATIN. 
eee) 3 THURSDAY, APRIL 6TH :—MOoRNING, 9 To 12. 


I. CicerRo’s FOURTH VERRINE. 
is, 1. Translate :— 


Non possum disposite istum accusare, si cupiam: opus est non solum 


ingenio, uerum etiam artificio quodam singulari. Unum hoe crimen uidetur 
eit i esse et a me pro uno ponitur; plura sunt, sed ea quo pacto distinguere ac 


separare possim, nescio. «st pecuniarum captarum, quod signum ab socils 
pecuniae magnae sustulit: est peculatus, quod publicum populi Romani 
signum, de praeda hostium captum, positum imperatoris nostri nomine, 


\ 
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non dubitauit auferre : est maiestatis, quod imperii nostri, gloriae, rerum 
gestarum monumenta euertere atque asportare ausus est ; est crudelitatis, 
quod in hominem innocentem, in socium uestrum atque amicum noaum et 
singulare supplicii genus excogitauit. illud uero quid sit iam non queo 
dicere, quo nomine appellem nescio, qzod in C. Marcelli statua. 


2. Explain briefly the following :— 


(a) gramineas hastas. 

(6) illud T. Flamininus ita ex aede sua sustulit, ut in Capitolio, hoc 
est, in terrestri domicilio [ouis poneret, 

(c) Mystagogos, 

(d) quid ut pictam Coos? Supply the words understood. 

(e) tametsi Peducaeus eorum laudatione iam non uteretur. 

(7) vasa collegerat. 

(g) ostiatim. 


(A) nimirum ut hic nomen suum comprobauit, sic ille cognomen. 
Who is referred to here? 


Il. Horace, Seuectrep Opkgs. 
l. Translate : 
(a) Expertus vacuum Daedalus aera 
pennis non homini datis : 
perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
Nil mortalibus arduum est. 
Caelum ipsum petimus stultitia, neque 
per nostrum patimur scelus 
iracunda Iovem ponere fulmina. 
Write notes on Laedalus, non datis avd perrupit .... . labor. 
Scan the third line, remarking on any peculiarity, 
(d) lustum ac tenacem propositi virum 
non civium ardor prava iubentinm, 
non vultus instantis tyranni 
mente quatit solida, neque Auster, 
dux inquieti turbidus Hadriae, 
nec fulminantis magna manus [ovis. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
impavidum ferient ruinae. 
Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
enisus, arces attigit igneas: 
quos inter Augustus recumbens 
purpureo bibet ore nectar. 
Hac arte: What quality is the poet describing here? Give the 
grammatical construction of propositi, mente, arcis. Explain the epithets 
igneas and purpureo. 
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°) Diffugere nives ; redeunt iam gramina campis 


( 


~ 


arboribusque comae : 

mutat terra vices; et decrescentia ripas 
flumina praetereunt : 

Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
ducere nuda choros. 

[mmortalia ne speres, monet annus et almum 


quae rapit hora diem. 
2. Describe the metre of each of these extracts. 


3. Write a brief note on each of the following : 
(a) Maecenas atavis edite regibus. 
(6) saeculum Pyrrbae. 
(c) fratres Helenae. 
(d) audax perpeti. 
(e) Cyclopum officinas. 
(f) Tempe. 
(7) tempora populea fertur vinxisse corona. 
(hk) Catonis nobile letum. 
(7) integer vitae. 


(k) favete linguis. 
MJ. Quintinian X., §§ 37-131, 


1. Translate :— 

Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoe opus ‘Sophocles atque Euripidesi 
quorum in dispari dicendi via uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos quaeri- 
tur. Idque ego sane, quoniam ad praesentem materiam nihil pertinet, in- 
sudicatum relinquo. Illud quidem nemo non fateatur necesse est, iis, qu 
se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe fore Enripiden. Namque is et 
sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas et cothurnus et sonus 
Sophoclis videtur essa sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi et senten- 
tiis densus et in iis, quae « sapientibus tradita sunt, paene ipsis par, et di- 
cendo ac respondendo cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparan- 
dus; in affectibus vero cum omnibus mirus tum in iis, qui miseratione 
constant, facile praecipuus est. 


(6) Quorum ego virtutes plerasque arbitror similes, consilium, ordinem, 
dividendi, praeparandi, probandi rationem, omnia denique quae sunt in- 
ventionis. In eloquendo est aliqua diversitas ; densior ille hic copiosior, 
ille coneludit astrictius hic latius, pugnat ille acumine semper hic frequen- 
ter et pondere, illi nihil detrahi potest buic nihil adiici, curae p us in illoin 
hoc naturae. 
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Il, Translate, with any necessary explanations :— 

(1) Sed non quidquid ad aliquam partem scientiae pertinet, protinus 
ad faciendam opdo.v, de qua loquimur, accommodatum. 

(2) Aratus ab Iove incipiendum putat. 

(3) Admirabilis in suo genere Theocritus. 

(4) Raro adsurgit Hesiodus. 

(6) Ennium sicut sacros vetustate lucos adoremus. 

(6) In comoedia maxime claudicamus. 

(7) Ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero valde placebit. 


(8) Lucanus ardens et concitatus et sententiis clarissimus. 


IIl. Write down the meaning of pedestris oratio, ordo a grammaticis 
datus, regnare in iudicits, aureo plectro donandus, secundas deferre, omnem 
vitae imaginem expressit (Menander), calcaribus egere, summa in excolendis 
operibus manus, palaestrae quam pugnae magis aecommodatus. 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
SECOND YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 6TH:—2 To 3 P.M. 


(Not more than siz question to be answered—three from 
each division of the paper.) 


A, 


1. Sketch the condition of affairs in Rome and the civil troubles at the 
beginning of this period. 


2. What were the objects for which the Sempronian laws were enacted ? 
Give the chief provisions of these laws. 


3. Give a leading event of each of the following years :—B. C. 102, 88 
83, 67, 63, 53, 48, 31 
] ? ) ’ at ° 


4. Give an account of the Mithridatic war during the period in which 
Lucullus was in command of the Roman Army. 


5. Give the chief events in Cicero’s life after his recall from exile (B.C. 
57) til) his death. 
B, 
|. Show by reference to the various forms of literary composition how 
the want of originality commonly charged against Latin Literature was 
the outcome of the Roman national character. 


Ll 
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2. Write a brief note on each co the following :-—Propertius, Seneca, 


Quintilian, Naevius, Catullus, Pawvius, Lucretius, Varro. 
7 | > | ; 


3. Sketch the general characteritics of the literature of the Augustan 


age. 


4. Give a short account of the origin and growth of Satire. 





SECOVD YEAR. 
LATIN PROSE COMPOSITIOT AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
TaurRspAY, APRL 6TH :—3 TO 5.30 P.M, 


l. 
Translate into Latin: 


a4 


If they come to see you, tell bem to wait until I arrive. 


2. You ought to have done this whether you wished to or not. 


at the whole 


ws 


country was in the hands of the aemy. 


3. He persuaded them not to ntreat, and warned them th 


nc man that came in their way; for the 


4. The Macedonians spared 
allthe inhabitants (those excepted who had 


king had given orders to kill 
sheltered themselves in the temps) and to fire Tyre on every side. 


5. The general then summoneda council of war and spoke thus: (Or. 


Abl.) “We must now decide wiether it is to our advantage to hold our 
position or to retreat while we stil have the opportunity. The reinforce- 
we have so long expected have not arrived, and for my 
But I know we can trust 


ments which 
part J believe we are no match br the enemy. 
the courage and endurance of oir men, and, if it is your wisb, I am pre- 
pared to hold out as long as posible. Tell me plainly your opinion, for | 
shall do nothing without your aproval.” 


Il. 


Translate into English : 


Sed praeterita omittamus : hme unum diem, tmum, inquam, hodiernum 
diem, hoc punctum temporis, qto loquor, defende, si potes. Cur armato- 
rum corona senatus saeptus es? cur me tui satellites cum gladiis au- 
diunt? cur valvae concordiae mn patent ? cur homines omnium gentium 
maxime barbaros, cum sagittis educis in forum? Praesidii sui causa se 
tacere dicit. Non igitur miliensperire est melius quam in sua civitate sine 
armatorum praesidio non posse vivere? Sed nullum est istud, mibi crede: 





praesidium: caritate te et benevolentia ci 
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vium saeptum oportet esse, non 


armis. Hripiet et extorquebit tibi ista populus Romanus, utinam salvis 


nobis ! sed quoquo modo nobiscum egeris, dum istis consiliis uteris, non 
potes, mihi crede, esse diuturnus. 





SESSIONAL EXAMINA TIONS, 1899. 


THIRD YEAR. 
LATIN. 


Terenck, Phormio. Pury, Letters, Books I. II, Martiau, Select 


F 


(4 


(¢) 


(d) 


Kipigrams. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 6rH :—MOoRNING, 9 To 12. 


I. TERENCE. 


Translate with comments :— 


Date operam, adeste aequo animo per silentium, 
ne simili utamur fortuna, atque usi sumus 

quom per tumultum noster grex motus loco est : 
quem actoris virtus nobis restituit locum, 
bonitasque vostra adiutans atque aequanimitas. 


Loquarne? incendam: taceam? instigem: purgem me? la- 
terem lavem, 

Eheu me miserum: quom mihi paveo, tum A ntipho me excruciat 
animi : 

eius me miseret: ei nune timeo: is nunc me retinet: nam abs- 
que €o esset, 

recte ego mihi vidissem : et senis essem ultus iracundiam : 

aliquid conrasissem, atque hinc me conicerem protinam in pedes. 


pa, Nam iam adulescenti nihil est quod suscenseam, 

si illum minus norat; quippe homo iam grandior, 

pauper, Cui opera vita erat, ruri fere 

se*continebat ; ibi agrum de nostro patre 

colendum habebat : saepe interea mihi senex 

narrabat, se hunc negligere cognatum suum: 

at quem virum ? quem ego viderim in vita optumum. 

GE. Videas te atque illum, ut narras, 


oH. Di vostram fidem, quam saepe forte temere 

eveniunt quae non audeas optare? Offendi adveniens, 
quocum volebam atque ut yolebam, collocatam filiam. 
(Juod nos ambo opere maxumo dabamus operam ut fieret, 
sine nostra cura maxima, sua cura haec sola fecit. 
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2. Determine the metre of each of these passages. 


3. Write brief notes on: 
(a) prologus; ars musica; grex; rellatum ; ilicet; faxo; cantor; 
edepol ; asymbolum ; repudium. 
(b) advorsum stimulum calces. 
(c) scisti uti foro. 
(d) scribam dicam. 
(e) quid te futurum est ? 
(/) ubi in mentem eius adventi venit. 
ig) Di tibi omnes id quod es dignus duint, 
(hy) ‘actum,’ aiunt, ‘ne agas.’ ’ 


(i) Homo confidens! qui illum di omnes perduint. 


Il. PLiny. 


4. Translate, with notes on italicized words :— 

(a) Mirum est quam singulis diebus in urbe ratio aut constet aut cons- 
tare videatur, pluribus cunctague non constet. nam si quem interroges 
‘hodie quid egisti?’ respondeat ‘ officio togae virilis interfui, sponsalia aut 
nuptias frequentavi, ille me ad s?gnandum testimentum, ille in advoca- 
tionem, ille in consilium rogavit.’ 

(6) Iacturam gravissimam feci, si ¢actwra dicenda est tanti viri 
amissio : decessit Corellius Rufus, et quidem sponte, quod dolorem meum 
exulcerat. est enim luctuosissimum genus mortis quae non ex nalura nec 
fatalis videtur. 

(c) Post aliquot annos insigne atque etiam memorabile populi 
Romani oculos spectaculum exhibuit publicum funus Vergine Ruf, 
maximi et clarissimi civis, perinde felicis. perfunctus est tertio consulawu, 
ut summum fastigium privalt hominis inpleret, cum principis, noluisset. 
Caesares quibus suspectus atqne etiam invisus virtutibus fuerat evasit, 
reliquit incolumem optimum atque amicissimum, tamquam ad hunc ipsum 
honorem publici funeris reservatus. 

(d) sequuntur auditores actoribus similes conducti et redempti: 
manceps convenitur: in media basilica tam palam sportulae quam in 
triclinio dantur: ex iudicio pari mercede transitur. inde iam non inurbane 
copokAeic vocantur: isdem Latinum nomen inpositum est daudzcent. 


5. Write explanatory notes on the following words or phrases : 
euripus : cubiculum: jovoeior : 
otiosum: quadruplex iudicium : 

clepsydra: amici mei viderint: 

climactericum tempus. 


ee ie ated 


: LATIN, 


—y 
Or 
ote) 


If. Marrrat, 
6. Translate :— 
(2) O mihi post nullos, Ivli, memorande sodales, 
Si quid longa fides Canaque iura valent, 
Bis iam paene tibi consul tricesimus instat, 
Kt numerat paucos vix tua vita dies. 
Non bene distuleris videas quae posse negari 


) 
Kt solum hoc ducas, quod fuit, esse tuum. 


(6) Par scelus admisit Phariis Antonius armis 
Abscidit vultus ensis uterque sacros. 
Illud, laurigeros ageres cum lasta triumphos, 
Hoc tibi, Roma, caput, cum loquereris, erat. 
Antoni tamen est peior, quam causa Pothini : 
Hic facinus domino praestitit, ille sibi. 


(c) Cappadocum saevis Antistius occidit oris 
Rusticus. O tristi crimine terra nocens! 
Rettulit ossa sinu cari Nigrina mariti 
oS 
Kt questa est longas non satis esse vias : 
Cumque, daret sanctam tumulis, quibus invidet, urnam 
jue, »Q ; ; 
Visa sibi est rapto bis viduata viro. 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THIRD YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 6TH :—2 To 3 P.M. 
(Not more than three questions in each part are to be atlempted. 
A 
|. Describe the early settlement of Rome. 


2. Distinguish the different orders of the state: patricians, clients, 
plebeians and slaves. 


3. What are the main sources for determining the early history of Rome ? 


4, Name, and briefly describe (with dates), the laws passed to alleviate 
the condition of the poor. 


5. Give an account of the capture of Rome by the Gauls. 


Sa Se : pos 
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B. 


Aulus Gellius, 


l. Say a few words about the following Latin authors: 
Claudian, VCatullus, Tibullus, Cornelius Nepos, Velleius Paterculus. 


9 Enumerate the works of Ovid and Terence. 


ads 


2 jive a short accouut of the classical authors of the Silver age. 


4, Enumerate the rhetorical and philosophic writings of Cicero. 


Literature in the 3rd century and 


5. Account for the decline of Latin 
mention any writers of the period. 





SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
THIRD YEAR. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


THuRspAY, APRIL 6TH :— AFTERNOON, 9 TO 5.30. 


1. Translate into Latin:— 
the younger brother of Tiberius, thinking he 


Ten years after, Caius, 
forward laws to upset the 


ought to avenge his brother’s death, brought 
The people had not forgotten the death of Tiberius, 


whole constitution. 
lecting Caius 


and all the power of the senators could not prevent their e 
tribune of the plebs. But Tiberius had proposed his laws because he pitied 
the common people; Caius proposed his in order that he might the more 
easily satisfy his desire for revenge. He was also accused of aiming at 
kingship. for two years he delivered many speeches before the people, 
and continued to propose such laws as might lessen the senate’s power. 


2. Translate into. English :— 

is haec oratio habenda aut cum imperita multi- 
audacius paullo de studiis 
In 


Et quoniam non est nob 
tudine aut in aliquo conventu agrestium : 


humanitatis, quae et mihi et vobis nota et jucunda sunt, disputabo. 


M. Catone, iudices, haec bona, quae videmus, divina et egregia, ipsius 
scitote esse propria: quae non numquam requirimus, ea sunt omnia non 4 
Fuit enim quidam summo ingento vir, Zeno, 
cuius inventorum aemuli Stoici nominantur. Huius sententia sunt et 
praecepta eiusmodi : sapientem gratia numquam moveri, numquam culus- 


quam delicto ignoscere : neminem misericordem esse, nisi stultum et levem : 
i: solos sapientes esse, Si distortis- 


natura, sed a magistro. 


viri non esse neque exorari neque placar 
simi sint, formosos ; si mendicissimi, divites ; siservitutem serviant, reges - 
nos autem, qui sapientes non sumus, fugitivos, exules, hostes, insauos 
denique esse dicunt : omnia peccata esse paria ; omne delictum scelus esse 
nefarium, nec minus delinquere eum, qui gallum gallinaceum, cum opus 
non fuerit, quam eum, qui patrem suffocaverit: sapientem nihil opinari, 
nullius rei paenitere, nulla in re falli, sententiam mutare numquam. 




































LATIN, 
FOURTH YEAR, 
LA'TIN. 


JUVENAL, Satires : Livy, Book V.; TisuLius, Selections. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 6TH :—Mornine@, 9 To 12 


I. JUVENAL. 
l. Translate with brief notes :— 


(a) pauci dignoscere possunt 
Vera bona atque illis multum diversa. 

(4) Ergo supervacua haec aut perniciosa petuntur 
Propter quae fas est genua incerare deorum. 
(Give the MS. reading and various emendations.) 


(c) Unus Pellaeo iuveni non sufficit orbis. 

(d) Sed facilis cuivis rigidi censura cachinni. 

(¢) Eloquium ac famam Demosthenis aut Giceronis 
incipit optare et totis quinquatribus optat, 
quisque adhue uno paream colit asse Minervam 
quem sequitur custos angustae vernula capsae. 


(f) Nec tamen Antiochus, nec erit mirabilis illic 
aut Stratocles aut cum molli Demetrius Haemo: 
natio comoeda est. rides, maiore cachinno 
concutitur ; flet, silacrimas eonspex it amici, 
nec dolet; igniculum brumae si tempore poscas, 
accipit endromidem ; si dixeris «‘ aestuo,” sudat. 


2. Translate with explanatory notes on words printed in ttalics ; 


(a) Prodita laxabant portarum claustra tyrannis 
iuvenes ipsius Consulis et quos 
magnum aliquid dubia pro libertate deceret, 
quod miraretur cum Coclite Mucius et quae 
imperii fines Tiberinum virgo natavit. 


(b) Dicas hic forsitan : ‘ unde 
ingenium par materiae ? unde illa priorum 
scribendi quodcumque animo flagrante liberet 
simplicitas “ cuius non audes dicere nomen? 
quid refert dictis ignoscat Mucius an non? ” 
pone 7igillinum, taeda lucebis in illa, 

qua stantes ardent, qui fixo pectore fumant, 
et latum media sulcum deducit harena.’ 
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Give different readings and interpretations of the last line: et datum 


re as Rarena. 


II.» Livy. 

3. Translate :— 
(a) quid illos aliud aut tum timuisse creditis aut hodie turbare velle 
inum, quam dissolvendae maxime tribuniciae potes- 
hercule tamquam artifices improbi opus quaerunt ; 


nisi concordiam ord 
tatis rentur esse’? sic 

quippe semper aegri aliquid esse in re publica volunt, ut sit, ad cuius 
curationem a vobis adhibeantur. utrum enim defenditis an inpugnatis 
plebem ? utrum militantium adversaril estis an causam agitis? nisi forte 
hoe dicitis: ‘quidquid patres faciunt displicet, sive illud pro plebe sive 
contra plebem est.’ 

(}) Tam ludi Latinaeque instauratae erant, iam ex lacu Albano aqua 
emissa inagros, Veiisque fata adpetebant. igitur fatalis dux ad excidium 
illius urbis servandaeque patriae, M. Furius Camillus, dictator dictus 
magistrum equitum P, Cornelium Scipionem dixit. omnia repente mu- 
taverat imperator mutatus ; alia spes, alius animus hominum, fortuna quo- 
que alia urbis videri. omnium primum in eos, quia Veiis in illo pavore 
fugerant, more militari animadverut, effecitque ne hostis maxime timen- 


dus militi esset. 


(c) Simul ab religione animos remiserunt, integrant seditionem tri 
| } buni plebis; incitatur multitudo in omnes principes, ante alios in Camil- 
2 (Cee lum: eum praedam Veientanam publicando sacrandoque ad nihilum 

redegisse. absentes ferociter increpant ; praesentium, cum se ultro iratis 
offerrent, verecundiam habent. simul extrahi rem ex eo anno viderunt, 
tribunos plebis latores legis in annum eosdem reficiunt ; et patres hoc 
idem de intercessoribus legis adnisi. 


4 Write explanatory notes on :— 


(1) dissolvendae . .. potestatis esse (Ext. a) (2) ludi Latinaeque, fatalis ad 
excidium .... servandae patriae, more militari (Ext. 3b). 


III. C. TrsuLLus SELECTIONS. 
1. Translate :— 
(a) Elysios olim liceat cognoscere campos 
Lethaeamque ratem Cimmeriosque lacus, 
cum mea rugosa pallebunt ora senecta 
‘ et referam pueris tempora prisca senex. 
atque utinam uano nequicquam terrear aestu, 
languent ter quinos sed mea membra dies. 
at vobis Tuscae celebrantur numina lymphae 
et facilis lenta pellitur unda mauu. 





= a eS _ 


or 


~I 
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vivite felices, memores et vivite nostri, ce 
siue erimus seu nos fata fuisse uelint. 

interea nigras pecudes promittite Diti 

et niuei lactis pocula mixta mero. 


(5) Tum fiscella leui detexta est uimine iunci, 
raraque per nexus est uia facta sero. 
O quotiens illo uitulum gestante per agros 
dicitur occurrens erubuisse soror : 
oO quotiens ausae, caneret dum ualle sub alta, 
rumpere mugitu carmina docta boues. 


W hat episode is alluded to here ? 


2. Explain :— 

(a) Ima uidebatur talis illudere palla. 

(6) Laudandae deae. 

(c) Unda sub aestivum non adeunda canem. 

(2) Temperet annosum Marcia lympha merum. 

(e) Laus magna tibi tribuetur in uno 
corpore seruato restituisse duos, 

(7) Appulso tela sonat latere. 


(7g) Fictaque Cumana lubrica terra rota, 


B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
THurSpAY, APRIL 6, 1899:—2 To 3 P.M. 
1. Discuss the steps by which Augustus developed the principate. 
2. How were Spain and Gaul divided under the early empire. 


» 


3. What do you know of L. Cornelius Balbus, Boadicea, Seribonia 
. ? , | 
Cassius Uhaerea, L. Quirinius, Gessius Florus, P. Ostorius Scapula; 
Poppaea Sabina Rubellius Plautus, Julius Sacrovir. 
) ? 


4. Explain with examples where necessary the terms procurator, legatus 
Caesaris pro praetore, sexviri Augustales, vigintiviratus, monumentum 
Ancyranum, consors imperii, delatores, decurio, fiscus, amici Caesaris. 


5. Give a genealogical tree showing the connection between the 
various members of the imperial family who became emperors till 69. - 


6. What authority did the Senate retain under Augustus ? 
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FOURTH YEAR—LATIN. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 6TH :—3 TO 5,30 P.M. 
FOR LATIN PROSE. 

The Dictator, as soon as he arrived, ordered the lictors to seize Fabius, 
who took refuge among the veterans; and after a long struggle the lat- 
ter was obliged to let matters stand over till the next day. Meantime, 
‘Fabius fled to Rome and appeared before the Senate to tell his story. But 
Papirius pursuing him, entered the Senate house and ordered the lictors 
to arrest him. A scene of great violence followed; and at length the 
Dictator was obliged to yield to the wishes of both Senate and people. 
But the pardon he granted was forced and ungracious, and on his return 
to the camp he found the army ripe for mutiny and unwilling to fight. 
Then even his stubborn will gave way ; he found it necessary to curb his 





angry temper, and adopt gentler manners; till at length, having re 
covered the good-will of the soldiery, he again attacked the enemy and 
again defeated them. 
A. FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
THE GARDEN OF EpEN. 
Parte alia speluncae et saxea tecta recessus 
dant gelidos ; quibus immissis uaga uitis habenis 
purpureas largitur opes serpitque racemis 
luxuriosa. cadunt latices cum murmure cliuis, 
dum liguor aut uarius dilabitur aut lacus anim 
excipit : hic ripis quas myrtea silua coronat 
lucidius uitro speculum mirantibus offert. 
nec concentus abest auium: uernaeque uolantes, 
quae fragrant quod ager quod lucus odorifer, aurae 
irrequieta cient folia ad nnmerumque figurant 
dum Pan omnipotens Horaeque et Gratia simplex 
nexae per choreas inducunt purpureum uer. 
non ager, Enna, tuus qua flaua Proserpina, flores 
dum resecat, Diti fos pulcrior ipsa resectast— 
unde illae Cereri lacrimae atque exercita curis 
orbe pererrato uestigia——nec tua, Daphne, 
propter Orontaeum flumen laetissima silua, 
nec fons Castaliae Musarum instinctus amore 
Edeni poterat contendere mollibus hortis. 


B THE STYLE OF THE ORATOR M. CALIDIUS. 

Cum a nobis paulo ante dictum sit, tria uideri esse, quae orator efficere 
deberet, ut doceret, ut delectaret, ut moueret; duo summe tenuit, ut et 
rem illustraret disserendo et animos eorum, qui andirent, deuinciret uolup- 
tate. Aberat tertia illa laus, qua permoueret atque incitaret animos, quam 
plurimum pollere diximus, nec erat ulla uis atque contentio, siue consilio, 
quod eos, quorum altior oratio actioque esset ardentior, furere et bacchari 
arbitraretur, sive quod natura non esset ita factus, sive quod non con- 
suesset sive quod non posset. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
I, Translate :— 

Quid ais, Eruci? tot praedia, tam pulchra, tam fructuosa Sex, 
Roscius filio suo relegationis ac supplicii gratia colenda ac tuenda 
tradiderat? Quid ? hoc patres familias, quid liberos habent, praeser- 
tim homines illius ordinis ex munic ipiis rusticanis, nonne optatissinum 
sibi putant esse, filios suos rei familiari maxime servire et in prae 
diis colendis operae plurimum studiique consumere ? An amandarat 
hune sic, ut esset in agro ac tautummodo aleretur ad villam ? ut coms 
modis omnibus careret ? Quid? si constat hunc non modo colendi- 
praediis praefuisse, sed certis fundis patre vivo frui solitum esse, ta- 
menne haec vita a te rusticana relégatio atque amandatio appellabi- 
tur? Videsne. Eruci, quantum distet argumentatio tua ab re ipsa 
atque a veritate ? Qnod consuetudine patres faciunt, id quasi novum- 
reprehendis ; quod benevolentia fit, id odio factum criminaris ; quod 
honoris causa pater filio suo concessit, id-eum supplicii causa  fecisse 
dicis, 


II. Translate and comment on oa 


(1) Longo intervallo iudicium inter sicarios hoc primum committitur, 
cum interea caedes indignissimae m: aximaeque factae sunt. 

(2) Verum ego forsitan propter multitudinem patronorum in grege 
adnumerer, te pugna Cannensis accusatorem sat bonum fecit, Multos 
cCaesos non ad Trasumenum lacum, sed ad Servilium vidimus ? 
quis ibinon.est vulneratus férro Ph ry gio. 

(3) Itaque mandati constitutum est ludicium, non minus turpe quam 
furti, credo propterea quod, quibus in rebus ipsi interesse non possumusys 
in iis operae nostrae vicaria fides amicorum supponitur, quam qui laedit, 
oppugnat omnium commune praesidium et, quantum in ipso est, distur- 
bat vitae societatem, 


III. Write down the meaning of officiosus, honoris causa aliquem 
nominare, nomen deferre, decurionum decretum, insutus in culleum 
sectores, Cassiani iudices, me dius fidius palmae lemiscatae, authep 
sa, Stragula vestis, reduviam curare. 


IV. Translate :-— 


Hither (a). 


Quod si non modo tu, sed quisquam fuisset, qui me Pompeii 


. 








a 
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minus liberali responso perterritum a turpissimo consilio revocaret, 
quod unus tu facere maxime potuisti, aut occubuissem honeste aut 
victores hodie viveremus. Hic mihi ignosces: me enim ipsum multo 
magis accuso, deinde te quasi me alterum; et simul meae culpa, 
socium quaero, ac si restituor, etiam minus videbimur deliquisse, 
abs teque certe, quoniam nullo nostro, tuo ipsius beneficio diligemur, 
Quod te cum Gulleone scribis de privilegio locutum, est aliquid, sed 
multo est melius abrogari: si enim nemo impediet, quid est firmius ? 
sin erit, qui ferri non sinat, idem senatus consulto intercedet. Nec 
quicquam aliud opus est abrogari : nam prior lex nos nihil laedebat; 
quam si, ut est promulgata, Jaudare voluissemus aut, ut erat negle- 
genda, neglegere, nocere omnino nobis non potuisset. Hie mihi 
primum menm consilium defuit, sed etiam obfuit. Caeci, caeci, in- 
quam, fuimus in vestitu mutando, in populo rogando, quod, nisi 
nominatim mecum agi coeptum esset, fieri perniciosum fuit. Sed 
pergo praeterita ; verum tamen ob hane causam, ut, si quid agetur, 
legem illam, in qua popularia multa sunt, ne tangatis. 


or alternatively (b) 
Reliqua sunt eius. modi, ut meum consilium saepe re: 

prebendam, quod non aliqua ratione ex hoc negotio emerserim : O 
rem minime aptam meis moribus! O illud verum Epool rls ! Dices 
‘quid adhuc.? nondum enim in negotio versaris.’? Scio, et puto 
molestiora restare; etsi haec ipsa fero equidein fronte, ut puto, et 
voltu bellissime, sed angor intimis sensibus: ita multa vel iracunde 
vel insolenter vel in omni genere stultitiae insulse, adroganter et dic- 
untur ét tacentur cotidie. Quae non quo te celem non perscribo, sed 
quia duvoekeiNnTAa sunt ; itaqgue admirabere meam Badvtrnra, cum 
salvi redierimus : tanta mihi #e€A€TH huius virtutis datur. Ergo haec 
quoque hactenus; etsi mihi nihil erat propositum ad scribendum, 
quia, quid ageres, ubi terrarum esses, ne suspicabar quidem, nec 
hercule umquam tam diu ignarus rerum mearum fui, quid de 
Caesaris, quid de Milonis nominibus actum sit: ac non modo nemo 
sed ne rumor quidem quisquam, ut sciremug, in re publica quid ager- 
etur. Qua re si quid erit, quod scias de iis rebus, quas putabis scire 
me velle, per mihi gratum erit, si id curaris ad me perferendum, 
Quid est praeterea? nihil sane nisi illud: valde me Athenae delec- 
tarunt, turbae dumtaxat et urbis ornamentum et hominum amores in 
te et in nos quaedam benevolentia. 
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V. Translate and éxplain :— 
(1) Placet enim Hector jlle mihi Naevianus, qui non tantum 
‘ Jaudari’ se laetatur, sed addit etiam ‘a laudato viro. 


(2) Itaque, quoniam vestrae cautiones infirmae sunt, Graeculam 
tibi misi cautionem chirographi mei. 

(3) Quo die haee scripsi, Drusus erat de praevaricatione a tribunis 
aerariis absolutus, in Summa, quattuor sententiis, cum senatores et 
equites damnassent. 


(4) Kius testamentum deporto Ciceronum signis obsignatum cohor- 
tisque praetoriae ; fecit palam te ex libella, me ex teruncio. 


VI. (a) What opinion have you formed of Cicero’s character from 
the letters you have read ? Illustrate your answer, if possible, by 
quotations and references. 


(6) Describe Cicero’s attitude to Caesar and Pompey at the 
‘various stages of their respective careers, 


Il. HORACK EPISTLES. 


l. Translate :— 
Cras nato Caesare festus 
dat veniam Somnumque dies: impune licebit 
aestivam sermone benigno tendere noctem. 
Quo mihi fortunam, si non conceditur uti ? 
Parcus ob heredis curam nimiumque severus, 
adsidet insano: potare et spargere flores 


incipiam, patiarque vel inconsultus haberi. 


Remark on the construction of Jortunam. Discuss other readings jor 
luna and fortunae. 
Explain briefly the relation of this passage to the context. 


2. Translate with explanatory notes : 


Alter, in obsequium plus aequo pronus et imi 
derisor lecti, sic nutum divitis horret, 

Sic iterat voces et verba cadentia tollit, 

ut puerum saevo credas dictata magistro 

reddere, vel partes mimum tractare secundas ; 
alter rixatur de lana Saepe caprina, 

propugnat nugis armatus ; ‘*Scilicet, ut non 

‘‘ sit mihi prima fides, et, vere quod placet, ut non 
 acriter elatrem, pretium aetas altera sordet,”? 
Ambigitur quid enim ? Castor sciat, an Dolichos plus ; 
Brundisium Minuci meiius via ducat an Appi. 
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‘ollowing philosophe rs and the schools of 


3. (a) Write brief notes on the f 
Empedocles, Epicurus, 


philosophy to which they belonged : Aristippus, 
. Democritus. 


4, Without translating, discuss crammatical peculiarities : 


iM , (a) corcnari comtemnat Olymp?a. 
. (6) fruges consumere nati. 
(c) vir bonus el sapiens dignis ait esse paratus. 


(dq) Jactamus iam pridem omnis te Roma beatum : 


sed vereor ne cui de te plus quam tibi credas, 


neve putes alium sapiente bonoque beatum. 


VIRGIL, AENEID VI. 
1. Translate : 
Sunt geminae Somni portae: quarum altera fertur 


cornea, quae veris facilis datur exitus umbris : 


altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto 
sed falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia Manes. 


His ubi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 


| 


‘lle viam secat ad naves, sociosque revisit ; 


yrosequitur dictis, portaque emittit eburna : 


i 
tum se ad Caietae recto fert limite portum, 
Ancora de prora iacitur; stant litore puppes. 
a) What interpretations have been given of the gates mentioned in this 


. “ ») 
pastage f 


(b) Write a short account of the Roman burial customs, touching on 


the references to the same in Aeneid VI. 


2. Translate, with comments: 
(a) Adspice, ul insignis spoliis Marcellus optmis 
ingreditur, victorque viros supereminet omnes ! 
: (b) Igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo 
; ; 5 i : i 
seminibus, quantum non noxtl# corpora tardant 
terrenique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 
| (c) Sate sanguine divum, 
Tros Anchisiada, facilis descensus Averno: 
noctes atque dies patet atil ianua Ditis : 
sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 


hoe opus, hie labor est. 


Ill. SALLUST, CATILINE. 
i. Translate :— 
Td adeo more suo videbatur facere, 
ae sunt, bonis inuident, malos extollunt, uetera odcre, noua exop- 


Nam semper in ciuitate, quibus 


opes null 


A A EE ee ee 
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tant, odio snarum rerum mutari omnia student, turba atque seditionibus 
sine cura aluntur, quoniam egestas facile habetur sine damno, Set urbana 
plebes, ea uero praeceps erat de multis causis. Primum omnium qui ubique 
probro atque petulantia maxume praestabant, item alii per dedecora patri- 
moniis;amissis, postremo omnes quos flagitium aut facinus domo expulerat, 
ei Romam sicuti in sentinam confluxerant - deinde multi memores Sullanae 
uictoriae, quod ex gregariis militibus alios senatores uedebant, alios ita 
diuites ut regio uictu atque cultu aetatem agerent, sibi quisque, si in armis 
foret, ex uictoria talia sperabat ; praeterea iuuentus, quae in agris manuum 
mercede inopiam tolerauerat, priuatis atque publicis largitionibus excita 
urbanum otium ingrato labori praetulerat, 


2. Translate and explain :— 
(@) camera lapideis fornicibus iuncta. 
(4) et ipse lege Plautia interrogatus erat ab L. Paulo. 
(c) atque ille egregius adulescens in moderatae fortitudinis morte 
poenas dedit, Who is referred to? 





HONOURS IN LATIN. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ROMAN COMEDY AND SATIRE, 
SATURDAY, APRIL Ist :—MOornINnG, 9 To 12. 


l. Compare the rapaBacie of Greek Comedy with the prologue of 
Roman Comedy. 


2. Describe the origin and extent of the lyric element in Roman Comedy. 

3. Explain the terms Diverbia and Cantica as applied to the divisions of 
a Latin play. 

4. Remark on the pronunciation of final s in the Plautine period, 


5. What is the probable origin of the word satire? How can you recone 
cile Quintilian’s statement—satira quidem tota nostra est—with the fol- 
lowing verse ot Horace: hine omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus ? (Hine 
and hosce refer to the Greek comic poets.) 


6. Translate and comment on :— 
(a) Hos quos videtis stare hic captivos duos, 


Vincti quia astant, hi stant ambo, non sedent. 
Hoc vos mihi testes estis me verum loqui. 


(6) Verum hercle uero nos parasiti planius, 
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Quos numquam quisquam neque uocat neque inuocat: 
(Quasi mures semper edimus alienum cibum. 

Vbi res prolatae sunt, quom rus homines eunt : 

Semul prolatae res sunt nostris dentibus. 


(c) Et hic quidem hercle, nisi quid colaphos perpeti 

Potis parasitus frangique aulas in caput, 

Velextra portam trigeminam ad saccum ilicet. 
(d) PH. YVtroqueuorsum rectumst ingenium meum, 

Adte atque [ad] illum: pro rota me uti licet. 

Vel ego hue uel illuc uortar, quo imperabitis. 

HE. Tu tibi tuopte ingenio prodes plurumum, 

Quom seruitutem fers ita ut ferri decet. 
(e) Quod bonis benefit beneficium, gratia ea grauidast bonis, 
(f) Nunc barbarica lege certumst ius meum omne perseq ti. 

Consilium qui iniere, quo nos uictu et uita prohibeant, 

Is diem dicam, inrogabo multam, ut mihi cenas decem 

Meo arbitratu dent, quom cara annona sit, sic egero. 
(g) HE. Age tu illuc procede, bone uir, lepidum ma ncupium meum. 

ST. Quid me facere oportet, ubi tu talis uir falsum autumas ? 
Fui ego bellus, lepidus, bonus uir nunquam neque frugi bonae 
Neque ero umquam : ne([tu in] spem ponas me bonae frugi fore. 
HE. Propemodum ubi loci fortunae tuae sint facile intellegis. 
Si eris uerax, tua ex re facies, ex mala meliusculam.] 
Recta et uera loquere : set neque uere [tu] neque recte adhue 
Fecisti umquam. ST. Quod ego fatear, credin pudeat quom 
autumes ? 
HE. Atego faciam ut pudeat: nam in ruborem te totum dabo. 


7. Translate, commenting on words printed in italics : 


(a) {bam forte via Sacra, sicut meus est mos, 
nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis : 
aceurrit quidam notus mibi nomine tantum, 
arreptaque manu, ‘ Quid agis, dulcissime rerum?’ 


(b) Ventum erat ad Vestae, quarta iam parta diei 
praeterita: et casu tune respondere vadato 
debebat, quod ni fecisset, perdere litem. 

‘si me amas, inquit, ‘paulum hic ades inteream Si 
aut valeo stare aut novi civilia iura. 

(c) Magnum hoc ego duco, 
quod placui tibi, qui turpe secernis honestum, 
non patre praeclaro, sed vita et pectore puro. 

(d) Amicus dulcis, ut aequum est, 


cum mea compenset vitiis bona ; pluribus hisce 
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(si modo plura mihi bona sunt) inclinet, amari 

si volet; hac lege in trutina ponetur eadem. 

(¢) Omnibus hoe vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos 
ut numquam inducant animum cantare rogati, 
iniussi numquam desistant. Sardus habebat 
ille Tigellius hoe. Caesar, qui cogere posset, 
si peteret per amicitiam patris atque suam, non 
quicquam proficeret; si collibuisset, ab ovo 
usque ad mala citaret ‘Jo Bueche!? modo summa 
voce, modo hae resonat quae chordis quattuor ima. 

(f) Saepe stilum vertas, iterum quae digna legi sint 

scripturus, neque te ut miretur turba labores, 
contentus paucis lectoribus. An tua demens 

vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malig ? 

non ego ; nam satis est egudtem mihi plaudere, ut audax, 
contemptis aliis, explosa Arbuscula dixit. 

(9) Quod oportet 

nos facere, a volgo longe longeque remotos ? 
Namque esto, populus Laevino mallet honorem 
quam Decio mandare novo, censorque moveret 
Appius, ingenuo si non essem patre natus: 

vel merito, quoniam in propria non pelle quiessem 


Give different interpretations of this passage. 





— 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS—HONOURS LATIN. 
TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
FRIDAY, 7TH sPRIL—2 To 5 P.M. 
Translate into Mnglish- 
I. Huius generis orationibus frustra, habitis, et consule cre- 
ato M. Atilio Regulo, ne praesens de iure imperii dimicaret, 
pridie quam rogationis ferendae dies adesset, nocte ad exer- 
citum abiit. Luce orta, quum plebis concilium esset magis taci- 
ta invidia dictatoris favorque magistri equitum animos versa- 
bat, quam Satis audebant homines ad Suadendum, quod vulgo 
Placebat, prodire : et favore superante auctoritas tamen roga- 
tioni deerat. Unus inventus est suasor legis C. Terentius Varro, 
qui priore anno praetor fuerat, loco non humili solum, sed eti- 
am sordido, ortus. Patrem lanium fuisse ferunt, ipsum institor- 
€m mercis, filioque hoc ipso in servilia eius artis ministeria 
usum. Is iuvenis ubi ex eo senere quaestus pecunia a patre 
relicta animos ad spem  liberalioris fortunae fecit, togaque et 
forum placuere, proclamando pro sordidis hominibus causisque 


12 
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adversus rem et famam bonorum, primum in notitiam populi, 


deinde ad honores pervenit. 

Il. Fuere qui, prodita coniuratione, dum auditur Milichus, 
dum dubitat Scevinus, hortarentur Pisonem pergere in castra, 
aut rostra ascendere studiaque militum et populi tentare. si 
‘egarentur, Secuturos etiam integros, 
novis consiliis 


Leg 
famam, quae plurimum in 
valeret. Nihil adversum hoc Neroni provisum, etiam fortes viros 
subitis terreri; nedum ille scenicus, Tigellino scilicet cum pelli- 
cibus suis comitante, arma contra cieret. Multa experiendo con- 
videantur. Frustra silentium et fidem 
corporibus sperari: eruciatu aut 
Venturos qui ipsum quoque vinci- 
rent, “~postremo indigna nece afficerent. Quanto laudabilius peri- 
turum, dum amplectitur rempublicam, dum auxilia libertati in- 
vocat ? Miles potius deesset, el plebes desereret, dum _  ipse 
maioribus, dum posteris, si vita praeriperetur, mortem approba- 
ret. Immotus his et pallulum in publico versatus, post domi 
secretus, animum adversum suprema firmabat ; donec manus 
militum adveniret, quos Nero tirones aut stipendiis recentés de- 
legerat : nam vetus miles timebatur tanquam favore imbutus. 


Obiit abruptis bracchiorum venis. 


conatibus eius conscii % 
magnamque motae rei 


fieri, quae segnibus ardua 
in tot consciorum animis el 
praemio cuncta pervia esse. 


lll. Te .si forte iuvat studiorum pondere fessum 
Non. languere tamen lususque mouere per artem, 
Callidiore modo tabula uariatur aperta 
Caleulus et uitreo peraguntur milite bella, 
nigros, nunc et niger alliget albos. 
? quis te duce cessit 
? 


Vt niueus 
Sed tibi quis non terga dedit 
Calculus ? aut quis non periturus perdidit hostem 
Mille modis acies tua dimicat: ille petentem 
Dum fugit; ipse rapit ; longo uenit ille recessu, 
Qui stetit in speculis.; hic se committere rixae 
Audet et in praedam uenientem decipit hostem; 
Ancipites subit ille moras similisque ligato 
Obligat ipse duos: hic ad maiora mouetur, 

Vt citus -ecfracta: prorumpat in agmina mandra 
Clausaque deiecto populetur moenia uallo, 
Interea sectis quamuis acerrima surgant 
Proelia militibus, plena tamen ipse phalange 
Aut tantum pauco spoliata milite uincis, 

Et tibi captiua resonat manus utraque turba 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS—HONOURS LATIN. 
STH APRIL:—9 A. M. TO 12 NOON, 
Tacitus, Dialogus de Uratoribus. | ICERO, pro Milone. 


I, Translate :-— 


(a) Praecurrit hoc tempore iudex dicentem, et nisi aut cursu argu- 
Mentorum aut colore sententiarum aut nitore et cultu descriptionum 
invitatus et corruptus est, aversatur. vulgus quoque adsistentinm et 
adfluens et vagus auditor adsuevit iam exigere lactitiam et pulchritudi- 
hem orationis ; nec magis perfert in iudiciig tristem et impexam antiqui- 
yrimere 
gestus velit, iam vero iuvenes [et] in ipsa studiorum inewde positi, qui 


tatem, quam si quis in scaena Roscij aut Turpionis Ambivii eX] 


profectus sui causa oratores sectantur, non solum audire, sed etiam 
referre domum aliquid inlustre et dignum memoria volunt traduntque in 
vicem ac saepein colonias ac provincias suas scribunt, sive sensus ; liquis 
arguta et brevi sententia effulsit, sive locus exquisito et poetico cultu 
enituit. exigitur enim iam ab oratore etiam poeticus decor, non Accii 
aut Pacuvii veterno inquinatus, sed ex Horatii et Vergilii et Lueani 
sacrario prolatus, horum igitur auribus et iudiciis obtemperans nostro- 
rum oratorum aetas pulchrior et ornatior eXxtitit. 


(6) Vulgata dicentinm gaudia et imperitorum quoque oculis exposita 
percenseo; illa secretiora et tantum ipsis orantibus nota smaiora sunt, 
sive accuratam meditatamque profert orationem, est quoddamsicut ipsius 
dictionis, ita gaudii pondus et constantia: sive novam et recentem 
curam non sine aliqua trepidatione animi attulerit, ipsa sollicitudo 
commendat eventum et lenocinatur voluptati, 


(¢) Ex his fontibus etiam illa profluunt, ut facilius iram‘iudicis,vel 
instiget vel leniat, qui scit quid ira sit, et promptius ad miserationem 
impellat, qui scit quid sit misericordia et quibus animi motibus concitetur, 
in his artibus exercitationibusque versatus orator, sive apudginfestos sive 
apud cupidos sive apud invidentes sive apud tristes sive apud timentes 
dicendum habuerit, tenebit yenis animoram, et prout culusque natura 
postulabit, adhibebit manum et tempcrabit orationem, parato’omni ins. 
trumento et ad omnem usum re dosito, 


Il, Translate and comment on :— 


(1) Neque enim defuit qui diversam quoque partem susciperet ac 
multum vexata et inrisa vetustate nhostrorum temporum eloquentiam 
antiquorum ingeniis anteferret,. 
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(2) Cum offendissepotentium animos diceretur, tamquam in eo 


tragoediae argumento sul oblitus tantum Catonem cocitasset. 
(3) Quid aliud infestis patribus nuper Eprius Marcellus quam elo- 
aceinctus et minax disertam quidem, 


quentiam suam opposuit’ qua 
num rudem Helvidii sapientiam 


sed inexercitatam et eius modi certam1 
elusit. 
lutantium nec anhelans libertus excitet, nec 


(4) Non me fremitus sa 


futuri testamentum pro pignore scribam, nec plus habeam quam 


neertus 1 


quod possim cui velim relinquere. 


(5) Nam multum interest, utrumne de furto aut formula et inter- 
gicto dicendum habeas an de ambitu comitiorum, expilatis sociis et 
civibus trucidatis. 

Gracchorum eloquentia fuit, ut 


(6) Sed nec tanti rei publicae 
ero tali exitu pen- 


pateretur et leges, nec bene famam eloquentiae Cic 
savit. 

the meaning of disertus, advocatus, altercatio, arcana 
‘duitas contubernii, tunicatus hic populus, sine 
tituli. et statuae, elegorum 
compositio, nominis con- 
favor, sectator iudi- 


[II. Give 
semotde dictionis, ass 
commendatione natalium, imagines ac 
lasciviae, odorari philosophiam, hians 


troversia, calamistrt Maecenatis, histrionalis | 


ciorum. 


IV: Translate :— 

(a) Vide, quam sit varia vilae commutabilisque ratio, quam vaga 
volubilisque fortuna, quantae ‘nfidelitates in amicitiis, quam ad tempus 
aptae simulationes, quantae in periculis fugae proximorum, quantae 
timiditates. Erit,erit illud, profecto tempus, et illucescet aliquando 
ille dies, cum tu salutaribus,-ut spero, rebus tuis, sed fortasse motu 
uam crebro accidat, experti scire 
eravissimi hominis fidem et 
animi desideres. 


aliquo communium temporum (qui q 
debemus), et amicissimi benevolentiam et 


unius post homines.natos fortissimi viri magnitudinem 


(b) Nihil sane id prosit Miloni, quil hoe fato natus est, ut ne se 
rit, quin una rem publicam vosque servaret, Si 


quidem servare polue 
Sin hoc et ratio 


id iure fieri non potuit, nihil habeo, quod defeudam. 
entibus et feris etiam beluis natura 


ipsa praescripsit, ut omnem semper vim, quacumque ope possent, a cor 
arent, non potestis hoc facinus impro- 


bum iudicare, quin simul iudicetis omnibus, qui in latrones inciderint, 


doctis et necessitas barbaris et mos g 
pore, a capite, a vita sua propuls 


aut illorum telis aut vestris sententiis esse pereundum. 
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(c) Quid? gj ipse Cn, Pompeius, qui ea virtute ac fortuna est. ut 
ea potuerit semper quae neme praeter illum, si is, inquam, potuisset aut 
quaestionem de morte P. Clodi ferre aut ipsum ab inferigs excitare, ut- 
rum putatis potius facturum fuisse? Etiams} propter amicitiam vellet 
illum ab inferis avocare, propter rem publicam non fecisset. Fins igi- 
tur mortis sedetis ultores, cuius vitam si putetis per’ vos restitui posse, 
nolitis, et de eius nece lata quaestio est, qui si lege eadem reviviscere 
posset, lata lex Humquam esset. Huius ergo interfector si esset. in con- 
fitendo ab iisne poenam timeret, quos liberavisset ? 


V. Travslste and comment on :— 


(a) Decernebat enim, ut veteribus legibus tantum modo extra ordi. 
nem quaereretur, Divisa sententia est postulante nescio quo : nihil 
nime necesse 23st Omnium me flagitia proferre, Sic reliqua auctoritas 
senatus empta intercessione sublata est, 


((6) Itaque illud Cassianum, cui bono fuerit, in his personis valeat, 


(c) Quam ob rem uteretur eadem confessione T. Annius qua Ahala, 
qua Nasica, qua Opimius, qua Marius, gua nosmet ipsi, 

(d) Meminit etiam sibi vocem praeconis modo defuisse, quam mi- 
nime desiderarit, populi vero cunctis suffragiis, quod unum cuplerit, se 
consulem declaratum, 


VI. (1) What was meant by the terms Asiatic and Altic as applied 
to oratorical style ? 
(2) State briefly what you know of the nature of the guaestio before 
Which Milo was tried. Give the date of his trial and its issue. J 
(3) Giveany of the ancient definitions of Rhetoric, and briefly esti- 
mate the influence and linportance of oratory in the public and private 
life of the Greeks and Romans. 





B.A. HONOURS EXAMINATIONS. 
Lucretius V. aNp MArriaL VY. 
Tugspay, APRIL 4TH, 1899 :—9 ro 12 A.M, 


1. Translate :— 

(a2) Tempore item certo roseam Matuta per oras 
aetheris auroram differt et lumina pandit, 
aut quia sol idem, sub terras ille reuertens, 
antidipat-caelum radiis accendere temptans, 
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aut quia conueniunt ignes et semina multa 
confluere ardoris consuerunt tempore certo, 

quae faciunt solis noua semper lumina gigni ; 
quod genus Idaeis fama est e imontibus altis 

" dispersos ignis orienti lumine cern, 

inde coire globum quasi in unum et conticere orbem. 
nec tamen illud in his rebus mirabile debet 

esse, quod haec ignis tam certo tempore possunt 
semina confluere et solis reparare nitorem. 
multa uidemus enim, certo quae tempore fiunt 
omnibus in rebus, florescunt tempore certo 
arbusta et certo dimittunt tempore florem. 


(}) Praeterea cui non animus formidine diuum 
eontrahitur, cui non correpunt membra pauore, 
. tulminis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
contremit et magnum percurrunt murmura caelum ? 
. non populi gentesque tremunt, regesque superbi 
soe | corripiunt diuum percussi membra timore, 
nequid ob admissum foede dictumve superbe 
poenarum graue sit soluendi tempus adultum ¢ 


2. Translate :— 
(a), Quod superest, nunc hue rationis detulit ordo, 
ut mihi mortali consistere corpore mundum 
natiuomque simul ratio reddunda sit esse. 


(6) Denique non monimenta uirum delapsa uidemus 
quaerere proporro sibi sene senescere credas, 


©) Nam fieri uel cum primis id posse uidetur 


quanto quaeque magis sint terram sidera prop, 
tanto posse minus cum caeli turbine ferriter. 


(d) menstrua dum rigidas coni perlabitur umbras. 
(e) uiua uidens uiuo sepeliri uiscera busto. 
(f) uersaque in obprobrium species est falcis ahenae, 


(g) Inde boues lucas turrito corpore, taetras 
anguimanus, belli docuerunt uulnera Poeni 


5) tae: sufferre. 
(hk) Dum plebeia tamen sit quae defendere possit 
(¢) Nec multo priu’ sunt elementa reperta. 


3. Notice any differences between the rhythm and prosody of Lucretius 
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and those of Virgil. 


Comment in this connection on the following 
lines :— 


(2) per terras amnes atque oppida cooperuisse 

(4) ordine se suo quaeque sagaci mente locarunt 
(c) his igitur rebus retractis terra repente 

(d) accedere ex una scintilla incendia passim 

(e) tempore cur certo nequeat recreareque lumen. 
(7) nympharum quibus e scibant umori fluenta 


(7) nec poterant ullam partem redducere eorum. 


4. Name our principal M.S. sources for Lucretius, and mention any 
editors who have done service in restoring his text. 


5. Translate :— 


(a) Supremas tibi triciens in anno 
signanti tabulas, Charine, misi 
Hyblaeis madidas thymis placentas. 
Defeci: miserere iam, Charine. 
Signa rarius, aut semel fac illud, 
mentitur tua quod subinde tussis. 
Excussi loculosque sacculumque. 
Croeso diuitior licet fuissem, 
fro pauperior forem, Charine, 
si conchem totiens meam comesses. 


(5) Non deerunt tibi, si soles propinein, 
viles Cappadocae grauesque porri. 
diuisis cybium latebit ouis, 
ponetur digitis tenendus ustis 
nigra coliculus uirens patella, 
algentem modo qui reliquit hortum: 
et pultem niueam premens botellug, 
et pallens faba cum rubente lardo. 


6. Translate with a brief note of explation :— 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Sic Burrus cito sentiat parentem. 

Sic laudant Catuli uilia templa senes. 
et libertinas arca flagellat opes. 
QCum minimum uati munus Alexis erat. 
Campus, porticus, umbra, uirgo, thermae. 
Qui nobis pereunt et imputantur. 


Kt poterant fallere plana magis. 
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(8) Quam pessimorum lex amara fatorum 
Sexta peregit hieme, nec tamen tota. 
(9) Si te 1iderit Hercules, peristi. 
; _ t, Quote any lines o' Martial referring to 
(a) Places of resrt in Italy outside of Rome. 
(6) Murder of Crero. 
(e) Non qualifiedpersons sitting among the knights. 
(d) Martial’s parnts. 
(e) Long distanes in Rome to persons paying visits. 
(f) The Saturndia. 


i 


N.B.—Only 3 of theoptions in question 7 to be attempted. 





BA. CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 
N.B.—A amd B to be shewn up in separate books. 
THurspDA’, ApRiIL 13TH :—Mornine, 9 To 10.30, 
A.—COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


1. Explain, with examples, ablaut, compensatory lengthening, 
parasitic vowels and sonsonants, syncope, apocope, dissimilation and 
disappearance of sylables by dissimilation, rhotacism, nasal con- 
sonants, metathesis, prothesis. 


2. Give the probable Indo-Germanic termination of the Genitive 
plural, and the orign of the various forms in Greek and Latin, with 
illustrations. 


3. Hxplain the fornation of the accusative singular and plural in 
Greek and Latin. 


4. What forms inGreek and Latin are derived from the original 
Locative case? What original cases are represented in the dative of 


these two languages? Compare TaTpt and patri. 


5. Give the declasion of vats with dialectic forms, explaining 
their origin, 


6. Show the formetion of the Optative Mood in Greek and Latin. 


Oo 


~] 
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7. Remark on the origin of the various infixitive forms in Greek 
and Latin. 


8. Remark on the three kinds of reduplicatinns found in the verb, 
and the difference between Greek and Latin reduplication. 

9. Explain the origin of the following foms: Todes, pedes : 
Cives, cCivis (acc. P'-): groXveoo.: honor ind honos; YEVOUS; 

fs Y / od . - F Fea nape - g s [ 
carnis, Spores, pars, miles, fructu, Liv, hic, hnius, inprt, 
sero, legimini, vidissem : sequeris and sequere carcer ; venio and 
r / 
Baivo. 
B.—ROMAN LITERATURE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


l. Give an analysis of any one of the plays of Phutus (not the Captiui, 
Trinummus or Rudens), 


2. Explain the terms, Fabula Atellana, Mimus, Fabula Togata, Fabula 
Praetexta, annales, historia, uersus Fescennini, Asatic school, Saturnian 
metre, libri lintei, young Attic school. 


8. Mention any Roman historians who wrote in zreek. What do you 
know of the works of the historians L. Cassius Hemina, G. Fannius 
Strabo, L. Caeliug Antipater, Sempronius Asellio, I. Aemilius Scaurus, 
Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius A ntias, L, Cornelis Sisenna, A. Hirtius, 


4. Give an account of the literary activity of Virro, 
5. Discuss the authorship of the lives ascribed tc Cornelius Nepos. 
6. A short account and criticism of the poems ¢ Catullus, 


‘a. Enumerate the rhetorical works of Cicero, ind give their chrono- 
logy. 

76. (If 7a is omitted). Which speeches of Cicerowere delivered before 
Caesar? With what do they respectively deal ? 


8. What causes have contributed to prevent mori monuments of Latin 
literature from surviving ? Name any important nanuscripts known to 
have existed up to the 15th century that are now log. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS. 
B. A. CLASSICAL HONOURS. 
Tacitus ANNALS | AND PERSIUS. 
APRIL, 1899. 


1. Translate :— 
Quod nomen huic coetui dabo.? Militesne appellem, qui filium impera- 
toris uestri uallo et armis circumsedistis? an ciues, quibus tam proiecta 
sen:tus auctoritas ? Hostium quoque ius et sacra legationis et fas gentium 
rupitis. Diuus Iulius seditionem exercitus verbo uno compescuit, Quirites 
uocando, qui sacramentum eius detrectabant; diuus Augustus uoltu et 
aspectu Actiacas legiones exterruit: nos, ut nondum eosdem, ita ex illis 
ortos, si Hispaniae Syriaeve miles aspernaretur, tamen mirum et indignum 
erat; primane et uicesima legiones, illa signis a Tiberio acceptis, tu tot 
proeliorum socia, tot praemiis aucta, egregiam duci uesiro gratiam refertis? 
Hune ego nuntium patrilaeta omnia aliis e prouinciis audienti, feram ? 
ipsius tirones, ipsius ueteranos non missione, non pecunia satiatos; hic 
tantum interfici centuriones eici tribunos, includi legatos: infecta 
sanguine castra, flumina, meque precariam animam inter infensos tra- 
here. 
2. Translate :— 
(a) Postremo promptis iam, et aliis sediticnis ministris, uelut contion- 
abundus interrogabat. 
(6) Ait parum in tempore incipientes principis curas onerari. 
(c) Quie seruit'o Blasi erant. 
(d) Cui militaribus facetiis uocabulum cedo alteram indiderant. 
(ce) Quamquam maestitiam imitarentur, contumaciae propiores. 
(7) Sic melius audituros responsum est. 
(yg) Strictum obtulit gladium addito acutiorem esse. 
(h) Referebant quot patibula captiuis, quae scrobes; utque signis et 
aquilis per superbiam inluserint. 
(7) Quadragesimum id stipendium Caecina parendi aut imperitandi 
habebat. 
(k) Ducemque terruit dira quies. 
(1) Amissa magna ex parte, per quae egeritur humus aut exciditur 
caespes. 
(m) Non tamen ideo faciebat fidem ciuilis animi. 
(n) Centesimam rerum uenalium, post bella ciuilia institutam, depre- 
cante populo, edixit Tiberius militare aerarium eo subsidio niti. 
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3. Translate :~— 


Ecce auia aut metuens diuum matertera, cunis 
exemit puerum, frontemque atque uda labella 
infami digito et lustralibus ante saliuis 

eXpiat, urentes oculos inhibere perita. 

Tune manibus quatit, et spem macram supplice uoto 
nune Licini in campos, nune Orassi mittit in aedes 
‘Hune optent generum rex et regina: puellae 
hune rapiant : quicquid calcauerit hic rosa fiat.’ 
Ast ego nutrici non mando uota; negato, 

Jupiter, haec illi quamuis te albata rogarit. 

Poscis opem neruis corpusque fidele senectae. 
Esto age: sed grandes patinae tucetaque crassa 
annuere his superos uetuere lovemque morantur, 


4, Translate, adding a brief note where necessary :— 


(a) O mores: usque adeone 
Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire hoe sciat alter? 


(d) Hoe ego opertum, 
hoc ridere meum, tam nil, nulla tibi uendo 
[liade. 


(c) Hand cuiuis promptum est murmurque humilesque susurros 
tollere de templis et aperto uiuere uoto, 


(7) Disce neque inuideas quod multa fidelia putet 
in locuplete penu defensis pinguibus Umbris, 
et piper et pernae, Marsi monumenta clientis ; 
maenaque quod prima nondum defecerit orca. 
(¢) Et potis es nigrum uitio praefigere theta. 
(/) Tecum habita, noris quaui sit tibi curta supellex. 
(7) Cultor enim iuuenum purgatas inseris aures 
fruge Cleanthea. 
(A) Continuo crassum ridet Uulfenius ingens, 
et centum Graecos curto centusse licetur. 
(4) Quid praeparet Auster 
infelix pecori securus, et angulus ille 
uicini nostro quia pinguior. 
(k) (Juaere ex me quis mihi quartus 
sit pater: hand prompte, dicam tamen; adde etiam unum, 


unum etiam, terrae est iam filius: et mihi ritu 
Manius hic generis nrope raior auunculus exit. 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
MR SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


inf FIRST YEAR. 

} ‘ ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 

i " FripAY, 7TH APRIL :—MORNING, 9 TO 12.30. 

(N.B.—Answers to A and B are to be written in separate books.) 
A. LITERATURE. 


1. Write short notes on: The beginnings of periodical literature in 
England; The coftee-house and its influence on literature; The Spectator 
as areformer of manners and customs. Support your statements with 
facts. 


2. Describe briefly the nature and purpose of each of the following 

literary compositions ; name its author(or authors), and give the date (or 

ie dates) of its appearance: An Hssay on Projects, Martinus Scriblerus, The 

, Vision of Mirza, A Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage, The Idler. 


3. Writean outline account of the iiterary life and labours of any one 
of the following: Bolingbroke, Steele, Goldsmith. Give dates. 


4. Discuss: The character of Swift's Satire; The changes effected by 
Dryden in the writing of English prose; The latinity of Samuel Jobn- 
son’s style. Prove your statements with the help of specific quotations. 


B. ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


i. Explain, and illustrate with original examples: Solecism, Neologism, 
Conciseness, Balanced, Sentence, Periodic Sentence. 


2. State clearly what is meant by Coherence in Sentences; and give 


ortginal examples of sentences, coherent and incoherent, consisting 0 
not less than twenty words. 


3. Enumerate the principal conditions to be observed in the proper 
construction of paragraphs, and discuss fully the nature of any one. 


4. Writh an essay of not less than three. pages on any one of the 
following subjects :— 
| (a) Public Spirit. 
(6) Khartoum. 
| (c) A Pleasant Journey. 
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SESSLONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
HISTORY. 

Fripay, Apri 77H :—2 ro 4 P.M. 


1. (a) Enumerate the divisions of the Greek 


race: define the extent of 
Greek colonization, and explain the c 


haracter of the same. 
(4) Mention, with illustrations of each 


, the chief types of government 
among the Greeks, 


‘) 


4. (a) Dwell upon the relations which existed 1 


Jetween Rome and Etrn- 
ria. 


(6) How did the family act as a social and political 


unit in the early 
life of Rome ? 


(ec) Discuss the question of the magistracies at Rome. 


3. Indicate under separate heads the chief 


characteristics of the First 
and Second Punie Wars. 


4. Describe the aims, measures and fate of Caius Gracchus, 
5. Write briefly but clearly on the following points ; 
(a) Spartan character. 


(6) The main effect on later history of the conquests wl 


lich were won 
by Alexander the Great, 


(c) The origin of Rome. 


(d) The Plebeian secessions. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, 
MODERN HISTORY. 
Fripay, APRIL 7TH: —9 To 12 A.M, 


Note.—McGill College students will answer the first seven questions, 
Morrin College students will answer any four of the first seven, together 
With the three last questions. 

1. Describe each of the following episodes as representative of some one 
phase of the French Revolution. 

(4) The Séance Royale ; 
(6) The Flight to Varennes ; 
(ce) The Festival of the Supreme Being. 
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endar considered merely as a means 


a. 


2. (a) Describe the Republican Oal 
of reckoning time. 

er (b) What general ideas ofits framers dues it reflect ? 

i (c) Mention with some detail a prominent event connected with each 


i 
Rs ' of the three months, Thermidor, Fructidor and Brumaire; and state in 


| ‘i | which year of the Republican era it occurred. 
the 3. What do you know concerning the creation of these states? 
(a) The Helvetic tepublic ; 
(b) The Confederation of the Rhine ; 
(c) 3elgium. 
its historical setting, and state 


4. Give each of the following treaties 
precise terms which were agreed to by the powers in- 


where you can the 
terested 
Bilinh (a) Campo Formio ; 
1 (b) Lunéville ; 
(c) Amiens ; 
(d) Presburg. 
5. Regard (a) The: Legion of Honour ; 
by The Bank of France ; 
‘c) The imperial system of education ; from the standpoint of Napo- 
leon’s own ideas about government. Connect them also where you can 


with the principles of the Revolution. 


6. (a) Sketch the character of the German Bund. which was created in 


(b) Trace-its vicissitudes as a federation to 1851 ; 
(c) Explain the bearing of the Schleswig-Holstein question on Bis- 


marck’s general policy, and trace the main complications springing from 
| it down to the Gastein Convention. 
4 7. (a) How was political power divided in Italy immediately after the 
Congress of Vienna closed ? 
(by) What typical differences of opinion existed among Italian patriots 


between the accession of Charles Albert and that of Pope Pius 1X? 


(c) By what means was Piedmont invested with the leadership of the 
national cause ? 

8. What causes led to the Revolution of 1848 in France ? What tesults 
followed it (2) In Prussia ? 


b) In Austria ? 


——— 
—— 
cn < Se = 
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9. Indicate clearly (a) The results of the battle of Sadowa ; 
(6) The arrangements Napoleon III had made for allies in his struggle 
with Prussia in 1870; 


c) The ostensible reason for that war. 


10. What advances have been made by the lower classes during the past 
hundred years—(a) In personal freedom ? 
(4) In political rights ? 
(c) In public education ? 
In. your answer refer to the following countries : Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy. 





SESSIONAL HXAMINATIONS, 1899 
THIRD YEAR, 
ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. (First Paper). 
CHAUCER !:— Prologwe to Canterbury Tales. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 7th—2 to 4 P.M. 


1, Illustrate from the Prologue the Chaucerian age in respect 
of (a) piracy, (0) sport, (¢) polite accomplishments, mentioning ag 
you wrive, the pilgrims from whose descriptions you are 
rowing. 


bor- 


2. Give in Chaucer’s language three examples of his love of 
colour and three of his humour. no two being taken from the 
Same sketch. 


3. Refer each of the following lines to its place in the Prologue 
and give its context: 
(a) He was in chirche a noble ecclesiaste 
(6) And evermore he hadde a Sovereign prys 
(c) A gerland hadde he set upon his heed 
(qd) And al was conscience and tendre herte 
(e) A love-knotte in the gretter ende ther was 
(f) They were adrad of him as of the deeth 
(9) But he was lyk a maister or a pope 
(h) Ther was no, dore that he nolde heve of harre 
(4) In sangwin and in pers-he clad was al 
(Gj) He was also a lerned man. a clerk 
4. Make notes on the following words and phrases and say 
where they occur, bearing in mind that in case a word or phrase 
occurs more than once, one reference will suffice: me _ think- 


eth ; his hors were goode ; rote ; tappestere : wered ; Mortreux ; 
crulle ; the ascendent Of his images ; somdel ; for-pyned. 


5. Deseribe the Frankeleyn and the Reve. 
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SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
THIRD YEAR. 
RHETORIC. 


Fripay, 7TH APriL:—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 4, 


(N.B.—Additional marks will be given for excellence of method 
and expression.’) 

1, Discuss, fully and independently, Swift’s definition of Style as 
‘s Proper words in proper places.” 

2, What is the philosophical distinction between the Metaphor and 
the Simile? Explain fully the application of that distinction to the 
respective employment of these two figures of speech, and support you 
answer with original examples, or with quotations not given in the 


text-book or the lectures, 


3. Explain and illustrate; Paraphrase, Anticlimax, Amplification, 


J. 


Obverse Iteration. Discuss carefuliy the value of any two of these pro- 


cesses with regard to use and effect in composition. 

4, What does a contemporary critic mean by the assertion that ‘‘all 
effective description has its mechanical, as well as its dynamical, 
element”’?? How does this influence the framing of rules for description ? 

5, Give a synopsis of possible divisions of a speech on ‘* The Ozar’s 
Proposal of Disarmament,” or *“ The Removal of Duties on Books,” pro 
or contra, as you prefer, 

6. Of the following subjects, select one, to be treated in not less than 
three pages :— 

A,—A summary of an important book, recently read. 
B.—Account and criticism of a work of contemporary fiction or 
drama, 


O,—The Growth of the Spirit of Imperialism. 





B.A. EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (First Paper). 


Fripay, ApriL 7TH:—2 TO 4 P.M. 


(Students of McGill College will answer the questions under A ; 


students of Morrin College those under B. ) 


= — Eset es SSS ETE rae _— 
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1. Write, within the limits ofa page, your impressions of the Princess. 


a Peat 
2, Contrast Lycidas, Adonais and In Memoriam. 


Trace carefully, and within the limits of two pages, the main course 


of thought in Jn Memoriam. 
3. (a) Write on allegory in the Jdy(ls. 


(5) Name important sources whence Tennyson derived material for 


the Idylls. 


(c) Mention six important deviations from those sources, and show 
very briefly how each bears on the poet’s conception of the whole work. 


(Do not take more than one from any Idyll.) 


4, Briefly indicate the cardinal beliefs expressed in Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day. 
5 
1, Compare Wordsworth and Byron in their treatment of Nature, 
or 


In their treatment of character. 


2, Discuss Shelley’s view of History ; or Keats’s view as to the signifi- 


cance of beauty, 


3. How does Browning treat the problem of evil? 
or 
Examine his treatment of love. 
4, It has been said that Browning and Tennyson are complementary 
poets, What may be said in support of this view ? 
5. “ Tennyson was in the main orthodox.” Indicate clearly, by refe- 
rence to poems or passages, some important points on which Tennyson 


*¢ was in the main orthodox.” 


= a 


B. A. EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (Second Paper.) 
Fripay, APRIL 7rH, 1899 :—4 To 6 P.M. 


l. Give a sketch of Bishop Blougram’s Apology, Cain and 


Christabel. 
13 








some idea of tl 
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State in what poems the following extracts occur, and give 


e connection of any twenty of them. 


(a) Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe, 
As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 
(b) The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy. 
(c) Where the mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with pearls. 
(d) Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
(e) Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea. 
(f) Our laws and our worship on thee shalt thou take. 
(g) And bravely furnished all abroad to fling 
The winged shafts of truth. 
(h) There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright. 
(i) When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest. 
(j) And before the angel summoned her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 
(k) Or as Lear I poured forth the deep imprecation. 
(1) Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
(m) Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
(n) Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air. 
(0) Beheld the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea. 
(p) Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock. 
(g) Ten thousand saw I ata glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
(r) Here mingling view the names of sire and son. 
(s) And visited all night by troops of stars 
Or when they climb the skies or when they sink 
(4) And wearied out, he sunk to sleep,— 
To sleep—but not to rest. 
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(u) And quoted odes, and jewels live-words-long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever, 

(v) More pettishly we try and cull 
Briers, thistles from our private plot, 

To mar God’s ground where thorns are not. 

(w) Ah happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu. 

(x) And he passed between the horns of the moon, 

(y) Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away, 

(z) We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore, 

(1) Appalled he signs the frequent cross, 

When the wild din invades his ears. 

(2) There was a listening fear in her regard 
As if calamity had but begun, 

(3) But oh! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth 

Dd 3 
My shaping spirit of imagination, 
(4) Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
) : 5 § 
Or what’s a heaven for? 





EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
THIRD YEAR. 
ANGLO-SAXON ( First Paper). 
THURSDAY, MARcH 30TH :-—9 TO 11 A.M. 

l. Translate : 

(2) Tha wees he swa feorr north swa tha hwelhuntan firrest farath. Tha 
for he thagiet northryhte swa feorr swa he meahte on them othrum thrim 
dagum gesiglan. Tha beag thet land ther eastryhte, oththe seo se inn on 
theet lond, he nysse hweether, buton he wisse thet he ther bad westanwin- 
des ond hwon northan, ond siglde tha east be lande swa swa he meahte on 
feower dagum gesiglan. Tha sceolde he ther bidan ryhtnorthanwindes, 
for them thet land beag ther suthryhte, oththe seo se inn on theet land, 
he nysse hweether, 


beag; bad: give the past tense of both verbs in full. Make a note on 
the forms buton, northan 


GO 
nyc 








-~-ea 
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(6) He wes swyde spedig mann on them «htum the heora speda on 
beoth, thet is, on wildrum. He heefde thagyt, tha he thone cyninge sohte, 
tamra deora unbebohtra syx hund. Tha deor hi hatath ‘hranas ;’ thara 
weron syx stelhranas ; tha beoth swythe dyre mid Finnum, for them hy 


foth tha wildan hranas mid. 


Make a note on the forms spedig, cyninge. Parse the and unbebohtra, 


2. On thys geare, thet wes yb twelf monath thes the hie on them 
eastrice geweorc geworht hefdon. Northymbre ond Kastengle befdon il- 


frede cyninge athas geseald, ond Bastengle foregisla vi: ond theh ofer tha 


treowa, swa oft swa tha othre hergas mid ealle herige ut foron, thonne 


foron hie, oththe mid oththe on heora healfe an. 


Give the chief meanings of thes. Decline Lastengle. Parse foregisla, 


geseald. 


3. Set smith sloh seax lytel 
iserne wund swithe : 
ut lytel spere, gif her-inne sy! 
Syx smithas stan, weelspera worhtan : 

ut, spere ; nes inn, spere | 

gif her-inne sy isenes del 

hit sceal gemyltan ! 


hegtessan geweorc 
oththe were on flesc scoten, 


Gif thu were on fell scoten, 
oththe wre on biod scoten, 


oththe were on lith scoten, nefre ne sy thin lif atesed ! 


Gyrede hine Beowulf 


eorlgewedum, nalles for ealdre mearn ; 
scolde herebyrne hondum gebroden, 
sid and searofah, sund cunnian, 

seo the bancofan beorgan cuthe, 

thet him Aildegrap hrethre ne mibte, 
eorres inwitfeng, aldre gesceththan ; 
ac se hwita helm hafelan werede, 

ge the meregrundas mengan scolde, 
secan sundgebland since geweorthad, 


swa hine fyrndagum 


befongen freawrasnum, 
wundrum teode, 


worhte wepna smith, 
besette swinlicum, thet hine syththan no 


brond ne beadomecas bitan ne meahton. 
Scan the passage from eorlgewedum to mihte. 
5. ‘Ie the thancige theoda Waldend, 
ealra thera wynna the ie on worulde gebad : 
nu ic ah, milde Metod, mzste thearfe, 
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theet thu minum gaste godes geunne, 
thet min sawul/to the sithian mote, 
on thin geweald, theoden engla, 
mid frithe ferian ; ic eom frymdi to the, 
thet hi hellsceathan hynan ne moton.’ 

6. Ic wiht geseah wundorlice 
hernum bitweonum huthe ledan, 
Ivftfret leohtlic listum gegierwed, 
huthe to tham ham of tham heresithe : 
walde hyre on there byrig bur atimbran, 
searwum asettan gif hit swa meahte. 
Da cwom wundorlicu wiht ofer wealles hrof, 
seo is eallum cuth eorthbuendum : 
ahredde tha tha huthe, and to bam bedraf 
wreccan ofer willan, gewat hyre west thonan 
feehthum feran, forth onette, 
Dust stone to heofonum, deaw feoll on eorthan, 
niht forth gewat: nenig siththan 
wera gewiste theere wilte sith. 


byrig: What is meant ? 





EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
THIRD YEAR. 
ANGLO-SAXON (Second Paper). 
Taurspay, Marcu 30TH :—2 To 4 P.M. 


Translation at sight : 
A. 


Tha burhleode tha urnon, and hi betyndon there ceastre gatu and hi 
sohton thone halgan Andreas thet hie hine genamon. Drihten Helend 
hine tha eteowde tham haligan Andrea, and him to cweth “ Andrea 
aris and gecyth him thet hie ongieton min megen on the wesan.” Se 
haliga Andreas tha aras on thes folces gesihthe, and he cweth, “Ic eom 
Se Andreas the ge secath.’ Tht folc tha arn and hie hine genamon and 
ewedon, ‘‘ For thon thu us thus dydest we hit the forgyldath.”’ And hie 
thohton hu hine acwellan meahton. Tha wes se deofol in gangende, and 
cweeth to tham folce, “ Gif eow swa licige uton sendan rap on his swyran 
ana hine teon thurh thisse ceastre lanan (streets), and this uton we don 
Oth thet he swelte. And mid thithe he dead sie, uton we dzlan hig 
lichaman urum burhleodum.” And tha eall thet fole thet gehierde, hit 


ee ee 
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him licode, and hrathe hie sendon rap on his sweoran, and hie hine tugon 
geond there ceastre lanan. Mid thi the se eadiga Andreas wees togen, his 
lichama ws gemenged mid there eorthan, swa thet blod fleow ofer 


eorthan swa weeter.—Legend of St. Andrew. 





B 


Theet is se drihten, se the death for us 
gethrowode, theoden engla, 
swylce he feste feowertig daga 
metod mancynues thurh his mildsa sped. 
Tha gewearth thone weregan the #r aworpen was 
of heofonum, tht he in helle gedeaf, 
thet he costode cyning alwibta, 
brohte him to bearme brade stanas, 
beed him for hungre hlafas wyrcan : 
‘« oif thu swa micle mihte habbe.”’ 
Christ and Satan. 


GENERAL QUESTIONS. 
1. Write a few notes on 
(a) the manuscript of Béowul/, 
(6) Byrhtnoth in the Battle of Maldon. 
(ec) the sources of Cynewulf’s Riddles, 
2. Show the importance of a knowledge of Mceso-Gothic. 
3. Give an instance of the various umlauts. 


4. Illustrate and explain Verner’s Law. 


5. (a) Decline boc, hus, eage. 
(b) Decline thu, god. 
(c) Classify strong and weak verbs. 
(d) Conjugate in full drincan and habban. 





EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
THIRD YEAR. 
MILTON, Areopagitica. SipNEY, Apologie for Poetrie. 
Fripay, Marcu 31st:—9 To 12 a.m. 


(Write the answers lo A and B in separate books.) 
A. 


1. Write a line or two explanatory of : 
(a) Milton’s literary activity in the year 1644. 


*s 
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0) The persons who exercised censorship over books on Law, His- 


tory, Heraldry, and, lastly, “all other books» (Decree of Star Chamber, 
1637), 
(¢c) The importation and selling of foreign books (Decree of Star 
Chamber, 1537.) | 
(2) The quiet abolition of licensing in 1694. 
2. Show that the <Areopagitiea illustrates the influence of Greece on 
Milton. 
3. State in very few words what Milton is illustrating when he writes : 
(2) for which she is now fall’n from the Starres with Lucifer 
. (6) a3 vigorously productive as those fabulous Dragons teeth 
(c) Margites : Morgante 
(dq) Plato recommended the reading of Aristophanes 
(é) no Poet should so much as read to any privat man what he had 
writt’n 
(7) the first that brought out of Ionia the scattered works of Homer 
(yg) the feseu of an [mprimatur 
(A) Porphyrius and Proclus 
(2) to finish his circuit in an English concordance 
Y) complementing and ducking each to other with their shav’n re- 
verences 
(k) her Masters second coming 
(/) Rise, Peter, kill and eat 
(m) some cutting, some squaring the marole 
(wu) a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas 
(0) & passage to the people farre easier and shorter than an Indian 
voyage 
(p) such an Adam as he is in the motions 
(g) an eagle muing her mighty youth 
(7) planting our faith one while in the old Convocation house and an- 
other while in the Chappell at Westminster 
(s) the old Proteus—who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound 


(t) He writing of Episcopacy .....left Ye his vote 


4, Give the meaning (and nothing else) of the following words : qua- 
dragesimal, quell, conversing, uncorruptedness, ferular, ding, suwbdichoto- 
mies, colours, polite, painful. Say where two of the three italicized words 


occur. 
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5. Give an outline of Milton's statements regarding 
(a) Licencing among the Romans. 


(b) Licencing as ‘‘ an undervaluing and vilifying of the whole nation.” 


8, 
i). 


1. Give some account of the learning displayed by Sidney in the 


‘* Apologie for Poetrie. ’ 
9. Sav what Sidney thinks about 


(a) Poetry as the earliest of teachers. 


(b) English poetry with respect to diction. 


© State in what connection the following occur :— 


De 
(1) He said soldiers were the noblest estate of mankind. 
(2) I am testis temporum, lux veritatis. 
(3) Climbing to the height of Seneca’s style. 
(4) Tragedy is tied to the laws of poesy, and not history. 
(5) You shall suddenly grow Herculea pr oles. 
(6) “ Follow nature therein, and thou shalt not err.” 
(7) Not speaking table-talk fashion, or like men in a dream. 
(8) The jolly commodity of being sick of the plague. 
(9) They must not, as Horace saith, begin 26 ovo. 


(10) Thebes written in great letters upon an old door. 
4. What was Sidney’s opinion of the tragi-comedies of his own time * 


5 Make short notes on Gyges’ Ring, Sortes Virgiliane, Atlantic 
Island, Percy and Douglas, Erasmus, eikastiké, Hospital of France, Mir- 


; ror of Magistrates. 





B.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOORS IN ENGLISH. 
Worpsworts, Prelude. CampBetn, Pleasures of Hope. 
MonpAy, APRIL 3RD:—9 TO 12 A.M. 


1. Give Wordsworth’s description of the pursuits referred to in the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 
(a) Withstore of springes 0 er my shoulder hung 
(b) We hissed along the polished ice in games 


(c) At evening when with pencil and smooth slate 


Se 


i Se ee ee 
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a. lat glimpses do we get of (a) Dame Tyson, (4) Wordsworth’s 


mother, (¢) Wordsworth’s sister, (d) Coleridge ? 
3. Give an account of the ascent of Snowdon. 
4. State briefly in what general connection each of the following extracts 

occurs : 

(a) What one is, 
Why may not millions be ? 

(6) Some unknown hand had carved the murderer’s name 

(c) Elsewhere will safety now be sought, and earth 
March firmly towards righteousness and peace 

(d) philosophic war 
Led by philosophers 

(é) their hands 
Gathered the purple cups that round them lay 

(f) And Negro Ladies in white muslin gowns 

(7) a military glare 
Of riotous men commissioned to expel 
The blameless inmates 

(2) For this unnatural growth the trainer blame, 
Pity the tree 

(7) I passed into a dream. 
| saw before me stretched a boundless plain 
Of sandy wilderness 


(7) And in the meadows and the lower grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common dawn 


(k) “ Ha,’’ quoth I, ‘‘ pretty prisoner are you there 
(/) A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
(m) hair 
Powdered like rimy trees 
(nN) a pledge 
And surety of our earthly life, a light 
Which we behold and feel we are alive 
(0) There let the fiddle scream 
And be ye happy 
(p) From the vast city where I long had pined 


5. Write your impressions of the Prelude within the limits ot a page. 


6. Notice allusions to English poets in the Prelude. 
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7. State in what general connection each of the following extracts 
occurs, and indicate or quote its context 
(a) Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart 
(6) Thus, while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare 
(c) The hardy Byron to his native shore 
(d) There dwelt no joy in Eden's rosy bower 
(e) He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurled 
(7) Wilt thow, sweet mourner, at my stone appear 
(g) From planet whirl’d to planet more remote 
(hy Leans o’er its humble gate and thinks the while 
(7) Heaven’s fiery horse, beneath his warrior form, 
Paws the light clouds 
(jy) Thy seraph eye shall count the starry train 


(k) Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains! 
8. Give an outline of the following sections : 


(a) Friend of the brave! in peril’s darkest hour 
(b) Lo! once in triumph, on his boundless plain, 
The quiver’d chief of Congo loved to reign 


(c) There shall he pause, with horrent brow, to rate 
What millions died 


(dq) And well may Doubt, the mother of Dismay, 
Pause at her murtyr’s tomb and read the lay 


9. Sketch, within the limits of a page, Campbell’s early life. 


10 Give within the limits of a page your impressions of the Pleasures 
of H ope. 


THIRD YEAR EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Mitton: Early Poems. 
TursDAY, APRIL 4TH :—9 TO 12 A.M. 

1. Make a brief note on (a) Charles Diodati, (4) Horton, (c) the tune 
York, (d) Thomas Young. 

2. Name the poems from which the following extracts are taken, give 
as precisely as you can the contexts of any five of the extracts and an 
outline of the poem which supplies extract (0). 


(4) Down he descended from his snow-soft chair 
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(4) No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving 
(c) Rest that gives all men life, gave him his death 
(qd) No marchioness, but now a queen 
(e) All is, if I have grace to use it so 
(f) See, see the chariot and those rushing wheels 
That whirled the prophet up at Chebar flood 


(g) The liquid notes that close the eye of day 


3. L’ Allegro (a) Buxom, blithe ; (4) wanton wiles ; (€) Windingbout ; (d) 
uncouth cell; (e) In unreproved pleasures; (/) eating cares ; (y) daisies 
pied ; (2) chequer’d shade ; (7) learned sock ; (7) shadowy flail 

Il Penseroso (a) old experience; (4) idle brain; (e) massy proof: (d) 
starr’d Ethiopqueen; e) garish eye; (/) ev’n step; (g) shadows brown 
(A) accustom’d oak ; (7) Pelops’ line; (7) thrice-great Hermes. 

Give simply the meaning of the epithets, except in cases where they 
seem to demand a further note. Complete the lines of which they are 
parts, and give as precisely as you van the context of any five in (a) L’ Al- 
legro, (b) Il Penseroso. 


4. Write, within the limits of a page, your impressions of L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso. 


5. State (a) the occasion of Arcates and (b) give an outline of the 
speech of the Genius of the wood. 


6. Write on the development and construction of the Masque. 


7. Refer the following lines to their speakers, and say in what connec- 
tion each occurs : 
(2) I saw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the side of yonder hill 
(6) Come, knit hands and beat the ground 
(¢) there does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night 
(d) Love Virtue, she alone is free 
(e) I will tell ye now 
What never yet was heard in tale or song 
(f) oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows 
ig) He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ th’ centre 


(hk) I hate when vice can bolt her arguments 
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(7) For other arms and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms 
(7) Beauty is Nature’s brag 
8. Comus. Canany mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
sreathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Spirit. What, have you let the false enchanter scape ? 


Give an outline of the two speeches. 


9. Write, within the limits of a page, your impressins of Comus. 





THIRD YEAR EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
EARLY ENGLISH. 
CHAUCER: Parlement of Foules. 
Turspay, Apri 1ltH:—Mornine, 9 to 12. 
( Write the answers to A and B in different books.) 
| A. 


|. Write a short paragraph on the history of English from the twelfth 
century to the close of the middle English period. 


2. Translate :— 
(a) Vor gif a maide treuthe ipligt - to do an fole dede 


Al one priueliche * withoute hire frendes rede, 
Thulke vorewarde were uor nogt + & watloker it agte her. 


He esste ostage strong inou - & hii ne ssolde nogt wurne, 
Ac toke him ostage god - at is owe wille, 
So that gif eny agen him was ~° huld him tho stille: 


(tae ne ee 


So stifmon he was in armes * in ssoldren, & in lende, 
That vnnethe-eni mon < migte is bowe bende, 

That he wolde him-sulf vp is fot . ridinge wel vaste, 
Ligtliche, & sseve also * mid bowe & arblaste. 





‘Out! what hath the calewe ido - what hath the calewe ido! 
In the contrai me hurde wide - hou the schrewe gradde so. 
As god the schrewe hadde ibeo ~ atom, ysnyt his nose, 

He ne higede no more thiderward ~- to hele him of the pose. 





—_— or ee 
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(6) And he stegh ouer Cherudin, and flegh thare ; 
He tiegh ouer fetheres of windes ware. 
And he set mirkenes his lurking lang, 
His telde to be in his vmgang ; 
Mirke watres that ware of hewe, 
In the kloudes of the skewe. 





For-thi in birthes sal I to the schryue, 
Lauerd, and to thi name salm sai mi liue. 
Heles of his king mikeland, 
And als swa mercy doand 
To his crist, that es Dauid, 
And to his sede til in werld thar wid. 
(¢) Gef hou trost to borewyng 

The shal fayle mony thyng, 

Loth when the ware ; 
Gef thou haue thin oune won, 
Thenne is thy treye ouergon, 

Al wyth-oute care. 
‘Owen ys owen, & other mennes edneth : ° 


) 
(Juoth Hendyng. 


Make a brief note on Hendyng. 


(qd) Lenten ys come with loue to toune. 
With blosmen & with briddes roune, 
That all this blisse bryngeth ; 
Dayes-eges in this dales, 
Notes suete of nyhtegales, 
Veh foul song singeth. 
The threstelcoc him threteth oo, 
Away is huere wynter wo, 
When woderoue springeth ; 
This foules singeth ferly fele 
Ant wlyteth on huere wynter wele, 
That al the wode ryngeth. 


(¢) Ac he that gif so large water 
The fend fram ous te reaue, 
In nede for to cristny men, 
Gef alle men ileaue 
At felle ; 
Olepi me mot hym depe ine the water, 
And eke the wordes telle. 
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And wanne hi cristneth ine the foungt, 
The prestes so thries duppeth, 
In the honur of the Trinite, 
Ac gode geme kepeth 
The ned, 
On time a clothe that water ikest, 
Ac ope the heuede te bede. 


Ac water ikestean other loue 
Cristneth the man alyue, 
Ac hit his sikerest in the heeued 
Ther beth the wittes fyue ; 

Wel, brother, 
Ne non ne may icristned be, 
Ar ge his boren of moder. 


(f) Nixt than: ha zette strengthe. thet the vyendes / thet slegthe 
zent to zygge / to keste out: strengthe wythdroge,. thet his uoule lostes 
wyth-droge: and wyth-zede. Rigtnesse uorzothe ssel zitte amydde / thet 
echen his ogen yefth. 

Slegthe zayth. ‘God wet ssolle we do. Nou brothren and zostren y- 
hyreth my red, and yueth youre. Byeth slege. an waieth ine youre bedes 

porueynde guodes. nagt onlyche beuore gode: ac be-uore alle men. 
Tholemodness zayth. ‘Do we to worke godes nebsseft / ine ssrifte / and 
ine zalmes: glede we hym. 

Theruore by ziker / uor eurych heth aseuele blyssen: ase he heth 
uelages. and aseuele blissen to echen : ase his ogene of alle, and theruore 
eureich more loueth wythoute comparisoun god : thet hym and othre made 
/ thanne him zelue / and alle othre. 

“Thou drede / guo out myd guode wylle. thole thane dom / thet rigt 
heth y-demd. be auenture the mygt eft by onderuonge. yef wylnynge of 
lyf wyth-oute ende / otherhuy] let of.” The makyere zayth. Thus / thus 


j 


/ nou ssel eurich hys heuynesse / ssake a-way / uram drede / to the loue 
of the heuenelyche contraye him-zelue wende, Zuo by hit. 
In what dialect is (f) written? Name the writer and: the source 


of his work. 


3. Compare the dialect of (a) with A. S.or W. S.in (@) five 
particulars which belong to stressed syllables, and (6), five which 
belong to inflection -. 


l. Write about a page on the following subject :—The character- 
istics of Chaucer s poetry as seen in the / arlement of Foules. 
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2. Mention the sources from which Chaucer took his Parie .ent of 


Foules, and show where bis borrowing is evident in the poem. 


3. Translate the following and name the speakers :— 


(a) For no fors is of lak of thy nature 

(b) Ye come for to chese and fle youre wey 
With makis as I prike yow with plesaunce. 

(¢) And who-so doth, ful foule hymself acloyeth 


For oftys vncommyttyd ofte anoyeth 
(d) Ne neuere for no wo ne shal 1 lette 
To seruyn hire, how fer so that she wende. 
(é) Now, parde, fol, yet were it bet for the 
Han holde thy pes than shewyd thy nysete. 
(f) Soth is that I am euere vndyr youre yerde. 
(9) Wel bordit, by myn hat ! 
That men shul louyn alwey causeles. 
4, Give in your own words the substance of any three of the stanzas 


in which the following lines occur :— 


(a) Tho was I war of Plesaunce anon ryght 

(b) . Thanne shewede he hym the litel erthe that h2re is 
(c) The byldere ok, and ek the hardy assh 

(d) And ina launde, vpon an hil of flouris 

(e) The day gan failen and the derke nyght 

(f) But fyrst were chosyn, foulis for to synge. 


5. Give the meaning of the following words :— 


Adamauntis, swow, carayne, fere, entrikvth, fon, demyn, entyrmes, 


hale, bente. 





THIRD YEAR iXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
ADDISON : Papers on the Lmagination and Paradise Lost; DrypEn: An- 
nus Mirabilis, Absalom and Achitophel, Preface to Fables. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15TH :—9 To 12 A. M 
l, State very briefly how Addison treats the following matters ; 


(@) : asures F > imac ior 
a) the pleasures of the imagination as compared with those of the 
sense and the understanding 
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(6) a confined landscape 
(c) “that great modern discovery ” in Natural Philosophy 
(d) our trees rise in cones 
(e) the difference of the impressions made by the Pantheon and a 
Gothic cathedral 

(f) description as opposed to statuary 

(g) the cause of the inferiority of Paradise Lost to the ASneid and the 
Iliad. 

(hk) the flower-bed of a poet 

(7) a feature in which Shakspere excels all others 

(7) Livy 


(k) the allusions mads by scholars or by men of business. 


2. Elucidate briefly : 

(a) the preservation of the unity of the fable in Homer, Virgil and 
Milton 

(b) the superiority of Satan to Ulyssus. 

(ec) one of the three metkods of Aristotle by which the idiomatic style 
may be avoided 

(d) the consistency of the description and the character of Belial. 

(e) the golden scales: Uriel’s mode of reaching the earth 

(f) Homer, Claudian and Milton as describers of battles 

(g) Nature and the fall of man 

(h) Sin and Death compared with Greek tragedy 

(2) Adam’s Visions (Bk. XI.) 

3 Without use of the preceding question, bring out in about a page 
what you regard to be strong points in Addison’s critique of Milton’s 
poem. 

4. Give in a few words the substance of Dryden’s remarks in the preface 
to Annus Mirabilis concerning : 


(a) the epithet historical as applied to his poem 
(b) the proper wit of an heroic or historical poem, positively and ne- 
gatively considered 
(c) his imitating Virgil. (Give, with precision, three examples.) 
5. (4) Following Dryden's poem, give in your own words an account of 


the Fourth Day’s battle. (0) In what way are St, Paul’s and London 
Bridge referred to ? 
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6. State the fact to which each of the following lines refers: andadd a 
further note of explanation in regard to the first three : 
(a) See how he feeds the Iberian with delays 
(6) the Elean plains could boast no nobler fight 
(c) There first the North’s cold bosom spices bore 
(d) And feels far off the trembling of her thread 
7. Write within the limits ofa page an account of the Popish Plot. 
8. Describe Shimei or Corah, 
9. Write on Dryden as a satirist. 


10. In the’ preface to the Fables notice how Dryden writes regarding 
(a) Spenser 
(6) “ Nof a single character has escaped him’’ (Chaucer) 
(c) comparison between Boccaccio and Chaucer 


THIRD YEAR EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS 
IN ENGLISH. 


Burke: Reflections. Lustre Sreruen: English Thought in the 
KHighieenth Century. 
Tvurspay, Aprit 18tH:—9 To 12 a.m. 
(Write the answers to A and B in different books.) 
Bis 


1. What has Burke to say about the old monarchical government 


of France ? 


2. Write a short essay on the financial policy of the National 
Assembly. 
3. Explain :-— 
(a) Yet politics and the pulpit are terms that have little agree- 
ment. 
(6) The nature of things requires that the army should never 
act but as an instrument. 
(¢) The example of the court of Chatelet. 


(d) Why is the estate of the Duke de Rochefoncault more sacred 
than that of the Cardinal de Rochefoucault ? 


14 
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(e) Idolizing the memory of your Henry the Fourth. 

(f) When they come to their third basis, that of Contribution , 
we find that they have more completely lost sight of their rights 
of men. 

(gy) Academies of the Palais Royal and the Jacobins, 

(h) But is Cornwall better taken care of than Scotland ? 


. (7) A very great proportion of the Assembly was composed of 
practitioners in the law. 


(J) The Justicia of Aragon. 


4. State who the following persons were and also in what connec- 
tion they are spoken of in the Reflections: Mr. Bailly, Earl of Hol- 


] 


land, Louis the Eleventh, Lord George Gordon, Abbé Morangis, M. 
de la Tour du Pin ? 
B. 
1. Write on :— 
(a) Burke’s style. 
(b) The nobility of Burke’s moral nature. 
2. Indicate the political character of Chatham. 
3, Write on Samuel Jobnson. 
4, Contrast Priestley and Price. 
5. Express briefly the views of the following writers on the subjects 
that stand over against their names: 
Godwin : (a) history; (0b) innate principles; (c) Fénélon and 
Fénélon’s valet; (d) hanging. 
Brown: (a) the professions; (b) commerce. 
tousseau : equality. 
Tucker: America. 
Delolme : the fundamental principle of the British Constitution 
Burke: abstract reasoning. 


Paine: Burke’s sentimentalism about chivalry. 
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THIRD YEAR EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
SPENSER - Shepheard’s Calender ; faerie Queene, Bk, I, 
THurspay, APRIL 20TH :—9 To 12 A.M. 


l. Elucidate briefly : Robert Henryson ; pastoral romance ; past- 
oral drama ; the self.civen pastoral names of Virgil, Marot, Sanna- 
zaro, Spenser ; cyclic pastoral. 


2. What old and what new elements of pastoralism are to be 
found in the Shephea:d’s Calender ? Illustrate from the poem, 


3. Give the threefold division of the Adzlocues viven in the general 
argument, and a fairly full outline of one Aizlogue of each Kind. 
4, Write on the meeting at Bryskett’s. 


5. What is said in the Prefatory Letter to the Faerie Queene con- 


cerning 
(a) theaim of the poem, 
(6) the r1nethod of the historiographer, . 


(c) the two kinds of allegory. 


6. Trace Una through the book, explaining the allegory when 


necessary. 
7. Describe Lucifera’s coach fully. 


8. Where do the following lines occur : 
(a) Great God it planted in that blessed sted 
(6) There thirsty Tantalus hong by the chin 
(c) She was araied all in lilly white 
(dq) And all that drink thereof do faint and feeble crow 
(¢) His haughtie helmet horrid all with gold. 





b.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
ANGLO-SAXON (First Paper). 
THURSDAY, Marcu 30TH:—9 To 12 A.M. 
Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg, 

A 


a 


1, Translate, with notes on constructions, readings and forms: 
Hwilum hie geheton at herg-trafum 


baiaidiae 


at 








wig.weorthunga, 
thet him gast-bona 
with theod-threaum. 
heethenra hyht 

in mod-sefan, 

deda demend, 

ne hie huru 
wuldres waldend. 
thurh slithne nith 
in fyres fathm, 
wihte gewendan ; 
after death-dege 
and 


Nolde, 
thone cwealm-cuman 


eorla hleo 


ne his lif-dagas 


nytte tealde. 
eorl Beowulfes 
wolde frea-drihtnes 
meres theodnes, 
hie thet ne wiston, 
heard-hicgende 


and on healfa gehwone 


sawle secan, 

enig ofer eorthan 
guth-billa nan 

ac he sige-wepnum 
ecga gehwylcre. 
Het tha Hildeburh 
hire selfre sunu 
ban-fatu beernan 
Earme on eaxle 
geomrode giddum ; 
Wand to wolenum 
hlynode for hlawe ; 
ben-geato burston, 
lath-bite lices. 
gesta gifrost, 


bega folces ; 


Translate : 
Bold wes betlie, 
hea (on) healle, 
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metod hie ne 


heofena helm 


to feeder fethmum 
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wordum bzdon, 
cefremede 


re 1p 
ot OC % 


Swyle wes theaw hyra, 
helle gemundon 
cuthon, 
ne wiston hie drihten god, 

herian ne cuthon, 

Wa bith them the sceal 
sawle bescufan 
frofre ne wenan, 


wel bith them the mot 


drihten secean 
freotho wilnian. 


enige thinga 
ewicne forletan, 
leoda znigum 


Theer genehost bregd 


ealde lafe, 
feorh ealgian 
ther hie meahton swa ; 
tha hie gewin drugon, 
hilde-mecgas, 
heawan thohton, 


thet thone syn-scathan 


irenna cyst, 
gretan nolde ; 
forsworen heefde, 
at Hnafes ade 
sweolothe befestan, 
and on bel don. 
ides gnornode, 
guth-rinc astah. 
wal-fyra mest, 
hafelan multon, 
thonne blod etspranc 
Lig ealle forswealg, 
thara the ther guth fornam 
wes hira bled scacen 


brego-rof cyning, 
Hygd swithe geong, 


HONOUR 


wis, wel-thungen, 
under burh-locan 
Herethes dohtor: 

ne to gneath gifa 
mathm-gestreona. 
fremu folces cwen, 
nenig thet dorste 
Swesra gesitha, 

thet hire an dxges 
ac him wel-bende 
hand-gewrithene : 
efter mund-gripe 
thet hit sceathen-meze! 
cwealm-bealu cythan. 


Symble bith gemyndgad 


eaforan ellor-sith ; 
to gebidanne 
yrfe-weardes, 

thurh deathes nyd 
Gesyhth sorb-cearig 
win-sele westne, 
reote berofene ; 
heleth in hothman; 
gomen in geardum, 


Him big stodan 
discas lagon 
omige thurh-etone, 
thusend wintra 
thonne wes thet yrfe 
iu-monna gold 

thet tham hring-sele 
gumena nig 

sigora soth-cyning, 
(he is manna gehyld) 


efne swa hwylcum manna, 


‘‘Ne this ne dagath eastan, 


ne her thisse healle 
ac fer forth berath, 


gylleth greg-hama, 
scyld scefte onewyth 


wathol under wolenum; 


the thisne foleces nith 
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theah the wintra lyt 
gebiden hzebbe 
nas hio hnah swa theah 
Geata leodum, 
Mod Thrygo Weg, 
firen ondrysne: 
deor genethan 
nefne sin-frea, 
eagum starede ; 
weotode tealde, 
hrathe seoththan ws 
mece gethinged, 
scyran moste, 


morna gehwylce 
othres ne gymeth 


burgum on innan 
thonne se an hafath 


deda gefondad, 
on his suna bure 
wind-gereste, 


ridend swefath, 


nis ther hearpan sweg, 
swylce ther iu weeron. 


bunan and orcas, 
and dyre swyrd, 


swa hie with eorthan fxthm 


theer eardodon : 


2acen-creeftig, 


galdre bewunden, 


hrinan ne moste 
nefne god sylfa, 
sealde tham the he wolde 
hord openian, 
swa him gemet thuhte. 


ne her draca ne fleogeth, 
hornas ne byrnath, 
fugelas singath, 


guth-wudu hlynneth, 
Nu scyneth thes mona 
nu arisath wea-deda, 
fremman willath. 
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Ac onwacnigeath nu, wigend mine, 
hebbath eowre handa, hiegeath on ellen. 
winnath on orde, wesath on mode!”’ 

C 


1, Write on Sarrazin’s view that Beowulf is to be ascribed to Cyne- 
wulf, How does Sievers meet it ? 


2. Geatas Jutes : Write at length on this theory. 


3. Make notes on 

leode gelesten (24) 
athum-swerian (84) 
earfoth-thrage (283) 
regn-hearde (326) 
gvif-sceattas (378) 
hild (452) 
Welandes geweore (455) 

ealu-scerwen (770) 
stod, on stapole (927) 
icge gold (1108) 
Brosinga mene (1200). 


3.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
SHELLEY, Adonais. Mitton, Lycidas. MatTugw ARNOLD, Thyrsis. 


FripaAy, MArcH 3lst:—9 To 12 a. M 


1, Explain :— 
(a) the third among the sons of light. 
(6) the Pilgrim of Eternity. 
(c) the sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong. 
(d7) Athwart what brow is that dark mantle thrown ? 
(e) his solemn agony had not Yet faded from him. 
‘ (f) &@ spirit without spot. 
(g) one keen pyramid. 
2. O, weep for Adonais !—The quick Dreams (IX). 
And one with trembling hands clasps his cold head (X). 
One from a lucid urn of starry deed (XI), 


Another splendour on his mouth alit (XII). 
And others came—Desires and Adorations (XIII). 
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71Ve an Outline of the above Stanzas. 


3. Write a short essay on the course of thought in 4 lonais, and in the 


margin jot down, with exact reference, corresponding thoughts in Lycidas 
and Jn Memoriam. 


4, State and refute Samuel Johnson’s adverse criticisms of Lycidas. 


5. Refer the following extracts to their places in the poem, explain 
them when necessary, and give as precisely as you can their contexts, 
(a) the great Vision of the guarded mount 
(6) the Genius of the shore 
(ec) Inwrought with figures dim 
(d) sisters of the sacred wel] 
(e) the shaggy top of Mona high 
(f) sage Hippotades 
(g) To sport with Amaryllis 
(A) scrannel pipes 
(7) Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more 


(J) the stormy Hebrides 


6. (a) Write on pastoralism in Lycidas, 
(6) Quote a few lines of the passages beginning with: 
How well could I have spared for thee, young swain 
Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past 
For we were nurst upon the self-same hill 


7. “The crude and naked sorrow is veiled and chastened with soft 
shadows and sounds of a ‘land that is very far off’ —the verse remem- 
bers and retains a perfume and an echo of Grecian flutes and flowers.’’ 
Swinburne. Substantiate this criticism of Thyrsis. 


8. Whence did Matthew Arnold derive the story of the “Scholar 
Gipsy 9% What is it? 


9. Contrast Thyrsis with Adonais and In Memoriam. 


10. Give the context in your own words or in the poet’s, of : 
(a) In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same 
(6) He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
(c) Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? . 
(d) Where is the girl who by the boatman’s door 
(e) That lone, sky-pointing tree 


11. Write on Arthur Hugh Clough. 
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B.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 


Ds 


SHAKSPERE: Love's Labour’s Lost ; A Midsummer Ni7zht's Dream ; 
Hamlet: The Tempest. 


SaTuRDAY, APRIL 1ST :—9 A.M. 


1. State the two phases of the Main plot of L. L. L., the two Character- 
Groups and the two Sub-Actions of the underplot, and the enveloping 


Motive Action. 


2 Write on Guevara and also on contemporary personal satire in L.L.L. 


a 


2. Refer the following lines to their speakers, give as precisely as you 
can their contexts and say where they occur: 

(a) Thus will I save my credit in the shoot 

(}) A man‘in all the world’s new fashion planted 

(c) Had he been Adam, he bad tempted Eve 

(d) Love whose month is ever May 


(e) Navarre shall be the wonder of the world 


4, Show that Moth, Cestard and Jaquenetta are foils to Armado, and 
Sir Nathaniel and Dull to Holofernes. 

5. Explain passages in the Dream which seem pointedly contemporan- 
eous. 

6. Explain and refer to their places in the play: a roasted crab; most 
brisky juvenal; yon fiery O’s; for, you see, it is already in snuff; You 


minimus. 
7. Tllustrate tone-relief in the Dream. 


8. Give an outline of the opening scene down to the exit of Theseus; 
also of the quarrel of Oberon and Titania. 


9. Give an outline of 
(a) What passes between Hamlet, Rosencrantz and Guilderstern (Act 
IT, Se. ID. 
(4) Polonius’s farewell speech to Laertes. 
(c) Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a stream. 


10. Say where the following extracts occur, name the speakers and 
explain the meaning of the words in italics : 
(a3 an aery of children little cyases 
(6) And no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 

The virtue of his will 

(c) He galls his kzbe 
(d) On fortune’s cap we are not the very button 
(e) Unhousel’ d, disappointed, unanealed 
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11. Notice the relation of the first quarto of Hamlet to the play. 


12. In treating the supernatural a dramatist may (a) derationalise or 
(5) rationalise: explain the terms and apply to the Tempest. 


13. Write on Nature in the Tempest. 


14, Illustrate from the Tempest: 
(a) the literal use of words 
(6) the interchange of parts of speech 
(c) peculiarities of phrasing and of syntax as compared with modern 
English 
15. Explain what is meant by Amphibious Section, and scan: 
(a2) To think o’ the teen that I have turned you to 
(6) Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
(c) And him he played it for, he needs will be 
(/) He thinks me now incapable; confederates 
16, State in what connection the following extracts occur and name 
the speakers : 
(a) eoosereee Our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
(5) Letters should not be known. 
(c) ...lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. 
(qd) His word is more than the miraculous harp. 
(ec) This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence— 
(f/) Misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows. 
(g) I swam, ere I could recover the shore, five and thirty leagues 
off and on. 


ey ek na Lota 
Sounds and sweet airs— 


..the isle is tull of noises 


(7) You are three men of sin— 
(7) O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
: With gold on lasting pillars. 
(k) He receives comfort like cold porridge. 


Make a note on (6) and (d). 





bS 
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B.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
MGSO-GOTHIC AND EARLY ENGLISH. 
Monpay, APRIL 3RD, 1899:—9 To 12 A.M. 
MSO-GOTHIC. 
Translate and explain the construction of 
(a) swinthoza mis 


(6) andanahtja than waurthanamma 


(c) gagg thuk silban ataugjan gudjin 


~y 
~~ 


thagkjandans sis 

(e) thata frawaurhte 

(f) jab uta standandona insandidedun du imma 
(g) izwis atgiban ist kunnan 

(h) bi thata anthar lustjus 

(7) nib allis is hwa fulginis 

(7) niu kara thuk thizeli 

(k) ohtedun sis agis mikil 


(1) aftumist habaith 


2. Treat the verbs andbindan, fralet, anabiudath, usstandands under 
such of the following heads as apply: Gothic ablaut, O.H.G. or M.H.G. 
or N.H.G. correspondent, Germanic base (or bases), Indo-Germanic root 


(or roots), classical cognates, derived causal. 


3. Take the A.S. words earnian, ledan, lytel, geliefan, rap, stefn, 
leran, betan, ham, and explain or examine their forms by the light of 


Meceso-Gothic ; also the Modern English grasp. 


4. 





Translate :— 


(a) jah suns kwethun imma bi wa 
(6) hafanana fram fidworim 


(ec) ni thaurbun swinthai lekeis ak thai ubilaba habandans; ni kwam 
lathon uswaurhtans ak ftrawaurhtans 


(d) Aththan atgaggand dagos than afrimada af im sa bruthfaths 

(e) ibai afnimai ful/on af thamma sa nuija thamma fairnjin : 
(A) sunjus theihwons 

(g) gateih im hwan filu thus frawa gatawida jah gaarmaida thuk 


(hk) unte kwath thatei jabai wastom is atteka, ganisa 
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- Decline the words in as preceding question which are italicized : 
in tie case of adjectives ani past participles give both forms (strong a nd 
weak) and all genders; in the ease of present participles all genders 3 
in the case of personal pronouns all numbers. 


6. Conjugate afniman throughout, also lathon. Give the passive 
(ind. and subj.) of haitan, the present ‘ani past subjunctive of wisan, and 
compare gods, mikils, leitils. 


KARLY ENGLISH. 


l. Translate :-— 


(a) Yf that tre war tite pulled oute 
Ata titte, with al the rotes oboute, 
The rotes suld than rayse thar-with 
lk a vayn & ilk a synoghe and lith 


(4) For, or thai wened, war thai mett 
With men that sone thaire laykes lett. 
Sum was knokked on the heuyd, 
That the body thare bileuid - 
Sum lay stareand on the sternes 
And sum lay ) Knoked o out thaire e heres 


Both alblast and many a bow: 
War redy railed opon a row, 
And ful frek forto fieht. 


(c) clothed ful komly - for ani kud kinges sone, 
In gode clothes of gold - a-grethed ful riche, 
with perrey & pellure - pertelyche to the rizttes. 


the emperowr entred in a wey * euene to attele 

to haue bruttenet that bor - at the abaie seththen 

but missely marked he ig way * & so manly he rides, 
that all his wies were went - ne wist he neuer whider : 


SO faira sizt of seg - ne sawe be neuer are, 
of lere ne of lykame - lik him nas none, 
ne of so sad asemblant - that euer he Say with eizyen. 


‘ bi stille, barn,’ quath themperour + ‘blinne of thi sorwe, 
For y hope that hal thikin « h: astely here-after, 

zif thou wolt zeue the to gode - swiche grace may the falle, 
‘ that alle thi frendes tordedes - faire schalstow quite.’ 


(d) The ende of alle-kynez flesch - that on vrthe meuez 
Is fallen forth-wyth my face - & forther hit I thenk ; 
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With her vn-worthelych werk * me wlatez with-inne, 
The gore ther-of me hatz greued: & the glette nwyed ; 
I schal strenkle my distresse* & strye al to-geepr, 
Bothe ledez and londe - & alle that lyf habbez, 


Thenne mourkne in the mudde - most ful nede 

Alle that spyrakle in-spranec * no sprawlyng awayled, 
Saue the hathel vnder hach - & his here straunge, 

Noe, that ofte neuened - the name of oure lorde, 


Hym azt sum in that ark - as athel god lyked, 


Ther alle ledez in lome « lenged druye. 


The rauenraykez hym forth - that reches ful lyttel 
How alle fodez ther fare - ellez he fynde mete ; 
Bot the burne bynne borde * that bod to hys come, 
Banned hym ful bytterly - wth bestes alle samen 





Rydelles wern tho grete rowtes « of renkkes with-inne, 
When thay wern war of the wrake - that no wyze achaped ; 
Suchazomerly zarm - of zellyny ther rysed, 

Ther-of clatered the cloudes * that kryst myzt haf rawthe 


[udas he lapede » with the lewes seluer, 

And on an Ellerne treo . hongede him after. 

He is a lettere of loue - and lyzeth hem alle 

That trusteth in heor tresour * ther no truthe is Inne.’ 


Thenne I drouz me a-mong this drapers - my Donet to leorne, 
To drawe the lyste wel along - the lengore hit semede ; 
Among this Riche Rayes - lernde [a Lessun, 

Brochede hem with a pak-neelde - & pletede hem togedere, 
Putte hem in a pressour *- & pinnede hem ther-Inne 

Til ten zerdes other twelue - tolden out threttene. 


‘| haue no peny,’ quod pers - ‘ Poletes to bugge, 
Nouther gees ne grys * bote twey grene cheeses, 
And a fewe Cruddes and Craym ° anda therf Cake, 
And a lof of Benes and Bren - I-Bake for my Children, 





Bot I haf herd oftsiss say, 
That quha endlang a vattir ay 

Wald vayd a bow-draucht, he suld ger 
Bath the sleuthhund & the ledar 

Tyne the sleuth men gert him ta ; 

Pruf we gif it will now do swa. 

For thai var fayis to the kyng, 

And thoucht to cum in-to scowkyng, 
And duell with hym quhill that thai saw 
Thar tym, and bryng hym than of daw. 
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bs 


Give some account of the myth of the w rwolf, 
3. Describe the four greatest wonders of Britain as given in John of 
Trevisa’s translation of Higden. When did 
French in English grammar schools? 


— 


Knglish take the place of 


4. Make notes on Hermengyld, Bacharie, Mahomet and the hermit. 





B.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND HISTORY, 
More: Utopia. Marruew ARNo.Lp : Essays in Criticism (Second 
Serves). 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8TH, 1899:—9 ro 12 a.m. 


_~ thed 


( Write the answers to A and B in different books.) 
A. 


I. Give the reasons set forth by Hythlodaye for the number of 
thieves in England, and his suggestions for the proper punishment of 
theft. 


2. Write a short essay on religion among the Utopians. 


3. Make brief notes on the Achoriens, 


. é e 
counterfeit wars, Cardinal 
Morton, the Zapoletes, Tranibore. 


4. Say what you know about 
(a) The manner in which the Utopians regarded wealth. 
(6) The way in which they treated incurable disease. 
(c) Their way of regarding leagues. 


5. Give the meanings of the following words in Utopia : 


Dorr, aglet, brabbling, javel, pilled, jet, covein, in aunters, 


cautel, overthwart, ure, hapt. 
B 
1, For what purposes and in what terms does Arnold refer to 3 
pur} 

(a) The Chanson de Roland ,; 

(6) Christian of Troyes ; 

(c) The Jolly Beggars ; 

(zd) * In la sua volontade 6 nostra pace ” 


(e) **Sit Latium, sint Albani per secula reges!” 


eee ee 
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4. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
1) : BE “ j } f ; EK: s / M 17. 
Mo ” ‘ : y T° . MC. 

lL. Show f ek 2 ¢ 113 ty] al of its period. (uote, ins 
dependently or aq tl g Ve | nes in different parts of the poem which 
have become proverbial, and say in what connection each occurs, 

». Refer the follow lint o their places and give their contexts as 
pre cisely iS VOU Can 

(a) One scie only will one genius fit 
5) We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow 
(c) Led by the light of the Monian star 


(d) Ant 


’ 


‘ 


, 
rhyme with 


all 


the 


rage 


of [mpotence 


(ce) To er 


Did 


‘ 


r is human, to forgive divine 


Virgil 


‘ 


CoDpDYy 


Homer ? 


(b) Why are critics like apothecaries ‘ 
(c) What should be observed when rules are broken ‘ 


(d) To what is language secondary ? 


(e) Should a critic praise ancient or modern literature ? 


(f) On what should ridicule be cast ? 


4, Give the sketch of the true critic which opens with 


But where’s the man who counsel can bestow— 
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3, Notiee excuses (a) personal to the poet, (b) regarding the limited 


De 


: . sphere and capabilities of poetry. 
4. Give an outline of the following sections: 


(a By night we lingered on the lawn (XCY.) 


(b) Had babbled ** Uncle”? on my knee (in the body of LXXXIV), 


5. Write a short essay treating In Memoriam from some eesthetic 


Ve 


point of view and quote briefly in illustration of your statements, 


6, Develop the themes with which the following extracts from Christ 


mus-Eve and Easter-Day are connected : 


(a) Man’s hand, first formed to carry 
A few pounds’ weight when taught to marry 


Its strength with an engine’s, lifts a mountain 


(b) Oh, love of those first Christian days! 
Fanned so soon into a blaze 


From the spark preserved by the trampled sect 


(c) Shall I take on me to change his tasks, 
And dare, dispatched to a river-head 
For a simple draught of the element, 
Neglect the thing for which he sent Phat 
(d) make us learn 
What I began with, and, I[ wis, 
End, having proved how hard it is 
To be a Christian ! 
(e) One morn, the Arab staggers blind 
O’er a new tract of death, calcined 
To ashes. 
”. Give an outline of Haster-Day from the pronouncement of doom to 
the end. 
8 Describe the flock of Zion chapel. 


C 


9 Write a criticism of Christmas Eve and Easter Day a8 a poem. 
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B.A. EXAMINATIONS FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH AND 
HIS'TORY. 


Texnyson: Idylls of the King. 
Tuurspay, Aprin 137TH :~9 70 iz how, 


1, In the Coming of Arthur point out three particul 
allegorical additions, for which Tennyson is indebted to his sources but 


which he has modified to suit his central conception, 


ars, apart from 


2, (a) How is the talk of the kitchen-knaves in Gareth and Lynette 
described ? 


(6) Give a full comparison of the Knights in Malory and Tennyson. 


3. Give an outline of the story of Geraint and Enid. 
4. Describe Pellam’s character and what takes place in his castle, 
5, Give Merlin’s story of*the Eastern king, 


6. Describe the scene between Lancelot and Guinevere at the oriel, 


7. Point out the allegory in the Holy Grail. 


How does Tennyson’s poem differ from Wolfram von Eschenbach’s ? 


8. Use the series of Idylls from Pelleas and Kittarre onwards to 
illustrate the decadence of Arthur’s court. 


9, Say in what Idylls the following extracts are found, and give their 


connections as precisely as you can: 
(a) Like sparkles in the stone Avanturine 


(6) There will I hide thee till my life shall end, 
There hold thee with my life against the world 


(c) My inalice is no deeper than a moat, 
No stronger than a wall 


(d) fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with Summer sea 


(e) Dead for one heifer 


(f) A lodge of intertwisted beechen-boughs 
Furze-crammed and bracken-rooft 


(g) And then did Envy call me Devil’s son 


(h) ** Yea, but thy name?” “T have many names,” he cried 


15 





they 





belon 


a4 


(a) de loose the bond and v0, 


Is this the tone of empire ? 


(6) Arthur’s harp 

(c) Commingled with the gloom of imminent war 
(d) 1 will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat 

(e) To plunge old Merlin in the Arabian sea 

(f) Crack’d basilisks and splinter’d cockatrices 
(g) Led on the gray-hair’d wisdom of the East 
(h) Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire hills 


(i) That seem a sword beneath a belt of three lines of stars 


(7) Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure, 


HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17TH:— 9 To 12 A.M. 
l. Treat the following subjects :— 
(a) Arian heresy within the Roman Empire, 
(b) The conversion of the German races to Christianity. 


(c) The early status ofthe papacy (prior to the age of Gregory the 


Grea t). 


2. (a) What social and political changes did the Germans undergo 


ae 


between the composition of the Germania and the Lombard invasion of 


Italy ? 


Rome, 





(b) Explain and illustrate the attitude of the Germans towards 
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Estimate the historical] importance of 


(a) Theodosius, 
(b) Aétius, 
(c) Pippin of Heristal, 


4, Beginning with the death of Valentinian III., examine the ten- 
dencies which culminated in 476. 


6, Contrast Frankish society under the 


Merovingians of the 6th 
Century with Ostrogothic society unde} 


* Theodoric. 
6, Trace the territorial] expansion of Islam to 132. dwelling upon 
local causes and circumstances wherever possib] 


7. Write on the following topics, shaping your answers with a view 

to points rather than phrases, 
(a) German relations with t 

gothic settlement in Moesia. 


he Roman Empire prior to the Visi- 


(6) The Empress Theodora. 
(c) Papal adversaries in the first half of the &'th century. 
(qd) Mohammedan beliefs and duties. 


(e) Mediaeval reverence for Rome, 





HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 
THIRD AND FOURTH YBARS. 
MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
Fripay, APrit 19 :— 2705 p.m. 


1. (a) Detail the character of Charlemacne’s Wars against the Sax. 
4 5 : € pa 


< 


ons, and give some idea of their general import, 
(6) Describe Charlemagne’s administrative machinery, explaining 


the functions of his several officials and commenting upon the Capitu- 


laries, 
2. (a) Recite the leading events of the years 841-843, and point out 
their lasting results. 
(6) Examine the origin of the Capetian family, and its e 


stablish- 
ment on the throne of France. 

















) 
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IN 


2 Ghurch meely as a body which exer- 


3, Considering the Mediaeval 


cised great power, account for the degree ofits ascendency. 


4. Give as long alist as you can of the Italian expeditions which 


were undertaken by German sovereigns, 951-1183, and comment upon 


each one mentioned, 


Discuss :— 


Ne 


(a) The marriage difficulties of Lothar iL., and show what light 


they throw on the ideas of the time. 


(6) Yhe principles of the Investiture Cmtroversy. 


6, Describe :— 

(a) The reforms of St, Louis. 

(b) The position of the Holy Roman Enpire after the Interregnum, 
7. Write briefly but categorically On *— 

(a) The Duchy of Saxony in the LOth entury 

(Db) The battle of Civitella. 

(c) The intelectual position of Abelart. 

(d) Frederick II. and Innocent III. 


(¢) The last of the Hohenstaufen. 
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KRENCH. 
EXAMENS DE FIN J)’ANNER. 


LET ?RES—PREMIERE ANNER. 
Jeupr, 13 Avrin 1899. 


|. Que signifient les noms suivants selon qu’ils sont masculing ou 
féminins :— 


Crépe, faux, monsse, manche, office, pendule, somme, souris, voile. 


2. Discuter le subjonctif philosophiqnement avec des exemples raison- 
nés. 


) 


3. (a) Pourquoi le vers francais est-il syllabique et non pas métrique? 
(5) Qu’appelle-t-on conscnne d’appui? ‘e) Citer quelques rimes riches. 


4, Expliquer briévemen: ce que c’est que (a) la langue d’oc, i) la langue 
d’oil, et établir le rapport de ces ididmes avec le latin. 
Ou 
Kerire environ 150 mots sur un des sujets suivants : 
(a) La Chasse aux loups en Russie (A, Dumas, ) 
(6) La Mort de Porthos (A. Dumas.) 


(c) Silvestre Bonnard et la Fée (Anatole France.) 


5. Apprecier Voeuvre de deux des écrivains suivants: V. Hugo 
Beranger, A. de Vigny, Lamartine, Renan, A. Dumas, pére, Balzac. 


6. Développer le canevés suivant : 

— Le pere de Washington avait un arbuste précieux auquel il tenait 
beaucoup. Washington, enfant, frappe l’arbuste avec sa_ hachette... 
Terrible colére du pére...‘‘Si je connaissais le coupable, je le tuerais!... 
Crest moi...” Cette courageuse franchise touche le pére...Ce qu’il dit 4 
Son fils... 


EXAMENS DE FIN D’ANNEER. 
LETTRES—II ANNER. 
INTERMEDIAIRA. 


JEUDI 13 AVRIL. 
[. Comment forme-t-on 


(1) le pluriel des noms composés, 
(2) ’adverbe? Donner des exemples raisonnés. 








vantage et plus, (0) pire ¢ S ) to Cl ) € out @ un coup (d) de 
suite et tou le SUILLS 

Ill. Dire les qualités quid cuent les de Th. ( ret apprécier 
succinctement son ceuvre. 

IV. Ecrizr 3stoire de Quas lo mots environ 


quelque mots s 1’ Vre ¢ f Ut er 
\ | [) nir i rat ct Lt CO! { f ce mouvemen aux points de 
vue (a) des Luses a etietS Cans 1a tterature fran se 
(>t 


} . ~ oi one . vt VY {7 1 Jocurnl ‘oe .4 9068 bes Pa 
Nommer les principaux écrivains du XVI siecle et leurs ouvrages et 


écrire une courte appréciation de l’ceuvre de l’un d’eux. 

VII. Parmi les livres (anglais ou francais) que vous avez lus quel est 
celui que vous préférez ? Dites pourquoi, et faites-en une courte analyse. 
EXAMENS DE FIN D’ANNER. 

LETTRES II ANNEE. 
(INTER: 


seo . 5 _ 
JET HI, o AVRIL. 


I. Comment forme-t-on 
(1) le pluriel des noms composés, 
(2) l’adverbe ? Donner des exemples raisonnés. 


Il. Définir le Romantisme et indiquer briévement les traits caractéristi- 
ques de ce mouvement. 


[II. Dire les qualités qui distinguent le style de Théophile Gautier et 


iY 


apprecier succinctement Son ceuvre, 
IV. Kerire l’histo re de Quasimodo (300 mots environ). 


V. Esquisser a grands traits 
(1) La personnalité de Louis XI 
(2) la destruction de l’Armée de Pharaon. 
VI. Reproduire par écrit banecdote suivante : 
(Au lieu de cette reproduction MM. les examinateurs des colléges affi- 


liés voudront bien faire une dictée d’environ 100 mots prise dans Corinne ) 


N.B.—Répondre en francais exclusivement. 


Traduire les passages suivants: 

[. The main stream of the Aryan nations has always flowed towards 
the north-west. No historian can fell us by what impulse these advent- 
urous Nomads were driven on through Asia towards the isles and shores 
of Kurope. The first start of this’ world-wide migration belongs to a 
period far beyond the reach of documentary history; to times when the 
soil of Kurope had not been trodden by either Celts, Germans, Slavonians, 


tomans, or Greeks. But whatever it was, the impulse was as irresistible 





as the spell which, in our own times, sends the Celtic tribes towards the 
prairies or the regions of gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong 
will, or a great amount of inertness, to be able to withstand the impetus 
of such national, or rather ethnical movements. Few will] stay behind 
when all are going. But to let one’s friends depart, and then to set out 
ourselves, to take a road which, lead where it may, can never lead us to 
oin those again who speak our language and w« rship our gods—is a 
course which only men of strong indi iduality and creat self-dependence 
are capable of pursuing, It was the course adopted by the southern 
branch of the Aryan family, the Brahmanic Aryas of India and the Zoro- 
astrians of Iran. 


II. Au moyen Age, quand un édifice était complet, il y en avait presque 
autant dans la terre que déhors. A moins d’étre batis sur pilotis, comme 
Notre Dame,-un palais, une forteresse, une eglise avaient toujours un 
double fond. Dans les cathédrales, c’était en quelque sorte une autre 
cathédrale souterraine, basse, obscure, mystérieuse, aveugle et muette, 
sous la nef supérieure qui regorgait de lumiére et retentissait dorgues et 
de cloches jour et nuit; quelquefois c’était un sépulere. Dans les palais, 
dans les bastilles ¢’était une prison, quelquefois aussi un sépulcre, quel- 
quefois les deux ensemble. Ces puissantes bitisses, dont nous avons 
expliqué ailleurs le mode de formation et de végétation, n’avaient pas 
simplement des fondations, mais, pour ainsi dire, des racines qui s’allaient 
ramifiant dans le sol en chambres, en galeries, en escaliers, comme la cons- 
truction d’en haut. Ainsi églises, palais, bastilles, avaient de la terre a 
mi-corps. Les caves d’un édifice étaient un autre édifice ot lon descen- 
dait au lieu de monter, et qui appliquait ses étages souterrains sous le 
monceau d’étages extérieurs du monument, comme ces foréts et ces mon- 
tagnes qui se renversent dans l’eau miroitante d’un lac au-dessous des 
foréts et des montagnes du bord. 


N.B.—Dater en toutes lettres. 








~/ 
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EXAMENS DE FIN D’ ANNEE. 


LETTRES—TROISIEME ANNEE. 


’ 


1. Comment expliquez-vous le grand développement que’ prit la littera 


ture francaise au XVI 


I. siécle? 
ou 
Montrez que les personnages dans le Misanthrope sont traités selon 


les lois de la justice distributive. 
2. Apprécier l’ceuvre de Bossuet comme orateur et comme historien. 


3. Exposer la construction d'une tragédie en discutant spécialement les 
unites. 


4. Faire l’analyse des principaux caractéres du Tartufie. 
5. Comparer Voltaire et Rousseau. 


6. Décrire l’origine et le but de l’ Académie Francaise ou 
Discuter les Provinciales aux points de vue polémique, religieux et 


littéraire. 
7. Indiquer l’origine et l’application des expressions suivantes: 


(a) Nous avons changé tout cela, 
(6) Le pauvre homme! 

(ec) Abime de Pascal. 

(d) L’Ane chargé de reliques. 

(e) Le coup de pied de l’ane. 


(f) Un je ne sais quoi...... 
Essai (& remettre avant Je 17 avril.)' 


BACCALAUREAT ES-LETTRES. 
AvRit 1899. 


I. Faire un tableau de la littérature francaise A la fin du XVe 
siécle. 


II. Considérer la Satire Ménippée au point de vue du nom, des au- 
teurs, du but.et du résultat. 
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III. Diseuter l’oeuvre de Rabelais et comparer léduecation de Gargan, 
tua a celle conseillée par Montaigne. 


[V. Tracer l’origine de l’histoire en France et comparer l’ceuvre de- 
chroniqueurs avec celle des historiens du XIXe siécle, 
ou 
Etablir les différences de fond et de forme entre une tragédie classique 
et un drame moderne. 


V. Reproduire en francais moderne les passages suivants:— 


1. A un enfant de maison qui recherche les lettres et la dis cipline 
non pour le gaing (car uue si vile fin et si abiecte est indigne de la 
grace et faueur des Muses, et puis elle regarde et depend d’autruy), ny 
tant pour les commoditez externes que pour les sienes propres, et pour 
s’en enrichir et parer au dedans, ayant piustost envie «’en tirer vn 
habil’ homme qu’vn homme scauant, ie voudrais aussi qu’on fut soigneus 
de luy choisir vn conducteur qui eut plustost la teste bien faicte que 
bien pleine, et qu’on y requit tous les deux, mais plus Jes meurs et l’en- 
tendement que la science; et qu’il se conduisit en sa charge d’vne nou- 
uelle maniére. 


2. On lui attachait un cable en quelque haute tour, pendant en terre; 


par iceluy avec deux mains montoit, puis devaloit roidement et g! 
asseurement que plus ne pourriez, parmy un pré bien egalle. On lui 
mettolt une grosse perche appuyée 4 deux arbres: 3 icelle se pendait 
par les mains, et d’icelle alloit et venoit, sans les pieds a rien toucher, 
qu’a grande course on ne l’eust peu aconcepvoir, 


la. (Juelle est la ‘* nouvelle maniére’”’ dont parle Montaigne ? 


2a. Commenter les formes iceluy, tcelle, eust, aconcepvoir, alloit, en 
expliquant l’ortographe et l’usage. 


AUTRES JOURS. 
VI. These ou Essai, 


sur ‘* Mirabeau et la Révolution Francaise’’ 
ou tout autre sujet approuvé par les examinateurs. 


N.B.—Répondre en francais exclusivement et dater en toutes lettres. 
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FIN D'ANNEE. 


ET IV ANNEES. 


LUTRE JOURS, 


relient les lancues romanes. 


irconstances le dialecte de l’lle de 


3 de langue d’oil et de langue d’oc. 


‘ ] 1 7 “witc — LATS r 2AG 
umerts de la langue francaise et resu- 


neaise et décrire la transformation 


° ; ; Wer na ° z ; hc > s ; 
Hnvisager la Chanson de Roland aux points de vue, I. Historique. 9 
‘.araty \ 
L, LLeTalre WiVUl i 
Racont la Vil t apprecr O re @’un des ecrivains suivants : 
5 ’ T i 
Marie a Pranct 
( ry? Sting ae Pis } 


jusqu’a nos jours: comparer Villehar 


staeél. 
France, suivre son développemen 


loin et Guizot. 


J | 
’ 
‘ 


es romans de Renart. 


Envisager les fabliaux aux points de vue de l’origine, du role qu’y joue 


la femme et des mceurs de l-epoque. 
Rutebs ul, sa prosodie et son eSt 
Discuter le fond et la forme du Rom 
Apprécier lVoceuvre de Commines. 
Villon, sa personne et son ceuvre. 
Raconter un des drames suivants: 
La Représentation d’Adam. 
Le jeu de St. Nicolas. 


Le Miracle de Théophile. 


an de la Rose. 


Etablir l’origine et l’évolution du théAtre comique en France jusqua 


Moliéve. 


Rousseau, sa vie, son ceuvre et son 1 


nfluence. 


Examiner en détail les poétiques des classiques, des romantiques, et des 


, 5 es , . _ ‘ 1 
contemporains telles qu’elles sont exposées par Boileau, Victor Hugo, Th. 


Gautier, Verlaine, Mallarmé Ch. Morice et autres. 


GERMAN. 
SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN. 


FIRST YEAR EXAMINATION 
TuHurspay, Apri, 137TH :—ArreRNoon, 2 To 5. 


oh Translate _— 


~ 


(a) Mach einer AOE Macht—der Traumgott hatte ifm 
eine Uhr ae t, Wud als er Darnach apdie n wollte, fur ein 
rietiqer 3 ig Sfopy 3a wiefleti Yend dagiwijdhen — iberleqte Mar, 

ob er fic) nicht tte eit jiniuliertes intootiee voz Wnt der 
gejtern reich sti genolene Geburtstagsfucheu einen trefflicden Wn- 
haltspunft gab, von dem Befuch der Schule befreien follte, aber er 
berivary Diclen ‘Blan al den eiues Feiglings und marichierte mit 
jeinemt Bitcherrangchen trubiglic) i die Schule. 


— 


(6) Sdhmod. Boj plays Sie fic) Gorgen um das? Beh 
habe t bei Dent Blumenberg gelernt, in allen Micdhtungen ru fehreiberne 
Sc) Have gejichrieben ints, UD wieder vets. Bch fan fehreibern 
nach jeder Michturna. 

Bol. Sch tebe, Sie haben Charafter; Shnen fann’s in 
Unjerer Seitung nicht feblen. She Amerbieten ehrt uns, aber wir 
HOunen es jebt nicdjt annehmen. Cine jo twelterjchittternde Bege- 
benbeit, wie Shr ig bertritt, will reiflic) ermwogen jein.— Unterdes 
jollen Sie Shr Vertranen feinent fiihllofer Barbaren gejchentt 
haben.— (bei Seite gu den Andern) Yielleicht ijt etwas aus ibm heras. 
gulocten ! — Bellinaus, du Haft das bejte Herz unter uns dreien, 
Du miubt dich Heut einer annehment 

(c) Bo ny Sch) Habe lange mit meinem Sdhicfal gegrollt und 
hatte Stunden, wo ic) mir vorfam wie cin Veritosener. Weber 
jebt, wo Sie vor mir ftehen in vollem Glanze, fo fehin, fo beqehr= 


= — * 
ee ee 
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unigsiverth, wo mein Geib! Fir Sie fo warm ift wie jemtals, jebt 
mup ic) doch jagen: Wr Vater hat zwar Bes an niiv gebandelt, 


=] 


aber Dag er ung trenne, Dab ev Sie, eiche Erbin, an Wnijprirde 
gewohnt, in bejtimmte reife paca perbinderte, Shr Leben 
einemt wilden Ruaben au jeherfen. dev immer mehr Uebermuth als 
Kraft qgegeiqt hatte, Das war Dod) lebr veritandig, wd er Hat gang 
recht Daran sethan 
(d) Paulet. —Wiegrosz dich auch « lie K6énigin zu m ichen 
Verspricht—traw’ ihrer Schmeichelrede nicht! 
Verkugnen wird sie dich, wenn du gehorcht, 
Und ihren eignen Namen rein zu waschen, 
Die Blutthat riichen, die sie selbst befahl. 
Mortimer. —Die Blutthat sagt [hr ¢— 
,aulet. Wee mit der Verstellung | 
Ich weisz, was dir die Konigin angesonnen ; 
Sie iofft, dusz deine ruhmbegier’ge Jugend 
Wilfihr’ger sein wird als mein starres Alter— 
(ec) Elisabeth. Begeh’ ich eine Thorheit, 
So it es Eure, Lester, nicht die meine. 
Ich will Kuch heute keinen Wunsch versagen, 
Weill ich von meinen Unterthanen allen 
Euci heut am wehesten gethan. 
Sei’s eine Grille nur von Huch. Dadurech 
Giebt Neigung sich ja kund, dasz sie bewilligt 
Au: freier Gunst, was sie wich nicht gebilligt. 
(f) Kennedy.—Ach, ich kann diesen Widerspruch nicht 
reimen ! 
Noch gestern kiindigt man den Tod Kuch an- 
Und heute wird Euch plétz‘ich solche Frei 
heit. 
\uch denen, hért’ich sagen, wird die Kette 
(clést, auf die die ew'ge Freiheit wartet— 
g) Sie singer von Lenz und Liebe, von sel’ger goldner 
Zeit, 
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Von Freiheit. Miinnerwiirde: von Trey und Heilickeit : 
Sie singen vom allem Siixzen, was Menschenbrust 
durchbebt. 


Sie singen von allem Hohen, wasMenschenherz erhebt. 


Die Hoflingsschaar im Kreise veiernet jeden Spott, 
Des KGnigs trotz’ve K rieger, sie leugen sich vor Gott ; 
Die Kénigin, zarflossen in Wehmuat und in Lust. 

Sie wirft den Siingern nieder die 


Lose von ihrer Brust. 
2. Translation at sight :— 
Translate. 


(a) ,Warjt dit nicht fold ein Rind,” fagte Marie endlich, , tout 
tejt Du allein veijen, fo .riete ich div zu geben. Meich an deiner Stelle, 
much follte fein Befehl und feine Macht der Erde Feru balten von 
Dem Kraufenbett meines Mannes. Wber jy rreilic), Dut fannit 
nicht gehen, und im Grunde, was folltert duatcd dort, fo unerfab- 
ven Wie Du armes Kind es bift?”— Beh bin Uuberzengt, e8 faq in 
ihren Worten nur der ebrliche Wusdruek hrerGedanfen; ab 
fe Die Wbjicht gehabt, mich noch tiefer in Wertlojigfeit wd 
gu berjenten, fle Hatte es nidjt beffer machen Brnen. 


er hatte 
Sraner 


(6) Es reden und triiumen die Menschen viel 
Von bessern kiinftigen Tagen ; 
Nach einem gliicklichen, goldenen Ziel 
Sieht man sie rennen und jagen, 
Die Welt wird alt und wird wiede jung 


>) 


Doch der Mensch hofft immer V ebesserung, 


Ks ist kein leerer, schmeichelnder Wahn, 
Krzeugt im Gehirne des Thoren : 
Im Herzen kiindet es laut sich an 

Zu was Besserm sind wir geboren 
Und was die innere Stimme spriclt, 
Das tiiuscht die hoffende Seele nvht. 


—NSchilbr. 
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(a) Write the 2nd pers. sing., present indie, and the past 
participle of :—/uhr, ve rwarf, verlieszEn, vorbehalten. befahl. 


: ; 7 oé ; ° se “| : ; , 
WELSZ. vorkam, adrangten, and give the (yerman of eae | succeed- 


Bi 
Oe 


; 


ed. rt happe TLé d. he P "OTN LS Ch. she washes. he offer d. hye begged, 
he lay. hve lied. hie laid. 
/7 tT 7 ] 2 ] bas 4 he X x 
(f) \\ nat are tne possible accentuations oi the verbs 
/ co J ies 2 7 ,, ( $2 ae ; . ‘ 
hintergehen, ibersetzen, uUmgenen : rive the meaning 10 each 
ease, Make a gene ral statement as. to the meaning of verbs 
which are both separabl » and inseparable. 
(c) Express in German :—Whose flowers are these ? 
r ° . , > f>.. . 
The se are mun é, and those are your sister Ss. (+] ve other possible 
= » s- . } >. ~~ f LP ° 7 P, so ' f; 
renderings of mine; and translite Three dollars a y ud. The 
doctor shook h Ls he id. brave Blitche ee Ai th rew a, stone at 


his brother's head. On Saturday the 10th of February. 





(cd) (tive the Kaelish cornates ot —— het. schatt. —/lein, 
—rchen. —tum; and form substantives from the following :— 


gut, Kind. ertel, Dorf, Fligel, Christ. 


(e) Form causative verbs from the following, and give tle 
meaning of both:—/ahren, springen, legen, trinken, sitzen, 
fallen; and give the verbs derived from :—‘?ot, rein, stark, 
wirdig, fromm, lachen. 

(f) Give the German cognates of :—rib, deep, two, wife, 
help, plum, that ; and state the two laws which determine the 


changes. 


4. Translate into German :— 

(a) The length or shortness of the days and nights depends 
on the nearness or the distance of the sun, (6) The student 
should distinguish vowel-modification from vowel-change in the 
study of German grammar. (c) The noble action of that amiable 
young queen delighted her faithful people. (d) Nature is an 
open book, the pages of which all can read who have eyes. (e) 
As a Christian you cannot forget so clear a proof of the good- 
ness and wisdom of God. (/) Want of water forced the 
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enemy to give up the seige after they had spent two months in 
front of the walls of the town. (9) The young hero went into 
the war as a captain, and returned as a celebrated general, (h) 
Don’t climb too high. my son ; you might fall and break your 
neck. (7) The king has appointed Count B, ambassador at 
the Spanish court. (fc) Although the hotel was very bad, we 
should have remained another night in it, if the landlord had 
been more polite. (/) The poor servant girl would have written 
to you, if she had been able to write. (m) We were hungry 
and thirsty when we arrived at the end of our long journey 
through the plundered country. (nm) The lite and fire assurance 


compnies of London are the richest in the word. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS. (Men). 


GERMAN. 


THURSDAY, APRIL i3TH, 1899:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 
1. Translate into English :— 


(a) Es gi ebt nichts Urheimlicheres, als wenn man bei Mondschein da 
eigene Gesicht zufiillig im Spiegel sieht. In demselben Augenblickd 
schlug eine schwerfiillige, gihnende Glocke, und zwar so lang uneg 
langsam, dasz ich nach dem zwdlften Glockenschlage sicher glaubte, es 
seien unterdessen volle zwOif Stunden verflossen, und es miiszte wieder 
von vorn anfangen, zw6lf zu schlagen............ Endlich Offnete sich 
meine Thiir, und langsam trat herein der verstorbene Doktor Saul Aschere 
Ein kaltes Fieber rieselte mir durch Mark und Bein, ich zitterte wie 
Espenlaub, und kaum wagte ich das Ge spenst. auzusehen. wv... sess 000% 
Mir unterdessen lief der kalte Schweisz iiber den Ricken, Meine Ziihne 
klapperten wie Kastag netten ,- aus Seelenangst nickte’ ich unbedingt, 
Zustimmung hei jedem Satz, womit der spukende Doktor die Absurditit 


aller Gespensterfurcht bewies, 


(6) Die Worte kamen aus der gefiihlvollen Brust meines Zimmer- 
gcenossen, des jungen Kaufmanns, Ich gelangte dadurch wieder zu 
meiner Werkeltagsstimmung, war jetzt im Stande, den Damen iiber 
den Sonnenuntergang recht viel Artiges zu sagen, und sie ruhig, als 
Wire nichts passiert, nach ihrem Zimmer zu fiihren. 
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(Cc) Konig ist der Hirtenknabe, 


Griiner Hiigel ist sein Thron, 


iti 


iTher seinem Haupt die Sonne 


] st die schwere coldene Ix ron’. 
[hm zu Fiiszen liegen Schafe, 
Weiche Schmeichler rotbekreuzt ; 
Kavaliere sind die Kilber 


Und sie wandeln stolz gespreizt. 


(cl) Dich trug dein Fup gum Lode — Fahre hur! 
(Sie tritt von ijm weg und bleibt gedanfenvoll jtchen. ) 

Erhabue Sungfrau, du wirkyt Miachtiqes in mir ! 

unfriegerijcen Wrm mit Kraft, 

Dies Herz mit Unerbittlicfert bemwaffielt du. 


XH Mitleid fehmilst die Seele, und die Hao erbebt, 


t 


¢ 


brache fie in eines Tempels Hei?gen Ban, 


en bliihenten Geib des Geguers ju verlegen, 
don por de Cijens blanfer Sehnetde fcjauoert MUI ; 
och wenn es Mot thut. alsbald ift dre Kraft mit da, 
‘iD uimmmer irrend in Der gitteruden Hand, reqiert 


iv; 
> 


(~) — i) (\) (~) = 


a8 Sadwert fic felbft, als war’ es ein lebend’ger Geift. 


(e) Mie. edler Herzog? Konutet Shr fo jehr 
Der Sham abjagen und der Furjtenehre, 
Fn jene Hand, die Curen Vater inordete, 
Die Curige au leqer? Wart Shr rajend 
Geng, an eine redlide Perjohuung 
3u glauben mit dem Dauphin, den Shr jelbit 
M11 Des Berderbens Rand gefehleudert habt ? 
So nah dem Falle wolltet Shr wn halten 
nd Ener Werf wahnfinnig felbjt serftoren ? 
Hier ftehen Cure Freunde. Cuer Heil 
Ruht in dem feften Bunde nue mit England. 


Kurguyuod. 


Kern iit mein Sinn vom Brieden mit Dem Dauphin ; 


(f) Xm folgenden Radmittag wanderten Reinhardt und Elifabeth jen 
feits des Sees bald durch die Holjung, bald auf dem vorjpringendert Ulferts 


rande. GElijabeth hatte von Erich den Aurtrag erhalten, wahrend fener und 
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Der Mutter Whiwefernheit Reinhardt mit den fchoiuften Ausfidhten der nadchiten 
Umgegend, namentlicy von der andern Uferjeite auf den Sof jelber, befannt 
gu maden. Nun gingen fie von einem Puutt zum andern. Endlich wurde 
Slifabeth miide un> lebte fic) in den Schatten liberhdngender 3weige, Rein- 
Hardt ftand ifr gegentber, an einen Baunftamm gelebut; da Horte er tiefer 
im Walde den Kuck rufen, und e§ fam ifm ploglich, 
eiimal eben jo gewejen. Gr lah fie jeltjam (aidelud an. 
beeren juchen ?” fragte et 


DieS alles fei fchon 
pollen wir Erd- 


(7) For woment students of Morrin College only. 


Cie hatte fic) vorn in den Rahn gelegt und ifm halb den Riicéen sugedrebht, 
jo Daf er fie nur von der Seite Jehen fonnte. Ihre Ziige waren jebt nod 
ernfthafter als gewshnlic). Uber die furge Stirn hing da8 Haar tief herein, 
UM Den feinen Najenfliigel ritterte ein eigenfinniger Sug, der volle Mund 
war felt gejdyloffen.— AIS fie eine Seitlang fo ftilljhweigend iiber Meer Ges 
fahren waren, empfand fie den Gonnenbrand, nahm das Brot ans dem 
Tuc und Iehlang Diefes liber die Flecdhte. Dann fing fie an bon dem Brot 


Zl effen und ibr Mittagsmahl au halten > denn fie hatte auf Capri nichts 
genoffen. 


2. Translation at sight, 


Translate into English :— 


Reinhold felbjt war Freilich ein Wnderer geworden in Ddiejen Sahren, ein 
gan; Anderer. Das junge Yalent, das einjt fo Ungeduldig gegen die 
beengenden Schranfen nnd Vorurteile Jeiner Umgebung anfampfte, hatte 
fich gum gefeierten Riinitler emporgefciwingen, deffen Rame weit iiber die 
Grenjen Staliens und feiner Seimat Hinausdrang, deffen Werfe anf der 
Biihnen aller Sauptitadte betmijc) waren, dem Ruhm und Chre, Gold und 
Triumphe in reichfter Kiille suftromten. Diefelbe machtige Wandlung hatte 
fich auch an jeinem Mugeren vallzogen, und wunborteilfaft mar 


Dieje Ber. 

dnderung feinesivegs, denn ftatt des bleidjen ernften Siinglings mit den 

tiefen diifteren Augen ftand jest etn Mann da, dem man es anjah, da’ er mn 
mit dem Leben und der Welt vertraut war, und erft bei dem Manne fam die 

ftets jo eigentiimlich angiehende Art jeiner Schonheit aur vollften Geltung. 


3, Translate into German :— 


(a) I arrived in Montreal at eight o’clock in the morning, and as T 
was hungry and thirsty, I drove at once to the Windsor Hotel, took a 
room, unpacked my trunk and breakfasted. JI might have remained in 
my room and sent for my breakfast, but in the first place I do not like 


16 
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to eat alone, and secondly, I expected to meet a friend in the large 
dining hall. Wespent an agreeable hour together, then we decided to 
take a drive. We visited the great University which lies at the foot of 
the so-called mountain. If I am not mistaken, we ought at a later 
period to meet some ofits students in public life, for it should be the 


wish of some of them to serve their country and their fellow citizens. 


o into the water and drew 


(b) He undressed himself hastily, sprang 
the sinking boy out. (c) This gentleman teaches not only the French 
language, but also singing and dancing. (d) The weather-cock on 
the church tower shows whence the wind blows. (e) Go straighton, 
you will soon see a three-cornered house ; then turn to the right. (/) I told 
him the truth, but I am sorry to say I was not believed. (gq) It is not 
worth while to remember every little misfortune. (h) Many benches 
stand around the fountain, where one on Sunday sees a crowd of work- 
people. (7) This wine only costs half a dollar a bottle, I would gladly 
pay double the sum for it. (j) This stormy life ended, the old hero 
sleeps the sleep of thejust. (k) Yesterday came the news that the king 
had died, but to-day we learn that the news is not true, 


4, (a) Mention the classes of verbs which do not take the augment 
in the past participle. (6) State the rules which govern vowel Ablaut 
+» the second and third persons singular of the present indicative. (c) In 
what circumstances do we use the apparently infinitive form of the Past 
Participle of the Modal Auxiliaries? (d) Give well composed sentences 
illustrating the passive use of intransitive verbs governing the dative 
ease. (e) Give the principal parts ofall the strong verbs in extract 


l (a). 


5. (a) Mention other noted works on the subject of the Maid of Or: 
leans. (b) Discuss from all points of view the tragic guilt of Schiller’s 
Joan and the necessity of giving her a different end from the Joan of 


history. 


6. (a) Give some facts concerning Heine’s life during the years 
which immediately preceded his graduation. (h) Write a German com- 
position of not less than one hundred and fifty words on Heine’s youth. 
ful days. 


—— . a Ele a — 
“ a = = 3 : 
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SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN. 
SECOND YEAR DONALDAS. 
Tuturspay, Aprin 137TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 To 5, 


1. Translate : 





(a) Die Verwirrung im Sefellfchaftssimmer twar flirchterlich. 
Wahrend die Frauen um Marie befchaftiqt tmaren, fuchten die 
Wanner ibre Siite und drangten dem WAnsgang zu. Unter den 
Sriten, die dag Qejtdrte Feit verlieBen, war die Sart’ fhe Familie; 
der [ebte Gajt anf dem Ehanplag war der Major, und diefem war 
e$ borbebalten, den abnungslofen Kanaleirat, der, froh itber das 
Qelungene Feuerwerf, ans dem Garten gurictfam, wnt nunmebr 
Die Verlobung gu proflamicren, Idonungsvoll mitzuteilen, wag 
qeichehen tar. 


(2) Sch trard Soldat ans Parteilichfeit, ic) weif felbft nicht fitr 
Welche politijhe Grundfige, und ans der Srille, Dab es fiir jeden 
ehrliden Mann gut fei, fic) in diejom Stande cine Seitlang zu ber- 
juchen, um fic) mit allen, was Sefahr heipt, vertrarulich an machen, 
und Kalte und Entjchloffenheit zu lernen. Nur die auberfte Not 
hatte mich gwingen finnen, aus dieiem Verfuce eine Veftimmung, 
aKS Dicfer geleqentlichen Befchaftiguug ein Sandtwerk gn machen. 


(c) Sc) bin Shre Gebieterin, Fellheim ; Sie branchen tveiter 
feinen HSerrn. Sie verabjchiedet 3 finden, Das Glite hatte ich 
mir faum traumen laffen !— Dock Sie find nicht blo perabychie. 
Det: Sie find nocd) mehr. Was find Sie Nod) mehr? Sin RKritp- 
Pel, fagten Sie? Mut, dev Kriippel it doch nod) zicmlid) gan; 
UND gerade; fehcint do noch stemlic) gefund wud ftarf. Lieber 
Tellheim, wenn Sie auf den Verluit Shrev gefunden Gliedmaten 
betteln gu gehen denfen, fo prophezeie ich Shnen, dab Sie vor den 
Wenigiten Thitren etwas befommen Werden ; ausgenommen vor 
den Thitren der gutherzigen Madchen, wie ich). 


(Z) Nicht dem Deutjehen gesiemt e8, die furdterliche Bewegung 
Sortzuleiten und auch gu wanker hierhin und Dorthin. 
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Died ift unjer! fo lab uns fagen und fo e& behaupten! 
Denn c8 werden noch ftetS die entfehloffenen Volfer gepriejen, 
Die fiir Gott und Gejeb, fiir Cltern, Weiber und Kinder 


~~ 


Stritter und geacn den Feind gujammenftehend erlagen. 

Du bift mein; und nnn ijt das Meeine meiner als ae 

Nicht mit Kummer will ic’s hewahren und jorgend geniepen, 

Sondern mit Nut und Kraft. Und drohen diesmal die 
ayede, 

Oder fiinjtiq, fo riifte mich felbjt und reice dic Waren, 

(e) Musz ich doch noch einmal in das verdammte Haus 


kommen ! 


Kin Briefehen von meinem Herrn an das gniidige 
Fraulein, das seine Schwester sein will.—Weon sich nur da 
nichts anspinnt! — Sonst wird des Bricftragens kein Ende 
werden,—Ich wire es gern los ; aber ick méchte auch nicht gern 
ios Zimmer hinein. ee ribet fragt. so viel, und ich 
antworte so ungern ! ap die Thiire geht auf —Wie gewiinscht! 


das Kammerkiitzchen ! 


(a) Write the 3rd pers. sing. present indicative of :—ver 
lieszen, vorbeh alten, gesch hen, gelungene, AUsgenommel, 
erlagen, stritten, mochte, driingten, riiste. 

(6) Comment on the use of will in (e) and of meiner in 
(d). What other modal verb can be used in a similar manner, 


and with what meaning ? 


(c) What is the original meaning of the verbs dirfen and 
kénnen. How would you distinguish between ich soll and ich 
muss. Translate:—ZJ ought tohave. J should have liked to. 
Imay. I might have, but did not want to, Lt may be. He 


is said to have come yesterday. He shall never see me again. 
(d) What three words represent when in German, and how 
are they used? Illustrate by short sentences, 
\ rl U ° . y 
(e) Translate Ich habe ihn singen horen. What part of 
the verb is hiren. Mention six other verbs used in the same 
way, and state the rule. 
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(7) When do you use the genitive, and when the accusa- 
tive, in expressions of time? Illustrate by examples, 

(g) When and where was Minna von Burnhelm com- 
posed? Wherein does its ‘‘ political significance” lie? 


3. Translate at sight :— 


(a) Ev brach, heis weinend, in dic bittersten Voriwiirfe gegen ich 
felber aus, und die Versiveiflung, in der ev war, mubte mir jelber 
Mitleiden einflopen. Bch jprach ibm Troit elit, Veriicherte ihm twie- 
Derbholt, ic) febe feinen Srveifel in jeine Trene, und fehiete ihn als- 
bald nach dem Safen, um wo moglic) Die Spuren des feltfamen 
Wannes au verfolgen. Wher an diciem felben Weorgen waren febr 
viele Schiffe, die widrige Winde im Saien Auriicyebalten, arg. 
Gelaufen, alle nad andern Weltitriden, alle nach andern RKirjten 
bejtimmt, und der graue Mann war fpnrlos wie ein Schatten 
verid)iwunden. 





(b) Diefe Worte famen ans der gefithlvollen Brujt meines Zim- 
Mergenojfen, des jungen Kanfmanns. Bah qelangte Dadurd 
Wieder git meiner Werkeltagsftimmumg, war jet im Stande, den 
Damen ither det Sonnenuntergang recht viel Wrtiges zu fagen, 
und fie rubig, alS ware nichts paffert, nad) ihrem Zimmer 311 
fubren. Sie erlaubten mir auch, fie nod) eine Stunde zt Unters 
Halten. Wie die Erde felbjt, drehte fic) unfere Unterbaltung um 
Die Sonne. Die Mutter duferte, die in Nebel berjiufende Sonne 
habe ausgejehen wie eine rotaliifende Roje, die der qalante Simmel 
herabgeworjen in den weitausgebriteten, wweisen Brautpdhleier 
feiner geliebten Erde. Die Tochter lachelte und meinte, der Oftere 
Wnblice folder Naturerfeheinungen fewache ihren Cindeuee. 


4. Translate into German :— 


As Dean Swift, accompanied by his servant Tom, was once 
on a journey, he put up (einfehren) at (in) an inn where he 
stayed over night. In the morning he called for (nach) his 
boots, and the servant brought them to him  uncleaned 
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(auigepubt) ; and when Swift asked him why he had not cleamd 
them, the servant replied: ‘ As you are going to ride, I thought 
they would soon be dirty again.” Swift said nothing, but told 
(ordered) the landlord not to give his servant any breakfast. 
Soon. after, when Swift was about (um Keqriff) to mount 
(bejteigen) his horse, Tom r marked that he had not had any- 
thing to eat, and Swift answered: ‘‘ That docs not matter 
(macht nicjts) ; if you had, you would soon be hungry again.” 
They rode off and Swift took a book out of his pocket and began 
to read, A gentleman met them and asked the servant whither 
they were going, ‘* To (Sn den) heaven,” replied Tom ; “ for I 
am fasting (jajten) and.my master is praying.” 


THIRD AND FOURTE YEARS. 
GERMAN. 


Monpay, APRIL 17TH: ~—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 


1. Translate into English :— 


(a) Lasz mich zum erstenmal mit freiem Herzen 
In deinen Armen reine Freude haben! 
Thr Gétter, die mit flammender Gewult 
Ih schwere Wolken aufzuzehren wandelt, 
Und eniidig-ernst den lang’ erflehten Regen 
Mit Donnerstimmen und mit Windesbrausen 
In wilden Strémen auf die Erde schiittet, 
Doch bald der Menschen grausendes Erwarten 
In Segen auflés’t und das bange Staunen 
In Freudeblick und lauten Dank verwandelt, 
Wenn in den Tropfen frischerquickter Bitter 
Die neue Sonne tausendfach sich spiegelt, 
Und Tris freundlich bunt mit leichter Hand 
Den grauen Flor der letzten Wolken trennt : 
O, laszt mich auch an meiner Schwester Armen, 


<a ‘S ' - —— a i 
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An meines Freundes Brust, was ihr mir gonnt, 
Mit vollen: Dank genieszen and behalten! 


(6) Vernehm’ ich dich, so wendet sich, o Teurer; 
Wie sich die Blume nach der Sonne wendet, 
Die Seele, von dem Strahle deiner Worte 
Getroff-n, sich dem siiszen Troste nach. 

Wie k6-tlich ist des gegenwiirt’xen Freundes 
Gewisse Rede, deren Himmelskraft 

Kin Einsamer entbehrt und still versinkt! 
Denn langsam reift verschlossen in dem Bussen, 
Gedank’ ihm und Entschlusz ; die Gegenwart 
Des Liebenden en: wickelte sie leicht. 


(c) Hier hilt das Opfertier ermiidet still.— 
Nun gut! Ich mag nicht, mag nicht niiher wissen, 
Was in mir vorgeht ; mag voraus nicht wittern, 
Was vorgehen wird.—( renug, ich bin umsonst 
Geflohen, umsonst.—Und weiter konnt’ ich doch 
Auch nichts als fliehen! Nun komm’, was kommen 

sol] !— 

Thm auszubeugen, war der Streich zu schnell 
Gefallen, unter den zu kommen ich 
So Jang und viel mich weigerte.—Sie sehn, 
Die ich zu sehn so wenig liistern war,— 
Sie sehn, und der Entschlusz, sie wieder aus 
Den Augen nie zu lassen—Was Entscblusz ? 
Entschlusz ist Vorsatz, That : und ich, ich litt’, 
Ich litte blosz. Sie sebn, und das Gefiihl, 
An sie verstrickt, in sie verwebt zu sein, 
War eins. 


(d) Tempelherr, (gelassen) [ch fiihle 
Des Vorwurfs ganze Last,—diec Saladin 
In diese Silbe presst! Ah, wenn ich wiiszte, 
Wie Assad,—Assad sich an meiner Stelle — 
Hierbei genommen hiitte ! 








A 
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Saladin. Nicht viel besser !— 
Vermutlich, ganz so brausend !—Doch, wer hat 
Denn dich auch schon gelehrt, mich so wie er 


Mit einem Worte zu bestechen ? 


Freilich, 
Weon alles sich verhalt, wie du mir sagest, 
Kann ich mich selber kaum in Nathan finden.— 
Indesz, er ist mein Freund, und meiner Freunde 
Musz keiner mit dem andern hadern.—Lasz 
Dich weisen! Geh behutsam! Gieb ihn nicht 
Sofort den Schwirmern deines Pobels preis ! 
Verschweig, was deine Geistlichkeit an ihm 

Zu richen mir so nahe legen wiirde ! 

Sel keinem Juden, keinem Muselmanne 

Zum Trotz ein Christ! 


2. (a) Give carefully constructed sentences illustrating the 
use of the Ethical Dative and the Dative after an inseparable 
compound verb with prefix ent—. 

(6) What verb would be used in modern prose in place of 
genommen (sect. d, |. 5)? Comment on the use of mag (sect. 
c, ll. 2, 3), and of deine Geistlichkeit (sect. d, 1, 15). 


3, Answer any two of the following :— 

(a) Where did Lessing get his story of the rings? How 
far has he altered it, and why ? 

(6) Outline briefly the plot of Euripides’ Jphigenia, and 
show in what respect Goethe departed from it, and in what the 
moral superiority of his conception consists. 

(c) Into what periods may Geethe’s life be divided? Give 
reasons for the division you adopt, and describe in detail 
Goethe’s mental development and literary activity during any 
one of the periods. 


4, Translate at sight :— 


(a) Da ich) mich nun in Sicherheit qlaubte, ritt ic) fangjamer 
und fiublte nun erjt, wie unendlic) ungern ic) mich entjernte. Sch 
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ergab mich aber in mein Schicial. Dachte an den Spazierqang von 
geftern abend mit der Gropten Mubhe und nabhrte die ftille Sofia, 
lic bald wiederzufehen. Dock berivandelte fich diejes ftille Gefiihl 
bald wieder in Ungeduld, und run befchlow ich, ichnell in Die Stadt 
3 reiten, mich umanriebern, ein utes frijehes Bferd an nehmen: da 
id) Denn wohl nocd por Vijdhe oder, was wabhricheinticher war, 211M 
Machtijche, oder gegen Abend Gewip, wieder eintreffen und meine 
Vergebung evbitten fornte. 


(6)  Geworden ijt ihm eine Serricerieete, 
Und ijt geftellt auf einen Herricherplak. 
Wohl ung, dap e8 fo ijt! Es fonnen fied 
Mur wenige regieren, den Berjtand 
VBerftindig branden — Woh! dem Ganzen, findet 
Sich cinmal einer, der ein Weittelpurntt 
sir viele tarjend wird, ein Salt, —fich hinitellt, 
Wie cine fejte Saul’ an die man ich 
Wit Luft mag fehlicben und mit Suverficht. 

), Translate at sight :— 

(a) The French are famous for their politeness, as every- 
body knows. We find a good example of this in the story of 
the mayor, who had to make out a pass (einen Pasz ausfer- 
tigen) for a countess, in whose service he was. Now the 
countess had unfortunately lost an eye in an accident some time 
before. How was the poor mayor to describe her eyes? He 
did not wish to offend the lady, for she was coquettish (kokett) 
aS well as rich and influential. A happy thought struck him 
suddenly, and the following was written: Eyes light, large, 
beautiful, one absent.” As might be expected, even the countess 
had to laugh at the clever idea of the polite mayor. 

(6) One surprise after another awaited the poor Templar, 
Firstly, he thought Nathan would at once give him his daughter ; 
secondly, he was certain that Saladin could not’ refuse to stand 
by him ; thirdly, he was to discover that Recha Whom he hoped 
to receive as his bride was his own sister, whom he had never 








One 
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known—for she was born after he had left Ge:many ; and, 
lastly, that Saladin, when he gave him his freedom on aceount 
of a striking liketess to his own brother Assad, had indeed saved 
the life of his ovn nephew. The drama closes with the noble 
unselfishness of Nathan, who willingly gives his beloved. Recha 
back to those te whom she belonged by right of birth, but we 
feel that the bonds which bound her to him will ever remuin 


unbroken. 


BA. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS. 
GERMAN. 
Monitay, ApRin 3rd :—MornineG, 9 to 12. 
N.B.— Questions 2xpressed in German are to be answered in German. 


1. Translate the following passages into English : 


(a) Oberon, Erster Gesang, lines 337-352. 


(b) Messias, Hrster Gesang, lines 280-290. 
(c) Don Carlos, Act 3, Scene 3, Dem Prinzen.......ein Diadem 
(dq) Leiden des Jungen Werther, am. 23 Aug. 
Es ist waar ........ verfaulen lassen. 
(e) Sessenhem, Huss’ edition, p. 35, Nach diesem «.+++ee+eeeers 


werden. 


9 Nennen Siedie Goethe’ schen Produkte der Sturm-und Drang- 
periode. Nennen Sie andere “Sturmer und Dranger.’’ Erlautern 
Sie die Stuirke wnddie Schwiiche von Werther’s Charakter (nach 


Hettner). 


3. Vergleichen Sie den Messias mit Milton’s ** Verlorenem Para- 


oJ), 

dies.” 
4. In welcher Zeitschrift ist der Oberon zuerst erschienen ? Welche 
Werke dienten Wieland als Vorbilder? Unterscheiden Sie drei Haupt 


handlungen im Cberon. 


ee nt wy" 
ER Ese ren = E —a— - . 
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GERMAN. 
B. A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOUIS. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8TH:—Morn1NG, 9 To 12. 


Kluge’s Litteraturgeschichte, Behaghel’s Deutche Sprache, 
German Composition, 

N.B --Questions expressed in German are to be answ:red in German. 

Translate into German : 

Hearing that my friend was visiting ina neighbourhg town and was 
going. to stay for a counle of weeks, I wrote inviting hm to visit me too. 
How astonished ] was, then, an hour after sending the letter to the post 
Office, to see him standing before me. He had come inending to surprise 
me and he succeeded, Our rejoicing at seeing each othe was great, as you 
may guess, for we had not met for many years. Haviig talked for some 
time, we took a walk down to the boathouse, hoping tohire a boat and go 
fora sail. There being very little wind, however, we vere retracing our 
Steps when a little girl, catching sight of us, came runnng up, crying and 
begging us to get her hat, which had fallen into the waer. 


1. Zu welchen Konsonanten hat sich das germanisthe ¢ im An—und 
Auslaut verschoben? Geben Sie Beispiele dieser Verscliebung. 


2. Welche Dialekte umfaszt das Oberdeutsche ? 


tes 


3. Vergleichen Sie die Vokale der Endsilben in der altdeutschen und 


mitteldeutschen Zeit. 

4, Erliutern Sie den fo'genden Satz: “ Die deutsche Sprache gewinnt 
in der mittleren Periode innerl:ch und iuszerlich an Getiet,’’ 

5. Was fur Uberbleibsel der gotischen Sprache besitze: wir noch ? 

1. Wie heiszen die iltesten nordischen Quellen der grmanischen My- 
thologie? Wann und von wem sind sie verfaszt worde: ? Warum findet 
man die ialtesten Gottersagen im Norden? 

2. Wie heiszen die vier wichtigsten christlichen Gedithte des 9, Jahr- 
hunderts ? 

3. Warum ist Otfried so bedeutend in der Geschicht; der deutschen 
Verskunst ? 


4, Auf welche Eigenschaften legte die hofische Poest des 12. Jahr« 
hunderts das Hauptgewicht ? Welches Metrums bedierte sie sich ? 
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5. Nennen Sie Hartmann’s Werke. Welche Quellen hat er benutzt ? 
Nach wem hat Wolfram gedichtet ° 

6. An welchen Hofen wurde in den-beiden Blitezeiten der deutschen 
Litteratur die Dichtung besonders gepflegt ? 

7. Geben Sie einige mytische Zuge des Nibelungenlieds an, welche 
nur dureb die iiltere nordische Form der Saga zu erkliren sind. Wie 
bezeichnet man gewohnlich die drei bedeutendsten Nibelungenhandsehrif- 


ten? Erklaren Sie die Nibelungenstrophe, 


Was ist ein Wichterlied? In welcher Litteratur findet man die bes- 


50 


ten Beispiele dieser Gattung ? 


9. Auf welche Weise hat Walther von der Vogelweide das Feld der Min- 


- 


nelieder erweitert ? 


f 


10. Charakterisieren Sie den Meistergesang. Was bedeutet “ Tabula- 
tur?’’—‘ Merkmeis'er ? ”’ 

11. Nennen Sie einige Werke des groszten protestantischen Polemikirs 
und Satirikers der Reformationszeit, Welches Dialektes hat sich Luther 


bei seiner Bibelubersetzung bedient? 





GERMAN. 
B.A. HONOURS. 

Lessing’s Laokoon, Herder’s Volkslieder, Freytag’s Friedrich der 
Grosze, Scheffel’s Trompeter von Sikkingen, Heine’s Lyrische 
Gedichte, Grillparzer’s Sappho, Sudermann’s Khre. 

Tuurspay, Apri, 6rH:—MornixeG, 9 To 12. 
Nf o . . Y . ) 
N.B.— Questions expressed in German are to be answered in German. 


1. Translate the foliowing passages into English ; 

(a) Laokoon, Goschen edition, page 221, Nichts ist.... kennen, 

(b) Volkslieder, Suphan’s edition, page 480, four stanzas. 

(c) Friedrich der Grosze, Hager’s edition, lines 1757-1772. 

(d) Sappho, Act 2, first thirteen lines, 

(e) Lyrische Gedichte, Elster edition, page 12, Ich grolle nicht 
esseee Clend bist. 

(f).Der Trompeter, Wenckebach’s edition, lines 1891-1909. 


—— ey are oe eerie 
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2. Geben Sie den Inhalt der Sudermann’ schen “ Ehre” an. 


( 
= 


3. Geben Sie eine kurze Biographie Freytag’s. 


4. Welches waren die neuen Lehren, die Herder dem jungen Goethe 
in Straszburg mitteilte ? 


5. Die Schweizer sagten, ‘*die Poesie sei eine redende Malerei,” 
Was sagte Lessing zu dieser Lehre? Welchen Kinflusz hat der Lao- 
; . ey . ‘* ¢ a 

koon auf die schildernde Litteratur getubt ? 


6. In welchem Verhiiltnis stand Heine zum Judentum, zum 
Christentum, zu den positiven Religionen tiberhaupt ? 











HEBREW. 





SECOND YEAR EXAMINATION. 
THurspay, Marcu 30TH:—MOoRNING, 9 To 12. 


Examiner sere Pror.D. Coussirat, B.A. B-D., D.D., OFFICIER DE 


LINSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE. 
lL. Translate literally G-nesis VIII, 12, 13, 14. 
Sarocny movin ony Dp nya Ty 2 
ningweA NON) PTY YIN A DON 


PNT OVD OVD AI WIA? IND fee my 


BTN Man NA BNA MpITNN My I 

wad oP OMY) AYBWS Iw OTN TINT 

INT Tea 

(a) Parse (1) Sp (2) ADD? ©) WA (4) ADI) ©) 
yn. 


(b) Root and meaning of fj, 
(c) Render into Hebrew :—In the thirtieth day of the month. 


2. Translate literally Exodus XX, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
“ayn Op ney sivep? mae Of “nN “i2t 
mi? naw ‘ win bi" : ININD “2 Uy 


SAI ApS TEN7O2 owyoN? TM 


2 a ee te Oe = 
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2 IqMWwa Iw TN Ahoy 4mm ray 


DorAN MT nN) ope “nN Tat ney Seeney 


Ti? JID OY wvawin pi Ayn SPREE 
SWAN Navin orn 


(a) Parse Not. Explain the use of that mood; 

(6) Parse 5p wind, Has this stem here a causative meaning ? 

(¢c) Parse wey and substitute for it another form of the same 
word 


(d) State the reason given in Deuteronomy V, 15 for keeping the 
Sabbath holy. 


(¢) Render into Hebrew :—Thou hast spoken with us and we did 
not die. 


Translate liter: ally—Jud, ges V, 6, 7, 8. 


) 


om mI an oy wa Ay “12 dune bea 


ANI"3 PMD IN enypopy ninw 1% nin} 
“h> PONTNA ON CHpeY ONIT coapY sy SIH 


M27) ANYON 722 oY aura iN ee DON 


(a) Parse and analyze (1) 2. -(@) mI pg (Name the 
accents and state their use) (3) Ny, 

(6) Write a note on the sense of rw. 

(c) What is the singular of Du ? 


(d) Translate into Hebrew :—Ye chose new gods in those days, 
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— 


4. What are the peculiarities of )"}? verbs in the perfect of Kal, 
rhea and Hiphil ? 


_ Inflect the Piel imperfect o fy 


Inflect ho with all suffixes in the singular and in the plural, 


" Point, translate and parse :-—PYWNRID AWD DIDD OSD 
(T’D I 2 IN YIN) OVI) MIND wm SON 
8. Explain the letters 555 and DDD found in the Thorah. 


HEBREW. 
B. A. ORDINARY. 
TuursDAY, MArou 30TH:—Mornine, 9 To 12, 


Examiner, .....-Pror. D. Cousstrat, B.A., B.D., D.D., OFFICIER DE 
L> INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE. 


1. Translate literally Job XIX, 23 to 27 inclusive. 
(a) Parse and analyze (1) Vi) 2) FIND (3) 599, 
eS pe is Uli 


(b) Characteristics of §’S verbs in Kal imperfect, imperative 


and infinitive. 
(c) Give the English equivalent of fay 7”. 
(d) Inflect fully WD singular and plural. 
(e) Comment on ON De 
(f) Give the various renderings of verses 25 to 27. 
‘Translate literally Ecclesiastes III, 15 to 18 inclusive. 
(a) Point out Aramaisms in verse 15. 


(b) Peculiarities of fF?" verbs in the perfect of all stems. 


(c) Inflect fully DIP in the singular. 
(d) Explain the form Te, 


—_ 


(e) Is DY in verse 17 referring to a future life? 


Sr ann id 
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(7) What does Ecclesiastes mean by FRO in verse 18? 


3. Translate literally Psalm LX, 1 to 4 inclusive. 

(a) Parse and explain the superscription. 

(6) Analyze juss, Why has , under * been substituted for 5? 

sa yaw 

(c) How are the numerals formed from 1] to 20 ? 

(d) Translate: He has visited me; visit thou me; to visit me, 

(e) Explain the Masoretic notes in verse 2. 

4. Render into Hebrew -—(1) Our God has revealed His glory to: 
His children. (2) Have mercy upon us. (3) Create in us a clean 
heart. (4) Teach transgressors the way of salvation, 


5. In what case is the imperfect substituted for the imperative ? 
6. What is included in Aramaic Literature ? 


7. State the peculiarities of the R tbhinival Dialect. 


B.A. HONOURS. 
HEBREW. 
THursDAy, Marcu 30TH :—Morwinxe, 9 ro 12. 


Hxaminer,.....++.++»D. Coussirat, B.A., B.D., !°.D., Orricier pe 
L’ Instruction Pusiieur. 
1. Trans:ate literally :—Malachi I[, 17 to 111, 1-5 inclusive. 
(a) Whois the N22 of LTT, F? 


¢ (6) What is the precise meaning of OND i 
(c) Parse and analyze JIN WIR. 
(d) Translate the proper uune 995, 
(e) Is the Syriac version of Malachi a faithful repro luction of the 
Hebrew ? 
2. Tran-late literally—Psalm XLVI. 


(4) Write a nut2 on the title, the date and the contents of that 
psalm. 


17 
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(6) Point out two or three uausual forms in it. 

(c) Translate the Masoretic notes appended to it. 

}. Translate literally--Job XXXII, 2 to 10. 

(a) Parse PTs. 

(6) Point out the Aramaisms in that section. 

(c) State the main arguments for and against the antiquity of 


the book of Job. 


4. Point and translate the Masoretic nots found at the end of that 


be Ok . 





SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 
B.A. HONOURS. 


a 


THurspay, 301H Marcu:—A FTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


Kxaminer,....Pror. 2, CoussiraT, B.A} B.D., D.D., Orricter. pe 
L INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE. 


SIGHT TRANSLATION. 

Amos, chap. V, v. 1 to 10 inclusive. 
WIP Ory Nw 'Sae AWN oid ADIO-NN Wow 
ONT PND Dap ADIn-ND AH. s OMe OD 
JN WON AD 9D SAPP. PY ANN SY Aum, 
ON ONS) OND URW FON ON VA Tint 
M7 WON 7D 9D SON m3? MvY WNY™M 
FSD WTITON) cM eT Ne ad 
29740 2 MayN NO pay AND) Wan ND Sbam 


YO) TINTS wT ND A ON oo Oy 93 
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HONTINA? FAIITN) TIN HOV VD WIND Moy 
NEY TT PIN? ART opin maydd D'DD77 
TENT AP OM Moy pss jem Spar mds 
TRY TNT FOND yey |e pi ipa 
NTR) WDD OV TWA ty-by sy 30" 
HEBREW PROSE, 
1. Return (mase. sing.) unto the Lord, for thou hast fallen by thy 
iniquity, 
2. Who is wise, and he shal] understand ? 
3. Hear (mase. plur.) this word that I have spoken against you, 


4, Seek (mace. plur.) good, and not evil, that ye may live, 


o. The ways of the Lord are right, ard the just shall walk ir 
them 


6. Hate (masce. plur.) the evil and love the good. 

7. The Lord is slow to anger, and great in power. 

8. He knows the thoughts of man. 

Y, Blessed is the man whom thou teachest out of thy law. 
10. O Lord, help us and save us! 

11. How manifold are the works of the Lord! 


12. Remember us, (masc. sing.) and visit us with thy salvation. 





B. A. HONOURS. 
SYRIAC. 
Tucrspay, Aprit 131K s—9 To 12 a.m. 
Examiner,..... » +eeeeeD. Coussirat, B.A., B.D., D, D., OFricier 
DE L’INstrRucTION PUBLIQUE, 
l. Transliterate the following ;— 


Terce’ ’etoun b*shabhto’ d pharz¢lo’; Wa’ykh mo’nai pachoro’ 
tnaphets ’e"oun. Hosho’ malke’ ’estacl (w): we’thredaw dayony.h 
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¥ 
e 


dhareeo’, Pelouch «w) lemoryo’ bhedechelto’ wou’chdounoyh (y) 
bartitho’. 

Nashek (ww) b,ro’ dhelo’ nergaz: wethi’bhdoun men ’ourcheh y 
metil dad kalil yoked rougzeh; toubhaihoun I|*kdl dathkilin 
law (hv). 

(a) Translate the above: 

(6) Tabular view of kom in the perfect and imperfect of Peal 
Kthpeel, Aphel and.Pael. 


(c) Figure’ the pronunciation of yudh in the Syriac word 
95, 


(d) What light does a study of verses 9 and 12 throw on the 


Syrian translators’ views of the text, grammar and exegesis of 
Ps.lm 2? 


(ec) Examples of the same root in the Syri:e and the Hebrew 
having a cifferent meaning in the two languages. 

(f) Kender into Syriac: Go thou and see why the three rulers 
have taken counsel together against the Lord and against his Messiab. 
2. Translate with notes Jonah IV, 8 to the end of the chapter. 

(Notes include the parsing of irregular verbs and nouns, rules of 
syntax, peculiarities of all kinds. ) 
3. Translate literally Matthew XX VII, 32 to 38 inclusive. 
(a) Inflect fully rish in the singular and the plural. 
(b) Render into Syriac: God will bless you if ye will follow 
Him and serve Him. 


4, Characterize the Peshito as a translation of the Old and New 
Testament. 


B. A. HONOURS. 
HISTORY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE. 
SATURDAY, APRIL l5rH :—2 ro 5 P.M, 


~ 


ERAMEREP. 6.05 8 igstahs wodesl D. CousstraT, B.A, B.D, D.D, Orricier DE 


L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 
1. Which of the Semitic languages is the most ancient ? 


2. Characteristics of the Semitic mind. 


“ea eee i “ . = = 
rfl oe “ 5 _ _ bu a ee a ee i 
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3. Relations with other families of languages. 

4. Geographical sphere and history of Hebrew as a spoken Janguage ? 
o. The cultivation of Hebrew as a dead language. 

6. Characteristics of Aramaic. 

(, Arabic of educated society. 

8. Peculiarities of the Samaritan or of the tabbinical dialect. 

J. State the contents of the Cylinder of Cyrus, 


l). Discovery of the Moabite Stone and importance of its contents, 


B.A. HONOURS. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR IN SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
SATURDAY, 22np ApRIL :—2 10 5 P.M. 


D. Coussirat, B.A,, B.D., D. D., OFFICIER DE 
L’ INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 


; , 
YLAMINET  rveseee, 2. e. Tere 


l. Alphabets in the Semitic Languages. Describe them. Their 
origin. 


2. Tabular view of the permutation of the various classes of letters 


see 


(consonants) in the Semitic Alphabet. 

3. Supplementary vowels, specially in Hebrew. 

4. How is the article expressed in the Semitic Languages ? 

5. Feminine terminations in Aramaic and Arabic. 

6, Pronominal suffixes to the nouns ib Arabic, Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 

7. Relation of the verb to nominal form. 

8. Tbe accentuation ofthe Imperfect. 

J. Moods of the Imperfect in Arabic and Assyrian. 


1G. Verbs YY in Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac. 


» 
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THE NEIL STEWART PRIZE. 
TRANSLATION. 
Tucurspay, MArRcH 30TH :—9 To 12. 
Examiner :—PRoressor D. Cousstrat, B.A., B.D., D.D., Officier de 
V’Instiuction Publique. 
1. Translate literally Exodus xv., 1 to 12 inclusive. 

(a) Distinguish between “IN and “WN, 

(b) I~ the A. V. correct in its rendering of (JNJ in verse 2? 

(c) Remark on the peculiarities of wD’. 

(d) To what English tense does the Hebrew imperfect corres- 
pond in this section ? 

(e) What is the force of 3*\NX without the article (v. 6)? 

(f) Parse and analyze J9™Y, 

(g) Give the names of the Pharaohs under whom Joseph came 
to Egypt, Moses was brought up, and the Exodus of Israelites took 
place. 

(h) Discuss the genuineness of this song. 

2. Translate literally Isaiah lvii, 1 to 10 inclusive. 


(a) Explain fully the Masoretic note of verse 1, and generally 
the use of the main accents in poetry. 


(6) Point out the difficulties of verse 2 on grammatical and 
lexical grounds. 


(c) What is the usual form of yas ? 
(d) Parse OMS, 

o} la 
(e) Discuss the possible meanings of 27ND in verse 6. 
(f) Primary sense of ra pe ree 

rT 
(g) Parse WN). 
3. Give some examples of words or forms of expressiun, used 


repeatedly in chaps. 40-66, but never in chaps. 1-39, and discus= the 
inference drawn from that fact. 


en eee eth 
=a SS - — . oe abit 
— ey 1 a — ai te i 2 
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h2 
Or 
— 


4. How do you explain the naming of Cyrus in chap 44:28 ana 
45: ] } 


5. Make notes on Sargon and Sennacherib in their 
with the history of the Jews. 


connection 





THE NEIL STEWART PRIZE. 
GRAMMAR, 
THURSDAY, Marcy 300n :—2 Tu 5 P.M. 


FY. Vowels — 


(4) Compare the Hebrew, Svria: and Arabic vowel systems. 
(b) Meaning of the names given to the Hebrew vowels, 

(c) Unchangeable vowels. 

(dj) By whom were the vowels inserted in the Old Testament ? 


2. Proncuns :-— 


(a) Compare the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic personal 
pronouns, 


(b) Forms taken by the 3rd mase, sing. personal pronoun when 
sufixed to verbs and nouns. 


3. Verbs :— 


(4) Compare the Hebrew and Aramaic verbs as tostems and 
tenses, 


(6) Why do the weak verbs in Hebrew differ from the strong 
verbs ? 


(c) Characteristics of ya lls 3 my’) ond N° verbs, with 


exam ples, 


(d) Inflect vrI3 in Kal imperfect, Hiphil perfect and Hopha] 
participle. 


4. Nouns :-— 


(a) Give examples of Secholates and of their peculiarities, 


(>) Inflect fully yp, 
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o. Syntax :— 

(a) In what cases may the perfect with Waw conjunctive be 

used instead of the imperfect with waw consecutive ? 
(b) W hat state is usually denoted bv the participle ? 

(c) When is the accusative used with the passive verb? 


(d) Various constructions of the numerals from one to ten. 
6. Write in Hebrew :— 


In the year one thousand and eight hundred and ninety nine, in 
the month of March-April, iv the thirtieth day of the month. 





MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS 


FORMAL LOGIC. 
Fripay, Apri. 14TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
(N.B —Question 7 must be attempted by all.) 


1. State clearly, in one paragrapb, the na‘ure, scope, and purpose of 
Deductive Logie. 


2. Explain and illustrate: Connotation, Dichotomy, Property, Distri- 
bution. 


3. Discuss fully the logical process: (or processes) involved In the fol- 
lowing assertions :— 
(a; Water is not indicative of frogs, but frogs are indicative of water. 
(Get he.) 
(4) Of course you couldn’t be happy without being healthy; but it 
doesn’t follow that you couldn’t be he: althy without being happy. (Con- 
CETNING lsahel 0 ‘arnaby, ch. XV it ). 


4. Give the logical opposites of each of the following : 
(4) A good king is a public servant. 
Those who suffer bravely save mankind. 


(c) All muscles are rot voluntary. 


5. What is the Figure of a Syllogism ? Construct an original categori- 
cal syllogism (with terms) in amy mood of the Third Figure, and reduce it 
by Direct Reduction. 


6. Explain ard illustrate : Modus Tollens and the corresponding fal- 
lacy, Ambiguous Middle, Post hoe ergo propter hoe, Argumentum ad 
hominem, 

7. Examine the following examples of logical processes : 

(a) “ Were it Crime, I should feel Remorse. Where there is no re- 
morse, crime cannot exist. 1 am not sorry; therefore I am innocent. Is 
the proposition a fair one ?’’ 

The excellent doctor admitted that it was not to be contested. 
Thackeray. 
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(6) Swift is praised as the friend to liberty. He was not that: he was 
the enemy of injustice. He resisted certain flagrant acts of Oppression, and 
tried to redress his country’s wrongs, but he never thought of the liberties 
of his country. 

H. Crabb Robinson. 

(c) A prince without letters is a pilot without eyes. All his govern- 
ment is groping, in sovereignty it is a most happy thing not to be com- 
pelled ; but so itis the most miserable not to be counselled. And how 
can he be counselled that cannot see to read the best counsellors (which 
are books); for they neither flatter us nor hide from us ? 

Ben Jonson, 


(dq) If a general is permitted to lead whole regiments to slaughter for 
the honour of the country, it is mere prejudice which forbids a great sa- 
vant to sacrifice a few existences for a magnificent discovery, such as that 
of the virus of rabies or of diphtheria ...... Why should we not admit the 
existence of other battle fields than those on which death is encountered 
lor the caprice of a ruler or the aggrandisement of a country ?...... Why 
should there notbe glorious engagements in which defeat would be inflict- 


ed on the scourges that depopulate the world? 
Francois de Curel 


THIRD YEAR EXAMINATION. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY, BOOK Il, PART I. 
Taurspay, Apri. 13TH :—MorvinG, 9 To 12. 
MER OIUIEN wibidc teats sate sav axiende cdducind sedis veeeeseaeds CLARK Murray, LL.D. 
(Answer only eight quesiions.) 


l. Compare tastes and odours in regard to (a) their associability, 


(6) their comparability. 


2, Give some account either of the perceptions of touch, or of the 
i 


perceptions of hearing, 


3. Show that, by the very nature of seeing, the magnitude and 
figure and distance of objects cannot be perceived through the sense 
of sight alone. 

4, Give some account of observations made on persons born blind 
and afterwards restored to sight. 

5. Explain fully why objects appear to sight sometimes larger, 
sometimes smaller than they really are, illustrating your explanation 
by examples. 
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6. Explain fully the sature of abstraction. 


?. Explain the psychological foundation of the logieal rule which 
requires that a definition shal] predicate of the subject defined its 
proximate genus and its differentia, 


8. Distinguish.the different ideals of intelligence, 


JY. Classify the fine arts, and describe more particularly the three 
visual arts both in their common characteristic and in their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, 


10. What is meant by Associationism ? Mention other names by 
which it is known, and contrast it with [dealism. 


Il. Explain fully whit is meant by the relativity of knowle lore, 
and point out its bearing on Materialism and Agnosticism. 


12, Explain the causes from which hallucinations commonly arise, 





B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
MURRAY’S INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL STH :—MorNING, 9 To 12, 
BN ys whi 0 Ge 6s rt edciies Shale shy Dpeead ken’ J. OLarx Murray, LL.D. 
Ansuer only eight questions. 
1. State ezther the empircal or the transcendental theory of the con- 


viousness of moral obligation. 


2, Describe the earlier forms of the idea of desert, and explain the form 
to which it ultimately evolves. 


, Distinguish the antagonistic theories on the freedom of the will. 


4. Explain the different forms in which the problem of Ethics proper 
may be stated. 


5. Explain the different special modifications of the general theory which 
makes pleasure the chief endof existence. 


6. Discuss the question vhether Utilitarianism may legitimately esti- 
mate pleasures by their quality as well as by their quantity. 


7. State fully the four questions raised in the critique of Utilitarianism, 
and show that the last is the question by which every moral theory must 
be tested. 


8. Give an outline of the ciscussion on aay one of these four questions. 
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9. Sketch the ethical system of the ancient Stoics, and contrast it with 
the Ethics of Christianity. 


10. Explain the ethical theory of Clarke or that of Wollaston. 


ll. Explain fully what Kant meant by ‘* the categorical imperative. 


12. Compare Ethics with other sciences in regard to the uncertainty of 
its ultimate principles. 


B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
MURRAY’S INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. 


WEDNESDAY, APrit 5TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 
WOGRTMINOT, .cinseaes Webives we viv bas sckies aeUh Tied: sbUeatewed J. CuarK Morray, LL.D, 
Answer only six questions. 
1. Distinguish social and personal duties. Name any other kinds of 
duty sometimes co-ordinated with these, and discuss the place which they 
ought to occupy in a philosophical classification. 


2. Distinguish determinate and indeterminate obligations, showing 


which represents the higher evolution of social morality. 

3. What is meant by a réght? Distinguish personal and real rights, and 
show how the latter grow out of the former. 

4. EKxplainfully the sense in which Society may be described as an 
organism, and distinguish the forms of Society that are essential to human 
life. 

5. Trace the historical evolution of justice in reference to physical life. 

6. Explain the part played by occupancy, by labour and by contract in 
originating real rights; ov, discuss the economical law of supply and de 
mand in its moral aspect. 


7. Distinguish (a) virtue from duty, (6) the three aspects of virtue. 


8. Show how the moral consciousness passes over into the religious 
consciousness. 

9 In what sense may you apply to emotional culture the doctrine of 
Aristotle, which makes virtue a mean between two extremes. 

10, Explain the nature of the specific discipline required to train the 
willin positive as well as negative virtue. 


rma 7 tom -- = oer eee 
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THIRD YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY, AND PLATO’S THEATETUS. 
Fripay, Aprit 7:—Mornina, 9 to 12 
Bxaminer, ce. vee Keyed p. Senn Chaba ss untacteeerbaber od. CuARK Murray, uL.D. 
Answer the last three questions, and only four of the others. 


| D- scribe the circumstances of time and of place amid which Greek 
4 
) > a ; ‘ > 
Piilusopby originated. 


+. Give an accoynt of any one of the schools which belong to the first 
period of Greek Philosophy. 


3. Sketch the distinctive teaching either of the philosopher with whom 
the second period began or of the Sophists. 


4. Describe the peculiar method of the teaching of Svcrates. 


0. Give a brief account either of the Megaric School or of the Dialectic 
of Plato. 


6. Explain fully Aristotle’s doctrine of Cause or give a sketch of his 
Ethics. 


7. Contrast the ethical systems of the Stoics and the Epicureans. 


8. What is the question discussed in the Th etetus? How does There- 
tetus misunderstand the question at first? How does Socrates correct 
the misunderstanding ? 


9. Explain the first answer given to the question and give a simple 
 Suvtement of the main objections urged against it. 

1). Give a brief outline of the discussion on esther of the other two an- 
swers, 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSUPHY, 1899, 


: LUGIC, 
TuESvay, APRIL 18TH ;—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. What, according to Mill, is the function of A bstraction as subsidi iTy LO 
Induction ? 


2. State clearly the difference between Natural and Artificial classifica- 


tions ; and illustrate with ofiginal examples. 
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3. Write short notes on: Question-begging names, Fallacies of Non 


observation, False Analogy. 


4. Explain fully the distinction drawn by Venn between the popuiar view 


of Causation, and the same view as rendered more precise by logicians. 


5. Discuss carefully the philosophical meaning of Lzplanation, and give 


an original and comprehensive example of its use, 


6. Examine, with some detail, any one type of serviceable Hypothesis, and 
apply the principles to a conerete instance of your own selection. 


THIRD YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


JAMES’ PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY AND FRASER’S 
SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY. 


TuursDay, Aprit. 20TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 
PIOALGAN OPS 2 eth ines eked tee 4 5 ov eeeeceeed. CLARKE Murray, LL.D, 


(Answer only five questions from A, and three Jrom B.) 


A. 


|. Distinguish the different selves, or state the different theories 


of self-consciousness, 
2. Describe the varieties of attention, or its various effects. 


3. Give an outline of James’ Critique of Nominalism, or explain 
what he means by saying that conceptions are u~changeable. 


4. What are the con litions of discrimination, and the causes that 


tend to improve discrimination by practice ? 


5. How is association called into play in voluntary recollection ? 


6. “A succession of feelings, in and of itself, is not a feeling of 
succession.” Explain. 


7. To what extent is the power of memory unchangeable ; to what 


5 


extent may it be improved ? 


B, 
1. Discuss Berkeley’s theory of abstract general ideas. 
2. Connect this theory with the doctrine maintained in * The 
Principles of Human Knowledge.” 


= eS i Ais es =r 
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3. “ First, it will be objected that all that is real and substantial 


in nature is banished out of the Cf ae -++«Fourthly, it will be 


objected that things are every moment annihilated 


ani created anew.” 
Give Berkeley’s answer to 


these objections. 
4. Contrast Berieley’s new 


theory of vision with the old theories 
which he seeks to displace. 


5. Explain Berkeley’s theory that visible 


nature forms a language 
spoken to us by the Creator. 





B. A EXAMINATIONS. 


HONOURS IN MENTAI. AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


THURSDAY, Marca 307g :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


~ ee (J. Coark Murray, LL.D. 
Examiners, fir | aoe” 1) CMP SO COPE ESEE 5 OVC CUE cate ee 0 ‘ > r > ) 
( P. T. Larogur, M.A. 
Answer A and Bin separate books. 
A. 
l. Give some account of the influence of physic 
the conception of the universe 


Ste seeeee *@ cee ee + @eeeeee 


al science in expanding 
at the opening of Modern History. 


bo 


. Give an outline of the philosophy of Descartes. 


oo 


. Sketch the philosophy of Leibnitz, or give some account of Wolff and 
the Wolffian School. 
4. Give an account of Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, or 
sketch the Ethics and Politics of Hobbes. 
B. 
l. Explaia carefully the materialism of 


Hartley and Priestley, and 
Show in what directions it 


is philosophically weak. Distinguish, if you 
can, between this form of materialism and any other doctrine, whether 
of earlier or of later date, going by the same name. 


2. Examine and discuss the fundamental 


principles of Godwin’s 
Political Justice, with partie 


ular reference to its filiation With the teach- 
ings of Rousseau. 


3. What is meant by the following e 
of politics, “The French R 
(Burke), 


xpressions :—the secularization 
evolution is a schism with the whole universe ”’ 
the Physioerats, the Mercantile Theory of Economies 


4. Give a succinct account of Utilitarianism as 
tained by Bentham: 
method 


expounded and main- 
and discuss his application of its principles and 
(0 any one department of practical affuirs. 
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B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 
HONUURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 
Sarurpay, lst APriL :—MorninG, 9 ro 12. 
FEXA MANET, cee vovene cone saceee veces neaes vende weeee rennet J. Opark Murray, LL.D. 


Answer only Six ) westions. 
1. Explain fully the question in which Kant sums Up the problem of 
Pure Reason. 
92. Give a brief outline of the Transcendental Aesthetic. 


ad * 


8 Give the table of the Categories, showing its relation to the classifi- 
eation of judgments. 


4. Sketch the transcendental deduction of the Categories, or explain the 
Schematism of Pure Understanding. 

5. Write a note on any of the Principles of Pure Understanding. 

6. Explain the Ideas of Pure Reason, showing how they are formed. 

7. Give a brief explanation of the Antinomy of Pure Reason, and indi- 
‘ate how the several Antinomies are solved, 

8. Give the gist of Kant’s criticism of the physico-theologica argument 
for the existence of God. 


9. Explain the Antinomy of Practical “Reason, and the so ution pro- 


posed by Kant. 


B A. EXAMI* ATIONS. 
HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 
Monpay, APRIL 3Rb:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 
PORAMTP RS EDs Sacaabees aesibessyiaetsewess edie AO. nan Megeeey, LL.D. 


Answer only seren questions. 


1. What is the Good ? How far do all men agree, how far do they differ, 


on the question ? 


2. Explain the principle on which Aristotle bases his classification of 


the virtues. 


2 
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had 


oe 
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3. Defin: ethica virtue, explaining the definition 
an exampe. 


and illustrating it by 


rm 


t. In what sense does the definition apply to justice ? 


5, Distirguish the narrower and the wider meanings of justice, 


o> 


. Discuss either of the questions :— (a) Can a manbe unjust to him- 
self? () Is it worse to inflict or to suffer injustice ? 


Distirguish the dianoetie (intellectual) virtues. 


~I 


8. Distinguish the different kinds of friendship and the different kinds of 
self-love. 


9. Explain the influence of different kinds of government upon friend- 


ship. 3 


0. Give Aristotle’s critique of the doctrine of Kudoxus on the Chief 
Good, or stte fully Aristotle’s own doctrine. 


B. A. EXAMINATIONS, 
HCNOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8TH :-—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 
MMO Ph caies est te eb Sal ody Seay aed J. Cuark Murray, LL.D. 
I. Explain the primitive conception of Themis and Themistes, 
2. Describe the jural condition of primitive society, 


3. How is that condition illustrated by the Roman Patria 
Potestas ? 


4. Whatwas the origin of the philosophical doctrine of a Law of 
Nature ? 


5. Explain the form which this doctrine took among the ancient 
Roman jursts, 07 sketch its development in modern times, 


6. Connest the origin of property and of testamentary succession 
with the juial condition of primitive society. 


1, Sketch the early history either of contract or of criminal law. 


8. Explain the prominence of jural ideas in Latin, as contrasted 
with Greek Theology. 


18 
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B, A. EXAMINATIONS. 


HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
SPINOZA’S ETHICS. 
THURSDAY, 13TH APRIL :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
J. Crank Murray, LL.D. 


Kuamine Trg evvecetes soeee seeeescoeses seseceess sos steerer userest 


1. Give the definitions of Causa sui, Res finita, Substantia, Attributum, 


Modus. Deus, Res libera et res necessaria, Aeternitas. 


9. How does Spinoza demonstrate the unity of substance, and identify 
substance with God ? 


3, “ Res particulares nihil sunt nisi Dei attributorum affectiones,” 


(I. 25, Cor.). Explain fully. 


4. Explain Spinoza’s conception of the human mind and body, as de- 


veloped in Part Lt: 


® Give the definitions of Causa adaequata et causa inadaequata, Actio 


et passio, Affectus ; and distinguish the Affectus primitivi. 


6, Explain the method by which Spinoza inculeates the control of 


passion. 
7, Explain the relation of action, virtue, the third kind of knowledge, 
and the inteliectual love of God. 


B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


7ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS AND SCEPTICS. 


Sarurpay, APRIL 15rH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


PRE nae > TC TM PN ery J. Cuark Murray, LL.D. 


Examiner, ....0000 
Answer only eight questions. 
1. Describe the political and intellectual influences at work in forming 
the post Aristotelian philosophy. 
2. Explain the Stoical theory of knowledge. 


5 > F ‘ . nk ® . . : od. 8 ait 3) 
2 In what sense were the Stoics materialists, in what sense pantheists § 


4. Give an outline of the abstract theory of morals held by the Stoics. 


5 Indicate how their theory was modified in practice. 
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6. How did the Stoies interpret the myths of the popular religion 9 
7. Give a sketch of the Hpicurean School, 


8. Give an outline of the Epicurean Canonic. 
9. Give an account of the 


atomic theory of the | 
theology. 


{picureans or of their 


lO. Explain fully the {picurean conception of the highest good. 


ll. Sketch the teaching of Pyrrho. 


12. Give an account of 


f either of the two chief representatives of the 
New Academy. 


B.A. EXAMINA TLONS, 1899, 


HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


JAMES’ PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLUGY, VOL. Tr. 


THorspay, APRIL 20TH, 1899 ‘—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
Bxaminer 


PO COOS atdbeoeenbes «362 


BE sey ea Mia OU 2 2 cere: sanv've | a, Cae Mueray, LL.D. 

(Answe he only erght Suestions. 

1. Distinguish the psychological and 
for the effect of contrast. 


) 


physiological theories to accoun t 


2. Discuss the relations between imagination and sensation, or compare 
sensation and perception. 


3- Give a brief account of James: theory of the perception of space. 
4, Explain the influence of emotion and active impulse upon belief. 
5. What is the most el 


ementary single difference between 
and the brute mind ° 


Connec’ 
genius, and distinguish two ord 


the human 
this with the essential characteristic of 
ers of genius, 


6. Describe some of the effects of Sensation in exciting movement. 


7. Define instinct, and illustrate the absence of uniformity in instinets 


oO 


Discuss James’ theory of the emotions. 


9. Write a note on ideo-motor action, 


or the pleasure-and-pain theory ”’ 
of the springs of action 


0. Distinguish the different theories about the hypnotie state. 


ll. Distinguish two Ways in which brain-structure may originate, 


12. Write a note on the genesis of the elementary categories, 








; 4 
() ~ HI} OSOPFY) 
. rT > >] de 
bic ga f j ~ < I : ats | he Relativ- 
I 
- ft 2 
: _ ryyy 3 y ee ae 
2. Write tes On -—L ration. oegcregation, he mnonylam oO! 
Moti H geneous. Illustrate, if pesible, 
; } 7.3 ‘ ‘ ’ ’ S 
, * Som * | I j 
Distinguish careful! etween Simple and Compound Evdution, 
|. Appiy Spencer’s nception of E ution to an example of 
; Z 
Your Oo mM Sel¢ L1O 
5. Summarize Mill’s explanation of the question of libextv ana 
; ; ; ; ; : eae { ot ' 
ecessity ; and discuss independentiy from your own point Oo} VIew 
ts bearing on moral judgmentand condu 
6. State fully and clearly Mill’s philosophical attitude towards 
SOC ia] pre blems and th nature the method of investgation 


B. A. EXAMINATIONS. 
HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
WATSON’S OUTLINE. 
lonpAY ApRiL 24TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


a ae eRe ee veces sneeeed. CLARK Murray, LL.D, 


Ansiwe 7 only Six uestions. 


kh LAMENET , 


1. Explain Mill’s theory tl Mathematics is (a) not an exact science, 


(b) not a necessary science, 


9. Give a brief outline of Watson’s critique ezther in regard to Geometry 
or in regard to Arithmetic and Algebra. 

3. Explain Comte’s law of the three stages of intellectual developnent. 

1. Discuss the question, whether natural selection is incompatifle with 
a philosophical conception of teleology. 


5. Criticise Spencer’s absolute opposition of subject and object. 
6. Show that the contrast b2tween 


the ideal and the actual sell is not 
absolute, 


7. Criticise Kant’s doctrine with regard tc the postulates of practical 
reason. 


8. Write a note either on the Philosophy of Religion or on tle Phil- 
osophy of Art. ~ 


. Te ee th ne pt 
a : ; neniieeeiemone : 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


—_ 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATION S. 


FIRST YEAR. 
GEOMETRY AND ARITHMETIC. 
Tugspay, Aprin 117Tu, 1899 :—Mornina, 9 ro 12, 


(Write the answers in separate books marked A, B.C 


rm © respectively, lo 
correspond to the questions.) 


A 
l. Find a third proportional to two given right lines. 
(a) If a triangle be constructed with the sum of the first and 
third lines at its base. € perpendicular to the 


and third, prove that it is 


and the second line as th 
base irom the point of junction of the first 


a 
right-ingled triangle. 
2. Jescribe a regular pentagon which shall be equal to a given 
square, 


3. Iqual chords in a circle are equidistant from the centre. 
a) If two equal chords of a circle intersect, prove that the Seo’. 
mentsof the one are equal res] 


ectively to the segments of the other. 


4, Snow is uniformly distributed to the 


depth of 2 
fat rof which is 20 feet 6 inches 


2 feet 9 inches on a 
long by 18 feet 3 inches wide, find 
uare foot of the roof, and the pressure on the 
whole roof, if 10 cubie inches of snow when melted give one cubic 


the pressure on each sq 


inch of water, and a cubic foot of water weighs 621 lbs. 
a 2 


B 


5. th equal circles the chords, which cut off equal ares, are equal, 
(t) If two chords of a circle are parallel, they intercept equal 
arcs, 


6. Ifa straight line touch a circl 


>and from the point of contact 
chord te drawn, 


the angles which this chord makes with the 
shall be equal to the angles in the alternate 


ra | 
tangent 


segments of the circle, 
S:ate and prove the converse proposition, 
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7. LE 1 sides iangles, taken in order about each of their 
ngles, be p icles snall be equiangular to one an- 
ythe1 ind sha igies eq il which are opposite to the 
; nNoOomMmoLto’co 1 
8. A train 88 yards long overtook a man walking along the line at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour. and passed him in 10 seconds. Twenty 
) minutes later the train overtook another man, and passed him in 9 
OnUS Wh i il] h 1 ~ Ak V¢ at 7 


a: adrilateral inscribed in a circle are 


7 . ~ * “ 5 - : . — Pa 

(a) If A BC is an isosceles triangle and a line be drawn paralle! 
to the base, cutting A Band A Cin X and Y, the points BC X } 
lie on a circle. 


10. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 
(a) Describe a circle touching one side of a triangle and the 
other two sides produced. 


11. In equal circles, angles, whether at the centres orthe circum- 


ferences, have the same ratio as the arcs upon which they stan l. 
l oF 4 


*) 
we = & 


pd 
rN 





Simplify 


FIRST YEAR. 
TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
WeDNESDAY, APRIL 121TH :—Moryine, 9 To LI. 


(Write the answers in separate books marked a, u: qnd 0 respect- 
ively, to correspond to the questions.) 


A. 


|. From the top and bottom of acliff which is 200 feet high, the de- 
pressions of a ship at sea are observed to be 18° 21’ and 15° 28’, what 
is its distance in yards from the bottom of the cliff? 


2. Find the angles of a triangle whose sides are 18.3, 27.1, and 21 
feet long. 
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3. Solve the equations 
132” + ] Sa + 5 — 59 
3x +] x—| 
at » + Vg? + he +e 0 


4. Find the first hour after six o’clock at which the 


two hands of 
a watch are directly Opposite. 


B. 


5. Prove the following relations 


ro | — tan A 
-(@) tan (46° — A) PRE... P 


1 + tan A 
PN Lida a. ae. So 
(0) sin A eee 2 
rig, tA 8 (s—c) 
ii cre Se / ab 


(d) area of triangle = s bc sin A. 


: : Ae Maney 
6. Given, @=1, b=1.32, C= 2 


'» fint the angles A 
and side c, 


and B 
7. Solve the following equations : 
na’ 
(a) aw + V a ft yt = 


Va? + a 
3/, 8/ = ; 
: AV + Vy =o 
(0) e+ yy =o 


8. What are eggs a dozen, when two more in 


a shilling’s worth 
lowers the price one penny per dozen ? 
us; 
9. (a) Trace the changes in sign of the tangent of an angle as the 
angle increases from 0° to 360°. 


(6) Trace the changes in the value of the tangent as the angle 
increases from 0° to 360°. 


4 : ; > ‘ ‘ P + Q sin P —— a) 
10. Prove: (a) cos Q — cos P = 2 sin ar ya —___“_, 


(b),cos 2 A = ] 


— 2? sin’ 


’ sin (CA + @) sin (A — G) 
(e) tan- A — tan- jen / eo3% A cos? B 


(4—B 


7 








(d) a+b = eas 
Cc | > 
COs ee 








f 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS, 
GEOMETRY AND ARITHMETIC 
TurspAY, APRIL 11TH :—MorwninG, 9 To 12, 


(Write the answers in separate books, marked A, B. C, respectively, 
to correspond to the questions. ) 


A 


1. If two chords in a circle cut one another, the rectangle contained 
] 
I 


1 
by the segments of the one shall be equal to the rectangle contained 


by the segments of the other. 


2. If two triangles have one angle of the one equal to one angle of 
the other and the sides about the equal angles proportional, the 
triangies shall be similar. 

8. To describe a rectilineal figure which shall be equal to one and 


similar to another rectilineal figure. 


| tas POLAR ee 
4, Find value of oe ot as) SES - = Derk of £19 16s 73d. 
jy of (2.045 —.5) 





B 


5. The angle in a semicircle is a right angle; the anyle in a seg- 
ment greater than a semicircle is less than a right angle ; and the 
angle in asegment less thana semicircle is greater than a right angle 


6. Ina right angled triangle if a perpendicular be drawn from the 


right angle to the hypotenuse, the triangles on each side of it are 
similar to the whole triangle and to one another. 


————— Se Nh a a ees 


ee ee 
? 
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(a) Prove that the hypotenuse has to one side the same ratio as 
the other side has to the perpendicular. 


7. From a given circle to cut off a segment which shall contain an 
angle equal to a given angle, 


5. A watch is set at noon on Saturday: at 10.30 a.m. on Mon- 
day it had gained 3} minutes ; what will be the correct time on ‘'nes- 
day when the watch shows 3.30 p.m. ? 


C 


9. Equal chords in a circle are equidistant from the centre. 
(a) Iftwo equal chords in a circle intersect, prove that the seg- 
ments of the one are equal respectively tc the segments of 
the other. 


10. Describe an isosceles triangle, each of whose base angles shall 
be double the vertical angle. : 
(a) Ifthe length of each of the equal sides be M, show that the 
base is equal to M ( W753 _ 1) 
y) 


11. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides. 


12. A train 88 yds, long, overtook a man walking along the line at 
the rate of 4 miles an hour, end passed him him in 10 seconds. Twenty 
minutes later the train overtook another man, and passed him in 9 
seconds. When will the first man overtake the last? 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 121H:—Mornine, 9 to 12. 

(Write answers to Parts A, Band Cin separate answer books). 


A. 


1. Prove that in any triangle: 











atb 4 
(1) C cos (A + B) 
— 
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re) 


tan (4 +B 


a 7 b ») 
(Z) ; dls 
a—V lan (A—B 

—, 


2. Two objects in a fortified town are seen from a station at which 


they subtend an angle of 49°.25’; their distances from the station 


are known to be 1020 and 1680 feet respectively ; what is the dis- 
tance between the objects ? 


3 


(S ] ’ 
3. Solve the equations 


) “ A, *) 
, ) ‘ t—"0 a Mnmnw) 
(2) 
i 2 r—zZ r— | 
(3) ay = 2; ays = 98, 


t. Simplify dy Vio + VIo~ 
3 + V5 


5. Prove: 
bh? + e—a* 


l) eos A = - a 
cae 2 bc 
A / $ (s—a) 
(2) cs =z—- = Y 
2 be 
(3) Area of a triangle = 3 besin A. 


6, Standing on the top of a mountain 1 observe that the angle 
which a pillar 220 ft. in height subtends at my eye is 1°. 12’ and the 
depression of its top is 12°. 20’ ; what is the distance of the pillar and 


the height of the mountain ? 


(- ie ay ee tn ) (b2 + 2)? 
teal ee a* +c? b2—¢2 
7. Simplify (a) io We cae 3 








bh—e b—ec 


gf ETD a gt Eth 


a 


a 
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8. A court can be paved with 200 square tiles of a certain size or 
with 128 tiles one inch larger each way. Find the size of the tiles. 


C. 


’ “ i Mi ee 4 ‘ff 7 
9. Preve that log P log P. And find the fifth root of 
n 


} 


— 


; A 
10. (a) Show that sin 4 = 1—2 sin’ ( i5°— 5) 


(b) If in atriangle, a = 2 band A= 3 B, find the angles, and 
express ¢ in terms of u. 


iy’ Given: A =. 30", a 200 ft. 


two solutions, and find the area of the greater triangle. 


ac 250 ft., show that there are 


12. (a) Given xy a, y2 = b, ze = ec, solve’the equation. 


(6) The sum of the two sides of a right-angled triangle is 51, 
and the hypothenuse is greater than the longer side by 3. Find the 


sides. 


THIRD YEAR. 
MECHANICS. 
Werepnespay, Aprit 5ta:—Mornine, 9 tro 12. 
(Answers to division B must be written in a separate book.) 


A 


i 7 


1, A mass of 40 lbs. is resting on a rough horizontal plane and can 
just be moved by a force of 12 lbs, weight acting horizontally; find 
the coefficient of friction and the direction and magnitude of the re- 
sultant reaction of the plane. 


2. Given that the unit of force is that force which will give | Ib. 
an acceleration of 1 ft. per sec. in 1 sec. Deduce from the 2nd law of 
motion that 


P= mf 


(a) A 30-ton mass is moving on smooth horizontal rails at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour. What force would stop it in (1) half a 
minute and (2) in halfa mile! : 
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3. Find the H. P. of an engine which can travel at the rate of 25 
miles per hour up an incline of 1 in 100, the mass of the engine and 
load being 20 tons and the resistances due to friction being 10 Ibs, 


weight per ton. 


L. A bullet is projected with a velocity of 640 feet per sec. at an 
angle of 30° with the borizontal, find (1) the greatest height attained, 
and (2) the range on a horizontal plane; (3) the time of flight. 


5. Ifa plane surface be immersed in a liquid, the whole pressure 
on it is equal to g pS z where S is thearea of the plane surfaceand z 
is the depth of its centre of gravity below the surface of the liquid. 


(a) A cube each of whose edges is 2 ft. long has its lowest face 
just not touching the bottom of a vessel containing water 4 ft. deep: 


Find the total pressure on. the cube. 
6. Explain the action of the common pump. 
B. 


7. State and prove Lami’s theorem. (a) If three forces acting ata 
point arein equilibrium and they make angles of 60°, 150°, 150° with 
one another, in what proportions are the forces? 


8. Why is the upward pressure on a body equal to the weight of 
fluid displaced ? 


(a) A Nicolson’s hydrometer when loaded with 250 grains in 
the upper pan sinks to the marked point in water ; a stone is placed 
in the upper pan and the weight required to sink it to the same point 
is 75 grains: the stone is then placed in the lower pan and the weight 
required is 128 grains; find the Sp. Gr. of the stone. 


J, When the water barometer stands at 33 ft., a bubble of air at a 
depth of 10 ft. from the surface of water has a volume of 3 cub. ins 
At what depth will its volume be 2 cub. ins ? 
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THIRD YEAR ORDINARY EXAMINATIONS, 1899. 
ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 
WerpNESDAY, APRIL 12TH:—MorniNG, 9 To 12. 


(The answers to sections A, B and C must be written in separate books 


marked A, B and Gt; respecti ely.) 
A. 
1. Explain the phases of the Moon. 
2. Explain the causes-of the seasons. 


3. Define the terms Aeliptic, Perihelion, First point of Aries. Tropical 
Year. A tropical year contains 355} solar days nearly ; shew that it bonis 
tains nearly 3662 sidereal days. 


4, Whatevidence have we that the earth was originallyin a fluid state? 
Explain fully. 


5. “In the production of winds and clouds, on the earth treated as a 


whole we find the greatest regularity.’’ Explain what is meant, and ac- 
count for the phenomena. 


6. Shew that in its path round the sun the apparent motion of a vlanet 
will be partly direct and partly retrograde, with two stationary points be- 
tween. 


7. Assuming the refractive index of water to be ‘ calculate the real 


depth of a river which seems to be 10 feet deep. 


8. Explain what takes place when light from a distant object enters the 
eye of a short sighted person ; and determine the focal length and kind of 
spectacles required by a person who can see small print most distinctly 
at a distance of 75 centimetres. i 


C. 


9, State the laws of reflection and refraction of light; and describe 
briefly an experimental proof of each. Explain what is meant by dota 
reflection, critical angle, dispersion, achromatism. If the refractive index 
of quartz is 1.548, what is the value of the critical angle? 


Be ye 
10. Prove the formula D — = F for a concave spherical 


mirror, 
At what distance from a concave mirror of 1 ft. radius must an object 
be placed, that a real image may be formed of twice the linear dimensions 


of the object ? 








11. Assuming the formula for a thin convexo-coneave lens 


he is oh L) (— “= 4¥ 
/ r “yt 


Calculate the curvature of the second surface of a double concave lens 
of flint glass, in order that it may form an achromatic combination with 
an equi-convex lens of crown glass of 20 in, radius ; the first surface of 
the double concave being ground to the same curvature as the convex. 


Take index of refraction of crown glass = 1.547 


flint ‘é¢ = 1.609 
dispersive power of crown « : 0.036 
ee a ee flint ts 0.048 


12, Either, (a) shew that after reflection at the surfaces of two plane 
mirrors inclined at an anglea, that a ray of light is deviated through 
2a; and how this principle is made use of in a sextant, giving a sketch of 
the instrument; or (+) describe the astronomical telescope, giving a sketch 
of the manner in which the image of a distant object is seen in it by the 
eye, and tind the magnifying power of the instrument. 


B.A. ORDINARY. 
MECHANICS. 
TuESDAY, 11TH APRIL :—MorRNING, 9 To 12. 


(Answers to division B must be written in a separate book.) 


A. 
1. A lever ] yard long has weighrs of 6 lbs. and 20 lbs: fastened to its 
ends, and balances about a point 9 inches distant from one end; find its 


weight. 


2. Find the acceleration produced when a force of 5 poundals acts ona 
mass of 10 Ibs. 
(4) What force would be required to bring this body to restin 2 


seconds after it had acquired a velocity of 56 feet per second ? 


3. The pressure in the water pipe at the basement of a building is 34 lbs 
weight to the square inch, and at the third floor it is 18 lbs, to the square 
inch ; find the height of the third floor ahove the basement. 


4. Describe a Nicolson’s Hydrometer, and explain the method of finding 
the specific gravity of a solid body by it, 

5. An engine of mass 50 tons can travel up an incline of 2 in 100 at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour, At what rate in H.P.is it working against 
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gravity? If the resistance due to friction is 20 lbs. per ton, at what rate 
would it have to work to make the same speed on the level ? 


6, A bulletis projected horizontally from the top of a tower 100 feet high 
with a velocity of 200 ft, per sec. Find (1) the time of flight, (2) the horiz- 


ontal range, (3) the velocity when it hits the ground, in magnitude and 
direction. 


7 State Boyle's Law. 

The volume of a bladder full of air at atmospheric pressure is 500 cubie 
inches, What will be its volume at a depth’‘of 100 ft. below the surface 
of the sea, the water barometer standing at 30 ft. and the specific gravity 
of sea water being 1.1 ? 


8. Show that the snace Sdescribed in the nth second by a particle having 

an initial velocity w and a uniform acceleration / is given by the equation 
S ut sf 2n— 1) 

(a) A body is moving with uniform acceleration; in the eighth and 

thirteenth seconds after starting it moves trrough 84 ft, and 7A ft. respect « 


ively ; find its initial velocity and its acceleration. 


9. A piece of glass weighs 47 grams in air, 22 grams in water, and 25.8 
grams in alcohol. Find the specific gravity of the aleohol. 


10. Water is poured into a U tube, the legs of which ure 8 inches long, 
till they are half full. As much oil as possible is then poured into one of 
the legs. What length of the tube does it occupy, the specific gravity of 
the oil being 3 ? | 


3.A. ORDINARY EXAMINATIONS. 
WeDNESDAY, APRIL 12TH :—MORNING, 9 To 12. 


(The answers (o sections A, Bant OC must be written in separate books, 


mirked A, L, and C respectively ) 


A. 


1, Define latitude and longitude of a place on the earth; also latitude 
and longitude of astar. Prove that the latitude of a place is equal to 
the altitude of the pole. 


2. Given the latitudes of two places on the same meridian, and the 
Zenith distances of the Moon at the same instant at the two places, shew 
that the distance of the Moon can be found, provided the radius of the 
earth is known. 
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3. Explain any one method of finding the longitude ofa place. Whenit 


is 8 o' clock a.m. at Montreal, what is the 


hour at a place 90° east of 
Montreal ? 


4, Given a concave spherical mirror of 18 inches radius, if a bright wire 
l inch long be placed at right angles to the axis at a distance of 8 inches 


from the mirror, find the position and magnitude of the image. 


[2 


D> 


Me 


Describe the Moon’s librations and their causes. 


6. Define “ Annual Parallax,’’ and show how it is used to determine 
Jupiter's distance from the Sun. 


dé Prove that for altitudes greater than 10° the atmospheric refraction 
is proportional to the tangent of the Zenith distance, and find the refrac- 
tion for a star on the equator, the latitude being taken at 45°N. 

8. Calculate in degrees, minutes and seconds the dispersion produced by 
a lens of diamond (dispersion power 0.038) whose focal length is 


sy Of 
50 
an inch and aperture —!. of an inch, 


C, 


9. State the laws of reflection and refraction of light. 
When the reflected and refracted rays into which an incident ray 

divides are at right angles, prove that the index of refraction is the tangent 

of the angle of incidence. 

10. Prove that 


0 = (u — |) 


for a prism of small angle and the ray incident nearly perpendicularly. 


Find the angle of a water prism which will produce a deviation equal 
to that produced by a glass prism whose angle is 347, 


Take 1.3836 tor water, 
wu = 1.525 for glass. 


ll. (a) Shew what is meant by the centre ofa lens, and prove that an 


oblique ray passing through this point emerges parallel to itself. 


(4) Prove that for pencils of small obliquity the formula 


: poke “ == (uv — 1) (— — = holds good. 


12, Deseribe the simple microscope, illustrating by a sketch the manner 
in which the image of a small subject is seen by the eye, and shew upon 


ee re 


Ss ser 
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what its magnifying power depends. Let the focal length of the object 
glass be | inch, and of the eye glass # inch, the object being placed in 
front of the object glass, at a distance from it exceeding its focal length by 
rong’ Of an inch, and let:the microscope be used by a person of average 
sight, or 10 in. distance of distinet vision. 

Calculate the magnifying power and length of microscope, 


FIRST YEAR. 
PHYSICS. 
Fripay, Apri, 147TH ‘—Morninea, 9 ro 12. 


1. State Newton’s second law of motion, 
A force of 12 lbs, weight acts ona massof 84 Ibs. for 7 secon. 
Find (1) the velocity acquired, (2) the distance run, (3) the mo- 
mentum, (4) the energy, of the mass at the end. 


2. Hither (a) describe Atwood’s Machine, or (6) shew how tuo 
determine the value of gravity by means of a simple pendulum. 


3. Describe the mercury barometer, and explain exactly how it 


measures the pressure of the atinosphere. 


4. Mention the principal eftects produced by heat, and show how 
any one of them may be used to measure temperature. 


Do. State the laws according to which the volume of a 2as varies 
(Ll) with change of pressure, (2) with change of tem perature. 

1,200 cub. ins. of gas at a pressure of 6U inches of mercury, and 
temperature 27° centigrade are brought to 30 inches pressure and 2° 
temperature, What is the new volume? 

6. State briefly what you know of the disturbances constituting (q) 
Sound, (b) Light, (¢) Plane Polarized Light. 
1. Describe the Astronomical Telescope. 
How would you determine (1) the magnifying power of a tele- 
~/ © “ o 
scope, or (2) the focal length of a concave mirror ? 
8. How does the spectrum of an incandescent gas differ from that 
of a lime light, and from the Solar Spectrum ? How do you account 
for the latter? 


9. Describe some form of Galvanometer. 


19 
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10. Distinguish between the magnetic properties of steel and soft 
t? 


iron. How would you make an electro-magne 


11. Briefly describe the important parts, and the principle of the 
action of a dynamo for producing direct currents. 


Un W hat does the electrical resistance of a conductor depend ? 


PA 
State Ohm’s Law. 
The lighting circuit at 100 volts is found to send a current of 
.48 ampere through a lamp. What is the resistance of the lamp? 


ae 


THIRD YEAR ARTS, SECOND YEAR APPLIED SCIENCE, 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
SOUND, HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Fripay. APRIL 7TH:—Mornine, 9 TO 12. 
Not more than nine questions to be attempted.) 


|. What are the advantages of mercury as a thermometrie sub- 
stance ? 

A thermometer reads 100.5° in steam on a day when water boils at 
100.39°: and —°8° in melting ice. What is the true temperature 
when it reads 60°? Explain how a correction can be made for stem 
exposure. 

9. Describe the weight thermometer, and explain how by means Of 
‘t to determine the coefficient of cubical expansion of a liquid, assum- 
ing that of glass known, 

3, If 4490 cc of a gas at 101° under a pressure of 75.4 cm of mer- 
cury, have its pressure ‘nereased to 82.1 cm and its temperature 


raised to 225°, what will be its new volume? 


4, Explain clearly what is meant by the statement that the total 
heat of evaporation of water is 606.5 + .305t. 

Steam at 100° is passed into 120 gms of water at 10° till the 
temperature rises to 35°. How much has the mass of the water in- 
creased ? 

5. 45.1 gms of copper at 99.6° was immersed in 52.5 gms of water 
at 10°. ‘The temperature of the water rose to 16.8°. What is the 
specific heat of copper? 

6. What is an Indicator Diagram ? Show that the area of the curve 
represents the work done during a stroke of the engine. 
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7. What is meant by reversible engine? Show that no engine can be 
more efficient than a reversible engine (a) according to Carnot’s view 
of heat, (db) according to the Dynamical Theorv. 


8. Define frequency, phase, wave-length, and show how the velocity 
of a wave is connected with its wave-length and frequency, 
Hsw may the velocity of sound be determined by a resonance tube 


and a fork giving a known number of vibrations ? 


J. Give the formula for the number of vibrations per second in a 
stretched string. 

The length of the e string of a violin is 33 cm, and it has a mass of 
0.125 gm. Show that its tension when tuned to 640 vibrations per 
second is 6890 gms. (1 gm wt = 981 dynes.) 


10. Describe a Spectroscop? and the method of adjusting it. 

Explain how the shifting of the bright lines in the Spectra of cer- 
tain stars has been utilized to determine their velocity in the line of 
sight. 

ll. Deseribe a method of determining either (a) the angle and 
refractive index of a prism, or (6) the focal lengths of a convex lens, 
and a concave mirror. 


L2. Describe and explain the phenomena of Newton’s Rings. 


FOURTH YEAR ARTS, THIRD YEAR APPLIED SCIENCR. 
©, EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS~ELEOTRIVITY AND MAGNETISM. 
E'RIDAY, APRIL 7TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 1Y. 


(Not more than nine questions to be attempted), 


1. Define the pole strength and magnetic moment of a mag- 

net, Show how the magnetic moment of a magnet can be de- 
termined, given the horizontal component of the earth’s mag- 
netism. What assumption is generally made in regard to the 
position of the poles of a magnet ? 


2. Compare the action of a long solenoid conveying a current 
with a magnet. Draw the lines of force in both cases. 


A solenoid 50 ems in length is uniformly wound with 500 
turns of wire and a current of .5 amperes passed through it. 
Find the strength of the field at the centre of the solenoid. 
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29. Describe the relation between the magnetizing force and the 
total induction produced in a specimen of soft iron. Give approx- 
imate numerical values if possible. What is meant by 
magnetic hysteresis? How does Ewing’s theory of magnetism 


account for the phenomena 


{ Explain the construction and action of a D’Arsonval galvano- 
meter. What are the advantages of the D’Arsonval galvanometer 


compared with the Thomson. mirror galvanometer? 


5 Show how to find the reduction factor of a tangent galvano- 
meter by means of a copper voltameter, and explain the precau- 
tions to be observed in practice. 

A current was sent through a tangent galvanometer in series 
with a voltameter for 30 minutes. The deflection on the galvano- 
meter was kept steady at 30°, and the amount of copper deposited 
was found to be .1 grammes; find the reduction factor of the 


ralvanometer. The electrochemical equivalent of copper is .000328. 


6. A battery of 50 accumulators (of n ligible resistance), each 
cell 2 volts, is used for lighting 50 16 ec. p. lamps arranged in 
parallel. Each lamp takes .6 amperes. Find the resistance Oh 
each lamp, and the total resistance in the circuit; find also the 
horsepower at which the battery is working. 

7. A coil ot wire whose terminals are connected to a galvano- 
meter is rotated uniformly on a vertical axis in the earth’s field. 
Explain what happens during one complete revolution, Given the 
number of turns on the coil, the strength of the field, and the 
speed of rotation, find the induced E.M.F. for different positions 


of the coil. 


8 Describe KMaraday’s ice pail experiment. What deductions can 
be drawn from it ? 
9 Show that the capacity of an air condenser of two concen- 
tric metal spheres, radii@ and Bb, is rad gee Deduce from this 
(t 
the capacity of two large flat plates of area A, distant d apart. 
How is the capacity affected by the introduction of a dielectric 


» 


like glass between the plates 


10. Explain the phenomena that occur when an electrical dis- 
charge is sent through a vacuum tube at various pressuTes. 
What are the Kathode rays, and what are their properties? 


11. Explain the action (1) of a receiver of a modern telephone, 
(2) of a microphone, 


SH Sr hr = = ~ ~ = Si eS Des. aon eaieiend 
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12. On what does the economic transmission of power to great 
distances depend ? lilustrate your answer. if possible, by a 
numerical example. 


A 1,000 volt dynamo drives a distant motor. The current in the 
circuit is 10 amperes, and the total resistance of the circuit is 
2 ohms. Find the efficiency of transmission, and the heat losses 
in the circuit, 


FIRST YEAR ADVANCED SECTION EXAMINATIONS, 
GEOMETRY ( First Paper). 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL L9tH :—Morninc, 9 ro 12. 


l. Through one of the points of intersection of two riven circles, 
draw a line, the sum of whose segments intercepted by the circles shal] 


be a maximum. 


2. If from any point perpendiculars be let fall on the sides of a re- 
gular polygon of n sides, their sum is equal to times the radius of 
the inscribed circle. 


3. If A, B, C, D be any system of n points, O their centre of mean 
position, P any other point, the sum of the squares of the distances 
of the points A, B, C, ete., from P exceeds the sum of the squares 
of theirdistances from O by n OP?, 


4, The middle points of the three diagonals of a complete quadrila- 
teral are collinear. 


5. If two triangles on equal bases and between the same parallels 
have their sides cut by another parallel line, the intercepts on this 
last line made by the sides of each triangle shall be equal. 


6. Three times the sum of the squares of the sides of a triangle is 
equal to four times the sum of the Squares of the lines bisecting the 
sides of the triangie. 


B. 


7. The bisectors of the internal and external vertical angles of a 
triangle produced meet the circumscribed circle in the middle points 
of the arcs of the segments into which the base divides the circle, and 
the line joining these points is the diameter which bisects the base at 


right angles. 
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ADVANCED SECTION EXAMINATIONS. 





FIRST YEAR 
GEOMETRY (Second Paper). 


19TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 


W EDNESD AY, APRII 


|. Explain the principle of Znversion. Prove that, if two circles inter- 
f intersection is equal to the angle ot inter 


sect each other, their angle [of 
section of their inverses- 


2. Any four fixed tangents to a circle are cut by any fifth variable tan- 


gent in four points whose anharmonic ratio is constant. 


(a) Reciprocate this theorem. 
2. Given two circles, describe a system of circles Co-axal with them. 
4, Any line cutting a circle, and passing through a fixed point, is Cu- 
harmonically by the circle, the point and the polar of the point. 


he perpendicular, and the sum of the 


5. Given the base of a triangle, t 


sides; construct it, 

6. The line joining the intersection of two opposite sides of a quadri- 
lateral with the intersection of its diagonals forms with the third diagonal 
a pair of rays, which are harmonic conjugates with these sides. 

B 
7. If any transversal cut a pencil of four rays, the ratio of the rec- 
tangle under the whole transversal and its middle segment to the 
rectangle under its extreme segments is constant. 


8, Any three straight lines drawn through the angies of a triangle 
so as to intersect in the same point divide the opposite sides into 
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segments, such that the segments of any side are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios of the other two sides. 

9. Two vertices of a triangle move on fixed straight lines, and the 
three sides pass through three fixed points, which lie on a straight 
line ; find the locus of the third vertex. 

0. Give six points on the circumference of a circle; find a seventh 
point on the circumference, such that the anharmonic ratio of it.and 
three points taken inan assigned order shall be equal to the anhar- 
monic ratio of it and the other three points taken in an assigned 
order. 


ll. Describe a circle touching three given circles. 


ADVANCED SECTION EXAMINATION, 
FIRST YEAR. 

THEORY OF EQUATIONS—ALGEBRA. 

HrRipay, Aprit 21lst:—Morwnine, 9 ro 12. 


l. Transform the equation 


into another with integral coefficients and unity for the coefticient of 
tbe first term. 


2. Find the equation whose roots are the squares of the roots of 


ger gout Diet. gab c= 0 


t - 


3, In passing continuously from a value a—h of x, a little less than 
a real root a of the equation / (aw) = 0 to avalue a +h, a little greater, 
the polynomials f (x) and f 1(x) have unlike Signs immediately before 
the passage through the root and like signs immediately after. 


42—19 x 


4. Resolve (a + 1). (a—4) -Into partial fractions. 


5. Find how many permutations can be made out of the word tri- 
angle, 


6. Find the sum of the series 
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7. Any equation of an odd degree has at lea-t one real root of a sign 
opposite to that of the last term. 

7 . e : ] ° ’ : 

ver) equation OF an even degree, whose last term is negative, haS 


at least two real roots, one positive and one negative, 


O. Solve the equation 0G A vm 14 rT 24 = U, {wo of whose roots 


are in the ratio of 3 to 2. 

9. Ifin any equation such coefficient be taken positively, and 
divided by the sum of all the positive coefficients which precede it, 
the greatest quotient thus formed increased by unity isa superior 


limit of the positive roots. 
10. State and prove Sturm Theoren). 
Find the number and situation of the real roots of the equation 


e—TxtT )) 


ll, How many arrangements can be made by taking 5 of the letters 


of the word equation ? 


: fy A ied ‘ar o a 2 
LZ: Prove a ] zie 0g 4 eS ) ete. 


SECOND YEAR HONOUR EXAMINATION. 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (First Paper). 


Werpnespay, APRIL 19TH :—Mornina, 9 TO 12. 


1. Find the equation of a circle in oblique co-ordinates, the origin 
being anywhere, and hence determine the conditions that the general 
equation of the second degree referred to oblique co-ordinates should 
represent a circle. 

2. Prove by means of polar co-ordinates that if two chordsof a circle 
intersect either inside or outside the circle, the rectangles under their seg- 
ments are equal. 

8. Given the base of a triangle, and that one base angle is double the 


other, find the locus of the vertex. 


4. Given the equation of right line 
(A 2’ 4+ By’ 4 OC)x+ (Ala +B y+) yt (A at By’? + O59 
where x’ y’ is a point lying on the right line Da+My+C= (\, 
Prove that the given line will pass through a fixed point: 


nea eel en oy 
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5. Prove analytically that if the middle .points of the sides of any 
quadrilateral be joined by straight lines, the figure thus formed is a 
parallelogram. 

(a) Prove that the area of the parallelogram is one-half of that of 
the quadrilateral. 

6. If a circle be inscribed in a triangle, prove that the straight lines 
joining the vertices of the triangle to the puints of contact of the sides 


are concurrent. 

7. Find the equation of, the polar with regard to a circle, of a given 
point outside the circle, and if Dp and P» be the distances from the centre 
of the point and its polar, prove yp, p, =r’. 


8. Show that 
=f) 


Ww 


e2>—xexy— dy? +4rt+y 
represents two right Jines, and find the angle between them. 
9. Find the equation of the line perpendicular to a given line and 
passing through a given point. 
(a) Prove that the three perpendiculars of the triangle whose vertices 
are 3,4; —2,6; and 0,0, are concurrent. 
10. Find an expression for the area of the triangle formed by joining 
three given points. 
1. Find the equation of a straight line in polar co-ordinates by trans- 


formation from the equation @ x + by+c=0. 


12. Find the equation of the line joining the point 3, 4 to the inter- 
section of the lines 2% —y+1l1-70Qand3a+4y+5=0. 


SECOND YEAR HONOUR EXAMINATIONS. 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (Second Paper). 


— 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 


|. In any conic section the rectangles under the segments of two 
chords which intersect are to each other as the squares of the diame- 
ters parallel to those chords. 


2. Given four points on a conic, the polar of any fixed point passes 
through a fixed point. 


— 


3. Find the equations of the tangent and normal to an ellipse at : 


given point. 
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(a) Find the lengths of the intercepts on the normal cut off by 
the axes, and show that the rectangle under them is equal to the 
squareof the semi-diameter conjugate to that passing through the 
given point. 

4, If any variable tangent to a central conic section meets two fixed 
parallel tangents, it will intercept portions on them whose rectangle is 


constant and equal tothe square of the semi-diameter parallel to them. 


5. The rectangle under the distances of any point on an ellipse from 
the two foci is equal to the square of the semi-diameter conjugate to 
that passing through the point. 


6: In a parabola any tangent makes equal angles with the axis and 
with the focal radius vector. 


7. Show how a given arc of a circle may be trisected by means of 
an hyperbola, 


8. If the equation of a conic referred to oblique: co-ordinates be 
az? +2 hey + by? + 2 gx = 0, 


Y 


prove that the radius of curvature at the origin is equal to 





) sin 


(a) Hence find the radius of curvature at any point of a central 
conic. 


9. Use trilinear co-ordinates to prove that in a complete quadrila- 
teral the line joining the intersection of the two ordinary diagonals to 
the intersection of two sides produced forms with the third diagonal 
and the two sides an harmonic pencil. 


10. Express in trilinear co-ordinates the equation of the parallel to 
a given linelat+mBtny=0. 


11. Prove that 
a ) = k B oO 
represents a conic circumscribing a given quadrilateral. 


12. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which makes given 1n- 
tercepts on two given lines. 


om 


Ny 


- 


a = . ni — - ss grape ~ 
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SECOND YEAR RONOUR EXAMINATIONS. 
’ DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 


Fripay, Aprit 21st:—ArreRNoon, 2-10 5. 


1. Define differential und differential co-efficient, and give the ordin- 
ary notation for them. Investigate the differential coefficients of x”, 
sin a, log a, e 

(a) Demonstrate the result for sin x geometrically. 

2. Investigate the differential coefficient of the product of two fune- 
tions of 2. 

3. Ifu= f (z) and z = 9 (2) 
du _ du dz 


prove = , 
ada dz dx 
(a) Differentiate Jog (log x), (1 + a)”, 


4. In a triangle, if the vertical angle be regarded as infinitely small, 
the other angles remaining finite, prove that the difference of the 
sides is infinitely small in comparison with either of them. 


5. Prove that the n@ derived function of 


Cr 


L bh 


é*” cos bx is (a2 + b2)2 & cos (ba +n) where tan ¢ = 
a 


6. Hxpand sin (x + y) by Taylor’s Theorem, and hence find the ex- 
pansions for sin # and cos x in terms of 2. 
7 ‘vot wx tan 2 _ n 2 
i. Find the value of (sin 2) *"” and of — cot ( “.) 
x ~ 
when x = 0. 


8. Find the least value of a tan 0+ 6 cot 0. 


(a) Prove the truth of your method. 


9. Integrate 


a tt] F ‘iad m3 . 
x dx ‘ x? dx 
ae ._ 3: |cos? xdz ; oapaaasti 
atb a” Vas—2x8 


10. Integrate 


dx 1 dx ie te 
e*t+a—12: | xn? + Q? sin & 
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Ll. Find the value of 


SECOND YEAR HONOUR EXAMINATIONS. 
1 TRIGONOMETRY. 





PLANE AND SPHERICA 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22ND :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5 
A. 


1. The hypothenuse of a right angled spherical! triangle is 50° and 
yt | = 


one of the sides is 44° 18’ 39” find the remaining side. 


Two sides of a spherical triangle are 84° 14’ 29” and 44° 13/7 46’, 


the contained angle is 36° 45’ 28”, find the base anvles. 


3. Prove that 
JP +] -I ] T 
tan — tan = 


4, Find the sum of nv terms of the series 
cos A +cos(A . B) + “cos (A 4 2 B) + ete. 


5. Define the polar triangle of a given spherical triangle, and prove 
that the sides of the one are supplemental to the angles of the other. 
6. If A,B, C, be in arithmetical progression, prove sin A — sin 0 


= 2 sin (A—B) cos B. 


7. Prove log, (l+y) = y—} y? +4 y'—} y', ete ; and deduce from 
this the series 
re | | 
log, (n+ 1)— log, (n—1) = 2 me ea ae eee 


8. (1) Prove that - = 1—-~ 4 open as BEE, 


) 2) ‘ 
r COR are a Fare aN ieee 
) ‘Ove ‘ =e + e _ -—. ° m ry ve 
(2) Prove that 5 ae )| +3 pul Wer ae + * o3 + ete 





as ————e ee eT - ch Sa 
ei 6 z 
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9. Show that if m be odd 


77 


cos” @=2cosmé + 2m cos (m—2) @ 


m (m—1) | 
2 = cos (m—4) § ~ etc. 


— 


and apply the formula to the expansion of 2* cos® @ 


L0. In a spherical triangle prove : 





9 —-— —— ———— © 


2) sin A = gti § Sin (S—d) S8In (S—a@) Sin (s~—e 

) sin 6 sin oN ? ( ) LS ) ( ) 
(2) COs @ = Gol A sin B 4 cos 3 COS @. 

ll. Express the area of a spherical triangle in turas ofits angles. 


12. Anv two sides of a spherical triangle are together greater than 
the third side: and the three sides are together less than the circum- 
ference of a great circle. 


B.A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOUR MATHEMATIUS. 
DYNAMICS. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH :—2 TO 5 P.M. 
, 


(Only eight questions to be attempted.) 
A. 


1. Define the Hodogranh of an orbit, and prove its principal property. 
A particle is describing a circle uniformly. Show that its acceleration 
v= reel cs ; 
_.. towards the centre. 

Pa 


2. A particle is projected at elevation a with velocity v from the foot of 


a plane inclined 3 ( a) to the horizon. Find the range on the inclined 


plane. What is the condition that it should strike the plane at right 
angles ? 


3. Shew that a particle under an attraction proportional to the distance 
from a fixed point will describe an ellipse about the point as centre. 
If 7’ be the period, and a@ the amplitude of aS. H. M., and if » be the 
velocity and's the distance trom the centre at a given instant, shew that 


T's tis 
a“ = (— + § ): 
1 72 
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1. Two particles of equal mass move one after the other in the same 
straight line, the velocity of the hindermost is double that of the Other - 
Shew that their velocities after direct impact will be as 3 —e ; 3 4 


€, @ 
’ 
being the coefficient of elasticity. 


5. Obtain the equation for a central orbit 


d i 1 a P 


a Uv? h? u? 


Find the equation to the orbit, ifthe force varies inversely as the square 
of the distance, and the particle is projected at an angle of 45° to the in- 
itial distance, with a velocity 2 times the velocity in a circle at the same 
distance. 


6. A particle is projected from the lowest point of an ellipse, whose axis 
major is vertical along the inner side of the curve. Shew that the least 
velocity of projection in order that it may just not leave the curve at the 
top is lo a (5 — e): 


7. Prove that in any central orbit 
h2 dp 

L 
Pp dr 


Pa 


Find the law of force under which a particle will describe a circle 
about a point on its circumference. 


Q 


8. A point moves ina plane in such a manner that its tangential and 


tan !¢ 
e 


normal accelerations are always equal, and its velocity is —, 8 


i) 


: af) 
being the arc measured from a fixed point. Prove thats=c “ and 


hence that the path is a catenary. 


(IV Year only.) 


(a4) Explain d’Alembert’s Principle, and employ it to find the general 
equations of motion of a rigid body. 

(6) Find the moment of inertia of (1) an ellipse about the minor axis, 
(2) a rectangle about a diameter. 

(c) A uniform bar, of length 2a, is suspended from a fixed, parallel, and 
equal horizontal bar, by strings of equal length’ joining adjacent ends of 
the bars. An angular velocity w is given to the lower bar about a vertica] 
axis through its centre, Shew that it will rise through a vertical height 
a> w? 


6 J 
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(d) A uniform horizontal stick falling to the ground strikes at one end 
on astone. Shew that the blow is one-half what it would have been had 


both ends struck upon stones at the same moment. 


(e) Obtain Kuler’s equations of Motion for a body having one point 
fixed. 


(7) When the principal moments at the centre of gravity are known, 
show how to determine the moment of inertia about (a) a line inclined to 
the principal axes, but passing through the ©. G., (J) a parallel line not 
passing through the C. G. 


B.A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS 
AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
Monpay, Aprit 10TH :—Morwnine, 9 to 12. 
1. Solve the equations 
(a) (a—y’) dx + 2 ay dy = 9, 


(b) Sec? w tan y dx + sec? y tan x dy = 0. 


2 
(¢) dy + y cos © = $ sin 2 @. 
da. . a 
» @ . da 
2. Solve Let y - Y 2 Y. 
dx 


3. Explain the methods of solution of a differential equation of the 


first order: 1. When the independent variable is absent. 2. When the 


ide 


dependent variable is absent. 


(a) Solvey = a =a + ob ( 
dx 


dy é 
de 
4, If X denote any function of x, prove that 


’ ‘ Ax ae ; ~ 
Chey Rye. e” £I(D & ay A 
where f denotes an algebraical function which can be expanded in as- 
cending or descending integral powers (or both) of the variable. 


(a) Apply the above to the equation 


ad "” Ax 
_ —@ “u=e 
dx 


) d+ 4 9 fg i 
5. Solve piel Je + 27 d*y -- n' y = 0. 
dict dx? 








2s 


t 
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6. Explain the method of solving the linear equation of the sevond 
order 
d? 7 ad 
oe A ae 4+ Qy=Rk 
dx’ da 


where P. () and R are functions of a 


14 ad" y iid mM + 4 
(a) Solve J sa hee bd + gxzy=x 
a hee da 
7, Prove that the orthogonal trajectory of the system of curves in 
cluded in 


is a £Zumily of conics; 


8. Find the equation of’condition that 
Pdxt+ G@dy + Rdz= 0 
(where P, Q, Zt, are functions of ax, y, z,) should be derivable from a 
primitive of the form @ (x, y,z,) = C. 
a. Integrate 


(y dx +. x dy) (a—z) + xy dz= 0. 


i 


9, Solve the simultaneous equations 


ad? K bp dy 


a + u-on= 0 
dt? dt 
dd: Y a ’ dx 0 
( U2 4 
dt? a aes 


lO. Solve the equations 


da pe dy ” 9 f 
+5x+y=e': il oy Set, 
dt : at Boag 


Ll. State the rule for finding the integral of the partial differential 
equation 
Din / — 2 
Py @Q Gg = kh 
and apply it to the equation 
cp+- y G =. &. 
12. Show that the equation 
2 7 
d*y dl 
FTA Meck’ 
dart ax 
(Pand @ being functions of 2) may be changed into the form 


d { ] dy ) ag. 
dz (U ad \ nae Mes 


Q eo 


~ 


where U is a function of z and z is a new variable such that 


dz = Qe! 8 ga. 
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B.A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
CALCULUS. 

WepnesDAyY, Aprit 197TH :—MornineG, 9 'ro 12. 

i 


Prove that no curve of an odd degree can be a closed curve. 
2. State and prove the generalization of the property of the asymp- 
totes of an hyperbola, viz., that the farther from the origin the 
asymptote is produced the nearer it approaches the hyperbola, but 
never meets it. 

cB 


ov, 


Find the number and the nature of the singular points on the 
curve 


a*+4 am—2 ayt4 a? v?—3 a? y? +4 at = 0. 


t. Prove the expression for the radius of curvation of a curve in 


é dr 
terms of 7 and , viz., r —s 


dp 


= : . . H bs -Z 
5. Eliminate @and 6 from the equationzy=ae +be . 


6. If V be any function of « and y where « =rcos @; y= r sin 4, 
prove 








d V eee ie advV dV d V dV 
einai > o i OR a a x + Y¥ ——?;: 
di dy ’ da dr dx dy 
ad V atigh ge ani 0) ak: d V 
“ cos 0 I Os ; : aN 
da dr y r) 4d > ae dy 
a adv eos 6 dV 
sin 0 7 is 
dr . r dé 


7. Prove that the volume of the ellipsoid 


a y” Z 
2 + + J l 
a b C.- 


istn7v abe. 


8. Find the inteerals 


wa ; ; ( d 6 
e (coSa@ +s sin ~) dx: — —— 
( ; ) sin 2 6—sin 6 
a ‘ . 
2() 
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9, One angle of a triangle is given in position, find the envelope of 


the opposite side when the area is given. 
10. Find the asymptotes to the curve 
y? c—ay?. = a 4 ax? 4 6 


ll. (a) Trace the curve r = a” 

(6) Prove that at any point on the curve the angle between the 
tangent to the curve and the radius vector to the pole is constant, 

(c) If the angle in (b) be called a, prove that the length of the 
arc between any two points of the curve to which the radii vectores 
are p and py respectively is (0,—p.) sec a 

(d) Find the area swept out by the radius vector between the 
values 0 and 2 7 of @. 

(ec) Prove that the evolute of the curve is the same as if the 


curve were turned round through an angle. 


3.A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ASTRONOMY. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21sT:—MorNING, 9-To 12. 


1. The apparent diameter of the Sun and its angular motion in longi- 
tude being accuratcly measured daily, it is found that the angular 
velocity varies as the square of the apparent diameter; show hence that 
the radius vector joining the Earth and Sun describes equal areas in equal 
times. 


2. Trace the variation in the equation of time due to the elliptic motion 
only, neglecting the obliquity of the ecliptic. 


3. In the elliptic motion of a planet, if 6 be the mean anomaly, and 


wu the eccentric anomaly, prove 


‘ 
L 


4. Assuming that the amount of refraction is proportional to the 
tangent of the zenith distance, find the coefficient of refraction from the 
observed altitudes of a circumpolar star at its highest and lowest cul- 
minations at a given place. 
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5. Prove that the aberration of a star in latitude 
= — 20".45 sin A (sin (S—l) 


where A = latitude of star 
S = longitude of sun 
l= longitude of star. 


6. On the supposition that a Planet’s motion is uniform in a circle,. 
show how the stationary points in its orbit can be determined. 


7, Prove that the Moon’s path is everywhere concave to the Sun, 
8. If @ be the astronomical latitude of a place and o’ the geocentric 
latitude, prove that 


o—d’ = csin2% nearly ; where ¢ is the compression. 


9. Investigate a method for finding the height of a mountain in the 
Moon. 

10, Find the latitude of a place in the northern hemisphere from the 
observation that the true meridian altitude of a star whose declination 
was 16° 127 45” N. was 54° 20’ 35” S, 

ll. Find the apparent time at a place whose latitude is 24° 307 N. 
if the true altitude of the Sun’s centre in the forenoon is found tobe 33° 

TES Sy ome ee ee ee 
20’ when its declination is 6° 47’ 50’ S, 

12, Calculate the obliquity of the ecliptic and the Sun’s longitude 

when the Right Ascension of the Sun is 11” 6” 30°.79 and its declina.- 


tion is 6° 437 52” 4 N. 


B.A. HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 
NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA—LUNAR THEORY. 
Turspay, Aprit 1lra:—Morwnina, 9 ro 12, 
l. Ifa boly revolve in any orbit uxder the action of a force direct- 
ed to a fixed centre, tind an expression for the force. 
a. Apply this to show that if the orbit be an ellipse an 1 the force 


be directed to the centre, it varies directly as the distance. 


2. Two bodies attracting each other describe similar figures about 
their common centre of gravity and about each other. 
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C3. Find in Newton’s manner, the difference of the forces required 
to cause two bodies to re olve equally, on a fixed orbit, and the 
other in the same orbit revolving. Investigate the same question 
analytically also. 


1, Find‘in Newton’s manner the effect of the disturbing force on 
the eccentricity of the Lunar orbit in one revolution of the Moon. 


5. Find the differential equation of the Moon’s latitude. 
. 6. Show that the disturbing force of the Sunis of the second order, 
7. Prove geometrically that when the Moon is in opposition the 
effect of the disturbing force is to increase the distance of the Moon 
from the Earth. 


8. Show that the eviction in longitude, viz., 
15 . [fs ‘ ¢ ) 
a7 me sin {(2—2 m—c) pt—2 8 + a} 
may be represented as the joint effect of certain periodic changes in 
the eccentricity of the Lunar orbit and in the mean longitude of its 
apse. 


9, Prove that the term in w called the reduction, viz. 
wits, ge i cos 2 (y #—y) 
4 
is, when increased by a constant, nearly equal to the difference be- 
tween the reciprocals of the values of the radius vector in the lunar 
orbit, and of its projection on the ecliptic. 


B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


SURFACKS. 
Monpay, Aprit l71H:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
1. Prove that the differential equation of surfaces generated by a 
line moving parallel to the plane of x y is 
gr—2pgstp?t=0, 


2. Find the differential equation of surfaces generated by the 
moti@h ofa rizht line which always meets the intersection of the 
planes a = 0, 6 = 0 while continuing parallel to the plane y = 0- 


eee Et ES | om wae a 
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3. Find the equation of the osculating plane at any point of a given 
curve. 
ad. Find the equation of the osculating plane for the curve 
x= @cos,t,y = b sin ¢, 2 = ct. 


4. Define a geodesic line. and prove that if a line of curvature be a 
geodesic it must be plane. 


5. The tangent planes to the surface of centres at the two points 
when any normal meets it cut each other at right angles, 


6. Through anv point on a surface it is generally possible to draw 
two lines which shall there meet the surface in three coincident points. 


7. Ifa plane be drawn through the centre parallel to any tangent 
plane to a quadric, the axes of the section made by that plane are 
paralle] to the normals to the two confocals through the point of con- 
tact, 


8. Find the locus of the poles of the tangent planes of one quadric 
with respect to another. 


J. A plane passes through a fixed line, and the lines on which it 
meets two fixed planes are joined by planes each toa fixed point ; 
find the surface generated by the line of intersection of the latter 
two planes, 


10. The sum of the squares of the projections of three conjugate 
diameters of a quadric on any plane is constant. 


ll. In the hyperboloid of one sheet any two generating lines be- 
longing to opposite systems lie in the same plane. 


2. Find the condition that the general equation of the second 
degree shonld represent a cone. 





B.A. HONOUR MATHEMATICS, 
ELECTRICITY. 
Monpay, Apri 3rd :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Deduce the law of the inverse square of the distance frcm the 
fact that the force inside a uniformly charged sphere is zero. 


2. Determine the capacity of a condenser consisting of two parallel] 
plates of large area compared with their distance apart. 
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9. State Kirchhoff’s Laws for the currents in a net work of con- 


ductors. 


4. An EM F, represented by £, sin ut is applied to a circuit of 
self-induction to and resistance #, with a condenser of capacity Cin 
series, Determine the current at any time. 

Find the relation between n, ¢ and ZL so that the current may have 


the greatest possible amplitude. 


5. Define maynetic permeability, susceptibility and hysteresis. 


1 
Shew that uw =1+47 K. 


6. Shew that the rate of working of a motor driven by a direct 
current will be a maximum, when the starting of the motor reduces 
the current by one half. 


7. Find expressions for (a) the energy of a charged Leyden Jar, 
rapacity ec, and charge Q; (b) the magnetic force at any point in the 
axis of a circular current; (c) the potential of a magnet of Jength 2) 
strength of pole m, at a point distant r from the centre of the magnet 
along a line inclined at an angle 6 to the magnetic axis. Shew that, 
BA le : ‘ Mecs 6 : 
if 2 is short compared with 7, V,= — where M is the mo- 

ms 
ment of the magnet. 


B.A. HONOUR MATHEMATICS. 
STATICS. 
Monpay, 3rp Apri, :—Morninc, 9 TO 12. 


1. State the Principle of Virtual Work, and prove it for forces 
acting at a point. 
Shew that the force necessary to move a cylinder or radius r and 
weight © up a plane inclined at angle a to the horizon by a crowbar 
of length 2, inclined at { to the horizon, is 


wr sin a 


t- 14cos (a +f)’ 


2. Find the equations to the Central Axis of a system of forces. 
Twelve equal forces occupy the edges of a cube, the parallel 
forces acting in the same direction ; prove that their central axis isa 
diagonal. : 
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3. Prove Pappers’ Theorem that if an area revolve about any axis 
in its own plane, the volume generated is equal to the product of the 
area into the length of the path described by the center of gravity of 
the area. 

Find the volume of a solid sector of a sphere with a circular 
rim. 


4. Shew that the resultant attraction of a rod AB upon an exter- 
nal point P bisects the angle APB. 


5. Find the potential of a circular dise at any point P situated on 
its axis. 


6. Obtain Laplace’s equation for the Potential at any point external 
to the attracting matter, 
ad? V d? V 


d2. V 
‘< +. _ + ca ee ee 
da? dy” dz? 


7. If the attraction be as the direct distance, shew that V = C — 3 


= mv, and that Laplace’s equation becomes A2 V= —8 M, where 


M is the attracting mass. 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
TAIRD YEAR, HONOUR MATHEMATICS. 
STATICS. 

Fripay, Aprit 21st :—AFTERNOON, 2 Tu 0 P.M. 


l. State and prove Lami’s Theorem, 

If any transversal cut the directions of two forces, P, Q, acting ata 
point O, and their resultant R, in the points L, M, N, respectively, 
shew that 

a Ostet 
Oe or OMe 1. Oat 

2. State the principle of Virtual Work, and prove it for forces 
acting at a point. 

Two uniform rods, AB, AC, freely jointed at A, rest with A cap- 
able of sliding on a fixed smooth horizontal wire in the plane ABC. 
B and Care connected by smal! smooth rings with two vertical wires 
in the same plane. Ifthe rods are perpendicular, prove that 


a V(l4. 1) = ak v1, where @, 7! 
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are the lengths of the rods, and @ the distance between the vertical 
wires. 


3. Define a couple, and shew how any system of forces in one plane 
may be reduced to a force and a couple. Deduce the conditions of 
equilibrium. 


4, State the laws of Friction. 

A ladder A B rests against a smooth wall at B, and on a rough 
horizontal plane at A. A man whose weight is 1 times the weight 
of the ladder climbs up it. Prove that the frictions at A in the ex- 
treme cases where the man is at the two ends of the ladder are in the 
ratio of +1 tol, 


5. If G be the centre of gravity of any arc AP of the lemniscate 
r2 = a’ cos 2 49, prove that 0 G bisects the angle A O P. 


6. Shew that the distance of the centre of gravity of the area of a 
seement cf a circle measured from the centre is 


2  rsinsa 


— 


3 a—sin @ cos a 
where 7 is the radius, and a the semi-angle of the segment. 

7. Find the equation to the curve in which a heavy string hangs 
between two points, 

A heavy uniform string AB, of length J, is suspended from a fixed 
point A, while the other extremity B is pulled horizontally by a force 
equal to the weight of a leugth @ of the string. Shew that the hori- 
zontal and vertical distances between A and B are 





a log HS Bi: 3 and \ [2 a ae Se 
respectively. 


8. Find the Cartesian equations of equilibrium of a flexible inelastic 
string under any forces. 

9. Prove that when a light string rests on a rough curve in a a 

; ; ; . iq / of te 
bordering on motion, the ratio of the tensions at avy points is2> ; 
where @ is the angle between the tangents at those points. 

A band without weight passes tightly round the circumference of 
two unequal rough wheels. One wheel is fixed, while the other 1s 
made to turn slowly round its centre. Shew that the band will slip 
first on the smaller wheel. 


iD 


= _ — - —— ge agate? 
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SECOND YEAR. 
SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


BOTANY, 
FIRST PAPER. 
Turspay, APRIL 18TH:—Mornin@, 9 To 12. 


1. Give a full account of the life history and structure of Pleurococecug 
vulgaris. 

2, Give an account of the general structure and habits of growth. of 
the Pheeophycez, and show how the reproductive process is accomplished. 

3. Discuss fully the significance of the prothallus in ferns, in the life 
history of the individual. 

4. Discuss the characteristic features of the male gamete in Bryophytes, 
Pteridophytes and Spermatophytes, and show what changes it undergoes 
in the higher plants. 


5. Give an account of the reproductive process in Zamia. 


6. Indicate clearly the relative importance of close and cross fertiliza- 
tion, and show how these processes may be controlled or promoted in 
seed plants. 


7. Explain fully the reason for an endosperm in Monocotyledonous 
seeds, and its absence from Dicotyledons. 


8. State as clearly as you can some of the more important reasons in 
support of the recognised sequence :— 
1. Gymnosperms, 
9 oa 
2. Angiosperms. 
(a) Monocotyledons. 
(4) Dicotyledons. 
as expressive of development. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
BOTANY. 
SECOND PAPER. 
MonpAy, ApriL 17TH :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


l. State as fully as you can the principal causes promoting movement 
of the nutrient fluids from the roots to the leaves. 


*) 


4. Discuss the principal structural adaptations for the promotion and 
retardation of transpiration. 


3. Give as full an account as you can of the way in which the wind in- 
fluences the migration of plants. 


4. Give a concise historical account of our conception of the cell as a 
unit of structure and function. 


+, Give a concise account of the distinctive differences between the two 
leading types of vascular bundles, and show how each is related to the 
secondary growth of the stem to which it belongs. 


o 


6. State as clearly as you can what lessons are to be drawn from the 
effects of girdling a tree, With respect to the movement of nutrient fluids: 


& 


“y 


7. State what you can respecting the structure of the nucleus, and its 
importance in the life and activity of the cell. 


8. What are the characteristic features of vegetation and climate in the 
Sos . ‘ y , . 7% 7+ 
Mediterranean Region? What other regions are comparable with it ‘ 


9. Explain the formation of a Flora, and indicate the general nature of 
the causes which tend to promote or restrict wider dispersion. 





THIRD YEAR. 
BOTANY. 
Monpay, Aprit 10TH :~—MorwninG, 9 TO 12, 


l. Give a concise statement of the construction and theory of the Ca- 
mera lucida. 


2. State what principal detects are common to compound lenses and how 
they may be recognized, 
3. Starch; give a full account of its 


(a) physical properties, 
(5) chemical composition, 


>* 


ay 


} 


— tes le ee 
ee — 
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(c) distinctive reactions. 
(d) occurrence, 


(é) distinction from inulin. 


4. Give an account of the principal forms of plastids as to their 
(a) distinctive features, 
(6) occurrence, 
(c) functional value. 

5. A given section of tissue is supposed to contain starch, aleurone and 
oil. How may they be distinguished micro-chemically, and by what treat- 
ment may they be removed from the structure ? 

6. A given section contains unmodified fundamental tissue. lignified 
tissue and cork. State how these may be distinguished structurally and 
micro-chemically, and show what chemical differences, if any, are repre- 
sented in these three forms of tissue. 

7. Give a concise account of the distinguishing features of an exogenous 
Stem of the herbaceous type. 

8. Show in what respects the stem of the gymnospermous type (Pinus) 
resembles the angiospermous type (Tilia), and in what essential respects 
they differ. 

9. The presence of resin and tannin in a piece of wood is suspected. 
How will you prove their presence or absence, and distinguish them from 
One another, 

10. Describe the structure of a vascular bundle of the collateral type. 

Show 
(1) how this type differs in Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, 
(2) the form of the bundle sheath in each case, 


(5) the importance of the hard bast as a mechanical tissue. 
FOURTH YEAR, 
BOTANY. 
Monpay, Apri, 10TH:— 9 To 12 A. M. 
1, Discuss the relationships of the Myxomycetes, and describe a typical 
member of the group, 
2. Give an account of the reproductive processes of the Schizo- 
mycetes. Describe’ Bacillus subtilis. 
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3. Characterize the Conjugatae, and describe any member of the 


class. 


4, Write a brief description of Nemalion multifidum, and compare 
its reproductive process with that of higher members of the Rho- 
dophyceae, 


Discuss the occurrence of sexuality in the Hyphomycetes, 
6, Trace the life-history of Puccinia graminis. 
7. Discuss symbiosis, 
Describe Umbilicaria pustulata. 

8. Give a short description of Mnium, and compare the genus with 
Polytrichum. 

9. Write a concise account of the life history of Pteris serrulata. 

10. Compare the Lycopodiaceae with the Selaginellaceae. 


ll. Discuss ‘** alternation of generations’ and _ the origin and 


development of the sporopbyte. 


HONOURS BIOLOGY. 
BOTANY. 
3 HOURS. 


(The candidate will select two questions only. Full treatment, in- 
cluding ad consideration of ULEWS held by leading authorities, 
is required.) 


1. Give an exposition of the principal changes which accompany 
nuclear division, and apply these to an explanation of the theory of 
heredity. 

2. Give a concise presentation of arguments in support of the 
theory of evolution as applied to plants. 

Specific illustrations, drawn from your own work, are particularly 
desired. 


3. Discuss the “ Theory of Development? from the standpoint of 
our present knowledge, and show in what respects the theories of 
“ Preformation ’ and ‘* Epigenesis”’ are inadequate. 


ema i oN 
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THIRD YEAR. 
SESSIONAL EXAMINATION IN ZOOLOGY. 
Meipay, Aprit 14TH :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


Seven questions only are to be attempted, of which ¢wo must be selected 
from questions 7 to 10 inclusive. 


l. Describe carefully the Protozdon Kuglena, mentioning how the prin- 
cipal functions are carried out. 

What is the bearing of this form on the fundamental questions of Bio- 
logy ? 


2. Describe carefully the life-history of Aurelia. 


What is meant by the rec ipitulation theory of development ? Can you 
exemplify it in the case of the development: you have described ? 


3. Describe and compare the central nervous systems of Amphioxus and 
Lumbricus, and show how they are related to the primary ectoderm. 


4. Describe the structure of the various types of eyes met with amongst 
the Mollusea, 
Into how many categories can they be divided, and in what points 
does the type of each category agree with and differ from the Vertebrate 
eye ? 


5. Give a sketch of the classification of Crustacea, giving brief diagnose, 
of the principal groups. 
Which group is regarded as the most primitive, and upon what 
grounds does this conclusion rest ? 


6. Give a brief description of the anatomy of a regular Sea-urchin, indi- 
cating where you can the relation of the structures to the habits. 

How far can the moditied structure of the two groups of irregular 
urchins be related to their abnormal habits ? 


7. Give a brief description of the two principal types of limb met with 
amongst Vertebrates. 
Can you mention any hypotheses as to the evolutionary origin of 
limbs and any facts which support them ? 


8. Explain clearly what is meant by the terms “dermal “bone” and 
‘« cartilage bone.’ 
Can you m2ntion any case in which both definitions are applicable to 


the same bones ? 


9. Compare the structure of the heart and aortic arches in the Dog-fish, 
Frog, Bird and Rabbit. 
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What bearing have the resemblances between the Bird and the Rabbit 


in this respect on the question of the deduction of blood relationship from 
anatomical similarities. 


10, Give an outline of the classification of Mammalia on the basis of the 
reproductive organs. 
Show how the anatomical differences in the female are related to dif- 
ferent methods of nutrition of the embryo. 
THIRD YEAR. 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATION IN ZOOLOGY. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14TH ; 





AFTERNOON, 2 To 5, 
le 


Dissect the specimen A so as to thoroughly expose the nervous 
system. Mark with flag-labels (a) the supra-cesophageal 


ganglion ; 
(b) the place where the sternal artery passes through the nerve-cord ; 
(c) the last abdominal ganglion. 


) 


2, Mount and stain a portion of the pharynx of B. Sketch your 
preparation, naming the structures which can be seen in it. 

[N. B.—Marks will be deducted if anything is put in the sketch 
which cannot be seen in the specimen, ] 


ad 
“2 ) 


. Hxamine the specimen ©, and refer it as nearly as possible to its 
place in the animal kingdom, giving reasons for your answer. Make a 
permanent preparation of it. 


4. Identify the specimen D. Sketch it, indicating the structures you 
can make out in it, 


[A. Cambarus virilis. B, Amphioxus. OC, Nais D. Horizontal 
section of the gill of Unio. ] 





B.A. ORDINARY EXAMINATION IN ZOOLOGY. 


Fripay. APRIL 14TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 
(Only 8 questions to be answered, 4 to be selected from questions 
1 to 5 inelusive, three from questions 6 to 9 inclusive and one 


from questions 10 and 11.) 
1, 


Give an account of the structure of a simple Ctenophore. 


a oe = a ane cai . tin gr aes 
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Hnumerate the theories which have been put forward ag to the 


relationships of this group, and the facts which support them, 


2. Describe the various larval forms met with in the group Echino. 
dermata, and state what is known of their metamorphosis into the 
adult form, 

What light do these larvae throw on the questions of 
(a) the origin of the group, 


(6) the relation of the main divisions of the group to one another, 


3. Give an account of the central] nervous system amongst the 
Mollusca. 
What light does this organ throw on the Origin of the order 
Opisthobranchiata ? 


4. Give an account of the animals included under the term Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa.) 
Do the animals in question form a natura! group?! Give reasons 
for your reply. 


5. Describe the var‘ous types of jaws met with amongst insects, 
How far does a classification based on the jaws agree with one 


deduced from the type of life history, and how is the divergence (if any) 
between the results of the two methods to be explained ? 


6. Describe the anatomy of one of the Cyclostomata, 
Which structures are to be regarded as secondary, and which 
primitive as compared with the other Vertebrata? Give reasons in 
each case. 


7, Describe *the chief differences between the structure of a modern 
fish such as the Perch and that of an Klasmobranch. 


What is the value of term “ Ganoid” in modern Zoology ? 


8. Describe with diagrams the stracture of the skull of the Rhynco- 
cephala, 
How is this skull related (a) to that of the snakes. 


(6) ——— Chelonia, 


9. What are the distinguishing features of modern [nsectivora ? 
Give a sketch of the relationship existing between the Insectivora 
and the other groups of Mammals as deduced from Palaeontolovy, 


10. What is meant by a centrolecithal egg? Describe all the types 
of segmentation of centrolecithal eggs you know, 


© 
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Give Balfour's expression for the law governing the different 


Cr 
=) 
varieties of segmentation you have described. 
11. Give an account of the “ formation of the layers,” 

(a) in Amphioxus, 

(6) in an Annelid, 
(c) in the Chick. 
What is the meant by “precocious segregation”? Can you 


justify the use of the term ? 


B. A. ORDINARY EXAMINATION IN ZOOLOGY. 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
Fripay, APRIL 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 
1. Dissect the specimen A so as to display as much as possible of the 
circulatory, nervous, renal and reproductive systems. 

Mark with flag labels (a) the left epididymis ; (b) the fifth right 
testis ; (c) the excretory vesicle ofthe sixth right nephridium ; (d) the 
sub-cesophageal ganglion. 

2. Refer the specimen B to its position amongst the Arthropoda, giv 
ing reasons. 

Make a preparation showing the mouth-parts. 

3. Make a permanent preparation of C showing the structure, and 
identify it. 

4, Refer the skull D to its position amongst the vertebrates, giving 
reasons, 

(A. Hoindo medicinalis. B. Oniscus. {C. Botryllus. D. The Skull 
of the Beaver. ] 





B. A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 
TurspAY, APRIL 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 


1, Write an essay on Sexual Selection, giving the arguments of 


Darwin and Wallace for and against the theory. 


"> What is meant by mimicry? How many varieties of it dos 


Wallace recognize ? 


~y 


ay 
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3. Give an account of the fauna of Madagascar and discuss its pro. 
bable source. 


4, Into how many zoological provinces does Wallace divide the land 
surface of the globe? Give their names and limits, and explain on 
what group of animals they are based, and why this group is selected 
for the purpose, 


~ 


5. How is the difficulty that incipient species would be swamped by 
intercrossing met by Wallace ? 


B.A. ORDINARY EXAMINATION AND THIRD YEAR APPLIED 
SCIENCE, 


GEOLOGY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13TH :—MornNInG, 9 To 12 AND 2 P.M. 
Deaw up a scheme showing the classification of the Plutonic Rocks. 


2. What do you understand by Metamorphism? In what situations are 
metamorphic rocks chiefly developed? Describe any occurrence in the 
vicinity of Montreal. 


3, State what you know of the distribution and subdivisions of the De- 
Vonian System. Describe its development in various parts of Canada 
where it occurs. Mention some of its characteristic fossils. 


4. State what you know concerning the Huronian System in North 
America. 


5. When does the first well developed fauna appear in the earth’s his- 
tory? Describe a few of its chief forms. 


6. State what you know concerning the coal deposits of the Dominion. 


. Outline the geography of North America in Cretaceous times. Oom- 
pare the development of the Cretaceous in Canada with that in England, 
giving its distribution in each case. 


8. State what you know of the history of the Appalachian district of 
North America in geological time. 


. What do you understand by the Tertiary? Explain the origin of the 
teal Mention any two great limestone formations belonging to it. 


10. State the zoological or botanical and the geological relations of 
Olenus, Spirifer, Pterichthys, Palaeospondylus, Ammonites, Petraia, 
Orthis, Dinotherium, Hesperornis and the Dinosaurs. 

21 
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2 O'CLOCK P.M. 


ll. Name the fossils exhibited, and state the geological formations to 
which they belong. 


12. Name and describe the rock specimens. 





5 A- HONOUR EXAMINATIONS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


(SECOND PAPER) PETROGRAPHY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL Ist, 1899:—Mornine, 9 To 1, 


1. What do you understand by Optic and Elasticity Axes? How are 
they related in Quartz, Hornblende and Avatite ? Illustrate your answer 
by sketches. 


) 


2. What do you understand by Plutonic and Volcanic rocks? In what 
respects do they differ from each other and in what respects may they be 
identical ? 


3. What well-known rocks occur at the following localities : Plauen, 
Foya, Stenzelberg, Cararra, Arran, Drachentels ? 


4. Describe the following structures and state the class of rocks in 
which they respectively occur: Poikilitic, Porphyritie, Epiclastic, Vesi- 
cular, Granophyric. 


5. State what you know concerning four of the most celebrated oc- 
Currences of marble. 


6. Describe briefly the following: Diorite, Basanite, Mylonite, Perido- 
tite, Andesite, Obsidian. 


7. State what you know concerning pneumatolic action and its products. 


8. Write a somewhat detailed description of the rock Rhyolite, treating 
of its mineralogical composition, structure and mode of occurrence. 


9. State what you know concerning the nature and origin of the 
“ reaction rims”* found about the olivine in certain gabbros. 


* 


10. What phenomena are seen as the result of strain in the rocks of 
districts which have been subjected to dynamic metamorphism ? 


11. Name the twelve hand specimens, What structures are exhibited 


by Nos. 10, 11 and 12? 


12, Examine the five thin sections under the microscope. State in each 
case What minerals are present as well as the name and structure of the 
rock. 
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B.A, HONOUR EXAMINATION IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


(THIRD PA PER) ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 6TH:—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


1. Describe the tests to which a stone should be subjected in order to 
ascertain its fitness for building purposes. 

2. What properties are of especial value in a rock to be used for road 
construction on the Macadam or Telford systems? Describe the tests 
applied, and enumerate two or three of the rocks which are found to be 
best suited for the purpose. 

3, Classify mountain ranges according to their structure and origin. 
Explain briefly the origin in each case. Give one example of each class 
taken from North America. 

4. Show how a knowledge of the geology of the South of England has 
recently led to the discovery of a new coal field. Illustrate your answer 
by geological sections, and show how this new coal field is related to those 
on the Continent. 

5. Mention the chief geographical provinces of the United States, and 
explain briefly the geological causes which have determined their exis- 
tence. 

6. Describe briefly the physical features of Greece, and show how they 
have influenced the inhabitants of the country. 


7. Write a short description of Artesian Wells, pointing out the geo- 
logical conditions requisite for obtaining them in any district. 


8. Describe the chief types of soils found in North America, and explain 


their origin. 


B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


(FOURTH PAPER) PALAUNTOLOGY. 
WEDNESDAY, ApRiL 12TH:—MorRNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


1. Give a classification of the Foraminifera. Describe Saccamina, As- 
trorhiza, Orbulina, and Textularia, 

2. Describe the structure of a typical Hexactinellid Sponge. Mention 
any two of these sponges which are found in the Palaeozoic, giving their 
characters and their age- 








c 
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3. State what you know of the fossil remains of Medusae. 


4. Describe a typical Tabulata Coral. Give the characters of Miche 
linta, Petraia and Zaphrentis. 


5. Describe Lingula, ( ‘rania, Orthis and Productus. Give in each cage 
their range. 


~~ 


6. Describe Spirifer and Atrypa. 


7. State what you know of the Blastoidea. 


CO 


Describe the parts of a typical Trilobite, and state what you know of 
Beecher’s work in elucidation of the structure of Lriarthrus. 


9. State what you know of Seolithus. 


10, Refer the specimens exhibited to their geological formations and to 
their places in the zoological or botanical classification, 





B.A HONOUR EXAMINATIONS IN GEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


(FIFTH PAPER) PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
Monpay, Apri 177TH -—Mornine, 9 to 12.30. 


1, Draw out a general scheme showing the classification of ore 
deposits. 


2. Explain the origin and mode of occurrence of Bog Iron Ore. 
3. Describe the Comstock lode. 
4. Describe the Bendigo gold deposits. 


5. State what you know of the origin and mode of occurrence of 
Stream Tin. 


6. Describe any ore body which has originated through magmatic 
differentiation. 


7, Explain the terms :—Anticlinal, Outcrop, Monoclinal, Thrust 
Plane, Overlap. 


8. How may cleavage be distinguished from bedding in a rock 


9. Explain the mode of constructing a detailed horizontal section 
along any line of country from one point to another. 
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10. A model ofa portion of the earth’s crust is submitted. Describe 
in detail the stratigraphical relations of the several formations repre, 
sented, and enumerate the successive geological changes which the 
district has experienced as indicated by the features of the district. 


Il. A line A Bis draw across a portion of the geological map (No, 
I) submitted. Construct a horizontal section along this line. 


12. Explain the structure of the district represented in map 


(No. II). 


B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


(SIXTH PAPER) CANADIAN GEOLOGY. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19TH:—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
l. Draw a line of section across the Gaspé peninsula from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to mouth of the Cascapedia on the Bay Chaleur, continue it 


in a south-easterly direction to Minudie on the: Bay of Fundy, and then on 
to the south-west end of the Joggins Section. 


2. Make notes descriptive of Fundamental Gneiss, Tar Sands, Lake 
Agassiz, Foot-hills, Anorthosites. 


3. Grenville series—stratigraphical position, petrographical character, 
and economic minerals. 


4. In what formations in Canada are the following minerals found : salt, 
anthracite and petroleum? Describe their mode of occurrence. 


5. State what you know concerning the distribution, geological posi- 
tion, petrographical character, and economic importance of the Laramie 
formation. 


6. What formations are characterized by a predominance of the follow- 
ing fossils : 


(a) Ophileta, Murchisonia, Maclurea, Pleurotomaria, Orthoceras. 
(6) Productus cora, Athyris subtilata, Terebratula sufflata. 


(c) Michellina, Zaphrentis, Fistulipera, Chonetes, Pentamerus. 


7. Refer the following formations to their proper geological position, 
briefly stating any special points of interest about them: Vancouver, 
Niagara, Potsdam, 
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8. Describe the principal glaciers of the Canadian Pleistocene, Stating 
their respective areas, direction of movement and effect on topographic 
form. 


9. Discuss the coal-bearing formations of Canada under the following 
heads : 
(a) Geographical and geological position, 
(6) The horizon and the character of the coal. 


10. Describe the Huronian in the Rainy Lake Region, giving the petro- 
graphical character of the series and their relation to the Laurentian. 


11. Tabulate the formations developed in the Rocky Mountains, Wor. 
relate them with the Paleozoic of Eastern Canada. Give a brief general 
description of the rocks, and of the main structural characteristics of the 
Range. 


B. A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


(SEVENTH PAPER) ADVANCED GEOLOGY (Part Two). 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22ND :—MornineG, 9 To 12.30. 


1. Outline the geology of the London Basin. Draw a geological section 
across the basin, and explain the stages of the development of south 
eastern England as shown by its geological structure. 


2. Describe and classify the various forms of coral reefs, illustrating 
your descriptions by sketches and sections. Explain Darwin’s views as 
to the origin of the several forms, and give some of the chief facts in 
support of them. 


3. Give a sketch of the career of Desmarest and of the services which 
he rendered to geological science, 


4, State what you know of the work of Cuvier and Brongniart on the 
Seine Basin. 


5. Give a sketch of the rise of modern petrography. 


6. What do you understand by a Cycle of Deposition? Give an example. 


7. Explain the views of L. von Buch concerning ‘ Craters of Elevation,” 
and show the relation of the latterto Laccolites. Explain the views of 
Suess as to the nature and origin of Batholites. Give a Canadian example 
of the latter. 
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Or 


8. Describe the several great divisions into which—considered from a 


Structural point of view—the continents of Kurope, Asia and Africa taken 
together naturally fall. Explain the relation of the mountain chains to 
them. 

9. State what you know concerning the movement of glaciers. Outline 


the principal theories which have been advanced to account for the 
phenomena, 


10. State what you. know of the Kammerbuhl. 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 


FIRST YEAR, 
ENGLISH, 
1.—Write a short essay on any one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Electricity as a Motive Power. 
(6) Mining Development in British Columbia, 


(c) The Disarmament of Europe. 


2. Mention the essential features of a good paragraph, and mark any 
paragraph in your essay which might indicate these features. 


3, Give any four rules for attaining clearness in a sentence. 


4. Mention some of the means you would employ to obtain force in 
a sentence, 


5, What are synonyms? Illustrate their use as regards “ preci- 
sion” in writing. 


6, Illustrate any two general methods of preserving unity in a 
sentence, 


7. Correct the following sentences :— 


(a) The leaders of the rebellion were condemned to either exile or 
death, 


(0) He brings before us the domestic life of the freedmen and 
slaves as well as the king and his officers. 


(c) A mystical arm, holding a sword, arose from the lake, and he 
rowed across and took it, 


(dq) Virtue only gains the reward at last. 


(e) He told his neighbor that he had learned that his cattle were 
in his lot. 


8. Write at least a page, showing your method of treatment of any 
given subject, 
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B.A. ORDINARY EXAMINATION AND THIRD YEAR APPLIED 
SCIENCE. 


GEOLOGY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 13TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12 AND 2 P.M, 
1. Draw up a scheme showing the classification of the Plutonic Rocks. 


2, What do you understand by Metamorphism? In what situations are 
metamorphic rocks chiefly developed? Describe any occurrence in the 
vicinity of Montreal. 


3. State what you know of the distribution and subdivisions of the De- 
vonian System. Describe its development in various parts of Canada 
where it occurs. Mention some of its characteristic fossils. 


4. State what you know concerning the Huronian System in North 
America, 


ng 


5. When does the first well-developed fauna appear in the earth’s his- 


} 


tory? Describe a few of its chief forms. 


6. State what you know concerning the coal deposits of the Dominion. 


7. Outline the geography of North America in Cretacious times. Com- 
pare the development of the Cretaceous in Canada with that of England, 
giving its distribution in each case. 


8. State what you know of the history of the Appalacian district of 
North America in geological time. 
9, What do you understand by the Tertiary ? Explain the origin of the 


term, Mention any two great limestone formations belonging to it. 


10. State the zoological or botanical and the geological retations of 
Olenus, Spirifer, Pterichthys, Palaeospondylus, Ammonites, Petraia, 
Orthis, Dinotherium, Hesperornis and the Dinosaurs. 


2 O'CLOCK P.M, 


11, Name the fossils exhibited, and state. the geological formations to 
which they belong. 


12. Name and describe the rock specimens. 
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THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN NATURAL SCIENCE AND THIRD 
YEAR IN APPLIED SCIENCE. 


(Mining and Chemistry Courses.) 
MINERALOGY. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19TH :—MorniNnG, 9 To 12. 


Fit ) B. J. HARRINGTON, M.A. Pa.D. 
SCN GBT D 9 <cus ns ves ty nvesieivaile yolsl ates eto aaah F. D. Apavs, M.A.So., Pa.D. 


I. State and explain the Law of Symmetry relating to crystals, 
What do you understand by Centro-symmetry ? 


2. Enumerate the holohedral and hemihedral forms of the Tetra - 
guonal system, and give symbols for each. 


3. What are Tetarto-pyramids ? Why arethe pyramid faces in the 
I : ; 
Triclinie System of this nature? Explain the notation of 9Vramid 
> p) 
faces in this system. 


4. Discuss the value of cleavage, fracture and colour as specific 
characters. 

What isthe difference between faces of parting and cleavage in 
minerals ? 


5. Explain the employment of dense liquids in the determination 
of specific gravities and in the separation of minerals of different 
densities. Wuat are the principal liquids used for these purposes ? 


6. To what causes are stris on the faces of cryStals due? 

7. Name and characterize the three Hydrous Oxides of Iron. 

8. Describe briefly each of the following species :—Argentite, Mil- 
lerite, Bornite, Arsenopyrite, Cerargyrite. 

¥. Give the composition, crystalline form and hardness of Rutile, 
Spinel, Manganite, Stibnite and Marcasite. Is there any chemical 
reason why Marcasite should undergo decomposition more readily 
than Pyrite? 

10. Describe two of the crystal models showr, and give symbols 
for the faces. Name also and describe any three of the mineral] 


specimens. 
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T.IRD YEAR HONOURS IN NATURAL SCIENCE AND THIRD 
YEAR IN APPLIED SCIENOK. 
DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 

Fripay, 2lst ApRin :—Mornine, 9 To lI. 


1. Deseribe how oxidising and reducing flames are produced with the 
blowpipe, and point out carefully upon what facts the difference in their 
chemical effect depends. 


2. Mention the uses in determinative mineralogy of the following 
reagents: Nitric acid, turmeric, fluor spar, potassium iodide, magnesium, 
potassium bisulphate. 


3. Give the principal reactions of the following elements: Antimony, 
boron, lead, molybdenum, phosphorus, sulphur, titanium. 


4, What are the principal reactions obtained on heating substances in the 
closed tube and upon charcoal ? 


5. How is the fusibility of a mineral determined ? What is meant by 
such an expression as ‘‘ Prehnite fusibjlity 2?” 

6. Define the following terms :—Decrepitation, specific gravity, pyro- 
electric, roasting streak, malleable. 


7. Give the principal characteristics of the following minerals : Anhy- 
drite, bornite, corundum, franklinite, rutile, zircon. 


Determination of minerals in the mineralogical laboratory at 2 p.m. 


FIRST YEAR. 
CHEMISTRY. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14TH :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 


LE nrmasneee j J. Watiace Watker, M.A., Pu.D. 
LAMUENETS, veeves eeeeeeee GC eeeeee sceaees revere eee | ALEXANDER BRopIg, M.A.S¢C. 


1. By what means are sodium and chlorine respectively prepared 
‘ yt . : x ae 
from common salt? What are the properties of these two substances ‘ 


2. Chlorine is said to be a diatomic gas, and its molecule is represented 
by the symbol Cl,; what are the experimental facts upon which this con- 
clusion is based ? 


3. State what takes place when sulphuric acid acts upon the following 
metals: (a) zine, (0) iron, and (c) copper, 
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4. Describe the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 


5. In what forms does carbon occur in nature? What are the two 
compounds which it forms with oxygen, and how is their molecular com- 
position experimentally determined ? 


6. Explain the terms ‘acid,’ ‘ base,’ ‘salt’ and ‘ di-basic acid,’ giving 
examples. 


7. Point out the great physical differences but strong chemical resem- 
blances between carbon and tin. 


8, How is arsenious oxide obtained from arsenical pyrites? How would 
you test for the presence of arsenic in a solution ? 


9. Describe the preparation of any three of the following substances 
from naturally occurring materials : (a) phosphorus pentoxide, (4) nitric 
acid, (¢) magnesium, (d) copper sulphate, (e) potassium permanganate. 


10. Describe the preparation of pig iron from an iron ore. What is the 
difference between cast iron, wrought iron and steel ? 





SECOND YEAR. 
CHEMISTRY OF THE METALS. 
THurRsDAY, 20TH APRIL -—Mornina, 9 tro 12. 


1. Upon what grounds are the elements divided into metals and 
non-metals? What are the principal characteristics of the metals ? 


2. Name the metals of the alkalis; describe carefully the com- 
mercial preparation of one of them, and of an important compound of 
one of them. 


3. Compare and contrast beryllium and magnesium with respect 
to their chemical properties. 


4, Give an outline of the metailurzy of copper or of silver. 


5. Mention the principal ores of zinc, anl give the properties of 
the metal. 


, . , 
6. Tell what you know with regard to pearl-ash, gun-powder, 
bleaching-powder, ‘* hypo,” kaolin, gun-me‘al. 


7. How is metallic aluminium obtained ? 
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8. What are the principal inorganic chemical compounds employed 
in photography, and what reactions do they undergo during the pho- 


tographic processes ? 


9. How does gold occur in nature? Describe the most important 
methods employed in obtaining it. 


10. Tell what you know with regard to tin and its compounds, 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCE. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—(First Paper.) 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28TH. 
ELAMINET, «000000 06 svevveces vosceesesese covsossecsseed» WALLACE WALKER, M.A., Pa.D. 


I. Give a short outline of the structural theory of organic chemis- 
try, with special reference to the isomerism of the alcchols. 


2. What are the chief natural sources of the paraffins, and what are 
the chemical characteristics of that class of bodies which distinguish 
them from the olefines and from benzene? 


3. Whatare the main products obtained in the destructive distillation 
of wood, and how may they be separated from each other? What 
are the essential properties of the classes of compounds to which they 
belong? 


4. Describe the process of fermentation by yeast, and the various 
substances produced from sugar by this means. 


5. Classify the alcohols, and show how some of them can be made 
synthetically. 


6. Give an outline of the most important synthetical reactions for 
which malonic ether is employed. 


7. Describe the preparation and properties of methylamine. Com- 
pare the various kinds of amines with ammonia. 


8. Indicate the relationship between the sugars dextrose, lavulose 
and maunose, and explain the reactions by means of which this has 
been determined. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCK, 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—(Second Paper.) 
Turspay, Apri lira :—Mornyina, 9 To 12. 

OMEN ioe carceaee ell. edited dS oidees J. WaLLace WaLkKer, M.A., Px.D. 


1. What are the chief products obtained from coal tar, and how are 
they isolated ? 


2, State in brief outline the reasons for Kekule’s benzene theory. 


3. Compare the action of nitrous acid’on a primary amine of the aro- 
matic series with the corresponding reaction in the fatty series. 


4. Whatis the ‘‘Sand neyer reaction ’’? Give examples of its value in 
the preparation of pure benzene derivatives. 
5. What is phthalic acid, and how is it prepared commercially ? 


6. Contrast the action of sulphuric acid on paraffins and on hydrocar- 
bons of the aromatic series. How are the sulphonic acids isolated, and 
what substances are prepared from them ? 


7. Which of the common dye stuffs are triphenyl methane derivatives, 
and how are they prepared ? 


8. How is alizarine prepared from anthraquinone, and what relation does 
it bear to anthracene ? 





B.Sc. (Chemistry Course.) 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, APRIL 17TH :—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 
go oh i eee ales -++eeeB. J. Harrineron, M.A., Px.D, 


1. Explain the statement that a triacid base can form three salts 
with a monobasic acid. . 


2. What evidence can you adduce as to the existence of elements 
in the nascent state? 


3. What different views have been held with regard to the constj- 
tution of the Oxygen Acids of Chlorine ? 


4. What are Sulpho salts, and what their relation to Sulphides ? 
How are they acted upon by ordinary acids? 
22 
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5. How would you prepare Cyanogen gas? What are the prin- 
cipal changes that take place in an aqueous solution of the gas? 


6. What are Polysilicic Acids? Explain their constitution. 
) I 


7. State concisely how you would prepare any three of the follow- 
ing compounds: Chloric Acid, Phosphorus Trichloride, Sodium 
Thiosulphate, Nickel Carbonyl, Calcium Carbide. 


8. Name the Platinum Metals, and state what you know with re- 
gard to their occurrence in nature. How are they extracted from 
their ores? 


9, Whatare Alums? Explain their constitution. How is Chrome 
Alum prepared ? 


10. Explain what is meant by heat of neutralization and avidity of 
acids. 


SECOND YEAR. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
TursDAY, ApriL 4Ta:—Mornina, 9 To 12. 


1. What important reactions may be obtained (a) by heating substances 
in the closed tube, (4) by heating substances on charcoal, or (c) by dis- 
solving substances in a bead of borax or of microcosmic salt ? 


2. A non-metallic substance is submitted for analysis, the object being 
to determine what metals it contains; describe carefully the method of 
bringing it into solution. 


3. In precipitating metals of the silver group with hydrochloric acid, a 
very large excess of the reagent is often carelessly added ; to what mis- 
takes in connection with the silver group may this give rise, and how 
may it prevent the obtaining of correct results in the copper group? 


4. Describe carefully the separation of the sulphides of arsenic, anti- 


mony and tin from those of the metals of the copper group when all have 
been precipitated together, giving reasons for each step. 


5. Give two confirmatory tests for bismuth, and one each for cobalt, 
barium and strontium. 


6. How may a small quantity of potassium chloride be recognised in 
presence of much sodium and ammonium chlorides ? 
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7. Into what groups are the ordinary inorganic acids divided for pur. 
poses of analysis ; upon what reactions is the division based ; and what 
are the members of each group ? 

8. Careless workers often report the presence of sulphuric and bydro- 
chloric acids in substances in which they do not exist. Can you acéount 
for these mistakes. 

9, What are the most important reactions of the following acids: Phos- 
phoric, hydrofluoric, silicic, hydrobromic, hydrocyanic, nitric ? 

10. Describe the course of analysis of an alloy containing lead, tin, bis- 


muth and Zinc: 


THIRD YEAR. 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Turspay, APrit 4TH :—MorninG, 9 To 12. 


l. Describe a method for testing an analytical balance and set of 
weights, 
2. Describe in detail a method of preparing pure sodium chloride or pure 


= 


calcium carbonate, 

3. State very briefly how (a) SO, is determined in copper sulphate, (6) 
chlorine in sodium chloride, (ce) nickel in nickel ammonium sulphate, (d) 
S¢Oz in a silicate insoluble in acids, 


4. How may the percentage of carbon dioxide ina sample of sodium 
carbonate be determined ? 

5. How are burettes and pipettes calibrated ? 

6. State clearly what is meant by a normal solution; and tell how much 
silver nitrate and sulphuric acid normal solutions of these substances con- 
tain. 

7. 50 cc. of a solution.of ammonia is placed ina beaker, a drop or two 
of solution of methyl orange added, and normal sulphurie acid run in 
from a burette until the indicator just begins to turn pink; 18.5 ¢e. of 
the acid is found to have been used. How much NA, was there ip a 


litre of the solution of ammonia used ? 
8. Give an outline of a method for analysing limestone. 


9. Given astandard solution of potassium dichromate, how may the 
percentage of iron in a sample of siderite be determined ? Give equations 
for the chemical changes involved. 
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10. 1.0354 gr. of pure crystallised copper sulphate 13 dissolved in water 
and precipitated by sodium bydrate ; the precipitate, after ignition, deduc- 
tion of filter-ash, etc., is found to weigh 0.3072 gr., and from this the per- 
centage of copper present in the sulphate is calculated. What is the 
error of the determination ? 


BSc. EXAMINATIONS (Mining Course). 
ASSAYING. 


Torspay, AprRIL 4TH:—MornNING, 9 To 12. 


EXAMINETS, ivcoes cverens Sereseae vovecW ahaboues Giddhs 


A. P. Saunpers, B.A,, Ph.D. 
J. W. Best, B,A.Sc. 


|. Explain the re-actions involved in the use of Potassium Dichro- 
mate and Permanganate solutions as oxidizers. 


2. Describe the determination of Water, Volatile Combustible Matter, 
Fixed Carbon and Ash in Coal. 


3. Work out a method for the analysis of a mineral containing Zine, 
Copper, Lead and Sulphur. 


4. Describe the estimation of Calcium by the volumetric method, using 
Potassium Permanganate solution. 

If one gram of a Limestone yields an amount of Calcium Oxalate 
requiring 10 ¢.c. of a normal Permanganate solution for oxidation, what 
is the percentage of Calcium in the rock? 


5. Describe the determination of Zinc by the Ferrocyanide method. 


6. State how you would ascertain the value of the ores, etc., represented 
by the specimens before you. 


7. Describe briefly the Scorification and Crucible Assays. State the 
conditions under which either is to be preferred. 


8. Give method of assay and charge to be used for each of the following 
ores, ete. : 

Oxidized ore, Silicious ore, Face Gold ore in Silicious rock, Galena in 
Quartz, Galena in Limestone, Grey Copper, Copper Matte. 


9. Give a concise explanation of principles involved in the use of Silica, 
Litharge, Bicarbonate of Soda, Carbonate of Potash and Borax as fluxes 
in the Crucible Assay. 


10. Describe and explain the process of parting. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, [, 
TurspAY, Decemper 20TH :— MorNING, 9 To 12,30. 


Examiner..... eben 


ee eeeeees ec eens or COC Weeereaese Fete seeaneees R. S. LEA, Ma.B 


rn : » ° ~ 

1. The sum of the squares on the four sides of any quadrilatera] 
exceeds the squares. on the two diagonals by four times the syguare on 
the straight line which joins the middle points of the diagonals. 


2. Given the base and the difference of the squares on the sides of 
a triangle, find the locus of the vertex. 


3. Inscribe a circle in a given regular pentagon. 


4. From the angular points of a triangle ABC, straight lines 4D, 
BE, CF, are drawn perpendicular to the opposite sides, and terminated 
by the circumscribing circle. If O be the point where they intersect, 


prove that OD, OE, and OF are bisected by the sides of the triangle. 


5. I'he middle point of the hypotenuse of a right angled triangle is 
equidistant from the three vertices. 

6. If two triangles have cne angle of the one equal to one angle of 
the other, and the sides about these angles proportional, they shall be 
similar, 

7. Prove by the method of transversals that a line drawn paralle} 
to the base of a triangle cuts the sides proportionally. 

8. If a straight line is parallel to a line in a given plane, it is either 
paraliel to that plane or lies in it 


J. The sum of the faces of any convex polyhedral angle is less 
than four right angles. 

10. Find the volume of the frustum of a triangular pyramid. 

Ll. Show how to divide the volume of a right circular cone in any 
required ratio by a plane parallel to the tase. 

12. In a parabola the tangent at any point P 


(1) Cuts the axis at a point whose distance from the vertex is 
equal to the abscissa of P. 


(2) Cuts the directrix and latus rectum produced in points equi- 
distant from the focus, 


-.2™re 
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13. Prove that the ratio of the distances of every poict on an ellipse 
from a fixed puint and a fixed straight line in its plane is constant. 


14. Show that the locus of the centres of circles which touch two 
unequal intersecting circles consist# of an sllipse and a cunfocal 


hy perbola. 


—<$<—$—$ 


FIRST YEAR. 
MAT“SEMATICS, If. 
Turespay, Apri 4tTH:— Mornine, 9 To l. 
EPGIMIREI (o-0.cd.0in be aeensn oes ealegesis iol veda RP See eee 


1. Factor (1) at — 19 2° y? + 25 y' (2 factors). 
(2) y? 2 (at — 1) + a? (y* — 2) GG factors) 


(3) a? — 5a? — 2x + 24 (3 factors). 


2. Show that : 





dot Cay Pabet ou) 1: yD rol lari 
cS Ra, I eR I 2 be 
a b + ¢ 


(2) ab (a 4- b) — be (b = C) io ca (¢€ +t a) _ 2 abe 
(a a b) (} + c) ( C= 2 )e 


(3) (a + 6b4+c)? = as + b+ &+ 3 (at b) (b+) (ct a) 


\ 


(1) De - oO x — 6 xr— 4 x— 15 
45 -t- 4 c— | Pe aieh a bin 16 








(2) a? (x -- b) OO 62Cae ome a) 

baa BS eee a Vr ition ae 

a—b b—a 

(3) 62 — 7 5 daal infa — 2) 

a — oa ) — 

V2 — 1 Vx — 2l 

1. If a and £ are the roots of the equation 

Bis p ( y= + ff? m* + 
op Bee 2 ods chow that) [LF = 2 4 


Pp x q p a[s p- gq? 





— so cuaeaiaserc denne ence aadio: aeniaaiaaee eee 
| a: I a er A i ae 
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5. If a—b = b—e = mae | | < atb+t+e 
ay + bx 62 + cx cy + az ax-+ by + cz 


then each of these ratios equals 


als unlessa t+ b+ec=2= 0. 
ctytzZ 


6. Show that the sum of an infinite number of terms of a decreasing 


Geometrical Progreision is ears where @ is the first term and 7 is 


—— 7° 
the common ratio. 
By means of ths result prove the rule for finding the value of a 
repeating decimal. 


7. Three number: whose sum is 15 are in arithmetical progression. 


If 1,4 and 19 be adéed to these respectively, they will be in geome- 


trical progression. *ind them. 


8. How many terns of the natural numbers beginning with 4 give 
a sum of 5350 ? 


J. Determine a fomula for finding the number of combinations 

which can be made {rom n different things, taking them r at a time, 

Find the value fr which will make this number the greatest 
possible. 


10. How many pemutations can be made with the letters of the 
word 
(1) Transvaal (a) in a row. 
(6) in a ring. 
(2) Volume (a) keeping the vowels in the even places, 
(b) without any restriction. 
1l- State the Binanial Theorem. 
Find by means of it %/198 to four decimal places. 


12, Find the coefficient of x in the expansion of 


r a \s 
ee 
2a 


13. Show that themiddle term of 


“bay Me 1.3.5..606-(2n — 1) ‘ Be 
CEE 27 TOR tae cteieteeetieae a an 
i] 
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FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 
FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, ITI. 


Tugspay , APRIL 11TH :—MorNiN@G, 9 To. 1, 


Examiner, ...... 


b vo.D 6.6.0 8% 6.000, 0 osc hte ae 60k 6 eee eee S. LEA, Ma.B, 
I, One angle of a triangle is 2 radians and another is 10°. Find 
the third to the nearest second. 


2. Prove that : 
(1) (sin 6+ cos 9) (tan 6 + cot 6) =sec 6+ cosec 6 


id i : tan @ 
(2) (sec 6 — cos 4) (cosec 6 — sin Gy = 


~ | + tane 6 


(3) sine 4 tan 6 + cos: 0 cot 0+ 2 sin d cos 6 = sec @ cosec 6 


A ; 0 SS 


~. sin 56 — sin 364 
(5) - = cot 44, 
cos 346 — cos 54 


3. Solve: (1) sec 6 cosec 0+ 2 cot 6 = 4 
(2) sin 70 — sin 50 = sin 30 — sin 6, 


4, In a plane triangle 


(1) sin’ 4. = Vis — bye —<) 
*) _ ea = 
¥ be 

Sad Ty b-— BG 

(2) sin 3 (4 — B) = a cos . 


(3) sin A cos B cos C+ sin B cos Ccos A + sin C cos A cosB 


= sin A sin B ain C. 


5. Deduce a formula for finding the area of (a) 


a plane triangle, 
(b) a spherical triangle. 


6. Deduce a formula for finding the dihedral 
faces of a regular polyhedron. 
Apply it to find those of the Octahedron. 


angles between the 


7. State and prove the relations that exist between the sides and 
angles of a spherical triangle and those of its polar. 


8. In any spherical triangle : 


cos @ — cos b cos e 
(1) cos A = a 2 ee eee 


sin 0 sin e 





p++ + bo eC EEO ee 


— — ~e te a a ig el 
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2 : ; B sin 4 (a — J) nae CO 
(ey tong Aa —= Bye sin 4 (a + 6) 2 


(3) A side and the opposite angle are of the same species when 
there is another side which is as near 90° as the given one is. 


9. The sides of a plane triangle are @= 1.261, b = .983, c = .6463. 
Calculate the angles, the radius of the inscribed circle, that of the 
circumscribed circle, and those of the three escribed circles.. Apply 
the ordinary checks to determine the accuracy of the angles and the 
Tadii. 


10. In the spherical trianzle in which @=99° 407% 48”, b =649° 
a3” 15", A = 95° 38/7 4” 


Show that 


B = 65° 33’ 10”, C= 97° 267 29”, c = 1002 497 30”. 


FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, IV. 
Monpay, APRite 17TH :—MoORNING, 9 TO 12. 
EBLAMINET, «1.000 veces spac ad een enaeha sone uiccuaupetecoats phe Noe G. H. Cuanpugr, M.A. 


1. A train having a speed of 45 miles per hour is brought to rest in 726 
feet after the brakes are applied. Calculate the acceleration. 
Also find the time of coming to rest. 


2. Define ponndal and dyne, and find the ratio of the former to the latter. 


3. When an elevator is descending, the pressure of the elevator floor on 
aman whose weight is 160 lbs. is oniy 140 lbs. What is the speed of the 
elevator when it has descended 8 feet ? 


4. A velocity represented by one side of a square is changed into that 
represented by the last side in order from the given one, but taken in the 
Opposite direction round the sqnare. Find the change of velocity in mag- 
nitude and direction. 

5. A shell moving at the rate of 20 feet per second bursts into two frag- 
ments of mass 45 and 25 lbs., respectively. The former continues on with 
a speed of 40 feet per second. What is the motion of the other ? 


6. Prove that the moments of two forces about any point in their resul- 
tant are equal and opposite. 


—- _ 








y 
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7. A body weighing 20 lbs. rests on an inclined plane and is supported 


by a horizontal force of 15 lbs. Find 
(1) the pressure on the plane; 
(2) what force parallel to the plane would Sipport it; 


(3) the pressure on the plane in the second :ase. 


8. Mercury stands 5 in. deep in a U tube of unifom section and 30 inches 
high. One side of the tube is now filled up with water. What is the depth 
of the water ? 


9. A Ares of wood weighs 6 lbs. A piece of leat (sp. gr. 11}, weighing 
17 lbs. is attached to it, and the whole mass w eigh: 14 ibs. in water. Find 
the spec fie | gravity of the wood. 


10. What is meant by the hodograpk of a poin’s motion ? sy means 
of the hodograph find the acceleration of a point which describes a circle 
of radius r with uniform speed »v. 

How would you determine the inclination ofthe road-bed of a rail- 
way curve, that there may be no lateral pressure o1 the rails for a given 
speed of the train ? 





SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, I. 
WEDNESDAY, DeceMBER 2]sr :--Morx NIN}, 9 TO 12.30. 
Pe IIR eas elise. 48 -arsicers corey x waked o seeeeeoeee (eH. CHANDLER, M.A. 
Draw the curves y? = 2 (l—a,), p = sin 20. 


A point moves so that its distance from om fixed point (—e, 0) 
is twice its distance from another fixed point (¢ 0). Show that the 
locus is a circle, and find its center and radius. 


- Find the equation of a straight line which passes through a 
given point (#,,y,) and makes a given angle @ vith the line y = m a 


+ 6, 


Find the equations of the lines which bisec, the anzles between 


the lines y = 2a — 4,2y =a + 10, reducing tl» results to the form 
Axt By=C6. 


5. Find (1) the bai in of a line which toucles x2 + y? = 4 and 
is parallel to y = 2w, 

Also (2) that of a line which touches x2 + 32 — 6a — ey = 11 
and is perpendicular to y = 2a — 1, 


MATHEMATICS. Soo 


6. Find the equation of a circle which passes through the points 
(—6, —I), (0, 0), (0, mir: I). 


7. The equation 18 x? — 8 xy + 3y? + 8a — by —5 = 0 is referred 
to parallel axes through the point (0,1), the axes are then turned 
through an angle whose tangent = 4. Show that the equation becomes 
oe 19 yt = &. 


8. In a parabola y? = 4 pz is inscribed an equilateral trianzle with 
one vertex at the origin. Show that the area of the triangle is 


48 V5 p*. 


9. Show that the line y= mx + - touches the parabola 
m 


Yo = 4p x and that the co-ordinates of the point of coutart are 


pp 
m= mm ) 

10. What is the (majcr) auxiliary circle of an ellipse? Prove that 
the ordinates of these curves, corresponding to a common abscissa, 
are as b: a, and hence deduce the area of an ellipse from that of a 
circle. 

ll. A straight line 4B moves so that A and B describe two fixed 
lines containing a right angle. Show that any other point in AB 


describes an ellipse. 


12. For what points of a hyperbola is the subtangent equal to the 
subnormal ? 


SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 
Turespay, Aprit llra:—Morwyine, 9 to 12.30. 
GVLAMINET, «200 vere 


 gleabd oe Phebe Lele Oo eka Ee ee ee 


]. Find the equations of the tangents at the origin of the curve 


) 


G— 5 ax* y = 2 
2. Ify = log (y/x), then (l—y) « dy = y dz. 


3. Find to 3 decimal places the root of the equation zt—10 a? + a 4 
5 = () which is nearly equal to 3. 


4. Show that the least value of qa tan? 6 + &? cot? 6 is 2 ab. 


— 
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5. Show that 


7) dx = 22 dx 
ns 1% A) pce’ eens f 4 ee] Te 











He ss di “lr dé 
(3) = 1 04% (4) 3 eo a 
A/ A. x2 pe VL ly ] _ cos? Hi = Vey 
x l ’ w } 
°i- 
(5) {  gec? 6 tan 6 d@ — 2:°333" 
a 0 
el Lh he 16 
~ a ai . 7 ( 
(6) f ~ tant 6 dé = +119, (7) { a=. = ‘77 
/ 0 ee Aa Mee fe } 
' > (x + 1) dx 
6. Integrate ehh: at) ae 
~ mo) va; 9 
i ~s 4 & T 4 Vee? 


(e 
7. Show that J “" cos:x2 dx — 2 x cos x + (x*—2) sin a. 
« 


ye 
and the circle which touches the two parts of the curve and the two 


8. (1) Sketch the curve 72 = | + a2y”; also draw its two asymptotes 


asymptotes, 


> 


(2) Show that dy/da = vy, a? y/dx? = y® (3 y?—2). 

(3). Show that the whole area included between the curve and the 
asymptotes is equal to twice the area of the circle. 

(4) The area between « = — } and x = + revolves about the axis 


9 


of x. Show that the volume of the solid thus generated is z log 3. 
(5) Find the radii of curvature at the vertices of the curve, and 


hence draw the corresponding circles of curvature, 


9. Find the moment of inertia (1) of a circle about a normal axis 
through the centre, (2) of a sphere about a diameter, (3) of any triangle 


about an axis through the vertex parallel to the base. 





SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, III. 
Turspay, APRiL 18TH :—Mory1n@, 9 To 1, 


ME OMANET  ccciedcn bavnsck neweeoas + Wiecepiilieaess tree ive bswesesec es SOeLRAS Moen 


1, A point moves from rest so that the distance it has described at any 


time is always equal to one-fourth of the square of the time. Plot a curve 
: . . . +: : . " OL 
illustrating this motion. Find graphically the velocity at the end of 25 


seconds. 





SSS oe ee oie ee + 
ee I ei 


ea ne a - 
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9. A point starts from rest and moves witha uniform acceleration of 18 
feet per second. Find the time taken by it to’ traverse the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 


feet respectively. 


< 


3. A point moves uniformly in a circle, find the acceleration by means 
of the hodograph. 


r . 7 
4. Two masses of 3 Ibs. and 4 lbs. on & smooth horizontal table are fasten- 
ed together by a light inelastic string 7 feet long, and are each describing 
a circle so that one point on the string is at rest. Find the point. 


5, A small shell explodes in mid air in such a way that every fragment 
has the same velocity (1000 feet per second) away from the centre of the 
shell given to it at the instant of explosion. Prove that when the fragment 


which was projected vertically has reached its highest point, all the frag- 


ments are on the surface of a sphere of radius 31,250 feet (g = 32). 
6. Two masses of 3 lbs, and 5 Ibs. are hung by a string over a smooth pul- - 


ley. Find the pressure on the bearings of the pulley axle. 


7. A particle is sliding down a smooth tube inclined at an angle to the 
horizon, and it takes twice as long to descend any vertical distance as a 
partisle falling freely, 

Find the inclination of the tube. 


8. Prove that the motion of a simple pendulum swinging in a small are is 
simple harmonic. 
A pendulum is carried upward with an acceleration equal to g- What 
will bé the effect on its perivd ? 
What would be the effect if it moved downward with the same acelera- 


*) 


tion 4 
9. Show that : 


(a) A single furce and a couple acting in the same plane on a body can. 


not be in equilibrium. 


(6) Any system of foreas in one plane acting on a body may be reduced 


to a single force acting at any assigned point, and a couple. 


10. A straight rod 4 inches long is placed in a smooth hemispherical cup, 
and when in equilibrium 1 inch projects over the edge. Find the radius of 


the cup. 


Ll. State and prove a rule for finding the centre of gravity of any qua- 


drilateral, 
12. In the accompanying figure 


(1) Find the reactions at A and E. 








@ 
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) 
e) oO 2 


(2) Draw the stress diagram, and indicate (on the figure) the nature of 
the stresses, ° 

(3) If a weight of 5 tons is placed at -E and the support. removed, find 
(a) the tension in a horizontal tie at B which will keep the frame in equili- 
brium ; (6) the direction and amount of the reaction at A. 





THIRD YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, I. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 2]sr :—MornineG, 9 ro 12.30. 
LOR OME cs ards wd antnin dae Oe teostnniese:, tek etoana CHanpuer. M.A, 
I. Given the equation 


ll v2? — 12 zy+ 6 y? — 8x — 2y —3=0 
show 
(1) That the centre is the point (1, £). 


(2) That the principal axes of the curve make an angle tan 7! 3 
with the co ordinate axes, 


(3) That the equation reduced to its principal axes is 12 a? + 
90 y2 = 49. 


bo 


Find the equation of the tangent to the ellipse of question 1 at 
the point (1, 0). 


3. Find the co ordinates of the extremities of the diameter of an el- 
lipse conjugate to that which passes through the point (#,, y,) on the 
curve, 


4. Find the asymptotes of the curve xy = 1 — x’, and also the ra- 
dius of curvature at the point (1, 0). 


o. In the cissoid y? (a—x) = “°, orc = asin 74, y=a sin 70 tan §, 
show that 


9 


(1) Fhe area between the curve and the asymptote = } 7 a’, 


(2) The volume of this area about the asymptote = } 7? a’, 


6 Show that the maximum ordinate of the curve (y —w’)* = & 


is 44/55, 


7. Find the moment of inertia of a triangle about one side. 





ee amore nina SSS —— 1 ee AA 
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8. Ify = ae + benx, then d2y/dxz2 = n °Yy. 


?. Show how to integrate sin "6 d0. 


Fig: dx 
10. By substituting 2for v1 +7. i SOVATE | seed 
pias AE Vita, integrate , 
theduale (2+2) /t +2 


Il. As x approaches 0, show that 


13] ot tH 


~ 


log sec x 


approaches 3 and that 2 ‘4°S* approaches e?. 











Hite 
lz Leo we? 

12. Prove thatsin-!¢4—=2+. ~ a nm Tt eee y 
2 o 254 o 


and hence calculate the value of = to 3 decimal places. 





THIRD YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 
Turspay, Aprit 18TH:—Mornine, 9 To 12.30. 
EXAMINE? 0000 cccccs see tle PER IOE Fs ee seossvseeess te H. CHANDLER, M.A. 


1. A foree / making an angle 6 with a, plane of inclination 6, moves a 
body of weight W up the plane. Find F, the friction angle being 9. 


2, Atrain moving at 40 miles per hour on a level track is brought to 


rest by friction in half a minute. Prove that the coefficient of friction is 
1 J 
180° 

3. By means of a friction brake applied to ashaft making 84 revolutions 
per minute, a weight of 100 lbs. is supported at the end of an arm 5 feet 
long. Find the horse-power absorbed by the friction. 


4. How do you find the weight which ean be raised by a given force ap- 
plied to a telescopic (differential) jack-screw ? 


5. The gyration radius of a fly-wheel is 10 feet, the radius of its axle is 7 
inches. When disconnected it is making 60 revolutions per minute. Show 
that it will turn about 84 times in coming to rest, the coefficient of friction 
being 1. 


6. Explain the meaning of instantaneous centre ; also of centrode. How 
do you find the instantaneous centre of the connecting rod of a steam 
engine ? 


7. One of the 12 spokes of a wheel of a carriage going 73 miles per hour 
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is vertically above the centre, show that the speed of. the extremity of the 
next adjoining spoke is 22 cos 15° feet per second. 


8. A uniform cylinder rolls down an inclined plane. Find the acceler. 
ation of the central axis. 


9. Describe any pendulum method of obtaining an accurate value of g. 


10. A body meving witha given velocity, collides with a body of equal 
mass at rest. Find the velocities after impact. 
Also, prove that the energy after impact is at least half of the energy 
before impact. 


11. Water is flowing in a pipe 50 feet long with a velocity of 24 feet per 
sec., and is shut off in ip Sec. by a stop valv>. Show that the water pres- 
sure near the valve is increased by nearly 163 pounds per sq. in. 

2. The radius of a vertical circle which is exposed to water pressure ig 


2% in, and the centre of the circle is 2 feet below the surface of the 
water. Find the pressure on the cirele, and the centre of pressure. 





THIRD YEAR ARTS, SECOND YEAR APPLIED SCIENCE, 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
SOUND, HEAT AND LIGHT. 
Fripay, APRIL 7tH:—Moryine, 9 ro 12. 
(Not more than nine questions to be attempted.) 

1. What are the advantages of mercury as a thermometric sub- 
stance ? 

A thermometer reads 100.5° in steam on a day when water boils at 
100.39°; and —-8° in melting ice. What is the true temperature 
when it reads 60°? Explain how a correction can be made for stem 
exposure. 


2. Describe the weight thermometer, and explain how by means of 
it to determine the coefficient of cubical expansion of a liquid, assum. 
ing that of glass known. 


3. If 4490 cc of a gas at 101° under a pressure of 75.4 cm of mer. 
cury, have its pressure increased to 82.1 em and its temperature 
raised to 225°, what will be its new volume? 


4. Explain clearly what is meant by the statement that the dotal 
heat of evaporation of water is 606.5 + .305t. 

Steam at 100° is passed into 120 gms of water at 10° till the 
temperature rises to 35°. How much has the mass of the water in- 
creased ? 
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o. 45.1 gms of copper at 99.6° was immersed in 52.5 gms of water 
at 10". The temperature of the water rose to 16.8°. What is the 
specific heat of copper? 


6. What is an Indicator Diagram ? Show that the area of the curve 
represents the work done during a stroke of the engine. 


7, What is meant by reversible engine? Show that no engine can be 
more efficient than a reversible engine (a) according to Carnot’s view 
of heat, (0) according to the Dynamical Theory. 


8. Define frequency, phase, wave-length, and show how the velocity 
of a wave is connected with its wave-length and frequency. 

H>w may the velocity of sound be determined by a resonance tube 
and a fork giving a known number of vibrations ? 


9. Give the formula for the number of vibrations per second in a 
stretched string. 

The length of the ¢ string of a violin is 33 em, and it has a mass of 
0.125 gm. Show that its tension when tuned to 640 vibrations per 
second is 6890 gms. (1 gm wt = 981 dynes. 


10. Describe a spectroscop? and the method of adjusting it. 
Explain how the shifting of the bright lines in the spectra of cer- 
tain stars has been utilized to determine their velocity in the line of 


sight. 


11. Describe a method of determining either (a) the angle and 
refractive index of a prism, or (b) the focal lengths of a convex lens, 
and a concave mirror. 


12. Describe and explain the phenomena of Newton’s Rings. 


FOURTH YEAR ARTS, THIRD YEAR APPLIED SCIENCE. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—ELEUTRI UITY AND MAGNETISM. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 7TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 

(Not more than nine questions to be attempted). 

1. Define the pole strength and magnetic moment of a mag- 
net. Show how the magnetic moment of a magnet can be de- 
termined, given the horizontal component of the earth’s mag- 


netism. What assumption is generally made in regard to the 
position of the poles of a magnet ? 


19 
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2. Compare the action of a long solenoid conveying a current 
with a magnet. Draw the lines of force in both cases. ‘4 
A solenoid 50 ems in length is uniformly wound with 9500 
turns of wire and a current of .56 amperes passed through it. 
Find the strength of the field at the centre of the solenoid. 


3. Describe the relation between the magnetizing force and the 
total induction produced in a specimen of soft iron. Give approx- 
imate numerical values if possible. What is meant by 
magnetic hysteresis? How does Ewing’s theory of magnetism 
account for the phenomena ? 


4, Explain the construction and action of a D’Arsonval galvano- 
meter. What are the advantages of the D’Arsonval galvanometer 
compared with the Thomson mirror galvanometer? 


5. Show how to find the reduction factor of a tangent galvano- 
meter by means of a copper voltameter, and explain the precau- 
tions to be observed in practice. 

A current was sent through a tangent galvanometer in series 
With a voltameter for 30 minutes. The deflection on the gaivano- 
meter was kept steady at 30°, and the amount of copper deposited 
was found to be .1 grammes; find the reduction factor of the 


Noy 


galvanometer. The electrochemical equivalent of copper is .000328. 


6. A battery of 50 accumulators (of negligible resistance), each 
cell 2 volts, is used for lighting 50 16 ec. p. lamps arranged in 
parallel. Each lamp takes .6 amperes, Find the resistance of 
each lamp, and the total resistanicce in the circuit; find also the 
horsepower at which the battery is working. 


7. A coil of wire whose terminals are connected to a galvano- 
meter is rotated uniformly on a vertical axis in the earth’s field. 
Explain what happens during one complete revolution, Given the 
number of turns on the coil, the strength of the field, and the 
speed of rotation, find the induced E.M.F, for different positions 
of the coil, 


8. Describe Faraday’s ice pail experiment. What deductions can 
be drawn from it ? 


9. Show that the capacity of an air condenser of two concen- 


ei b 
ba 


the capacity of two large flat plates of area A, distant d apart. 
How is the capacity affected by the introduction of a dielectric 
like glass between the plates ? 


tric metal spheres, radiia and 8b, is Deduce from this 
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10. Explain the phenomena that occur when an electrical dis- 
charge is sent through a vacuum tube at various pressures. 
What are the Kathode rays, and what are their properties? 


ll. Explain the action Q) of a receiver of a modern telephone; 
(2) of a microphone. 


12. On what does the economic transmission of power to great 
distances depend ? Illustrate your answer, if possible, by a 
numerical example. 

A 1,000 volt dynamo drives a distant motor. The current in the. 
Circuit is 10 amperes, and the total] resistance of the circuit is 
20 ohms. Find the efficiency of transmission, and the heat losses. 
in the circuit, 





THIRD YEAR. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
PHYSICAL LABORATORY WORK. 


Fripay, Aprit l4rq -——-AFTERNOON, 2 To 6. 


(Four questions to be answered a vl a practicul examination on one 


of the four.) 


1. Show how to find the moment of a magnet by the torsion 
balance. 


2. Describe the Inagnetometer method of finding the value of the 
horizontal component of the earth’s magnetism. 


3. Show how to construct a one ohm coil from the given wire 
Show how to accurately measure the difference in resistance between 
the coiland a standard ohm by the Carey-Fostér bridge. 


4. Describe a metho of calibrating a voltmeter, using a podten- 
tiometer and a standard cell 


5. Describe a method of determining the value of a direct current 
in absolute measure. How would you apply this method to finding 
the current through a 32 cp. lamp on the 100 volt circuit. 


6. Describe the Siemens’ electrody namometer, giving the advan. 
tages of the instrument. Show how to use it for measuring direct 
currents, Explain how to find its constant by the use of a copper 
voltameter. 
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7. How wouldyou proceed to find the constant of a T)’Arsonyal 
galvanometer. Show how the volts on a lighting circuit may be 


measured by it, using the potentiometer method of shunting. 


8, Show how to find the relation between the watts absorbed and 
the heat given out in a coil of wire. 
9, Explain hov to find the reduction factor of a galvanometer by 


means of the gas voltameter. 





FOURTH YEAR. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
PIYSICAL LABORATORY WORK. 
Fripay, Aprit l4rH:—2 To 5. 
(Not nore than six questions to be attempted.) 
1. Describe in detail one method for the determination of the 


hysteresis loss in a specimen of soft iron, Give Steinmitz’s law. 


How would youtest it ? 


9. Give an account of Lord Rayleizh’s determination of the 
electro-chemical equivalent of silver in absolute measure. 
Describe the arrangement of the coils, and show how the force 


on the suspen jel coil was calculated. 


3. What is the chief source of error in the use of a saturated solu- 
tion in the Clark cell? How may it be very simply avoided? 

Explain triefly the precautions necessary in preparing the 
ingredients for tie *‘ crystal cell.” 

4, Describe tie methods used for the accurate comparison of 
capacities. 

Discuss tke question of absorption in condensers, and show 
how to determine the insulation resistance of a condenser by the 
method of leakege. 

5. Describe the construction and use of a low range potentiometer, 
and show how to calibrate a milliammeter by its means. 


6. How would you construct and test a ten thousandth ohm resist- 


ance, 
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On what does the accuracy of the comparson with a standard 
coil depend ? 


~ . aad o 4 c 3  - 5 bh f . . 
7, Discuss the effect of temperature and onstitution on the 
resistance of metals. 
How would you accurately determine the tenpe2rature coeffi- 
cient of a standard ohm ? 


8. Describe the construction and action of a Weston voltmeter, 
What is the effect of temperature and of a stray magnetic field on 
the readings? Under what conditions does a volmeter not give the 
true P.D. between two points ? 


9. Discuss the efficiency of an arc, incandescett and Nernst lamp 
as light sources. How does the efficiency of a amp vary with the 
voltage, and how would you proceed to test it ? 





SECOND YEAR. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURI. 
THursDAY, APRIL 13TH :—9 To L24.m. 
ECA T5316 Ske eo orm Dedas eee) eee Capper, M.A. 


N.B.—Five questions only to be attempted. Maiks will be given for 
clear sketches in illustration. 


L. Give some account generally (without detaled descriptions of 
special buildings) of ancient Roman Architectur, both as regards 
construction and decorative elements. 


2. Compare and contrast an Egyptian temple wth a Greek temple, 


and both with a Gothic cathedral, aiding a note ss to their historical 
dates. 


3. How did the Cistercian Order arise? and wlat was its influence 
on the development of medizval architecture? idd to your answey 
a sketch plan of a typical Cistercian Abbey, nming the various 
buildings included. 


4. What do you understand by “ Byzantine” architecture? and 
what by © Romanesque”? Mention characteristic onstructive features 
of either style, with references to important buidings in the style» 
adding their approximate dates. 
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5. Trace the development of Gothic architecture as regards the 
furms of window tracery and vaulting. 


6. Explain with illustrative sketches (where necessary) the follow- 
ing terms:—Pylon ; peristyle: sexpartite-vaulting ; pendentive; 
clerestory ; flying-buttress ;, cloister ; chevet. 


— » 


7. Describe briefly, with sketches of plan, etc., mentioning their 
dates, any two of the following buildings :— 
(1) The Great Pyramid; 
(2) the Erechtheum ; 
(3) the Pantheon ; 
(4) Westminster Abbey ; 
(5) St. Peter’s (Rome) ; 
(6) any building (important architecturally) not otherwise in- 
cluded in your answers. 


THIRD YEAR. 
HISTURY OF ARCHITECTURE :—ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 
Tuurspay, Aprit l3rH ;—9 ro 12 a.m. 
ECLUTATE? jo 85 6 swee suns 00,00 tone veseees ERBRST GAPE RHO IEE 
(Five questions only to be answered.) 


1. Compare the rise of Renaissance Architecture in Italy with the 
adoption of the style in France and in England. 


2. Give some description of any two important Renaissance 
churches in Italy other than St. Peter’s (Rome) and the Duomo 
(Florence). 


» 


3. Estimate the influence upon architecture of the arts of sculp- 
ture and of painting during the 15th and 16th centuries in Italy, 
mentioning the names of architects who achieved distinction algo in 
one or other of these arts. 


4, Name (adding architect and date) three important Renaissance 
palazzi in (a) Florence, (b) Venice, (c) Rome ; and give a sketch 
elevation of any one of them. 
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5. Give a brief account, with dates and mention of their principal 
works in architecture, of (a) Brunelleschi, and (b) Michael Angelo, 
estimiting their influence respectively upon contemporary archi: 
tecture, 


Write a note upon Florence, Venice and Rome as centres of 
Renaissance Architecture, pointing out the divergences of style 
characteristic of these cities, and suggesting any historical reasons 
for such differences. 





THIRD YEAR. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE: RENAISS. ANCE. (Second 
Paper.) 


Tuurspay, Aprit 131tm :—2 70 5 P.M. 
SEO ating ae cabins ead enees Gowns deen: Laie Capper, M.A. 


(Sia questions only to be attempted. Sketches must be clear, but need 
only be completed enough to show the design.) 


I. Compare the architecture of Francis I with that of Louis XIV 


in France, mentioning three important buildings of either period 
with approximate dates, 


‘ 


2. Sketch a dormer window illustrative of the styieof the Karly 
French Renaissance. 


3%. Describe the Escorial briefly, mentioning its architect and date, 
and adding some criticism of the design externally. 


Compare the architecture of the 16th century in England with 
that of France. 


Give a brief account of Inigo Jones, estimating his influence 
upon architectural development in England. 


6. Give some account of St. Paul’s Cathedral (London). 


7. Sketch a bay window such as yon would consider characteristic 
fan Karly Renaissance building in England. 


8. Comment briefly upon the “ Old Colonial” style of architec- 
ture in America, noting any specially characteristic features and dis- 
cussing its adaptability for modern domestic work. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
HIS7ZTORY AND THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Taurspay, APRIL 131TH :—2 To 5 P.M. 
PB ONIITRET y 8a50 iv Gin wis ainien 4 9 <8 sevcce cose ds HENBEST CApprrR, M.A. 


[Siz questions only to be attempted. Sketches (clear but not ela- 
borate) are expected wherever needed in illustration of answers. | 


1. Describe briefly the principal buildings on the Acropolis at 
Athens, mentioning the orders of architecture used in them ; and (so 
far as known) their designers and apprcximate dates. 


2. Viollet-le-duc claims that Gothic Architecture is based upon 
the principle of elasticity in construction. Explain and amplify this 


statement. 


3. Knumerate, with illustrative sketches, three typical forms of 
Romanesque vaulting, and point out the modifications more imme- 
diately resulting from the adoption of the pointed arch. 


4, What political and social significance attaches to the rise of the 
great Gothic Cathedrals of France? and how do you account for any 
peculiarities of plan characteristic of English Cathedrals? 

5, Write a note upon the transference of wood forms to stone archi- 
tecture, with special reference to the Doric Order, 

6. “ Architectural design is largely composition of lines.” Criti- 
cise this statement, pointing out characteristic lines made use of in 
architectural composition. 

7. Give a brief account of the basilica of Pagan and of Christian 
architecture. 


8. Write brief notes, with illustrative sketches, in explanation of 
the following terms :—lotus-bud capital ; proto-doric; distyle-in- 


antis:; attic base; four-centred arch; lierne; tierceron ; entasis; 
metope; chevron moulding; wall-arcade ; trefoil-arch, 
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SECOND YHAR. 
THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SaTurRDAY, APRIL 15TH:—9 TO 1 A.M. 
Baaminer,cocses cece sevens veescces cece HENBEST CAPPER, M.A. 


1. To embellish the lower storey of the central building of McGill 
College, a tetrastyle Greek Doric portico was added some years ago 5 
its construction is wood. ‘To avoid interfering with the windows of 
the existing building, the usual proportions of the Doric Order were 
departed from. The following are the main dimensions :— 


Outside columns, centre to centre, 52 ft.~. 2 108. 
Centre it.tercolumniation do 11 ft. 
Column, lower diameter Z. ft. L1ins. 
do height (step to architrave) L3 ft. 10 ins. 
Entablature—height in all 6 ft. 2 ins. 


Taking the same centres for outside columns, re-design this portico 
(tetrastyle, without pediment) in stone, adhering to strict classi¢ pro- 
portions. 

Drawings (elevation with plan) to be to } inch to the foot; to be in 
pencil]; and to be finished in detail no further than is needful in 
order to be clear and intelligible. Onthe drawings mark the level 
of actual entablature (top and bottom) by drawing two lines across. 

2. Sketch (in geometrical elevation with half plan showing alacus) 
two capitals, one Greek Ionic, one Roman Corinthian, upper radius 
of column in drawing to be } inch. 

8. Sketch (in geometrical elevation showing profile) a cornice with 
modillions and dentils, total height (in drawing) 3 inches. 





FOURTH YEAR. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Tuurspay, Arrit 30TH :—MoryinG, 9 TO 12.90. 
Examiner, oe vsdsieser oei overvieve ve oviede. De Henpest Capper, M.A. 


A. Draw sketch plans for a suburban house (3 public rooms, 5 or 


6 bedrooms), under the following conditions ‘— 


Plot 75 ft. square; roadway bounding north side; principal 
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views to S.E.,S.aniS.W. (these to be studied in connection with 
public rooms, one of which may be on uppe! floor). The site is sup- 
posed to be below level of roadway, so that with the main floor about 
3 feet above road level, the basement would be completely above 
ground, with north side, however, commanted from the road. 

Plans only required (basement, main and first floors ; attic floor 
may be omitted) ; to be drawn roughly to (small) seale, with dimen- 
sions of principal rooms figured. 

Drawings (on tracing paper and in peacil, if preferred) to be 
sketch plans only, such as an architect miyht = rough-out es freehand 
In conversation with a client to show how asite might be utilized. 

Add a note in the briefest terms pointiug out the special advan- 


+* 


tages embodied in your plan. 

B. Answer four of the following questions — 

I. Contrast the requirements of modern domestic planning with 
those accepted in the ‘ Palladian ” style of last century, pointing out 
the resulting characteristics in external architecture. 

2. The Elizabethan mansion is generally held to be the earliest Re- 
naissance Architecture of England. Consider the truth of this view 
as respects planning. 

3. Sketch the ground plan of a Pompeian house of the more im- 
portant class, and note how far the type mar be held to survive in 
modern times, 

t. Write a noteupon the “ Old Colonial” style, its historical deri- 
vation, and its suitability to modern requirements. 

5. Trace the history of the ‘hall ” in domestic architecture, and 
discuss its applicability to modern planning. 

6, Estimate the influence of Inigo Jones onEnglish domestic archi- 


tecture, mentioning some of his works. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 
Tuespay, Aprit 18ta:—9 ro 12 a.m. 
LLAMINE ys 006 doce soceceecccseseveceeed. HENBEST Capper, M.A, 


(Candidates are not expected to attemptall the questions.) 


1. Discuss the artistic limitations of scu.pture in regard to (a) 
choice of subject, (6) pose and grouping, illus'rating your answer by 
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reference to Hébert’s statue of Maisonneuve in Montreal, or other 
modern statue with wiich you are acquainted. 


2. What were the sculptural enrichments of the temples of Zeus at 
Olympia, Apollo at Phigaleia, and the Theseum at Athens ? Mention 
(without detailed descriptions) the subjects of the sculpture, noting 


especially where it wa: placed on the buildings. 


3. Contrast the rencering of animal forms with that of the human 
figure in Egyptian anc Assyrian bas reliefs. 


4. Describe the eastern portion of the Parthenon frieze, adding a 
note as to its interpreiation. 


5. Whatis meant by contrasting narrative seulpture with drama- 
tic; compare Egyntiar sculpture with Greek as illustrating this dis- 
tinction, and mention, with brief descriptions. ¢hree well-known ex* 
amples of early Egyptian portrait sculpture. 


6. Give. some crititism of the rendering of the nude form and of 
drapery in the pedimental sculptures of the Parthenon. 


7. What are the special characteristics of the loniau School in early 
Greek Sculpture ; memtion sculptors of the 5¢h or 4th centuries, 
whose works are prohbly to be deemed the most pertect expression 
and outcome of this s¢hool. 


8. Give some account of Myron and his works. 


9. Describe the Hemes of Praxiteles, and estimate in the history of 
Greek Sculpture the influence of Praxiteles and of Scopas. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
GRAPHICAL STATICS. 


( Henry T. Bovey, LL.D., M.Inst.C.E. 


LLAMINET Sy se see0e. Sf EE ere re ee 1 
feaminers, ) E. G. Coxer, B.Sc., A.M.Inst. U.#. 


l. Two loads, the ore of 2 tons the other of 4 tons, roll over a girder 
of 18 ft. span, at a fixec distance 4 ft. apart. Draw diagrams giving the 
maximum shearing forres and max. BM at each point. 

If a third load of } tons follows the 4 ton loadat a distance of 4 ft., 
find, graphically, the nax. BM at 6 ft. and at 12 ft. from the end of the 
girder. 
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2. The point O in Fig. Lis a fixed point of suspension. If the loads 


connected with this point of suspension are as indicated in the diagram, 
determine the magnitude of P and the direction and magnitude of the 


resultant force at the point of suspension. 


3. Fig. 2 represents a steel truss of given dimensions, carrying loads 
of 1, 2,3, 4 and 5 tons, as indicated. Drawa diagram giving the stresses 


in all the members and indicating which are in tension and which in com- 


pression. 


4, Fig, 3 represents a cantilever truss loaded as indicated and of the 
Specifieg dimensions: the joint X being tied back as shown and the joiat 
Y resting against the wall. Draw the stress diagram and find the direc- 
tion and magnitude of the resultant reaction at Y. 


5. In the erane represented by Fig. 1, the post is 10 ft. high and the jib ° 
AB and stay AC are inclined at angles of 60° and 30°, respectively, to 


a 


the horizontal. The stay CD is attached to the platform at Dand DB 

lO ft. Find the stresses on the crane members when a weight of 20 
tons is suspended from A (a) neglecting the tension on the chain, (0) 
assuming that the tension of the chain is taken into account and that the 
chain passes fron A tothe middle point of the post CB, The chain at 
A is in two falls, 

Find also the weight of the counterpoise J, so that the post may not 
be exposed to a cross stress (disregarding the weight of the crane and 
platform). 


6. Draw a diagram giving the stresses in all the members of the braced 
o, Also find the direction and magnitude of the 


resultant reaction at the toe. 


frame shown by Fig. 


‘. Fig. 6 represents an A truss for a span of 80 ft. The depth of the 
truss is 30 ft.; the loud at each of the panel points in the horizontal 
chord is 60,000 lbs. Find the stress in every member. 


8. Fig. 7 represents a braced iron pier loaled as indicated. Draw stress 
diagrams (a) with P = 40, Q = 8: (b) with P = 24, Q = 8; (¢) with 
# = 16and Q = 8. In each case give the magaitude and character 


of the stresses in the members WY and PF. 


9. Fig..8 represents a roof truss for a span of 0 ft. Find the load 
Which must be placed at D to prevent distortion, (a) when there is a 
vertical load of } ton at B and at C; (6) when there is a normal wind 


pressure of ton at Band § ton at 4 and at OC. Assume the end A to 0e 
fixed and that rollers are placed under the end BZ. 


- . . > . 47 a] fF 7 
10. Fig. 9 represents a roof truss for a span of 64 ft., the depth of the 
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truss being 24 ft. The horizontal tie YZ is 16 ft. below the apex of the 
roof. Each rafter carries a uniformly distributed load of 2,000 lbs., and 
the normal wind pressure upon a rafter is 100 lbs. per lineal foot. 
Determine, graphically, the stresses in all the members, assuming that the 
foot of one of the rafters is fixed and that rollers are placed under the 
foot of the other rafter. 

When a vertical load only is acting, show how the stress diagram 
will be affected if the strut HA is removed. 


ll. Fig. 10 represents a bridge truss for a span of 80 ft. Draw the 
stress diagram when the loads at each of the panel points are as in- 
dicated. 

12. Explain the method of sections, and apply it to the determination of 
the stresses in the members of the frames represented by Figs. lla and 
llb, cut by the section JZ. 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES (Paper I.) 


Examiners Henry T. Bovey. LL'D., M. Inst. C,E. 
VLA) Tl TSy+0ees eee wpeeete EK. (t. CoKkER, B.Sc., A.M.Insr. CB. 


1. State what yoa know as to the results of tests on the breaking 
strength of metals under repeated loads and repeated reversal of the 
loads, and give any formule which have been deduced for such cases. 

In a mild steel tension member for a Baltimore truss, the stress 
varies from a max. of 157,000 Ibs. to a min. of 81,000 lbs. Find the 
proper sectional area of the member. 


2. Having given the principal stresses at a point in the general case 
of stress in two dimensions, show that the stress across any plane 
through the point is represented by the radius vector of an ellipse. 

Ata point within a solid the principal stresses are tensions of 250 
Ibs. and 160 lbs. per sq. inch. Find the stress on a plane inclined at 
30° to the plane of greatest principal stress. 


8. The section ABC ofa reservoir wall is a right-angle triangle, 
has avertical face AB, and the hypotenuse AC is.the water face. 
Find the direction and magnitude of the resultant pressure upon AC’ 
when the water rises to the top of the wall, which is 2+ ft. high. 

If the masonry weighs 125 lbs. per cub. ft., find, the width of the 
base BC(a) so that the stress may nowhere exceed 12,000 Ibs. per 
sq. foot, (6) assuming q to be §. 
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4, Deduce the formula 
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and determine the limiting speed. 


5. The belt pulley of an engine is 6 ft. in diameter, and the engine 
makes 80 revolutions per minute. What width of belt would be 
required to transmit 30 H.P. from the pulley, supposing the belt to be 
¢ Of an inch in thickness, and the tension on the slack side to be ‘5 
of that on the tight side of the belt? The stress on the belt is not to 
exceed 500 lbs. per 8]. in. of section and the centrifugal effect may 


be disregarded. 


~»* 


6. Deduce the formula 


stating all the assumptions you make. 

In a built up girder, the two flanges are equal, and each consists of 
two3in. x 3in. x § in. angle irons connected with a 1l in. x 3 in, 
web. Calculate the moment of resistance of the section, the allowable 


stress per sq. in. being 4 tons. 


7. A steel 3in. x fin. eye-bar hasa 4 in. pin-hole and an 8 in. 
head. The stress along the bar is 30,000 lbs., but its line of action 
is 3 in. from the axis of the bar. Find the max. and min. stress in 


the main body of the bar and also in the metal at a diametral section 
through the pin-hole at right angles to the line of stress. 


8. How would you proceed to determine the moment of resistance 
of an irregular section such as a rail ? 


9, The section of a cast-iron girder, and maximum safe tensile and 
compressive stresses being given, explain now to determine its 
moment of resistance to bending. 

The dimensions of the section of a cast iron girder are the following : 
top flange, 4 ins. x 1} ins.; bottom, flange, 12 ins. x 14 ins. ; web, 
16 ins. x 13 ins. Determine the moment of resistance, the greatest 
permissible tensile and compressive stresses being 24 and 7} tons per 
sq. inch, respectively. 

If the girder be 20 ft. long and is supported at its two ends, find the 
greatest safe load which it will carry, when uniformly distributed 


along its length. 
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10. Show how to determine the diameter of the shaft required to 
transmit a given horse-power at a given number of revolutions per 
minute. 

Find the diameter of a shaft to transmit 50 H.P. at 100 revolutions 
per minute, allowing a shearing stress of 4.5 tons per sq. inch. 


11. A hollow shaft, the external and internal diameters of which 
are 20) ins. and 8 ins. respectively, runs at 70 revolutions per minute, 
with @ surface stress of 6,000 lbs. per square inch. Find the twist- 
Ing moment and H.P. transmitted. ‘ 

Compare its torsional strength with that of a solid shaft of same 
length and weight. 


12. State and deduce Gordon’s formula. What modification was 
introduced by Rankine ? 

Apply the formula to determine the buckling strength of a2 in. 
round stee] bar, 30 diameters in length, with pin-ends. 

If the stress is nowhere to exceed 12,000 lbs. per sq. in., find the 
load for which the max. deviation of line of load from axis will not 
exceed .125 in. 


13. For a thick cylinder deduce the relations 
Fs (7? EX 5%) — 2D» 7 Zz P (7,? 4. P27) 
Fo (o? -117).= Po Or +197) - 2p, 117. 

The cylinder of an hydraulic accumulator is 8 in. in internal dia- 
meter; the water pressure is 2,000 lbs. per sq. inch. Determine the 
thickness you would adopt if the working stress in the metal is pot 
to exceed 4 tons per sq. inch. 

14. A beam of length /, carrying a load of w lbs, per lineal foot, is 


fixed at one end and rests upon a support at the other. Draw dia- 
gram of max. S.F,. and B.M. 


15. A horizontal girder 4B, of length J, is fixed at both ends and 
carries a load Pata point C. If AC =a, find the deflection at P. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES (Paper JI.) 


. Henry T. Bovey, LL.D., M. Inst. C.E. 
RAMEE S yssiiied sercov'gcsede vations 


E. G. Coxsr, B.Sc., A.M. Inst. C.E. 


1. Fig. 1 represents a compound A truss of 160 ft. span, the depth 
at the centre being 40 ft. The load at the foot of each vertical is 4 
tons. I)raw diagram giving the stress in every member. 
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2. (a) Fig. 2 represents a rivetted truss for a span of 126 ft. ¢. to 
c. ofend pins. Thetruss is 28 fe. deep and is divided into six panels, 
each of 21 ft. The trusses are 17 ft. c. to ce. The live and dead 
loads are 4,000 and 1,600 Ibs, respectively, per lineal foot of span 
Prepare tables of maximum stresses. 


(b) Fig. 3 shows the lower latera] system of the bridge in (a), 
Ihe wind load on the system is assumed to be 459 lbs. per lineal 
foot when the span is loaded and 200 lbs. per lineal foot when the 
Span is empty. Find the maximum wind stresses in the bottom. 
chords and diagonals, assuming the wind load to act as an advancing 
load. Find also the reversing tendency of the end panels of the bot- 
tom chord on the windward side when the dead load only is acting. 
The diagonals are to be tension members. 

(¢) The wind load on the upper lateral system is assumed to be 
150 Ibs. per lineal foot of span. Discuss the effect of the wind on the 
portal bracing. Also find the effect of the transferred wind load on 
the inclined end posts and bottom chords (Fig. 4). 


3. Show how to design a floor beam for the bridge in the preced- 
ing question. 


“5 


4, Fig. 5 represents one of the trusses for a bridge of 12 ft. span. 
The bridge panel load is 6 tons; the train panel load is 4 tons. Deter 
mine the lengths of the verticals and the stresses in all the members 
if the truss is designed (a) so that the stresses in each member of the 
lower chord may be 80 tons, (0) so that the stresses in each diagonal 
may be the same and equal to zero. 


5. Fig. 6 represents the half of a cantilever bridge spanning the 
Agarno River, Japan. Find the erection stresses in the members 
Uy Gest, Lists Ogi Dg Als? Be L,,-U, In, due to cantilevering 
out the suspended span at the various panel points :—36,500 Ibs. at 
L, and L, ; 25,000 Ibs. at LZ, and L, ; 26,000, 29,000, 35,000 and 42,- 
000 Ibs, at L,, L;, L, and L, respectively. 

Find also the stresses in the same members due to the dead load 
on the suspended span after the span is connected at the centre. The 
total suspension load at L,:for this case being 108,000 Ibs. 


6. Fig. 7 represents an 8 panel’ swing bridge, 96 ft. long and 16 ft. 
deep. The load on the bridge when the bridge is open is as indicated. 


Find the counterweight and draw a diagram showing the stresses in 
every mem ber. 
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7. Enunciate and prove the General Theorem of Three Moments. 
Apply the Theorem of Three Moments to determine the reactions at 
the supports for the bridge in the preceding question when the bridge 
is closed. Draw a diagram showing the stresses in all the mem- 
bers. 

If thethird support is 1 in. out of level, find the corresponding 
change in the reactions. 


8. Fig. 8 represents a half bridge of 128 ft. span, suspended from 
the point M and hinged at Rk. Thedepth at Mis 16 ft. The upper 
ends of the verticals lie in an arc of parabola, the point R being the 
vertex. The bridge and train panel loads are 6 and 4 tons respec- 


tively. Find the stresses in all the members between the sections: 


x aod YY. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR EXAMINATIONS, 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES (Paper lI). 


Braimniners { Henry T. Bovey, LL.D., M.Inst.C.E. 
ae bbe us tote ge) yt ee Re AO Rite 15,90), A. Mv Near ee 


l. A horizontal platform, uniformly loaded, is suspended from two 


cables by vertical rods, show that the curves of the cables must be 
parabolas. 


2. If (x, y) are the co-ordinates of the point of suspension P with 
respect to the lowest point O of a cable in Question 1, show that the 
length PO (s) of the cable is approximately 

x 


_— 


) » 
a tU- 
,2y 
" : 
Oo eI 
and hence that the change of dip dy, corresponding to a change of ds 
in the length is 


The cables of a suspension bridge for a span of 200 ft. have a dip of 
40 ft. Find the length of a cable, and also find the change of dip 
corresponding to a change of 30° C. from the mean temperature, the 
coefficient of linear expansion being .000012 per degree Cent. 


3. The suspension bridge in Question 2 is supplied with an auxil- 


24 
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10 ft. apart. The bridge load is 4900 Ibs. per lineal ft. of span. The 
train loa is 6000 Ibs. per lineal foot of span. When the train load 


(a) the max. and min. stresses an the cables; 

(5) the overturning moment on the pier at the mean water level. 
When the train load covers the bridge between the lowest points of 
the centre span and a side span, find the stress on a suspender in each 
Span. 

Assume that no distortion of the cables takes place. 


5. Show that the limiting ratios of a pair « 


’ ‘ 


f conjugate stresses in 
mass; of earthwork are given by 


Vcus? 4 — cos? o 


cos 6 





cos 0 


Vcos? 6 — vos? o 

The slope of a cutting being 1 in 14, the weight of earth 130 lbs. per 
cub. fr., and its angle of repose 30°; find the overturning moment 
upon a retaining wall 4 ft. high, at the bottom of the slope. 


6. Show what is meant by a line of resistance in a dam or retaining 
wall. In the case of a masonry dam, what considerations determine 
the width of the dam at any given depth ? Show generally the form 
of section to which these considerations lead. 


7. A masonry arch for a span of 40 ft. and a rise of 10 ft., springs 
from abutments with vertica! faces and 10 ft. thick. The masonry 
has a depth of 34 ft. at the crown, is level from abutment toabutment, 
and weighs 150 Ibs. per cub. ft- The intrados isa parabola. The 
centres of resistance at the springing and at the crown are 43 ft. from 
the inside face of the abutment and 2 ft. above the crown, respect- 


ively. Find the resultant pressures at the crown, at the springing 
and in the vertical aligning with the inside face of an abutment. 
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8. What is meant by a transformed catenary ? 

A concrete arch for a span of 45 ft. and a rise of 6 ft., has a depth 
of 9 ft. of masonry over the crown. The concrete weighs 144 lbs, 
per cub. foot. Determine the transformed catenary and the thrusts 
at the crown and springing 


mm? 


9. If ABC is the axis of an arched rib, and ifa vertical intersects 
the linear arch, the axis and the horizontal AC, in the points D, EF, 
and F, show that H. DE = M. 


10. An arched rib with hinged ends is loaded with weights con- 
centrated at different pointson the rib. Show how to determine gra 
phically the thrust and shear at any point of the rib. 


11. An arched parabolic rib of span 7 has both ends fixed and carries 
a weight P concentrated at the horizontal distance @ from the centre, 
Show that the vertical reactions at the supports are 
P (2U + a) (UF a)? 


4 j 
and that the horizontal thrust is 


\9 


ee ((?—«@?) 





32 k B 


12. An arched parabolic rib, of 64 ft. span and 8 ft. rise, carries a 
load of 2 tons at the centre and at 8 and 16 ft. measured horizontally 
from the centre. Determine the thrusts and shears at the load 8 ft. 
from the centre. 


THIRD YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 
TESTING LABORATORY WORK. 
SaTurRpDay, Marcu 25TH, 1899. 


Hanon ineys { Henry T. Bovey, LL.D, M.Inst.C. 8, 
" gM 4 ck Se a mm | E. G. Coker, B.Sc., A.M.[nst. C.E. 


1. Describe by aid of sketches either the Buckton testing machine or 
the Emery testing machine. 
2. Sketch stress strain-diagrams roughly to scale for 
(i) mild steel, (iii) tool steel, 
(ii) wrought iron, Gv) cast iron, 
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3. Show how you would proceed to carry out the foll 
ing how the test piece should be formed 
State also what appl 

(i) Tension test. 


Owing tests, stat- 
and secured in the machine. 
iances and what assistance you would require 


(11) Compressive test. (ili) Torsion test. 


4. The following observations were taken during 
=> ta] 


a tensile test of a piece 
of material. 


Original section = 1,00” 0.5” Original length — 8.00” 


Final te 0.81” X 0.39” Fina] cé )6h 9,40" 


Load inlbs. Extensions ininches. [Load in lbs, Extensions in inches. 


0 0.000 15000 (.0184 
2000 0.0012 16000 0.1000 
1000 0.0024 18000 0.2200 
6009 0.0037 20000 0.3300 
8000 0.0049 22000 0 5500 

10000 0.0060 24000 1.0800 

12000 0.0073 24600 Broke 

14600 0.0085 


Calculate Young’s Modulus (Z#), the stress at the elastic limit, at 
maximum load, and reduction of area per cent, 


P : 2. °. 6 
Judging from the above results, what should you say the material is ? 


5. Describe a method of determining the 


breaking strength of a large 
timber beam, and 


sketch the apparatus used for measuring the deflections. 
A timber beam 9 ins. square section and 
tween the supports, gave .the following re 
applied at the ceutre. 


12 feet six inches long be- 
sults under test, the load being 


Load in lbs. Deflection in inches. Load in lbs. Deflection in inches. 


0 O14 2009 208 
500 .052 2500 249 
1000 102 3000 297 
1509 .158 
Calculate Young’s Modulus. 


6. How would you proceed to\make a tension test of a piece of wire if 
the only available apparatus were a set of weights up to 7 lbs., a steel rule 
and a pair of beam scales ? 


7. Describe any instrument with which you are acquainted for measur- 


ing small extensions in a test-piece under simple pull or push. ° 
8. Show that in a shaft subjected to twist within the elastic limit, the 
modulus of rigidity is determined by the.formula 


ru a2 7 
. TT ds 7) 
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where 7 = length of shaft 
dq diameter 
T twisting moment 
® = angular displacement. 


Determine the modulus of rigidity from the following data : 


Test-piece, a turned bar of | 


sessemer steel; length under measurement, 


10.25 in,; diameter, 0.747 inches, 


Twisting Mt. in lbs. teadings. 
0 0 
15 26 
30 51 18.6 divisions. = one 
45 77 minute of are. 
60 103 
75 128 
90 154 





DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
HYDRAULICS (Paper 1). 


Henry T. Bovey, LL.D., M.Insr.C.B. 


Examiners, secess eeeeeeee \ ‘ | —~ 
ee iigeaniagil EK. G. Coker, B.Sc., A.M.Lyst. 0. EB. 


1. Investigate an expression for the discharge through a rectangu- 
Jar Orifice, taking into account the effect due to velocity of approach, 
Find the discharge through a sharp edged orifice 6 ins. square in a 
vertical plate, the centre of the orifice being 15 ins. below the sur- 
face of the water, (a) if the velocity of approach is 1 ft. per second, 
(6) if the channel of approach is 3 ft. wide by 2 ft. deep. 


2, Find the amount of water in gallons per day which will be 
delivered by a 24 in. cast iron pipe, 3 miles in total length, when the 
surface of the water under which it discharges is 175 ft. below the 
surface of the reservoir from which it is drawn (1) when the mouth 
is full open, (2) when restricted by a conical nozzle to one-fourth 
the area. 

3. How long will it take to lower the surface of a reservoir of 640,- 
000 sq. ft., area 3 ft., through a 90° V notch 4 ft. deep. 

What advantage is claimed for such a notch? (¢ = .6). 


4, State the laws of fluid friction. Explain fully what is meant by 
the ‘* coefficient of friction” (f), and discuss the various formulae 


expressing its value. , 
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Explain the meaning of ‘steady flow,” ‘ mean. hydraulic ra- 
dius,” and “ virtual slope.” 
Deduce the expression 


Sesh ay ey f p? 
l g r 


for the virtual slope of a pipe of radius 7, and in which v is the mean 
velocity of steady flow. 

A clean 6 in. pipe has a virtual slope of 1 per 400. Taking 
f = .005, find the velocity of steady flow, the discharge, and the 
energy absorbed in frictional resistance in 1000 feet. 


6. A 6 in. pipe, 500 ft. long, discharges into a 3 in. pipe, also 500 
ft. long. The effective head between the inlet and outlet is 10 feet. 
Find the discharge, taking f = .0064, and making allowance for the 
resistance at the inlet. 


. A pipe connects two reservoirs, the effective head being. De- 
ioe the relation, 2g h=v(1+n4 FP). 

Take n = .5, and f .001, find the amount of water in gallons 
per day which will be delivered by a 24 inch cast iron pipe, 15,000 
ft. in total length, when the water surface at the outlet is 872 4 ft. below 
the water surface at the inlet. 


8. If the water from the pipe in the preceding question, instead of 
flowing into a reservoir, is made to drive a reaction turbine, what 
must be the velocity of flow in the pipe to give a max. speed ? What 
will be the H.P. of the turbine if ita effici lency is .84 ? 


A third reservoir is connected with the system in Question 7, 
by means of a 24 in. east iron pipe, 7,500 ft. long, joined to the main 
at the middle point. The water surface of this intermediate reser- 
voir is 50 feet above that of the lowest reservoir. Discuss the distri- 
bution. 


10. A fire engine pumps water through a 400 ft. length of 23 in. 
bore at the rate of 12 ft. per second, and discharges through a 1 inch 
nozzle. Find the pressure in the hose, and the pumping H.P. Also 
find the force required to hold the nozzle. (f = .00125). 


11. Give a short account of Thomson’s explanation of the winding 
of rivers in alluvial plains. 


12. Give the ordinary formula for the flow of water in open chan- 
nels. 
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What head is required to give a velocity of 4 ft. per sec. in a semi- 
circular channel of 3 ft. diameter and 5000 ft. long, f being .0064. 


g 
13. Given the sectional area of the water-way in an open channel, 
Show how to determine the depth so that the flow may be a maximum, 
A wooden sewer, with a section in the form of an isosceles right 
angled triangle, rests’ upon its hypotenuse, which is 4 ft. in length. 
Find the height to which the water must rise to give (a) a max, 
velocity of flow, (0) a max. discharge. 


14, Apply the general equations of fluid motion to deduce Ber- 
nouilli’s Theorem. 


15, Assuming that the water in a pipe flows in the form of thin 
concentric cylindrical shells, and assuming also Navier’s Hypothesis 
as to the surface resistance between any two consecutive shells, show 
that the velocity of flow (a) at any distance x from the centre may 
be expressed in the form w= Bx? + C, B and C being certain co- 
efficients. 

Hence, also, if Uma, and U, are the velocities of the central 
filament and at the pipe surface, show that 


Uj, + Umax = twice the mean velocity, 


16. Assuming the fundamental differential equation of steady 
motion in an open channel of varying cross-section, viZ., 
a u 
2 Se hd a ds, 


‘ 


J m 2g 


deduce the general expression for the slope at any point, and discuss 
the casesa wu? < ghand Hs A. 





DEGREE EXAMINATIONS, 
HYDRAULICS (Paper JI). 


1. What are the fundamental principles which should govern the 
design of every water-motor ? 

The lip angle of agiven bucket is 30°, the relative velocity (V)is 
one-half the velocity (v,) with which the water reaches the lip. If 
there is to be no “ loss on shock,” find the speed (w) of the bucket, 
and show that if the speed changed 10 p.c., the lip angle must also be 
changed by 4.674 per cent. 
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2. With a Borda turbine, if the whole of the energy is changed into 


useful work, show that 
uv, cos (0+) =9 HH. 

What advantages are gained by making a Borda turbine of con- 
siderable height and diameter, and by curving the buckets at the out. 
let, so as to make « small? 

3. In a tangential turbine, revolving with an angular velocity A, 
show that the change of head per unit of mass of water due to centri- 


fugal force is 


4 (7,7 — 7,7), between points 7, and 7, from the axis, 
} ~ 
In a IF’. tangential turbine, y = 15°; a = 120°; Sr, = 6r, ; 


— 


@ = 1, and head (2) = 100 ft. Iff, = f, = 


loss, the useful eflect, and the efficiency. 


9, find the frictional 


4. Ifv, and r, are the outer and inner radii of a water- wheel, 
with buckets in the form of a circular are, and if x is the angle sub- 
tended at the axis Ly a bucket, show that 


ai 
‘ - oa 45 
r, a I> tan ( » 


a 
(aR 

2 
a being the lip angle at inlet, 

5. Inan overshot wheel deduce the relation, 
rs @* GOs (0 = ?) as J sin Q 

In a 32 feet wheel, with al foot crown and a pe ripheral velocity 
of 5 feet per second, the point where spilling commences is defined by 
the relation 6 = 4. Find the are over which spilling takes place, the 


angle between the arm und.cireumference being 30°. Also* find the 
** bucket’ angle. 


6. Inthe preceding question, if 11 cubic. feet of water enter the 
wheel at 15 ins. from the summit, and with a velocity of 18 feet per 
second, show how to find the mechanical effect due to impulse and 
that due to weight. 


’. Write down the formulae governing the design of an axial flow 
reac‘ion turbine, and show how they are modified in the case of an 
impu'se turbine. 
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In an A.F. impulse turbine of 4 ft. diar., 1 foot deep, and with a 
6 in. width of opening at inlet and outlet, the efficiency (7) = .83 
Pp = 30°; y = 30°; V, =—wu,. Determine the imlet lip angle (a), 
the effective fall, the delivery (Q) (disregarding thickness of vanes), 
the H.P. and the number of revolutions per minute. 


8. Show how to determine the efficiency of a radial flow reaction 
turbine, the inlet lips bein g radial and the whirling velocity at outlet 
nil. 

Ifd, = 2d, and y= tan ~!4, showthat the reciprocal of the effi- 
ciency is '/, + tan /. 


9. Pcint out the essential difference between turbines.and centrifu- 
gal pumps. What advantage is gained by adding a whirlpool cham- 
ber ? Deduce the relation 


4g Ha = 4,7 — V,? 


The reciprocal of the efficiency of a C.P. is 1.61, the peripheral 
(w,) and radial (v,”) velocities at outlet are 35 and 9 feet per second 
respectively. Find the lift and the vane anyle (3) at outlet. 


10. Discuss the formation of a free circular vortex, a free spiral 
vortex and a forced vortex. 


DEGREE EXAMINATIONS. 
HYDRAULIC LABORATORY WORK. 
THursDAY, MARCH 30TH. 


| Henry T. Bovey, LU.D., M.{nst. C.E, 


RR AMIBPE, Na ccor'scgreeeeones sedie¥ °F 4. orp Bes, eM ame cee: 


1. Show how you would proceed to determine simultaneously the coeffi. 
cients of discharge for an orifice and a weir. Illustrate your answer by 
sketches of the arrangement and note any points of importance. 

In a simultaneous test of a 1 inch orifice anda rectangular weir of 
breadth 5.981 inches, the following data were obtained : 
Discharge, 637.27 gallons. 
Time, 18 mins., 50 seconds. 
Head over orifice, 12 feet. 








jr 
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Vernier Readings. 


Time [. rt. Ifl. 
min, Zero readings. 
14.789 15.128 14.938 
0 13.018 13.357 13.169 
2 13.018 13.359 13.169 
| 13.018 13.36 13.169 
5 13.019 13.363 13.167 
8 13.019 13.363 13.170 
10 13.019 13°365 13.17] 
12 13.020 13.365 13.171 
4 13.020 13.364 13.171 
16 13.C22 13.364 13,071] 
18 13.022 13.364 13.167 


Determine the coetticients of discharge 


2. Describe by aid of sketches the impact measuring apparatus used in 
the laboratory, and point out what precautions are necessary to ensure an 
accurate result. 

[In an impact experiment with a bucket of parabolic section, the fol 
lowing data were obtained : 


Lucket.—Horizontal distance from orifice 48 inches. 
Vertical distance below orifice, 2.582 inches. 
. = “ = © »o “> 
Inclination of axis to horizontal, 6° 8/ 


Angle of bucket 27°. 
Ovrifice.—Diameter 4 inch; head 20 feet ; 
Coefficient of discharge, .6013 ; 
7 of velocity, .964. 
Balancing weight in pan, 3.535 lbs. 
Ratio of arms of impact balance 2. 


Determine the coefficient of impact and also the force of impact. 


3. Describe the Pelton wheel in the hydraulic laboratory, and show by 
sketches and a short description how you would proceed to make an effi- 
ciency test of the wheel. 

Determine the efficiency of the Pelton wheel from the following exper- 
imental data: Time, 7 mins., 13.4 seconds; total revolutions, 4,886; dis- 
charge, 1,022 gallons; mean head of water, 229.8 feet. 

Brake wheel :—Diameter, 18 inches. 

Diameter of brake rope, 5/16 ineh. 
Mean tension, tight side, 73.7 lbs. 
a " slack ‘ 1.4 lb. 


4. Give a short account of the apparatus used in the laboratory for de- 
termining the critical velocity of flowin pipes, and state the formula ob- 
tained by Reynolds as the result of his experiments. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
SURVEYING. 
SaTurnDAY, 8TH APRIL:—9 A.M. TO | P.M. 
( C. H. McLeop, Ma.E 
TUR OR acon oya:dcvvseeanseesavakascentente de atea Hate Fe et ce ee ee aie 
| J. G.G. Kerry, Ma.K. 


1. Two railroad tangents intersect at an angle of 33° 24’, Itis re- 
quired to connect them with a curve passing through a point 84.1 ft, 
away from the point of intersection in a direction toward the centre of 
the curve. Calculate the degree of curve and the apex distances. 

Calling the B.C. of the above curve 85 + 24 and the tangent bearing 


110° 08’, write out a full set of notes for running the curve by the 
traverse method, the hubs being at the B. C., E.C. and the given point. 


2, Construct a paper slide rule, laying out the graduations for 1.0, 
650 x 5 & 0.004 


4 ‘ o> & ~ » WT 9 P x >> : c . ‘ wees = ane 5 
£.6,2.0, 2.5,.24..9,5,10.0, ana with it calculate 95 x 0.95 





explaining fully the rule of integers by which you determine the position 
of the decimal point in the result. 

2 In a Rochon micrometer, assuming a length A for the target rod, 
deduce a formula for expressing the distance from the object glass to 


the rod, 

What is the limit of error that the Dominion Lands Department sets 
for micrometer traverses ? 

In a special instrument with a rod 6 ft, in length the following obser: 


vations were made: 


Distance of rod, Reading. 
700 ft. 30.90 
750 29.01 
800 27.50 


i 
The principal focal length of the object lens being 1.25, calculate the 


instrumental constant, 


4, Describe clearly three methods of connecting an underground with 


an overground survey through a vertical shaft. 


5. Describe clearly the adjustment of the dumpy level, explaining 


why each motion is made and illustrating by an example, 


6, The height of a B. M. is 204.96, the B.S. is 6.19 and the height of 
grade at the station is 186.0, The elevation of the ground on the 
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centre line being 193.5 and the ground sloping 1 in 20 downward to the 
left, write out a set of notes showing the slope staking for a cut 20 fe 
wide with side slopes of ¥ come 


7, The following survey was run in a mine: 


Line, Bearing, Inclination, Length, 

[—I] 232° 58/7 — 52° 527 95.14 
[I—IT] 319” 577 ‘6° Ber 101.93 
ITI—IV 329° 517 + 25° 367 30,29 


Calculate the length, bearing and inclination of the line LIV. 


8. Mention the variations to which the com pass needle is subject, 
How can you detect local attraction while making a survey? Correct 
the following notes for local attraction, assuming the pointing of the 


needle at Sta. 1 to be correct, 


Sta Back Bearing, Front Bearing. Distance, 
S. 38 15E N. 69 15 ] 514 

[] S. 67 WwW S. 45. 45 } 192 

IT] N. 42 W N. 82 155 87 

[V S. 80 30 W S.- diy 46 KE 87 

V N. 3 00 W S. 89 30 W 785 

VI N. 89 45 E N. 39 30 W 437 


J, A line is being run out by picket and chain and crosses a river. 
Show by sketch and description how ‘you would ascertain its width, 
describing each step in detail, giving the relative magnitude of the 
lines, and pointing out all precautions necessary to secure accurate 
work and a satisfactory result. 





THIRD YEAR. 
SURVEYING 
Monpay, Aprit 10TH:—2 To 5.30 P.M, 


(C.H. McLeop, Ma.E. 
evnrseces sete OO -Ceeee eocveressee secseevecres i 9 G. G. Kerry, Ma.B. 


ky amin CU Girvan 0 


1, Examine the adjustments of the transit. and state what movements 
are necessary to bring it into adjustment, Measure the angular error 
Of adjustment of the cross hairs and of the horizontal axis. 


2. Determine the value of one division of the bubble of the dumpy 


lev sp ee calculate what would be the error in a reading on a rod dis- 
tant 387 ft. if the bubble were one division out of centre, 
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Determine the error of adjustment of the instrument, and calculate its 
effect in a reading upon the same rod. 


ca) 


3. In running a 1° 30’ curve, a house is found on the line in such a 
position that it can only be passed by turning in from the tangent at the 
hub 4° 19’ and puttiag in a hub 97 ft. away. Calculate the angle that 
must be turned at this hub and the distance that must be measured in 
order to strike the curve at a point 150 ft, along the curve from the first 
hub, Calculate also the angle that must be turned at the new hub on 
curve in order to get on to tangent, 


4, Examine the adjustments of the sextant, state whether they are 
correct and measure the error when possible, 


5. In asurvey at Isaac’s Harbour, the soundings were fixed by a 
range, one bearing, and one sextant angle. The plan of the shore points 


is drawn upon the board. Plot the points given by the following notes : 


Sextant Points. Sextant Angle, Transit Bearing. 
l. B and C 76° 337 309° 247 
2. A and © 91° 557 PL I" 267 
a A and C 4 (216 313° 547 


Placing no reliance upon the range, when would this method of fixing 
points be unsatisfactory ? 


6. The notes of two of the cross-sections at St. Andrews were as fol 
lows : 


= 4 F () 220 ~ tel 
5¢ 4) ——_— a. sortie 
r 14.0 21.6 
555 A8 4.4 i 

LSif IAD Nts 


Calculate the solid between them by the end area and the prismoidal 
methods, showing all the figures of your calculation upon your paper, 

Deduce a formula to express in terms of centre cuts and distances 
between slope stakes the difference between the end-area solidity and 
the prismoidal solidity between any two cross sections. 

How would you arrange to avoid errors in your quantities arising 
from the use of the end area method of reduction, 


7. In running a mine survey with the B. and B. transit, it becomes 
necessary to use the side telescope to sight from Sta. B, to Sta. C., 
ft, away horizontally. The back sight from Sta. C. to Sta. B. is also 


187 


taken with the side telescope, the survey being run by the traverse 
method. The main telescope is used for the remainder of the survey. 
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What is the amount of the angular error to be corrected for an account 
of the use of the side telescope ? 


8. Explain fully and with exact detail how you would proceed to 


determine the slope of a large river over a considerable length of its 


course. 
THIRD YEAR. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
Monpay, Aprit 10TH :—9 A.M. ro 12,30 4.M. 
: ) ( CO, H. McLeop, Ma.&. 
LLAMINETE, svssesse, seoveess 4060; nisveusees o th esubtse eenueneine id. G. G. Kreery, Mab. 


1. What determines the length of a tropical year? What is its 
length in days? Define a mean solar day and a sidereal day, and state 


the relation between them. 


2, Find the mean time corresponding to 10% 12” 13s sidereal time at 
Montreal on April Ist, 1899, and find the sidereal time of the same 
instant at a point situated 9” 30™ in longitude east of Montreal. 

3, What is the horizontal parallax of a celestial body, and express 


by a formula the change in the correction for parallax due, to change 


in the altitude of the body. 


4, Calculate the time of rising of Aldebaran (p. 374 N,A.) at 


Montreal on July 10th, 1899. 


5, Obtain a formula for the reduction of observations for latitude by 


the zenith telescope method. 


6, Equal altitudes of the sun were observed on March Ist, 1899, at 
Montreal at the following times on a mean time watch 9” 10” 13° a.m. 
and 24 50’ 15s p.m. Find the error of the watch in local mean time. 


The sun was observed at Montreal on the morning of March 1st, 


1899, at an altitude of 15°, Calculate the azimuth. 


8. Two stars in declinations N 76° 58’ and N 9° 32’ were observed at 
Montreal to pass the mean wire of a meridian transit at 9” 54” 31.025 
and 10” 02” 57,34: respectively ; the right ascensions of the stars were 
9h 54m 02,338 and 10” 02” 34,468 respectively. The inclination of the 


axis 0.208, east end high; collimation is zero ; calculate the azimuth ol 


the transit and the clock error, 
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GEODESY, 
B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY (Paper J). 


a.B. 


a 


Examiner,...ee @eeeeeeoeerenwenrenweereeeee scaeneea2te ‘ea hs rs H. McLeop, N 


1. Show that a-=~T+A T'+m+4+yn tan 6+ eseco 


it 


where m=bcos¢+asin ¢, and 


n=bsin o-a cos 4. 


2. Explain fully one method of measuring the value of a revolution of 


a micrometer screw. 


3, Obtain the necessary formulae and show how to measure the eccen- 
tricity of a graduated circle with two microscopes or verniers, 


4, Show that the inclinatiou of the index mirror of a sextant to the 
horizontal is a constant when measuring the altitude of any star by re- 
flection from mercury. 


5. Show how to measure the inclination of the horizontal axis of a 
transit instrument by reflection from mercury. 


6. Name four methods of measuring collimation error in a transit 
instrument and describe two of them, 


B. Sc. EXAMINATION. 
GEODESY. 
FRIDAY, MARH (th, 9 to 12 a,m, 


{C. H. McLEop, MA.E. 


EXAMINECTS,.. 000% ned wes Veen ie ues ese ho ee ee eee . 
: 1. J. G G Kerry, Ma.E. 


1. Obtain a formula for the convergence of meridians (@). 
Calculate the convergence angle of meridians one degree apart, 
in longitude, at the latitude N. 60%. 


2. Point out concisely the precautions to be adopted in an 
observation in the prime vertical, for latitude, in order to elim- 
inate instrumental errors. Show how Azimuth error is measured, 
and obtain a formula by which the effect of azimuth on the re- 
sulting latitude is eliminated. 


3. Show how to adjust the angles of a quadrilateral, and ob- 
tain the formulae necessary for the complete adjustment from 
the side equations. 


4, What are the corrections to be applied to the measured 
length of a baseline, by steel tape. (a) Obtain the formu!'ta for 
the correction for sag. 
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db. Give a brief account of the method now employed in de- 
termining the figure of the earth. 


Given the following meridian transit observation, calculate, 
a,eand clock error, by an approximate method. 

Explain the reduction by the least Square method as follows: 
Write the equations of condition ; show how to obtain the coef- 
ficients for the normal equations: and assuming these coeffi- 
cients give the normal equations. 








LAMP EAST. LAMP WEST. 

A 0.07 | 2.33 0.99 0.96 0.48 0.64 
B 1.35 3 80 0.51 2.40 0,94 0.78 
C 1.36 | 4.47 1.04 2.59 1.05 1,01 

h, m s. | h. m B. ih. Mm... By il baie Sas | ee 
a 23 33 11.92) 23 35 13.73] 23 37 30.20) 23 43 06.02] 23 47 21.99! 23 54 08 58! 
Ah 23 33 25.58) 23 35 20 | 23 37 46.38) 23 43 15.92) 23 47 36.49 23 54 23.64 

h 0.21 








FIRST YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Monpay, AprRIL 3rd :—9 To 12 a.m. 


C. H. MoLeop, Ma.E. 
H. F. Armstrcne. 


yy 7) ; yO 
TXAMATENS bc bese oe ee se ses ©# @@@82@808088 


I. A square prism 33” long and 2” edge of end stands vertically on 
the H.P., so that a diagonal of the end makes an-angle of 20° with 
XY. A right circular cylinder 23” diameter cf end° axis 43” long» 
penetrates the prism so that the axes bisect eath other at right an° 
gles, and the plan of the axis of the cylinder coincides with the dia 
gonal of the end of the prism at 20° tothe X Y line. Find the plan 
and elevation, marking clearly the line of interpenetration. 


2, A right pentagonal prism, length 34”, edge of end 14”, rests on 
one of its long edges on the H.P.. The lowest rectangular face is 
inclined at 10° to the H.P., and the axis is parailel to the V. P. Find 
the elevation of a section caused by a vertical plane at 35° to the 
V.P. and passing through the middle point of the axis. (a) Show 
the development of the surface of the prism, marking on it the line 


of section. 





Ory 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 2/0 


j 


3. The triangle A B Chas the point A 1}” above the H. P.; the 
point B %” above the H. P.; and the point C \“ above the H. P. The 
lengths of the sides, in plan, are AB = 14", AC = 1” and BC = 1}. 
Find the true form of the triangle by rabbatment about the horizon- 


tal trave of the plane containing the triangle. 


4. The circumference of a circle of 3” diameter rests on the H.P. 
and the plane of the circle is inclined to the H.P. at an angle of 60°. 
The horizontal diameter is at 40° to the V. P. Find the plan and 


elevation of the circle. 


5. A cuhe of 2” edge rests on the H. P. on one of its edges, and an 
adjacent edge makes angles of 30° with the V. P. and 50° with the 
H.P, Find plan and elevation and also a second elevation on a plane 


at 30° to the edge which lies in the H.P. 


6. A right circular cone, @ section through the axis of which is an 
equilateral triangle of 3” side, is penetrated by a sphere of 2”.5 dia- 
meter. The centre of the sphere bisects a generator line of the cone. 
Find an elevation and plan of the line of penetration. 


7. Find the altitude of a regular tetrahedron of 2” edge. 


SECOND YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
MonpaAy, APRIL 3RD:—9 T0124. M. 


EB (©. H. McLeop, Ma.E. 
Y £6 WERECTO 50 00686 coseés coces COO arene renee © «eeed sosee @seeeee mn Te. 
iy Shin a | H. F. ARMSTRONG, 


+ 


1. One diagonal of an octahedron-of 1} inch edge is inclined at 35° and 
an adjacent edge is inclined at 50° to the horizontal. Let the given 
diagonal be in the V, P. Show the plan of the solid and also an elevation 


on a plane not parallel to the given diagonal, or to any edge of the solid. 


2. The axis of a right circular cylinder of 14 in. diameter is inclined 
to the H. P. at 50° and is parallel to the V. P. Find the traces of two 
planes touching the cylinder and inclined at 65° to the H, P. 


LN, MN are the horizontal traces of two planesand LO, MO their 
vertical traces; LV = 2.0, MN=1.5, LO. =1.5, MO = 2.0 and LM = 
2.0. Find the traces of the two planes which bisect the angles. between 
the given planes and also the traces of a third plane bisecting ON and 
being perpendicular to it. 

95 
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4 A cone has a circular base of 3 in. diameter in the H, P. The centre 
of the base is 2 in. from the XY Y line and the plan of the axis of the cone 
which is inclined at 45° to the XY FY line is one inch long- The apexof - 
the cone is 3 in. above the H. P. A cylinder of 2 in. diameter has the 
plan of its axis parallel to the V. P. and 1} in. from it. The cylinder rests 
on the H.P, Find the plan and elevation of the penetration lines. 


5. A circular cylinder 1 inch high and 2} in. diameter touches the 
ind the shadow lines 
caused by the object as they fall partly on the V. P.and partly on the 


H.P. The elevations of rays are at 50° and the plans at 30° to the X F¥ 


V.P. andits base is 1 inch above the H.P. & 
V 


line. 

6. Find the axometric projection of a right cone, the axis of which mea- 
sures 3 in. and the diameter of the base 2.56 in. The angles between the 
axes of projection are 120° and 135°, 

7. A right circular cone, a section through the axis of which is an equi- 
lateral triangle of 3 in. side, is penetrated by a sphere of 2.5 in. diameter. 
The centre of the sphere bisects a generator line of the cone. Find an 


elevation and plan of the penetration line. 





THIRD YEAR. 
PERSPECTIVE AND MAP PROJECTIONS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 6TH:—9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 


a ee jC. H. McLuop, Ma.¥, 
YAM? eTs, sovevees «eee TUTTLE LL GUL om 00 ee seeves -eseee | ey ee G. Kerry, Ma.E. 


. 


1. Prove graphically that the perspectives of any number of parallel 
lines meet in one point, and demonstrate by an example the truth of the 
measuring point method. 


2. Mention the errors that are present in maps made by (1) Conic, (2) 
Bonne, (3) Polyconic Projections, and explain what lines you would exam- 
ine to ascertain which of the methods had been used. 


3. State by what projections the maps given you are drawn and why 
they are particularly suited to the maps. 1 

4. There are two points 4A and B with elevations of 30 ° and 60 © respect- 
ively, and which subtend a horizontal angle of 25° at C. What angle do 


they subtend at C ifthe angle is measured in the plane ABC. 


5. The elevation of a trestle bent is sketched on the board. With eye 7 
feet above ground and 25 feet away, draw the perspective of the bent when 
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the front corner of the sill is in the picture plane 17 feet to the left, and 
the plane of the bent makes an angle ot 30° with the picture plane, 


6, The projections of the sun’s rays make angles of 30° and 60° with 
the ground line, Draw the perspective of the shadow of the bent. 


7, The diagram on the board is a plan showing three camera stations 
and three points, their elevations being noted. Draw outline negatives 
showing where these points would appear in the photos taken at each sta- 
tion. Choose the direotion of the centre line of view to suit yourself, 


/¥YOURTH YEAR, 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY, 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5TH. 


( R. B. Owens, E.E. 


Pi OSES RSI IRC eo ope ee . 
ge HW Lipiel ett Beet tae Soe | L. A. Herpt, Ma.E., E.E. 


l. Give the following data of an alternator: 

Number of poles 20, mean length of magnetic circuit in armature 15 
cm., in air-gap .95 cm., in pole 26.3 em., in yoke 20 em., cross section of 
armature 930 sq. cm., air-gap 1200 sq. cm., pole 1070 sq. em., yoke 2250 
Sq. cm., magnetic permeability of iron in armature 2500, in pole 2300, in 
yoke 280 ; 616 windings on pole of .106 sq. cm. cross section and 160 em. 
mean length; resistivity of copper 1.8 x 10~° and the field windings all 
connected in series. 

How long after applying a-constant electromotive force of 230 volts 
will it take for field to reach one half its full strength ? 

With full field strength what is the energy in joules stored in the mag- 
netic field ? 


2. Find effective value of a sinusoidal e.m.f. in terms of maximum 
value. 

Find expression for power absorbed in an inductive circuit in terms 
of effective electromotive force and current and angle of lag between 
them ; e.m.f. supposed sinusoidal. 


3. When the sinusoidal e.m.f. is applied to a circuit having resistance, 
inductance and capacity in series, find expression for current in terms of 
applied electromotive force, constants of circuit and angle of lag. 


4. Given two mutually inductive circuits in air; construct vector dia- 
gram showing phase relation of e.m,fs. and current when sinusoidal e. m.f. 
is applied to one. 
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5. Show that two alternators will operate in parallel, but not in series. 

What tests would you make on an alternator to establish its com- 
mercial value? On atransformer? Induction motor? Describe method 
of making each test. 

If the armature of a large alternator is short circuited through 
an ammeter and a certain armature current established by exciting 


Ai 


the fields; on throwing off belt ammeter reading is seen to remain practi- 


cally constant until armature has come nearly to rest. Explain. 


DIRECT CURRENT DYNAMO MACHINERY. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4TH, 


., B. Owens, E-E. 
. Herpt, Ma.K. ELE. 


, | 
TURE OP BL eee cocky kicavd Vathe Ona SRR I 


; h 
ae A 


Derive principal formule used in predetermining leakage co-efficients 
of the Hdison- 


l. 
of dynamos, and show how to apply them to a machine 
Hopkinsou type. Give experimental method of determining leakage co- 
efficients 

2. How are the number of series turns on a Direct Ourrent dynamo, to 


produce a given amount of compounding, predetermined ? 


3. How may cross magnetizing turns be compensated for? Discuss the 
conditions of sparkless commutation with variable load and fixed brush 
position, 

1. State how you would test a continuous current motor for capacity, 
efficiency and regulation. How would you separate the eddy and hyster- 


esis losses in armature ? 


FOURTH YEAR, 
DIRECT CURRENT DYNAMO MACHINERY. 


MonpDay, JAN, 16TH. 


| 


R. B. Owens, E. HE. 
L. A. Herpt, Ma.E., E.E. 


~”y . 
Examiners, «ees @#eeeteeorsree ee eee eeee 


=—— 


1. How are the ampere turns on a given magnetic circuit, to pro- 


duce a given flux, predetermined ? 


2. Discuss the subject of armature reactions. 


_ 
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W hat rules would you observe in designing a continuous current 
dynamo for fixed brush position and sparkless commutation ? 


9) 


3. What tests would you make on a continuous current dynamo to 
establish its value as a commercial machine ? 


Describe method of making each test. 


4. How would you separate eddy and hysteresis losses in the ar- 


mature of a dynamo? 
THIRD YEAR. 
ELECTRO.-MAGNETISM. 
Toourspay, Maron 2np. 


(RK. B. Owens, E.E. 
me" {LO A. Herpt, Ma.E., B.B: 


1. What is meant by a magnetic field? 


RAAMINGT S45 6.60 iA o26 60s 20 ewes 


How is it represented in intensity and direction? 
Define magnetizing force, magnetic induction. Discuss the rela- 
tion between the two in iron. 
2. Give balistic and traction methods of measuring magnetic qua- 
lity. 
Discuss effect of chemical composition, mechanical stress and 
temperature on the magnetic qualities of iron. 
3. Derive Hopkinson’s formula for the magnetic circuit, and dis- 
cuss its analogy to Ohm’s law, 
4. Give Faraday’s law for the generation of electro-motive force. 
What work is done in ergs in moving a magnetic circuit carrying a 
current in a magnetic field. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
KLECTRIC LIGHTING, 
yj R. B. Owens, H.E. 
\L. A. Herpt, Ma.B., E.B. 
Each student is required to draw up specification, estimate the 
cost and give a complete design ofan Hiectric Light and Power Plant, 


ELAMINETS, «see eeeeeeeeeeete ena ees 


with the distribution system, showing the different circuits, emplace- 
ment, pole lines, etc. 

Kach principal element of the Power House, electrical, hydraulic 
or steam, to be designed and discussed in ‘detail. 

Plans and drawings of the territory to be covered are given. 


7 
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FOURTH YEAR, 
KHLECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
Fripay, Aprit 7rH:—MorwyineG, 9 ro 12. 


f R. B. Owens, E.E. 
veceerrr"’\ Li Ay Herp, Mak ee 


4 
EUAN SS eb hb bs sho b 


I, What troubles arise from imperfect return circuits in overhead 
Single trolley systems ? 
Discuss best current methods of improving return circuit. 


2. Given weight of train, coefficient of traction and grade : re- 


quired size of motor to produce a given Speed in a given time. 


3. Discuss the design and installation of overhead circuits for elec- 
tric railways. 


4, What considerations should guide in the selection and design of 
machinery and appliances for a street railway power plant? Discuss 
each principal element in some detail. 





B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY WORK. 
Monpay, Aprit 10TH :—Mornin@G, 9 To 1. 


(Joun T. Nicotson, D.Sc. 
PE TIVE scecvhosds: eisdey lacuna sceost cavnee 2 ELE Durtey, Ma.E.,A.M.Inst.0.B. 
( Homer M, Jaquays, B.A., BSc. 


1, Describe the various methods of determining the amount of air used by 
the furnace in a boiler trial, and point out the sourcesof error to which they 


are respectively liable. Why is the air measurement of importance? (30) 


2. Two trials were made on a certain boiler with the same coal under the 
Same conditions, and at the same rate of evaporation. The first gave an equi- 
valent evaporation (from and at 212° ) Of 8.8 lbs. of water per lb. of coal, the 
steam being dry. During the second trial 5,290 lbs. of water were pumped 
into the boiler per hour, and 615 lbs, of coal wera fired per hour, the average 
absolute steam pressure being 131 lbs. per sq. inch, and the feed temperature 
124° F. What percentage of moisture in the steam would account for the 
above result ? 


Temp. corresponding to 131 Ibs. abs. = 347.7° F, 
Latent heat of steam at 4 tS. ‘a B69 (30) 


3. In a calorimetric test of a certain sample of coal the following numbers 
were obtained :— 
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Weight of water in calorimeter, 7.5 lbs. 
Water equivalent of calorimeter, } 
- > 
jar and thermometer used j 


rr . . . « . . Or ‘ fim 
[emperature at beginning of ignition, 25.92 ° C. 


} end “ 26°77 
Time taken to burn sample, 12.5 minutes. 
Mean radiation loss, 0,033 ° C per min. 


Original weight of crucible and dry coal, 8.984 grammes, 


Weight of crucible, ash, and unburnt) 9.4 


coal after burning, f O51 os 
Weight of crucible and unburnt coal, 8.164 6 
l gramme 0.0022046 lbs. 
Find the calorific value of the sample in B.T.U, per 1b. (40) 


4. Inatrial of an Atkinson Cycle Gas Engine the volume of gas by meter 
was 0.01675 cu. ft. per ignition, measured at 79° F. and 14.8 lb, per square 
inch (absolute). During the suction stroke the piston swept through 0,135 
cu. {t., and at the end of that stroke the temperature of the mixture of fas 


and air was 110° F, the pressure being 14 lbs. per sq. inch, Find the pro- 


5S 


portions of gas and air used by volume and by weight, having given that 


| cu. ft. of air at 32° F. and 14.7 lb. per square inch, 0.0807 lbs. 
l cu. ft. of gas * = A “ 0.0378 ** (40) 


5. What is a ‘‘ light spring 7’ indicator diagram from a gas engine, 
and for what purposes are such diagrams taken ? Sketch the form ofa light 
spring diagram from 

(a) an Atkinson Cycle Engine, 
(5) an Otto Engine, 


discussing the essential differences between them. (40) 


6. Sketch an indicator diagram of a high speed automatio-cut-off en- 
gine in full lines, [Indicate upon this by a dotted line, (l) the card you 
would get with a long or stretchy string, (2) what you would get with lost 


motion between spring and indicator piston. (50) 


7. Describe, with sketches of the apparatus employed, the method of 

carrying out any two of the following experiments :— 

(a) The calibration of an indicator spring. 

(b) Vhe stretching of indicator cords and the proper tension of the 
barrel spring. 

(c) The calibration of a transmission dynamometer, 

(d) The friction of a lubricated journal. 

(¢) The leakage ofa slide valve, 

(f, The rate of condensation of steam ona metal surface 

ig) The study of the flow of air by means of a Pitot’s tube, 


(hy) The cutting force of machine tools. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 


TuEspAy, AprRiL 11TH :—MoRNING, 9 To 12 


; ads 


} Joun T. Nicouson, D.Sc. 
(| Homer M. Jaquays, B.A.. B.Sc 


( Not MOT ¢ than erght ue stions to be attempted.) 


1H 


A steel tie rod diameter sustains a load of 10,000 lbs. Find 


steel rails for street tramways expand one thousandth of their 
kngeth more*than the road in which they are embedded for every 180°F, 
(f increase of temperature. Their ends are welded together in winter 
vhen the temperature is 32°F. What compressive stress are they 
‘ubjected to in summer when their temperature is ly We gal REE 


| >; 11 . 
t= 39,000,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


Calculate the sizes of, ‘and sketch with dimensions, a, flange 


coupling for a 22” di 


i ~ 


4, Deduce the formula for the moment of resistance of a beam of 
rectangular section to bendin 


rr 


7 


5. Deduce the formula 


L 


for the moment of resistance to torsion of a 


dreular shaft, 
6. Dedunee the formulae for the strength of a double riveted lap joint, 


7, What governs the amount of resistance to slipping of the plates, 


rlatively to each other, of a riveted joint. 


8. Find the thickness of plate for a locomotive boiler 4/ 6” dia,, with 


duble riveted lap joints to stand 180 lbs. pressure, 


9. Find the proper size of a crane handle to sustain the pull of two 


men ; and sketch it with dimensions. 


10, Deduce from first principles the formula for the twisting moment 


ejuivalent to a given wrenching action, 





NS 
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B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
MACHINE DESIGN, I. 
Turspay, Apri, 18TH :—MornineG, 9 To 12. 


JouHn T. Nicousox, D.Sc. 
R. J. Durtey, Ma.S., A.M.Inst. C.E. 


V0 ¥ ec 
Examiners, Skiba ste ekas Wie dees. = eeddeokt eaeuee 


(Only Six questions may be attempted. Show all calculatiogs in ful- 
Sketches should be employed wherever necessary. Slide rules may be usd. 


Figures give proportional marks.) 


1. A Locomotive Boiler has a barrel 62” mean diameter. The longitudiral 
seams are double riveted and have double butt straps. Find the least psr- 


centage strength of joint, and the proper working pressure, having given — 


Thickness of plate, LS 
L ; 16 

Diameter of rivets, a 
z 

Pitch of 6 34" 


Thickness of straps, 


The rivets and plates are mild steel, and the working stress to be allay- 


ed is 12,000 lbs. per square inch in tension, and 9,600 in shear. (25 


2. In a bicycle find the diameters of the pedal pin close to the crank,of he 


crank arm (circular section) close to the axle, and of the axle at the ball rare. 
Allare of hard steel, for which a working stress of 20,000 lbs per square irch 
may be allowed. 

Length of crank, 63” 


9 


Distance centre of pedal to centre line of crank arm, 2)” 


Distance centre of pedal to centre of ball race, 3”. (25 
3. In comparing the durability of two pairs of toothed wheels, show tiat 
on certain assumptions the life of the gearing will be proportional to he 


value of 


b 


v P (- + | ) 
ie 2 


v velocity of pitch line 


where § = breadth of face 


P= pressure between teeth at pitch line 


—_ 


i ee eae radii of pitch circles. 2k 


4. State what you know of the results of experiments on the efficiency of 
worm gearing. Under what conditions has such gearing its highest «ffi- 


ciency ? (20 
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vd. A stee] wire rope P diameter, weighing 0.815 lbs. per foot. running 100 
feet per second, transmits 160 H.P. with a total tension on the lower or tight 
. 5 
side at the pulley of 1800 lbs. The pulleys are 15 feet diameter and 4(0 feet 
laset 


apart, their centres being at the same level. Find approximately the least 


Pe 


height from the ground to centre of pulley if the tight side of the rope is to 


clear the level ground. Also find the tension on, the slack side of the rope, 
(25) . 


0. Showgthat fora helical spring of round steel wire 


, : om 
deflection in inches 


. . 64 PR n 


G ds 
where P= Joad in pounds 
R mean radius of coil in inches 
nm = number of free coils 
G = modulus of rigidity (lbs. and inches) 
d diameter of wire of spring in inches. (20) 


7, Investigate an expression for the maximum stress due to inertia in a 
locomotive coupling rod, supposed uniform and of rectangular cross section. 

Find this maximum stress in a rod 7/ — 9” centres, sestion 43” x 18, 
revolutions per minute 200, throw of crank 12”. The material of the rod 


weighs 0.3 lbs. per cubie inch. (30) 


8. The slide valve of a small engine has 2” travel, 7-16” lap, and 3-16" 
lead. Draw a Zeuner valve diagram; determine the angular advance of 
the eccentric, and mark the crank posit:ons corresponding to admission, 


cut off, release, and compression. Secale: twice full size. (20) 


9. Sketch a double beat valve. A steam cylinder fitted with Proell gear 
has double heat steam and exhaust valves. The cylinder is 20 inches dia- 
meter and 30 inches stroke, the revolutions being 75 per minute. Allow- 
ing a speed of 6,000 feet per minute for the exhaust steam, mark on. your 
sketch suitable dimensions for the exhaust valves of this cylinder, the lift 
being ? inch. (25) 


B. 8c. EXAMINATIONS. 
MACHINE DESIGN. II. 
TaurspAY, Aprit 131H :—Mornine, 9 ro 2. 


\ Joun T. Nicotson, D.Sc. 


Heaminers eee ee ewer eee eeeeaee 4 i ‘ \ 
Heaminers, * 7 R. J. Durtey, Ma.B,, A.M. Inst. CE. 


(Instructions. All necessary calculations are to be made in full on 
the foolscap paper provided, and must be handed in with the draw- 
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ings, which are to be in pencil and dimensioned. Mathematical 
tables, slide rules, note books, and books of reference may be used. 
Ten per cent. marks will be given for aeatness and accuracy of 
drawing.) 


Design the cylinder, ram, and gland of a simple hydraulic press 
from the following data:— 
Total force exerted by ram......-- 100,000 Ibs. 
Working pressure......se+eee+e0e 5,000 Ibs, per sq. inch 
Stroke Of Tar. sc. cove tees ar U 
Probable efficiency of press.....+. 0,85 
Diameter of inlet pipe....+...see0. inside. 


“7 


Internal diameter of rami.....eeeee 3 

The foundation and ram table are of cast iron; they need only be 
drawn so far as is necessary to show how the ram is connected to 
the table and the cylinder to the foundation. The foundation is 10 
inches deep, and the head of the ram fits into a socket 9 inches deep 
in the ram table. The ram is to be cased with gun metal }’ 
thick ; it is of cast iron, and its stuffing box is to be packed with } ° 
hemp gasket. Depth of recess for packing 3”. The cylinder is of 
cast steel. The inlet pipe is of wrought steel hydraulic tube. 

Find (1) External diameter of ram. 

(2) Internal and external diameters of cylinder. 
(3) Thickness and size of cylinder flange. 

(4) Particulars of gland and stuffing box. 

(5) Stress in ram due to fluid pressure. 

The drawings are to be to a scale of three inches to the foot, and 
include a longitudinal section and a plan of the cylinder and ram 
complete. A diagram showing the distribution of the hoop stress in 
the metal of the cylinder and ram, and a full size detail of the joint 
between the inlet pipe and the cylinder should also be drawn. 


eee ewe 


B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 
(Electrical Engineering Students only.) 
Turspay, December 20TH :—MorninG, 9 TO 12. 
Examiner, ...se0.e++ eee. J. DuRLEY, Ma.EK., Assoo. M.Inst.C.E. 


(Sketches should be freehand, clear, and in fair proportion, but need 
not be toscale. Figures after the questions give the proportional 
marks assigned to each. Any nine questions may be attempted.) 
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1. Make a dimensioned sketch of a knuckle-joint connecting two 
wrought iron bars 13” in diam. 
SOROS i's fk fess Tee’. (20) 


2. Exp 


I 


ain how to design a pair of bevel wheels so as to give a 
requured velocity ratio, and show how the profile of the tooth is drawn 
out and set off on the wheel pattern. (15) 


3, The longitudinal seams In a locomotiye boiler barrel (4/—3" 
mean diam.) are double zig zag rivetted with double butt straps, and 


have the following dimensions:— 


Thickness of plates, 6 

a butt straps, a” 
Diam. of rivets, gu 
Pitch of rivets, 33" 


; 


@ ¢ 


Width of butt straps, 


// 


QT 


1 

i 

Re 4 few , Se ae pti Bene ]2 
Centre of Strap to centre of first row of rivets, 4 
hy 66 Soe second row of rivets, as 


Hind the working pressure on the boiler, if the maximum allowable 
stress on the material is 12,000 lbs. per sq. inch in tension and 10,000 


lbs. per sq. inch in shear. (20) 


L. Give some account of the considerations governing the design 
and safety of belt pulleys or flywheels having a high speed of rim, 
Having given that 1 cubic inch of cast iron weighs 0.26 Ib., find the 
limiting speed of a pulley rim so that the tensile siress may not ex- 
ceed 2,000 lbs. per Sq. inch. 20) 


5. A dynanio absorbing 140 H.P. at 400 revs. per minute is driven 
by manilla ropes, each Ll” diam. Find the number of. ropes, and the 
initial tension, Supposing the ropes embrace an angle of 163° on the 
pulley. Take uw = 0.5, «= 2.718, and maximum working load = 260 
Ibs. per sq. inch of gross section of rope. Speed of rope is 4,000 feel 
per minute, (25) 


6. Find an expression for the efficiency of a worm and worm-wheel. 
What values have been obtained experimentally for this quantity : 
How does the efficiency vary with regard to speed and tooth-pres- 
rit ith : ; (20) 
sure 7 20 


7. A telephone cable weighing 1.6 lbs. per foot is suspended from 


three twisted galvanized iron wires each 0.128” diam. stretched _be- 
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tween poles 60 ft. apart. Find the sag with which the wires must be 
erected so that the stress due to their own weight and that of the 
wire does not exceed 10,000 lbs. per square inch. Wrought iron 
weighs 0.23 Ibs. per cubic inch. State carefully any assumptions 
you find it necessary to make in obtaining your result. Find approx- 
imately the least tension with which such acable and wire could be 


erected on a 60 ft. span. (25) 
8, An electric car (total weight loaded 18,000 lbs.) is driven by 


a motor geared to a spur wheel on anaxle. The T.M. on the axle at 
starting is sufficient to give the car an acceleration of 3 miles per 
hour per second. The wheels are 28” diam. Each journal carries 
4,500 lbs. The axle boxes are 5’ — 10” apart, and the rails 4” — 10” 
apart, centre to centre. Find the diameter of the axle at the centre, 
allowing a stress of 8,000 lbs. per sq. inch. (20) 


9. The spur wheel on the axle in the last question has a pitch 
circle 22” diam. and is 534” in width of face. Find the number of 
teeth, assuming that the load is applied on the pitch line, is distri- 
buted across the whole width of the tooth, and causes a maximum 
stress of 4,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. (15) 


10. Sketch and deseribe the construction of an axle-b:x for a 
street-ear or locomotive. (20) 


11. Investigate an expression for the loss in friztion at the pivot 
bearing of a flat ended vertical shaft. Find the H.P. lost at such a 


Cc 


bearing in the case of a shaft 4” diam., weighing 3,000 lbs. and run- 


ning at 100 revolutions per minute ( = 0.06.) (35) 


THERMODYNAMICS. 
THIRD YEAR 
Saturpay, ApriL ldtrH:—9 Tro 12 A.M. 


E. tines f Joun T. Nicorson, D.Sc. 
‘a ha "Se 6 os *eewvreveeaeen sees t . 
«ip le ip \ Homer M. Jaquays, B A., B.Sc. 
(Not more than ten questions to be answered.) 


1. Sketch and describe Newcomen’s ‘“ atmospheric” engine, or 
mention the improvements made to the steam engine by James 


W att. 


2. State the first and second laws of Thermodynamics. 
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3. On what laws does the equation PV = cr depend? Find ¢ for 


Ue 
air. 

4, Given that the specific heat of dry air under constant pres- 
sure is 0.2375 (expressed in thermal units), find, in foot pounds, the 


specific heat of dry air under a constant volume. 


5. Define isothermal expansion, adiabatic expansion, duty, a perfect 


eg: 


1s, total heat of steam, wet steam, superheated steam. 

6. Five cubic feet of dry air at a temperature of 32° F. and under 
a constant pressure of 20 lbs. per sq. inch are heated to 110° F. Find: 
(1) The work done. (2) The heat taken in. (3) The change in 


internal energy. 


7. Obtain an expression connecting the initial and final volumes 
with the initial and final temperatures of a gas expanding adiabati- 
cally. 

One pound of dry air at 60° F.is contained in a cylinder and is 
compressed adiabatically to one half its original volume. Find: (1) 
The final temperature. (2) The final pressure. (3) The work done 


on the gas. 


8. Three pounds of dry air at a temperature of 100° F., and under 
a pressure of 100 Ibs. per square inch, expand isothermally to a 
pressure of 20 Ibs. per square inch. Find the final volume and the 


work done. 


9. Distinguish between the internal energy (1) and the latent heat 
(L) of dry saturated steam at any pressure P. 


10. Describe, with a sketch, Carnot’s cycle with water and steam 


or working substance. Find the efliciency of this cycle. 


11. Find the work done per pound of steam by an engine which 
cuts off at stroke. Initial pressure 100 Ibs. abs. Expansion pro- 
ceeds according to the hyperbolic law (PV = const). Back pres- 
sure 16 lbs. abs, There is no compression. 


12. Find the horse power of a Blake steam pump which carries 
steam to the end of the stroke. Steam and back pressure 115 lbs, 
and 16 lbs, abs. respectively. The cylinder is 8 inch dia., 12 inch 
stroke, and the strokes are 40 per min. Find also the absolute 


efficiency of the cycle. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
THERMODYNAMICS. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15TH :—Mornine, 9 To 1. 
EXAMINED, +0000 cece vceevcrescosese ooeeJOHN T. Nicoison, D.So. 
(Not more than twelve in all.) 


(Mechanical Students may not attempt Nos. 6, 7, 8, 12 or 13 ; and 
must attempt not less than four of the last eight questions. ) 


l. Prove that Ky = K,—e. 


2. Show that the equation to the curve of adiabatic expansion of a 


perfect gasis PV’ — constant. 


3. Find the ratio of the final (r.) to the initial temperature (rT, ) 
when air is compressed adiabatically from pressure P, to pressure 
Py. 

Air at 60° F is compressed from a pressure of 14.7 Ibs. to 100 lbs. 
absolute per square inch. The equation to the compression curve 
being PV1-? = constant ; find the final temperature. 


4. What are the three conditions of reversibility in a heat engine? 


5. Describe the cycle of a Stirling’s regenerative air-engine ; and 
deduce the efficiency. 


Sketch any form of the engine with explanations, 


6. Make a tabular statement of the various quantities of heat 
usually distinguished in the heating and evaporating of water. Give 
an approximate formula for each. 


7. ‘Phe volume of one pound of dry saturated steam at 230 lbs, 
pressure absolute is two cubic feet, find the volume of one pound of 
wet steam (dryness fraction 0.75) at the same pressure (a) exactly, 
(b) approximately. 


8. In a Peabody calorimeter the pressures by the steam pipe and 
calorimeter gauges are 215 and 25 respectively. The calorimeter 


temperature is 290° F, Find the dryness fraction, Barometer 14.7 
lbs. per sq. in. 


J. An engine uses steam of pressure P,, volume per pound /, 
non-expansively, and rejects it at a pressure P.. Find the efficiency, 
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APPLIED SCIENCE, 
What is its numerical velue when P, is 70; 
6-11 ? 


Ps is 18; and V, ig 


| (). How nearly may { 
Lote g 
proach reversibility 1 


he cycle of a steam engine be made to ap: 
Calculate the efficiency of such an (ideal) en- 
cine. 


ll. Describe the action of a Joule air 


. 


engine, and deduce its effi- 
ciency : 
12. Draw compound diagrams for a compound engine (a) the Woolf 
type, (6)-the receiver type. 
13. Describe 


the action 1D the cylinder of an Otto Cas engine: draw 
an indicator diagram. 


(Mechanical Engineering and Honours students not less than 
four of the following.) 


I. Show that the createst amount of work which can be done, per 


lb. of fluid,in an engine receiving steam of dryness q,, at temperature 
r,, expanding adiabatically to, and discharging at Ts, is 


Why shyt iz 


: ‘4 log; 


Gy Ly, (7, > To) 


Vy 
What change would you make in this expression if the substance 
after expanding adiabatically to 


(as before) is cooled at constant 
volume to 7, and discharged at this temperature ? 


II. Find the entropy acquired when water is heated from ry to 7}, 
completely evaporated at 7,, and then superheated to 7}. 
Sketch the 


entropy temperature diagram for this case, and state 


the effect on the ideal efficiency and real performance of such super- 
heating, 


[1], Find the net horse-power expended in a Bell Coleman Refri- 
gerator of acapacity of 20 tons of ice per day (of 24 hours). 
and temperature in cold chamber 14.7 and 32° F, 


entrance 


Pressure 
Pressures of air at to an exit from cooler 44.1 and 34.1 
absolute, and temperature of air when delivered into expansion 
cylinder 90° Fah. 


Initial and final temperatures of cooling water 60° and 90° F. 
I g 


IV. Prove that in a compound engine with cranks at right angles, 
the condition of no drop in the H.P. cylinder is secured when 


2 F(a L—1) = 1—2 y x (l—z) 


EE ee SE A | E > ee 
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where L = ratio of volumes of large and small cylinders 
cé R Be ‘6 c¢ receiver cs €é 
and @« fractional cut off in LP cylinder. 


V. Find the theoretical maximum pressure of explosion in a gas 
engine ; if the initial temperature be 90° F, the specific heat of the 
mixture at constant volume be 0.18 ; the ratio of volumes of air to gas 
used be 11. 

The density of the gas is 0.44 that of air. 

Find also the efficiency if the cycle be that of Otto and the ratios 
of expansion and compression be 2.7. 


VI. Show that in a complete cycle 


*dQ 
f C O 


where d Q is the element of heat taken in or rejected at temperature r, 


VII. State concisely the various explanations offered for the defect 
of pressure obtained in a gas engine cylinder below that theoretically 
possible. Discuss their validity. 


VIII. Given the indicator cards and the temperatures of the clear- 
ance surfaces from a steam engine trial ; explain how you would 
calculate the condensation at cut off; and how you would infer the 
ralve leak ? 


B.Sc. EXAMINATION, 
THERMODYNAMICS. 
HONOURS. 

SATCRDAY, APRIL 15tTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 10 5, 
Be oes se HERA Sh: CRSA Nicouson, 1).Sc, 
(Not more than siz.) 

lL. Describe the construction of a temperature entropy chart. Show 
how curves of constant volume are plotted ; and how, with the assist 


ance of a pressure temperature curve, the external work of evapora- 
tion may be represented. 


2. Justify the assumption that the temperature v at any depth a, in 
a cylinder wall, whose surface is exposed to a simple harmonic var'a- 


tion of temperature of semi-range D is: 


v = De— © cos (6 — max) 


26 . 
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when the crank makes the angle 4 with its position at maximum sur- 
face temperature. 


Find the value of m. 


3. Find the range at dep‘h 0”.04, if the range at surface is 10°; the 
speed being 60 revs. per min. Thermal conductivity of cast iron is 
5.4; density 440 lbs. per cubic foot ; specific heat 0.124. 

4. Prove that the heat absorbed per sq. ft. per cycle, in question 
pe Bey 12 36 UD ‘ , . 

(2) ae 23 ~; Where D is the semi-range at the surface. 
m 

5. One pound of wet steam, dryness a, latent heat L’, is condensed 
at temperature ¢” and re-evaporated at ¢’, in a steam engine cylinder, 

Prove that the heat abstracted by the steam from the walls is: 


L’ (l—e) — +3 (1) 


Find the values when x = 0.95, L’ = 900, 
for 77 —z" = 100°, 150°, 200°. 


6. Explain how the amount of condensation in a steam engine cy- 
linder attains a limiting value, which it is difficult to exceed, when 


the wall temperature is the mean of the temperature cycle diagram. 


7. Show how you vould calculate the weight of steam condensed 
per hour on the clearance surfaces of a steam engine from an indicé 
tor card and the wall temperatures. 


8. State what you know about the law of leakage of steam in slide 
valves. 


THIRD YEAR, 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 
T'uespay, Arrit 13rH:—Moryine, 9 ro 12. 


Buaminers (J. ‘T’. Nicotson, D.Sc. 
4A UC OF FOO eer eee popese : HomeER M. J AQUAYS, B.A,; B.Sa. 


(Not more than eight.) 


1. In the direct acting steam engine, find an expres<ion for the 
crank effort in terms of the piston load for any angle of the crank. 


2. In any form of quick return shaping-machine, find the relation 
between the force acting on the tool and the ferce acting tangentially 
to the crank pin path. 
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3. Find the ratio of the tractive force to the weight of a train which 
must cover one mile on the level from start to stop in three minutes. 
The train resistance is 21 lbs. per ton (independent of speed), and 
the brake resistance 450 Ibs. per ton. T'ind where the brakes must 


be put on, and the average and maximum speeds. 


{. Give Mohr’s construction for finding the piston acceleration in 


the direct acting engine. Prove its correctness. 


5. The co-efficient of friction of the wheel tires of a cart upon ice 
is 0.01. The wheels are 4 feet in diameter and the axles 3’. Find 
whether the wheels will turn or slide over the ice, if the coefficient of 
axle-friction is 0.1. Calculate the tractive force (horizontal) if the 


cart we'ghs | ton. 


6. Enumerate the laws of friction; and state by whom they were 


respectively determined. 


7. Find the efficiency of ascrew press. The diameter of the screw 
is 11”, the pitch of the thread 2“ (square thread); and the coefficient 
of friction of both screw thread and pivot is 0.1. Neglect. guide 
friction. 


8 Find the tension on the high speed belt of a thickness planer, if 
its velocity is 70 feet per second, and its weight per foot of length is 
1 1b. The belt embraces 150 > of the sma'ler pulley, and the coeffi- 


cient of friction is 0.4. The standing tension was 25 lbs. 


9, The initial loads (Wo and wo) ofa rope-brake are 800 lbs. and 
20 lbs. The rope is §” dia. and the wheel 5 ft. dia. When the engine 
runs at 275 revs. under steam the weighing machine balances at 400 
lbs. and the spring balance reads 32 lbs. What brake horse power is 


the engine developing ? 


10. In the last question find the weight of cooling water that must 
be supplied per minute at 60° F, if it is allowed to rise to 120° Fr, 
Ifthe thermal conductivity of cast iron is 5.4, and the rim of the 
brake wheel is 1 ft. wide and 14” thick, find the temperature of the 
rope surface touching the wheel, if the inside of therim isat 150° EF, 
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B. Sc. EXAMINATION. 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 
URGIVTEEY ( -so08see os sce vee iceswcges ee ae eey J. T, Nrcoutson, D.Sc. 


(Not more than nine to be attempted, questions marked thus * are for 
mechanical engineering students only). 


1. Investigate an expression for the work lost by friction in a lubricated 
journal, (30) 


2. Find the alternating force and couple due to the acceleration of the 
moving parts of a steam engine with two cylinders, and cranks at right 
angles, as in a locomotive. (30) 


3. Show how to calculate the mass and position of two balance weights 
placed at the ends of the crank shaft of a vertical compound engine, so 
as to eliminate vibration due to all reciprocating parts. Neglect the 
shortness of the connecting rod. (40) 


4. Give the theory of either the von Hefner-Alteneck, or the Siemens 
epicyclic-train transmission dynamometer. (40 


~ 


5. Show how to draw a curve of controlling force for a governor after 
the manner of Hartnell. Sketch such curves for a governor which is: (a) 
stable; (0) unstable; (c) isochronous. Show how frictional resistance 
and power are exhibited in the figures. ( 40) 


6. *Apply the force and cord polygons to find the controlling force of a 
Proell governor in any position, (50) 


7. Find the loads on the front and back wheels of a street tram car 
weighing 10 tons, which speeds up, under a constant torque, to 15 miles 
per hour in seven seconds. The wheel base is 7 feet. The centre of mass 
is 5 feet above rail level; and the people are crowded on the back of the 
car so that there is two tons more weight on the back axle than on the 
front. (50) 


8. The two cars of a railway inclined at 45°, are connected together by 
wire ropes over a puliey at the top. The cars weigh 6 tons empty, and 8 
tons full; their resistance to motion being one hundredth of their weight: 
The railway is 400 feet long, and a journey is performed in 3 seconds, by 
applying a constant torque on the top pulley until the speed attains a 
maximum of 16 feet per second ; after which the cars come to rest! under 
the action of gravity. Find: first, their acceleration when coming to rest : 
next, that with which they speed up; and lastly, the maximum horse power 
exerted. (60) 
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9. Prove that in order to rotate the angular momentum [Q, with the 
angular velocity w, a couple of magnitude IQw must be applied. Show 


also in what plane, and in what sense in that plane, it must act. (40) 


10 Assuming, for the purposes of this question, that the centre of mass 
of a man (machine included) riding a bicycle remains constantly in the 
plane of the hind wheel, and is at a height of 4 ft. above the ground; at 
what angle must that plane be inclined when he is rounding a curve of 30 
yards radius at 15 miles per hour? What is the effect on this inclination 
of the gyrostatic action of the wheels? Each wheel weighs 6 lbs., is 
20 inches diameter, and has a radius of gyration of one foot. The man 
weighs 150 pounds. 


ll. Ifa foree P acts on a rocking lever perpendicularly to its centre 
line, and ata distance z from its journal; prove that the force acting on 
the journal is : 


/ 
f 


‘ | 
hecttih Goligamtian 


Here ais the distance between the centres of mass and of the journal, 
and *& is the radius of gyration of the lever about its centre of mass. 

Where must P act so that there may be no reaction from the bearing 
{except gravity and centrifugal force. ) (40) 


(12.) The time of a small oscillation of an engine connecting rod of 
100 lbs. weight about its small end is 4 second. The centre of mas 
is 17 inches from the same end. Find its moment of inertia. (50) 


(13) *Investigate the theory of centrifugal separation. Discuss, in the 
light of your result, the form of steam and water separator you consi-— 
sider best adapted to carry out its purpose. (60) 





B. Sc. EXAMINATION, 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY.—HONOURS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
DOAN ava der sé vvee eccevess bldFeaeckiun same ee re J.T, Niconson, D. Sc 


1. Invest gate the acceleration forces acting on an engine connecting 
rod- (75 


2. A street car travelling v ft, per sec, takes a curve of radius r ft 
The length of the wheel base being 7 ft., and the car’s moment of inertia 
about a vertical axis through its centre of -mass being mk?; find the 
forces between wheels and rails, (100) 
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the size and position of the balance weights on 


2 Show bow to fina 
(60) 


the crank webs of a Brotherhood engine. 


in the theory of any trans- 


(4) Allow for friction and other losses 
(60) 


mission dynamometer with which you are familiar. 
t valve is equivalent to a strip of cast-iron weighing 


(5.) A Corliss inle 
BG Ibs. concentratéd at the radius of the valve casing, which is 6 inches 


It shuts off the port, 1 inch wide, in one ninetieth of a se- 


diameter. 
sh pot, which acts on the 


cond under a (uniform) force from the da 
valve crank 6 inches long. Take this crank in any position you choose 
and work out the reactions on the bearings of the valve spindle, which 


are 30 inches apart. The valve crank overhangs 10 inches. (100) 


B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Fripay, APRIL 7TH: —MORNING, 9 TO Ll. 


FLXAMIENETS, veces conve ceeree reece cesveeees ( Joun T. Nicoson, D.Se. 
| R. J. Durury, Ma.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 


(Not more than seven questions to be attempted.) 


1. Explain how to draw the ideal combined indicator diagrams for 

2 “ 2 ¢ "PP avi raj c ’ 7 vv - ; 
the HP and LP cylinders in a compound engine, the effect of receiver 
volume, clearance and crank angle being neglected. Hence show how 
to determine the sizes of cylinders, and the cut off in each (q@) so as to 
have no loss from drop, (b)'so as to divide the power equally. ° 


9 } ‘ ive Qa 7 : 2 : 
. A compound locomotive has two HP cylinders each 13%” dia, 


“ > axl} ore toe 9n3/ ‘ ‘ be : 
and two LP cylinders each 20%” dia., the stroke being 24”, The dia, 
of the driving wheels is 63”, the working pressure is 200 lbs. per sq- 
inch by gauge, and the cut off in the HP cylinders when running 30 
miles per hour is 0.35. Allowing for a back pressure in the LP 
cylinders of 5 lbs. per sq. inch by gauge, find the probable HP 
supposing the diagram factor to be 0,45, If the mechanical! efficiency 
is 0.8, find the mean tractive force at the speed named. Log, 6,5 = 


1.872, 
3. Give a brief account of the construction and working of the 
quick action Westinghouse air brake, explaining clearly the difference 
a PhP pe eee 93 < ; o% Anvar ” : : ‘ 
between a *‘ service’? and an ‘emergency ” application of the brakes 


—— =_ - SS SSS EF 
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4, What are the different ways in which heat is wasted in the work- 
ing of a steam boiler? Explain how to estimate the efficiency of a 
boiler, 


5. In boilers working a surface condensing engine, oil used for 
lubricating the cylinders has an injurious effect. Give the reasons for 


this, and discuss any remedies or precautions to be adopted. 


6. A battery of boilers working 24 hours per day evaporates 30,000 
lbs. of water per hour at 115 lbs. pressure by gauge froma feed temper- 
ature of 80° at an expense (for coal only) of 18 cents per thousand 
pounds of water evaporated, If an economiser (total cost $12,000) were 
installed, the feed temperature would be raised to 220°, Allowing 10 
per cent, per annum for interest and depreciation together on the cost of 
the economiser, and assuming that all other expenses remain the same, 
find the saying effected by introducing the economiser. 


Latent heat of steam at 130 lbs. abs, — 869.4 B.T.U. 


Temperature ** 5 ) ae SAL ISIE, 


7. A single acting pump has a plunger 7" dia, and 18” stroke, The 
well is 5 feet delow the suction valve, whichis guided above (co effi 
cient of resistence 2°5), The clearance volume is equal to the plunger 
displacement. The suction pipe is 10” diameter and has one square 
bend in it (no vacuum vessel). Fiad the highest speed the pump will 
run without breaking the suction column. Plot curves from ‘which 
the available head at every point of the stroke may be obtained for this 
speed. The pump is crank driven, and the connecting rod is very long 


The length of suction pipe is 10 feet. 


8. In such a pump as that of the last question, only with a vacuum 
vessel, find the quantity of water which flows into and out of the vacuum 
vessel every revolution. 

If the pressure in the vacuum vessel is not to vary by more than 
J.th part of its least value, find the ratio of the volume of that vessel to 


that of the plunger displacement, 
wee : ae 5 Sas ae rit alien hden 
9..Sketch carefully either a Lancashire or a Babcock-Wilcox steam 
boiler. 


10. Describe with sketches the action of either a Pulsometer or a 
Parson’s steam turbine. ~ 
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FIRST YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE MECHANISM. 
Wepnespay, ApriL 121TH:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


Peiviiners f Joun T. Nicotson, D.Sc. 
ee eseee ) R. J. Duruzy, Ma.E., A.M. Inst.-C.3. 


(Answers are to be illustrated with sketches wherever required, other- 
wise full marks will not be obtained for a correct answer. 
Not more than ten questions to be attempted.) 


l. Describe the form of the cutting end of a paring chisel, explain- 
Ing exactly the method of sharpening, and the reasons for adopting 
the form you describe. (10) 


2. How is a file eut? Explain the action of a file when used on a 


metal surface. (10) 


3. How would you proceed to prepare a surface-plate having as 
nearly as possible an accurately plane face, supposing that no other 
surface plate is available. (15) 


4. Sketch the form of the ordinary flat drill point. What are the 
objections to its use,and what form can you adopt which avoids such 
objections ? 


(10) 
5. How would you secure an iron bolt into a block of masonry ? 
(10) 


6. Describe the process of riveting a boiler seam by hydraulic 
pressure. (15) 


7. Explain how the safety valve of a steam boiler acts, and sketch 
its construction. (15) 


8. Why is it necessary to baye an air pump attached to the con- 
denser of a steam engine ? (10) 


9. How are the ends of railroad rails secured to one another? (15) 


10. Explain how provision is made for wear that takes place (a) 


in the bearing of an ordinary shaft, or (6) in that of a bicycle wheel 
or crank axle. (15) 


11. Give a brief general description of the essential parts of the 
propelling machinery of a screw steamship, naming the purpose of 
each portion. (20) 
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12. Describe any form of pump suitable for boiler feed purposes. 
(20) 

9 y f ‘ ‘ in 3 . 
13. What are the chief differences Letween American and English 
practice in constructing locomotives? (25) 


14. Give a brief general account of the arrangements at some sta - 
tions for generating electricity by means of water power (é. 9g. 
Niagara, Lachine or Chambly). (25) 


SECOND YEAR. 
KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 


Monpay, ApRrit 10TH:—Mornine, 9 To 12, 


Potting? ( Joun T. NICoLson, D.Se i 
sy kk naan 1 R. J. Durvey, Ma-E., A.M. Inst. C.E. 


(Not more than ten questions may be attempted. Figures give 
proportional marks.) 


1. Explain the meaning of the terms .— Link, Element, Inversion 
of a pair, Closure of a chain. (10) 


2. What is meant by the “ Virtual Centre’ of one body with 
reference to another? State and prove the geometrical relation exist- 
ing between the virtual centres of any three bodies having relative 


motion in a plane. (20) 


9 A ctreet car starts from rest, and its distance from the starting 
point is observed to be :— 
Time (seconds) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7) SR) SP a ee ee 
Distance (feet) 5 13 25 41 65 91 117 143° 109 ....05 eee 


Draw curves of position, velocity, and acceleration on a time base 
to any convenient scale, marking on your diagram the numerical 
valuesof (a) the velocity at the end of 3 seconds, (6) the average acce- 
leration during the first second. (25) 

4. Show how to draw polar diagrams of displacement, velocity, and 
acceleration for a particle having simple harmonic motion of given 


(20) 


period and amplitude. 


eS —Eee 


—— 
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5. Make sketches showing the various inversions of the double 
slider crank chain. Show that a point on the Jink carrying elements 
of the two turning pairs describes an ellipse with reference to the 
link carrying elements of the two sliding pairs. (20) 


6. Sketch a form of straight-line motion whose action depends on 
the copying ofan existing straight line guide. (15) 


i 


7. The leading screw of a lathe has 4 threads per inch, right hand- 
ed; the change wheels have from 20 to 130 teeth, rising by five. 
Arrange wheels to cut (a) a right hand thread 10 per inch, (0) a left 
hand thread 6 per inch. (15) 


8. What is an epicyclic wheel train? Sketch, and give numbers 
of teeth for, an epicyclic reverted train having a velocity ratio of 


1-1000. (15) 


9. Sketch the arrangement of the wheel train in an ordinary clock, 
and describe some one form of the mechanism employed to regulate 
its'rate of movement. (15) 


10. Sketch some one form of chamber crank train, pointing out the 
class of mechanism from which it is derived, (10) 


11. Explain how an ordinary lift pump may be regarded as a 
ratchet train. (10) 


12, What are dead-points in a kinematic chain, and how may they 
be avoided ? (10) 
SECOND YEAR. 

MINING. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12TH. 
EXAMINE? 000 00s $eee vevedeeses'cesed0HN BONSALL Porter, Pu. D, 


l. If you were seeking Copper or Lead Ores in a mountainous coun- 
try, where and how would you go about your work, and what indi- 
cations would you look for ? 


2. Describe in detail the methods of gold washing as practiced in 
the west. 


» 


3. Name the methods in use for excavating hard rock and explain 
the operations of rock blasting, including brief statement of the me- 
thods of drilling blast holes, and cf the nature and use of explosives. 
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4, Describe the several operations involved in conducting under- 
ground work in the case of amine of considerable size working a 
vertical or nearly vertical vein of medium grade ore. 


5. In what cases is it necessary to dress or concentrate ores ; how 
in a general way is this ordinarily done, and what are the principles 
governing the operations ? 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MINING. 
Monpay, APRIL 10TH. 
PPGMINEL,. cer ccce vevecs ooeesseeee00HN BONSALL PorTER, PH.D. 


1. If prospecting in a mountainous country for silver lead ores, 
where and how would you search and what would you do in the 
event of finding ore? (In answering take into account the geological 
as well as the topographical possibilities of the country.) 


2. If, in the case above stated, you should find an outcrop of rich 
galena, and on investigation this should prove to be exposed fur 
about 50 feet, with a dip of 45° back into the hill, and should appar- 
ently extend with horizontal outcrop from a dyke cutting it off at 
right angles at one end to and under a cover of heavy rock drift lving 
ata very steep slope (50 ft. from dyke). How would you proceed 
with the preliminary development of the property ? 


3. How would you sink a small prospecting shaft in ordinary coun- 
try with 20 ft. of drift to intersect a bed at depth of 200 feet ? Assume 
both earth and rock to be fairly wet but not enough so to demand 
special methods of sinking. Also assume a rock needing fairly 
heavy timbering for 100 ft. and but little below that level. Describe 
the work in some detail, giving rough sketches of hoisting and pump- 
ing gear, timbering, etc. 


4. Describe briefly the mechanism and method of use of a percus- 
sive machine drill, name the several forms of power most com- 
monly used with such a machine, and state the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. 


5. Sketch and describe the method of mining a steep vein not over 
six feet thick by means of underhand and over hand sloping, showing 
-the progress of the work in the shaft and on at least three levels. 
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6. Explain by means of simple sketches and description the two 
general methods of working coal beds when nearly horizontal; and 


state the general conditions under which euch method is to be pre 
ferred, 


7. Give a brief description of the two methods of mining large 
masses of ore by means of (a) filling, (0) caving. 


a 


ee eel 


8. Describe in outline with simple sketches, a pumping and hoist: 
ing plant for raising 100,000 gallons of water and 100 tons of ore in 


24 hours from a depth of 500 feet, and state the approximate horse 
power of the several machines required. 


SS ——— 


_- A 
~ C 


9. Name the several methods of ventilation of mines, and give a 
brief déscription of the method-apparatus you would advise for a 
fiery coal mine with an output of 2,000 tons per day. 


- 


3. 


10. Define very briefly high explosive, 


detonation, tamping, 
blown out shot and block holeing. 





' 





FOURTH YEAR. 


ie ORE DRESSING AND METALLURGY OF GOLD, SILVER 
th | AND COPPER. 
ieee 
a ) MINING ENGINEERING: 
it ; 
i i APRIL 8TH. 
hy J P Pu.D 
ist yr R aa . 
het EL XAMINETS, vo0ees seosnsce sue sseocssercetess.oeee Stes OHN 'RONGALL + O80 ee 
ip rai igd ab, | Joun W. Bett, B.A.Sc. 
al 
iad 1. (a2) What machines would you use to crush a concentrating ore ? ()) 
ae es : ‘ a : , af 
1) ay What considerations would influence you in deciding how small to crush 
: it? (ec) How and why would you strive to limit the crushing to the fine- 
| ty | ness decided upon ? 
yh 
ane 2. (a) Explain carefully the action of a jig, and (4) point out the funda- 
Ne mental differences between this action of a jig and that of a Vanner or 
\. fe table. 
uF 
t 
NN 3 Given amine producing 75 tons a day of ore No.3, averaging 10 p.c. 
Nae concentrates carrying 70 oz. silver per ton. 
Mie 
i Given another mine producing 300 tons a day of ore No. 4, carrying 
ea Fat 


$4 per ton in free gold and 3 p.c. of concentrates, assaying $60 per ton 
in gold and silver. 
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Describe in outline mills for treating each of these ores in the quan- 
tities stated, naming each operation and each machine, briefly stating the 
unctions of each machine and estimating the numbers of machines of each 

- e 
kind required for the work. 


4, The tailings of a 50 stamp mill(on bard rock) assay 57 in gold and 
yield 85 7-10 p.c. of this on cyaniding. These tailings can be concentrated 
at a cost of 50 cts. a ton to a head assaying $27 and yielding 75 p.c. to cy- 
aniding and a tail assaying $4. Assume that the cost of cyaniding 
concentrates is twice as much per ton as that of cyaniding the original 


~say 


tailings. 

State whether you would cyanide direct or after concentration. De- 
scribe tie cyanide method used, and state the approximate annual profit 
on the enterprise. 

5, Name the operations involved in the English method of making 
Copper, and briefly describe them. 

6. What is calcination, and what are the principal reactions which occur 
in roasting an ore, consisting of Copper Pyrites, [ron Pyrites and Quartz ? 

7. Briefly describe a modern copper blast furnace and the method of 
working. 

8, How is copper obtained from a 50 p.c. copper matte, and how would 
this copper be treated, supposing it to contain Gold and Silver ? 


, NOTE. 


Answer questions 1 to 5 inclusive. 
: 3 out of 4 of 6 to 9. 


THIRD YEAR. 
METALLURGY OF COPPER AND LEAD. 
APRIL 12TH 


; . . 3 IS / , TER ) 
EXAMINETS, +0: eeeeeeresees® 98088 20 °8~ @Qeeaset veoee ¢ JQHN sOnEANy | made ¥. L H.D. 
j JoHN W. Bait, B.A.SC. 


1. Name the important ores of Copper and Lead, and briefly describe 

their occurrence in America, i 
‘ 

2, State the reaction which would result from heating Iron Sulphide, | 

© fi 

les nn'vie - : ; 

Cuprous Oxide and Silica together. Also show how Metallic Copper f 
can be made by combining correct proportions of Copper Sub-sulphide 

j 


and Cuprous Oxide. 
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» 


3. Name the operations involved in the English process of making 
Copper, and briefly describe them, 


4. Explain what is meant by “ calcination,” and why is it often 


m 


necessary before fusion. 
What is Plattner’s contact theory, and how does it explain the for- 
mation of sulphates in a roasting furnace ? 


5. Describe the Bessemerizing of Copper Matte. What grade of 
matte is required, and what ar the principal reactions ? 


6. Explain why metallic iron decomposes lead silicate, and how lead 
is made by combining correct proportions of Lead Sulphide and Lead 
Oxide. 


7. Briefly describe a modern lead blast furnace and the method of 
working, 


8, Explain briefly how the Silver, Gold and market lead are produced 
from base bullion by the Parkes Process, 





THIRD YEAR. 
METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL. 


WeDNESDAY, APRIL 12TH, 
( Joun Bonsauu Porter, Pu-D. 


Auvaminers, +eeeee of een tereer econ Cee eres swe eeeees ,eeete | J OHN W. BeLu, B:Sc., 


Group A. (Answer 2 out of 3.) 

1. Name the metallurgical fuels, and describe those natural ones 
which are, or are likely to becom+, of considerable importance to this 
country. 

2. Give a brief description of the modern method of making coke, 


and compare this fuel with the material fron) which it is made. 


3. Name, classify and describe very briefly the materials of which 
we generally make furnaces, and describe the general construction of 
some well-known form of furnace. 


Group B. (Answer 2 out of 3-) 


4. Howdo you determine the amount of air theoretically required 
fur the complete combustion of a fuel? What is the result of com- 
bustion attempted at exactly the theoretical air supply ? What pro- 
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portion of airgives the most efficient combustion? Briefly explain 
the facts in this matter. 


5. Show how a gaseous fuel produced by the partial combustion of 
raw fuel may, by the aid of certain modern methods ani appliances, 
be made to produce higher calorific intensity aud greater total effec- 
tive heat than can be obtained from the direct use of the whole of the 
original fuel. 


6. Define and explain “ calorific power” and * calorific intensity.” 
Show how the former may be determined, and the latter calculated 
from it. Hxplain why this calculated intensity cannot be attained in 
practice. 


Group C. (Answer 2 out of 3.) 
7. Describe the direct process for the manufacture of wrought iron, 
and give the reactions that take place. 


8. Describe briefly the manufacture of pig iron. Outline the pro- 
cess from beyinning to end, and give the reactions that take place in 
the blast furnace. 


9, Describe one of the two great modern methods of making steel, 
giving both the acid and the basic modifications of the process, 


THIRD YEAR. 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
Monpay, ApRIL 17TH:—9 TO 12.30 A.M. 


C. H. McLeop, Ma.E. 


ROE ic lis sae Ciu seed anche’ tytter due Veoverres. ene ea tae . 
al J G, G. Kerry, Ma,E. 


1. Describe briefly how you would proceed to lay out a box culvert for 
construction, mentioning the calculations necessary to locate its upper and 
lower ends, and the considerations that will determine the height at which 
it is to be placed. 


%. Sketch roughly the general design of a wooden trestle, mentioning the 
purpose of each piece and the considerations that determine its size. 


3. Describe how you would proceed to thoroughly test a foundation 
before building a masonry structure thereon. 


4. Discuss the circumstances and positions in which it is and is not 
advantageous to use open timber culverts, 
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5. Make a skeich of the general shape and approximate dimensions ofa 
masonry pier for a Canadian river, and state the duties of a resident en- 
gineer during its Construction. 


6. Mention the data that must appear upon the plan and profile of a lo- 
cation survey in order that an accurate estimate of the cost of construction 


» 


} 


may be made. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING.—( Paper I) 


> 


Monpay, ApriL lita :—9 To 12,30 a.m. 


ee ee i C. H. McLeop, Ma.E. 
YLAUMAKHE Ogre eee neces 200088 eee 88 C6 iwe : £.G. G. KERRY, Ma.E. 


1. State the general principles of the design of interlocking plants, 
and the situations in which they are necessary, 


2. Discuss the precautions and means taken upon a Canadian 


railway to prevent the formation of snow drifts upon the track. 


3. Mention the facts that you would determine before proceeding 


to design a large railroad yard? What is the usual distance centre to 


centre between the several classes of tracks? 


4. Sketch three of the rail joints now in use, and mention the 
qualities necessary to a successful joint, When can continuous rails 
be used ? 


5. Describe how you would construct an earth road, and what 
precautions must be taken to keep it in good travelling condition. 


6. What are the qualities required for a successful pavement? 
Describe in detail the laying of any one of the pavements now in 
common use and the inspection to which its materials should be sub- 
jected. 


7. Mention the tractive force in lbs. per ton required with various 
surfaces, and explain why these figures are very important in the 


jocation of country roads? What are the usual limiting gradients 


for highways, and what are the maximum and minimum gradients 
on the best built roads” Upto what gradients are the several pave- 
ments suitable ? 
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' FOURTH YEAR. 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING.—( Paper IT.) 
Tuespay, APriL 18rH:—9 To 12.30 a.m. 


Examiners, cccce cececccece cecceeveee ) Gt H+ MeLeop, Ma EK. 
ada (J. G. G. Kerry, Ma.E. 


1. Describe what facts you would observe before deziding upon 
the dimensions of the structure necessary to pass the outflow from 
a given hollow. 


2. Mention the considerations that determine the height at which 
a culvert should be built, and draw a rough sketch of a box culvert, 
explaining the design of its several parts. 


3. .What features must be especially considered while locating a 
bridge over a large river. 


4. Draw a sketch of a wing abutment and explain the calculation 


of its dimensions. Under what circumstances is it preferable to a 
T or U abutment? 


5. Draw a sketch of a wooden trestle from the cap up, mentioning 
the purpose of the various members. Discuss the decay of timber 
in trestles, and how it may best be provided for and prevented. 


6. Deseribe briefly how you would design and place in position a 
bottomless caisson such as those used in the C©.P.R. bridge at 
Lachine. 


7. Describe a system of ditches to secure thovough drainage of a 
railway. 


8. What are the functions of La'last? Mention and discuss the 
materials most frequently used for ba'last. 


9. Describe stub and split switches, and calculate the distance from 
frog point to switch stand for a number nine frog for both switches, 
What numbers of frogs are in common use, and in what positions ? 


10. Sketch the form of standard rail used to-day, and point out the 


: . ‘ e : ; > peeT) 
most particular points in its design. How are rails tested? What 
weight of rail is used in Canada, and where ? ‘ 
. . . . . . ° + 
11. Mention the positions where it is wise to use tie plates, and 


discuss their use in present practice. 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR. (Civil Engineering Course.) 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. | (Sanitary. } 
SaturDAy, APRIL Ist. 

PAINE sis bi atese 6. Fie wie w CSRs «i oenscevas etek tele os LuRAs Wkoen, 


1. Enumerate the points upon which you would require informa- 
tion in designing the distributing system for a combined fire and 
domestic water-supply. 


2. Explain the functions of a distributing reservoir ; and state the 
proper size, elevation, and location. 


3. A surface supply is to be developed by the construction of a 
storage reservoir. 
Mention the surveying and other field operations which would be 
necessary. 


4. What objectionable characteristics would the water from such 
a source be liable to possess ? 


How may this he toa great extent prevented ? 


5. Describe, with sketches, the method of constructing a spill-way 
l ri i 
fur an earthen dam. 


How are the proper dimensions of the opening determined ? 


6. Explain the method of obtaining a water-supply by means of 
driven wells. 
Under what circumstances can this system be used to advan- 
tage ? 
7. In the accompanying plan of a pipe system, what would be the 
loss of head in friction between A and B, with a draft at B of 


1,500 gallons per minute ? 





M.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES AND BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION. 
Examiner ss .secceseee v¢eeee HENRY Ts Bovey, LL.D, ‘M.ixs7.C.E: 


l. Write a brief essay on the formnlae usually adopted ‘for the 
design of the tension and compression members of a bridge. 
2. State the considerations which govern the design of the portal 


bracing for a bridge, and illustrate your remarks by an example. 
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3. Make all the calculations for a double track elevated railway, 
which is to be worked by electricity, the general dimensions being 
shown On accompanying sketch. In designing the columns, allow- 
ance must be made for the effect of a change of 60° Fahren. from the 
mean temperature. 


N.B.—In addition to the above, the candidate submits a thesis on 
practical bridge construction, and discusses specific cases of short and 
long span bridges, with complete details. 





M.Sc. EXAMINATIONS. 
HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRODYNAMICS. 
Examiner, ....+0.ceceeee++e HENRY T. Bovey, LL.D., M.Inst.C.B. 


1. Show how to find the centre of pressure on a submerged surface. 
A rectangle is immersed in three fluids, of densities 1, 2, 3, with 

its upper edge under the surface of the first fluid and with its lower 
edge 7 ins. below the surface. Show that the centre of pressure is 
5 ins. below the surface, the same area of rectangle being in each fluid. 


> €¢lines of 


2. Explain what is meant by ‘* velocity potential,’ 
flow,” and ‘stream lines,” and deduce Laplace’s equation, Inter- 
pret this equation when the motion is in two dimensions and symme- 
trical with respect to one of the axes. 

3. Show that a cylinder of height # and radius of gyration k, will 
float upright in any fluid if h® is less than 8h?. 

4. Write a brief essay on one of the following :— 

(a) Capillarity-. 
(b) The equilibrium and stability of a floating body. 


(c) The motion of a sphere in a fluid. 


M.Sc- EXAMINATION. 
HYDRAULICS. 
Examiner, ++++ diadhewdh esd peldate Nes Henry T. Bovey, LL.D., M.Insr. C-E. 


1, Explain what is meant by a free vortex, a forced vortex, and a com- 
pound vortex. In the latter case, if the velocity is directly proportional to 
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the distance from the axis, show that the free surface of the pressure 
columns is a paraboloid of revolution. 


How is the compound vortex utilized in turbine construction ? 
2. A system of pipes consists of a main with a fall of 4 feet in 1,000 and 
two branches, the one with a fall of 3 feet in 600, giving 15 cubic feet per 
minute, the other with a fall of 1 footia 200, giving 24 cubic feet per 
minute. The velocity of flow in the main is 24 feet per second. Find the 
diameters of the main and branches. 


3, It is more economical to use large pipes and low pressures than small 
pipes and high pressures. Discuss this siatement. 


4. In a pipe of gradually varying diameter-show that 


=a const. 


} ‘ 2 F 2 F ( i 
Z oa : + = + 4) ds = 


w 2g A w 








ee 


5. Qw is the constant way-service in a mainof length L, Qm is the end 
service ; @', isthe total discharge for the same frictional loss of head when 
the whole of the way-service is stopped. 


a 


Show that 


Wa (@ ‘ = (2, 4 ay O.. ts Cw 


LD 
—vJ 


6. Show that the velocity of flow curve for a transverse 


section of a 
stream may be expressed in the form 


PCE wt 
ant hi 5, OF? + ay + vs ; 
WH 
. Me and hence show that if »; is the mid-depth and v,, the mean velocity, 
th r 
Wea wih 
\L —— 7) — 2 
rt : 24k ° 
‘K Of what practical use is this formula ? 
\\g 7. Water flows steadily in an open channel of varying cross-section and 
in 3 
line slope. Deduce the general equation 
bat 
hear 12.,! es gy 2 ‘ad - 
_ rs ] . 9 
g=a —~ Seat TE f. 42 
‘ . 2g - 2 re ds, 
‘ues J m 2g 
4 Oo + ~ 
Mb ; dh 
| a and hence show how to find an expression for the virtual slope - 
443) . GS 
We BE ; 7 ; 
o 8. Describe a vortex turbin®, and explain how you would determine the 


proper size and speed fora given supply and head of water. 
For asupply of 64 cubic feet per second, under a head of 81 feet, de- 
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termine the speed, size, H.P-, and efficiency of a vortex turbine, in which 
d, =r, = 3d =5 x width of wheel, assuming that there is no velocity 
of whirl at outlet. 


9. Diseuss the conditions which govern the direct or sinuous motion of 
water in a uniform pipe, giving formulae for the loss of head. 


1. One cubic foot of water per second entersa radial O.F. impulse 
wheel of 2 feet external and 14 feet internal diameter, at an angle of 60° 
with the radius and leaves without whirl, The effective head is 400 feet. 
The peripheral speed at the outlet surface is 204/3 feet per second. Deter- 
mine a, v,, the outlet and inlet areas and depths, the H.P. and efficiency. 


ll. Give a brief statement of the theory of the centrifugal pump. 
If the pump has vanes with radial lips, show that the efficiency cannot 
exceed .5, but that it might be increased to .*75 by the addition of a whir!- 
pool chamber. 








—————$ 


Faulty of Lav. 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGI 


ROMAN LAW—(First Paper). 


1. Discuss the value of Roman law as an introduction to the law of th. 


Province. How was it that the French law was Dased wpon the kKoman 


ra* | Ps] > » ae} F eet . ey ek pee Oe ee. et P 
Which brarches of the French law were most strongly inhuencen, and 
fawn +hic 


which most slightly by tne Roman law ? (;ive the reasons for (this. 


‘ive an account of Ju-tinian’s codification. From what sources was 


2 Describe the Legis Actio Sacramento. 


1? 


4. Explain the way in whic’ the praetor came to modify the law. 
5 Describe the old legal modes of manumission. What was the eect 


of infurmal manumission before the time of Justinian, and what change 


ae wae 
did he make ? 


e fliistamt- 
Is 


Explain the power of a paterfamilias over the person of his 
lias. To what extent was the rigour of the old law gradually softened * 


> 


7. What is the meaning of a “ thing” i: the Roman law ? Wha 


aad 
ny 
es) 
3 
a”) 
m. 
¥ 


mancipi, res fungibiles, res incorp rates ? 


8 Define traditio. Was property transferred by fradifio OnLy 


plain longa manu traditio and brevi manu traditio. 


9. Define aservitude. Distinguish praedial, persons l, positive and nega- 
tive servitudes) How does a servitude differ from an obligation ? Illus 


trate ;our answer, 


10. Discuss the so-called contrary servitudes, and explain the difficulty 


felt as to the servitude oneris ferendi. 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR THE DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
ROMAN LAW (Second Paper). 
SATURDAY, APRIL 8TH:—3 TO 6 P.M. 


RI Sa acpUe ek. re A ker kk on ne ite Se ee Pror. WALTON. 


l. In what ways could a real security be created in the later Roman 
Laws (a) over moveables, and (6) over immoveables ? What were the 
rights of the creditor ? 


2. A. has the usutruct of a house. Owing to defective construction 


the roof needs to be restored. Can he call on B,, the owner, to supply 
a new roof? If A. has a new roof put on, can he claim reimburse- 
ment from B.? Is our law the same as the Roman? Discuss the 
question fully, 


3. Give a summary account of the development of the Roman Law 
as to the forms of wills. 


4. A. who dies in A. D. 540 leaves a will in which B. is instituted 
as heir, but is directed by way of trust to hand over the whole hereditas 
to C. What are the rights of B. and C., and what are their liabilities 
respectively for the debts of A.? 


5, State the law applicable to the following cases : 


(a) A. sells to B. a vase which both believe to be gold. It turns 
out to be plated. 


(0) A. goes to a painter whom he believes to be the celebrated 
artist. 7itius, and commissions him to paint a picture. When it is half 
finished A. discovers that the artist is not the Titius of whom he had 
heard, but is another man of the same name. 


(c) A. on April Ist sells his horse Bellerophon to B., provided 
that his coachman U., whom he had sent to the fair the day before, has 
succeeded in buying him another horse. ©. returns with a horse which 
he had duly bought on March 31st. Bellerophon is killed by accident 
before delivery to B. 


(d) A. sells to B, the unborn foal of his mare. The mare dies 
before the foal is born, 


(e) A. at Rome, sells to B. his house at Baia, Next day A. learns 
that the house was burnt down before the sale. 


6. Whatis novation? Give the different varieties of it ? 
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7. Explain confusion as a mode of extinguishing legal rights. 
What change made by Justinian lessened its frequency ? 


8. Give a summary account of the contract of commodatum, stating 
the rights and liabilities of the parties. Can there be commodatum of 


° “ih, 
fungibles ? 


9. Discuss the rule as to the periculum or risk in the following 


eases of accidental destruction of the res vendita before delivery. 
(a) A. sells a horse to B. It is killed by lightning. 


(b) A. sells to B. 1,000 bushels of wheat ; they form part of a 
larger quantity in his barn. The barn and wheat are destroyed by fire. 

(c) A. sells toB. his whole stock-in-trade ata fixed price. The 
stock is destroyed by fire. 

(d) A. sells to B. his black or his brown horse in the option of B, 
The black horse is killed accidentally. Quid if its death was brought 


about by A.’s fault. 


10. What would be your advice to X., a Roman of the time of Jus- 
tinian, in the following cases :— 

(a) Y. had sold and delivered to him for cash aslave Stichus. 
Stichus, unknown to both X. and Y., suffered at the date of the sale from 
an illness of which he died shortly afterwards. 

(b) X. and Y. agreed to exchange horses. X.is willing to pei- 
form his part of the bargain, but Y. refuses to perform his. 


(c) X. and Y. agreed to exchange horses. X. delivered his horse to 
Y. and it died shortly afterwards, Y. now declines to deliver his horse 
to X, 


(d) M. lorrowed a horse from N. and died, The horse was found 
in M.’s stables by P., who was M.’s heir. P. believed that the horse 
had been M.’s property. Six months after M.’s death, P. sold the 
horse to X. After X.had possessed it for two years and seven months 


N. returned from Africa and claimed his horse. 





416 FACULTY OF LAW. 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
TukspAYy, APpiIL l1TH:—3 To 6. 
EPA AT, fs de sciasen ins aebrauces lone a Wri tespeacauany ..Hon. Mr. Justice Davipson, 


N.B.—Second Year Students are required to answer the first ten 
questions only. 
1. What difference exists, as to responsibility, between a person under 


the age of seven years and a person of the age of seven but under the 


age of fourteen years ? 


- 
~~ 


2. Draw :— 
(a) An information for murder. 
(6) A motion for a writ of certiorari. 
3. In this Province how many Grand Jurors 


(a Require to be summoned ? 


(6) Have to concur to find a Bill of indictment ? 


What changes have recently been made in these respects and by 
what legislation ? 


4, Whatrightsas toa mixed jury exist in this Province, in favour of 
the defence ? 


At what stage of the case and in what manner is the right secured? 
5. What is a ‘* stand by’? a challenge to the array ? to the polls? 
Name the different kinds of challenges to the polls. 
6. A. on arraignment for murder stands mute. What is the effect ? 


7. Within what time must proceedings be commenced in the case of 
an offence punishable on summary conviction, and to which no special 
limitation is attached, 


8. The evidence of one witness must be corroborated in certain cases 
What ure they ? 


9. State briefly the appeals which lie in criminal cases, 


10. What are the powers of a Court of Appeal upon the hearing of 
any appeal ? 
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1l. (a) What is treason ? 
(b) Name the Statute which is commonly called ‘‘the Statute of 
Treasons.” 
12, Define :— 
(a) Affray. 
(b) Riot. 
(c) Insurrection, 
What is meant by “‘ reading the Riot Act’’?? Wha’ is its effect ? 
13. State the rules in relation to:— 
(a) The giving of evidence by an accused person during trial. 
(b) The calling of the husband or wife, as the case may be, of 
such accused person, 
Name the statute which applies, 
14. Define an assault, 


15. What is the difference between a robbery and a theft ? 


What is burglary ? 





FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
MARRIAGE COVENANTS—PRESORIPTION—LEASE AND HIRE— 
MUNICIPAL LAWS. 


WepNespay, ApRiL 12TH :—8 To 6, 


. 


PERUANO aia ds necvode nisenocen sonnneens visenasss Haren aA a shea vaveves PROF. FORTIN. 


1. What is subrogation réelle? When does it take place? 
Quid if there be a considerable differe ce in the value of the immove- 
ables ? 


2. What is the difference, as regards consorts or representatives, 
between obligation to pay debts and contribution to the same? 
Give and explain the rules upon the subject. 


3. What is the effect of the renunciation made by the wife or represen- 
tatives to the community? Can the husband be then sued alone, for the 
whole, on account of debts contracted by his wife, with his authorization ? 

Quid as to debts arising out of his criminal offence3: can these be 
recovered from the property of the community after dissolution ? 
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4, What ig precarious possession? How is it ended? (Hxplain fully 
the acts which have this effect.) 
What is its effect: 
(a) As to successors by universal title? 
(b) As to purchasers in good faith from precarious possessors ? 


8 
5, What things can be acquired by prescription? What things cannot? 
How many privileged prescriptions are there ? 
Explain the meaning and application ot the rule that among privil- 
eged persons the privilege takes effect in matters of prescription. 


6. What is the extent (/’élendue) of civil interruption of prescription 
as regards things, actions and persons ? 
Give the rules and their application. 


7. What are the obligations of the lessor 9? 


Cc 


Quid as to damages in case of defects and faults in the thing leased ? 


8. What are the obligations of the lessee ? 
Quid in case of loss by fire ? 
What are the rights of the lessee ? 
(uid if there is a prohibition to assiga or sublet ? 


9. What persons compose a local council? A county council? A 
municipal corporation ? 


10. Upon what grounds can the election of a councillor or mayor be 
contested? By whom ? 


Describe the pruceedings of such contestation. 





FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF B., C. L. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE), LAW OF 
PERSONS. 


Tuurspay, AprIL 13TH :—3 TO 6 P.M. 
Hxaminer,..e. eeseeerntee«e#trteoeeeeeeeeees *e ee ‘ity > eternal ae ahr. LAFLEUR, 


1, What is the extent of the international responsibility ofa state 
for judic:*] injustice committed within its jurisdiction ? Discuss the 
position taken by the American Government in 1891 in declining 
responsibility for not prosecuting the persons guilty of the lynching 
of [tallansin New Orleans, con the ground that this was a matter 
within the control of a particular state and not of the federal authori- 
lies. 
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Z. Give an outline of the Behring Sea controversy. 


3. Discuss the legitimacy of the cutting by a belligerent of sub- 
marine cables belonging to neutrals. 


4, Examine the legality of the seizure by a belligerent cruiser of 

contraband goods on board a neutral ship 

(a) When they are consigned to purchasers in a neutral port ; 

(6) When they are to be forwarded toa neutral port and thence 
by rail or by another vessel under a through bill of lading to a bel- 
ligerent port ; 

(c) When they are carried as hand-baggage by passengers bound 
primarily for a neutral port, but holding through tickets to some 
ulterior point in belligerent territory. 


5. A person of the age of 22, dumiciled in frussia (where the age 
of majority is fixed at 24 years) owns moveable and immoveable 
property in this province— 

(a) Can he alienate such property without judicial or other 
authorization ? 

(6) Assuming that such authorization is required, must it be 
obtained from the Prussiau courts or from those of this province ? 


6. Enumerate the rights and disabilities of foreign corporations in 
this province. 


7. Haveour courts jurisdiction to entertain an action— 


(a) for damages for a trespass alleged to have been committed 
in Ontario ? 

(b) for the cancellation of a lease of real estate in Ontario? 

(c) for the redemption of a mortgage on lands in Manitoba, when 


both parties have their domicile in this province ? 


(d) to set aside a mortgage on foreign lands on the ground that it 
was taken in pursuance of a fraudulent scheme to defraud creditors? 
8. Wuat is the status of a foreign receiver or liquidator before 
our courts, and what is the tendency of recent decisions in cases 
where his interests comein conflict with those of local creditors ? 
9. Enumerate the principal civil disabilities of aliens in this pro- 
vince. 


10. A. and B. both had their domicile of origin in Ireland, and 
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left that country fur good, intending to settlein the Province of Que- 
bec. Theysailed for Americain a vessel plying between Liverpool 
and New York, and A. died on the passage. B. reached New York 
and settled there with the intention of remaining, having abandoned 
his original project of coming to this province. After staying fifteen 
vears in New York, B. su:idenly reverted to hix original plan, and left 
that city, intending to settle permanently in Montreal, but was killed 
in itinere in @ railway accidentin Vermont. What was the domicile 


of each of these individuals at the time of his death ? 


11, Distinguish between absolute and relative nullities in regard to 
narriage, and give illustrations. 


12. In what casescan a minor be provided with more than one tutor, 
and what are the respective powers or such tutors. 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
Fripay, 14tH Aprit :—AFTERNOON, 3 To 6. 


PEPER ode vin < &vasstatedetee lous Pee ee ay bss so oc we ahe sate Rear chats Pror. MACMASTER. 


1. May a common carrier contract against damage resulting from 
the negligence of his employees? Cite a leading cise on this subject 
an] state its effect. 


2. May a common carrier limit the right of the consignee to recover 


damages caused to the article carried where the damages were not 
known to the con:ignee when he received the article and pud the 


freight? Cite the leadin » case vn this point. 
3. Briefly distinguish a charter party from a bill of lading. 
4. Define the terms: ‘ Ship’s husband,” “ Dead freight,” ‘* Perils 


of the sea.” 


5. What principle was affirmed by the House of Lords in Bowes 


& Shand, L. R. 2 App. Cas. 455 (1877)? 


6. What is the rule of interpretation of a Statute or Code Jaa 
down by the House of Lords in Bank of England & Vagliano 
L.R. A.C. 1891, 145? | 


7. Was this rule ever affirmed hy the Judicial Committee of the 
Diy Mi x >} f ) > Te se cM > ~ + . ° 
Privy Council in an Anpeal from the Province of Quebec 2 If sO, In 
what case? 


































OBLIGATIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, 


2 Define ‘* Salvage,” ** General Average ” and ‘* Stranding.’ 
DS? g 


9. What is the true test to apply when we wish to determine 


whether a constructive total loss has occurred under a marine risk ? 


10. When is a ship deemed to be “ seaworthy?” Is there any 
warranty in this respect in a cuntract of marine insurance ? If so, 
what is it? 

ADDITIONAL CUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS IN THE THIRD YEAR. 
11. What is the meaning of the word “ value,’ in the expression 
¢ value received” in a promissory noite ¢ 

12. Is a promissory note written in lead pencil invalid by reason of 


being so written ¢ 


13. What is a bank cheque? Within what time should it be pre- 


sented for payment ? 


14. If not presented for payment within proper time, what is the 
effect as regards the drawer in the event of the Bank upon which it 





is drawn becoming insolvent before pre-entment * 


15. In determining within what time the presentment should” be 


made, what should be taken into consideration ¢ 





FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
OBLIGATIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
SarurDay, 15TH APRIL :—3d TO 6. 


ae ( Obligations.— Mr. AIMpB GEOFFRION. 
C . OO e#eeee8 7 eeeeeee se eereree @#+«eeeare | Oonstitutional.— PROF. W ALTON. 


N.B. First Year students answer all the questions in Obligations 
and omit Constitutional Law. Third Year students answer questions 
1, 5,6, 7 and 9 on Oblizations and the questions on Constitutional 


Law. 


> 


1. Give your opinion on the following cases, with reasons :— 


(a) A person of usually sound mind and full capacity enters 
into a contract while temporarily and accidentally insane. When he 
has recuvered his reason the other party to the contract refuses to 
perform it. He, therefore, sues him to compel its performance. 
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(b) In the same case, the plaintiff instead of being usually cap- 
able, but temporarily insane when the contract was male, was inter- 
dicted for insanity, but made the contract in a lucid interval. He 
sues after having been relieved from his interdiction. 

(c) Again, in the same case, the plaintiff is a marriel woman 
who contracted without her husband’s authority, although it was 
required. She sues, however, with her husband’s authorization. Are 
these actions well founded ? 


2. Enumerate the different incapacities to contract, indicating the 


s 
different kinds; and explain their effects. 

3. A person owes a debt for which he is liable to coercive 
imprisonment. He cannot pay it immediately in money, but he has 
more than sufficient assets to pay if time is given him to realise them. 
Lhe creditor refuses to grant him a delay, and insists on sending him 
to jail if he does not give him in payment of his claim a property 
worth double its amount. ‘T'o escape imprisonment, the debtor con: 
sents. Later, he attacks the transfer of the property as having been 
obtained by threats. The creditor pleads that he merely threatened 
to do what he was entitled todo. Decide the case. 


4. When the consideration of a contract is contrarv to law. to 
J > 
public order or to guod morals, can what has been paid under it 
always be recovered ? 


). An unemancipated minor sells to an innocent third party, to 
whom he represented himself as being of age, a horse for less than 
its value. ‘I'he price is paid cash, Part of it is wisely invested, part 
of itis squandered by the minor. What are the rights and actions of 
either party, if any ? 


6. Give the rules governing the transfer of ownership in contracts 
for the alienation of thinss. Has the Civil Cade made any important 
changes in the law on that subject? If so, point them out. 


7. What are the different rights that a creditor miy have if the 
debtor fails to perform his obligation. Explain fully. 


8. Give the rule as to what damages can be recovered for the viola- 
tion of a contractual obligation (a) in cas: of bad faith of the debtor, 
(b) in the other case. 


J. Hnumerate and explain briefly the conditions req ired for the 
exercise by a creditor of the rights and actions o° his debtor; anl for 
the impeachment by a creditor of the acts of his debtor. 
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N.B. These questions to be answered in a separate book :— 


1. Explain how it is that English Constitutional Law is referred to 
in Canada ? 


2. Give a brief account of the history of the doctrine that there is 
no taxation witheut representation. 


3. In what ways and upon what grounds may a provincial act fail 
to come into effect, or become invalid ? 





FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
SUCCESSIONS—GIFTS—SU BSTETUTIONS. 
Turspay, APRIL 18tH:—3 To 6. 
PECOMANET 51.0004 serereccevece vovcercescvoeeceee HON, Mr. Justice -DoHERTY. 
N.B.—First year students to answer the first seven questions only. 


1. What distinction, if any, do you make between the effects of 
incapacity to inherit, and those of the unworthiness that excludes 
froin a Succession. 


2. A instructs a notary to make his will. The notary draws up 
the instrument eut of the testator’s presence, and subsequently in the 
presence of two competent witnesses reads it to the testator, who 
declares it to contain his will, and signs it in the presence of the 
notary and witnesses. The witnesses also sign in presence of the 
testator and at his request, and in each other’s presence. While they 
are doing so, and before signing bimself, the notary is called away. 
Before his return the testator dies. 

Is the will void or valid? 
Give reason for your answer. 


» 


3, A,at the age of 20, makes awill. He dies at the a 
without having revoked the will so made. 


ge of 30, 

B, being of sound mind, makes a will. He subsequently be- 
comes insane and is interdicted, and dies subject to such interdiction. 

C, an interdict for insanity, recovers his soundness of mind. 
Being so of sound mind but the interdiction unremoved, he makes a 
will. The interdiction is subsequently removed, and C some years 
after dies leaving the will so made unrevoked. 
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What is the effect of the will in each case ? 
Reasons for your answers. 

4, A by his will bequeaths to B his residence in the city, to 
C and D a farm, directing that they shall share it in the proportion 
of 2 to Cand 4 to D, to Eall his moveables. He makes no dis- 
position as regards any residue. 

(a) To what class does each of these legacies belong? 

(b) If B die before, and the other Jegatees survive A, to whom 
would the house bequeathed to B go? 

(c) If C renounce the legacy in his favor, all the other legatees 


eo ” -- ‘ z 


en 


a 


surviving and accepting, to whom would the object bequeathed to 


C go? 

(da) In the two latter cases, how would the devolution of the 
objects bequeathed to B and OC, respectively, be affected had the 
testator added to his will a bequest of the residue of his estate to C. 


I 


— 5 


a 
~ 


lf 
‘ 


Reason of your answer in each case. 


5. A having by his will bequeathed a particular property to B, 
Some years after 


subsequently sells the property so bequeathed. 
this sale the property is reacquired by A, and at his death it forms 


part of his succession. 


or Does the bequest to B take effect ? 

| 

mH Reason for your answer. : 

td 6. In what case or cases, if any, does our law consider the origin of 


property in regulating its transmission by succession ? 


7. A dies intestate—leaving surviving him 
is B, his eldest son ; 
C and D, his grandchildren, and children of a predeceased 
daughter, and who had renounced to her succession 
E, his second son, who renounces to A’s succession ; 
G, H, and I, his grandchildren, children of EK. 


Who takes the succession, and how is it divided? Do any, and 


Aes 
if so, which of the above-named relatives come to the succession by 
representation ? 
B, dies in minority and unmarried. There survive him— 
C, his illegitimate child, in whose favor he has made a will 
bequeathing all his property ; 
7. \ 
\ 
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D, his father ; 

E, his maternal grandfather ; 

G, his brother ; 

H, I, and J, his nephews, children of a predeceased brother. 


Who takes the succession ? If more than one, how is it divided ? 


8, What is the effect upon a gift inter vives 
(a) Of its being made dependent upon an illegal or immoral con- 
dition, or subjected to a resolutory condition, the fulfilment whereof 
depends upon some voluntary act of the donor? 
(6) Of its being of future property ; 
(c) Of its being of a thing not belonging to the donor ? 
In any or all of these cases, would the validity of such donation be 
affected by the fact of its being made in a contract of marriage? 


9. A givesa property to C, to be by the latter enjoyed during his 
Cs lifetime, and the ownership, after his death, to go to C’s child- 
ren. 

C. sells the property so given. 

Can the sale so made be attacked during C’s lifetime? If so, 
by whom?’ At C’s death, are the rights of his children, if he leave 
any, affected by such sale? If he leave nochildren, but only grand- 
children, have the latter at C’s death any ‘ights in the property so 


given ? 

10. A gives a property to 5, charging him at his death to hand 
over to C another property which at the time of the donation belongs 
to B. ‘Lhe latter accepts the donation. 

What is the effect of the charge so imposed upon Bb? 





FINAL EXAMINATIONS FOR DEGREE OF BUR, 
THIRD YEAR 
LAW OF REAL PROPERTY AND REGISTRATION. 
Wepnespay, April 19TH:—3 TO 6. 


EHxaminer,.+++0 eseeeeeoevernenee *eeeveeste eeaesoeeoe#e?er os RON MARLER. 


1. A brewery contains vats, tuns and other plant used for the 


ae 


manufacture of beer, and horses and wagons for its delivery. 
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Are such vats, tuns, horses and vagons moveable or immove- 
able? 


2. Of what does the account to be rendered on the eviction of a 
possessor from an immoveable consist? 


3. Ais the owner of a property on vhich he has built a house, of 
which the outer face of the gable wall corresponds with the division 
line between his property and that of B. B proposes to use this 
wall for a building he is about to erect higher than that of A, but of 
the same depth. 

What indemnity, if any, must B pry? 


4. The rights of an emphyteutic lesse are sold by the sheriff on an 
execution against him. 
What is the effect of this sale : 
(a) upon the proprietor, 


(6) upon the purchaser ? 


5. A has purchased an immoveabe from B. A_ hypothee is 
shown by the certificate of search to te registered against it. The 
seller says the obligation secured by tie hypothee has been paid ; 
that, in any event, it is prescribed. 

What are A’s rights before and afer the execution of the deed 


If the deed contain a warranty of franc et quitte ? 


6. A, and B, his.wife, are in commutity, and own their house. B 
dies intestate, leaving as her heirs-atlaw two children and three 
grand-children representing a deceasid child. What registrations 
are necessary before the house can be old? 


7. B has purchased A’s farm and 3 in possession, but has not! 

registered his title. 

C obtains a judgment against A, rgisters his judgment against 
the farm and then has it seized by the sheriff. 

B then registers his deed. 

How would the judgment be registred? What is the effect of 
such registration? Discuss the merits of such registration and 
seizure, 


8. What is the effect of a sheriff’s sal: ? 


9. Who can vacate such a sale, and o1 what grounds? 



































HISTORY—AGKENCY—PARTNERSHIP—CORPORATIONS. 427 
PRIVILEGES AND HYPOTHECS. 


10. A merchant on the 15t1 February sold to a customer 1,000 
bushels of wheat. 500 bushds were delivere! before the end of 
February, and the remainder on the 10th March. The customer 
becomes insolvent on the IstApril. What privileges can the seller 
claim ? 


ll. The Dominion Bridge (ompany sells to a manufacturer steel 
girders or beams to be used inthe construction of a factory, and also 
a boiler and some shovels aid barrows. The buyer becomes in- 
solvent. What privilege has the seller for the unpaid price, as 
against the hypothecary and ayainst ordinary, creditors ? 


12. A tenant makes an abaidonment of property and a curator Is 
appointed on petition of the landlord. The moveables on the pro- 
perty are claimed by the unpad vendors within the delay, and there 
is not sufficient to pay the curator’s expen<es ani the landlord. 
How do the claims of these tvo creditors rank ? 

If the abandonment is made afier an ordinary seizure by the 
landlord, on application of amther creditor, how would a landlord’s 
rent and the curator’s expense rank ? 

13. A clerk is employed bra manufacturer who becomes insol- 
vent. What period of sa'ay has he a privilege for, and state 
whether it can be paid outof the sale of book-debts due ‘to his 
employer ? 

Nore.—The last four qrestions to be an-wered in a separate, 
book. 





FINAL EXAMINATION FOR DEGREE OF B.C, L. 
THURSDAY, 9017 APRIL:—3 TO 6 P. M. 
HISTORY— A GENCY—FEARTNERSHIP--CORPO RATIONS. 
EXQminer,. oes cccivs eVevvesievecoccce covace senses Pror. McGovun. 
1. What were the functiors of the Intendant under the {dict df 


creation of the Sovereign Comcil and its amendments ? 


2. What is the relation of Customary Law to Feudal Law? What 
is the provision of the Custon of Paris upon the property rights of 
married persons ? 

2 Whatisthe relation beween the Civil Code of Lower Canada 
and the Code Napoleon * 





LA 
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4. How is the acceptance of méndate proved as against the man- 


dato ah ? 


5. Anagent holds certain bank stock in trust. He transfers it to 
another as security for his own debt. Is this tran-fer valid as be- 
tween the agentand the real owner of the stuck, or as between the 
bank itself and the owner of the stock ? 


6. How is a broker distinguished from an ordinary agent ? 


7. A commission merchant acting for a foreign principal purchases 
goods in his own name, but states to the seller the name of his 
principal. Who is liable for the debt ? 


) 


8. A bookkeeper in a mercantile firm is paid a salary and alsoa 


percentage of the gross profits of tre business. Does he thereby be- 


oOo 


come a partner, liable to contribute to the losses? 


9. Ina limited partnership it is declared that the special partner 
has contributed $1,000.00 to the irm. It afterwards appears that 
$500.00 of this amount had been advanced by the special partner 
some time before the date when tle limited partnership began, the 
rest was paidin cash. What would be the position towards credi- 
tors of thespecia! partner ? 


10. A creditor owes $300.00 to a zrocer doing business alone. The 
grocer takes in a partnerand furnishes additional goods to the amount 
of $200.00 to the debtor. The debtor alterwards pays $200.00 and 
the grocer gives him a receipt on account of his own debt of $300.00. 
The debtor then becomes insolvent. Has the partner any right to 
question the application of the morey received ? 


11, What restrictions exist on the right of corporations to hold real 
estate ? 
Note the general tenor of the French ordinance dealing with this 
matter, and also the effect of the latest amendments to the General 
Clauses Acts. 


12. What is the extent of the liebility of shareholders in an ordi- 

. ‘i . + ' 
nary joint stock company and in abank respectively: first, towards 
the Company or the Bank; seconcly, towards the creditors of the 


Company or Bank. 


13, To what corporations does the Winding-up Act (Canada) 
apply, and what provincial law applies to the liquidation of com- 
panies? 
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14. What responsibility is incurred by directors for watering stock 
and for declaring a dividend not earned? How can any director 


escape such responsibility ? 





FINAL EXAMINATION *OR DEGREE OF B.C.L. 
CIVIL PEOCEDURE. 


Monpay, 17TH APRIL >—3 TO 6. 
BPAMINET ..cvceseceds ves whqcale (oats be tobBusisd ae alta Louie vce. concn reed Percy C. Ryan, B.C.L. 


1. A agreed by contract in privete writing to pay to his brother B 
an alimentary allowance of $80 pa month. A paid the allowance up 
to the time of hisdeath. His heirs, C and D, refuse to continue the 
payments. B thereupon sues C aid D, alleging the foregoing facts. 

The defendants wish to raise immediately the question of law as to 
the purely personal nature of the obligation and its intransmissibility 
to heirs. Draft the appropriate yleading, and state how you would 


join issue on behalf of B, 


2. Before what jurisdiction mus an action in warranty be brought ? 
Iijto what classes are actions in warranty divided? Distinguish. 
Explain the effect of an action in warranty upon the principal suit. 


3. Explain the relative functiois of judge and jury ? 


What form does the verdict take, and what control has the 
judge over the submission of theissues to the jury ? 
What are the intermediate steps between verdict and judgment ? 


4. Ip what cases, within what delay andin what manner are appeals 
instituted from interlocutory judgments ! 

What power has an appellate court over interlocutory judgments 
when dealing with an appeal aganst the final judgment * 


5. Isa creditor whose claim is aot mentioned in the registrar's cer- 
tificate entitled to appear in, and become a party to, proceedings for 
confirmation of title? Explain fully. 


6. Can standing crops be seized? If so, by what process and upon 


observing what formalities ? 


7. A,a retail merchant, submis to B, a manufacturer, in April, a 
statement of his affairs showing a surplus of assets over liabilities 
amounting to $15,000, B, upon the faith of the statement, sells A 
goods to the value of $1,000. InOctober of the same year, while the 


> 
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debt to B is still unpaid, A makes a private assignment by notarial 
deed for the benefit of his creditors, and accompanies it with a state- 
ment showing a deficit of $20,000. Upon being applied to for an 
explanation, A states that he is unable to give any. 

What isthe most stringent civil remedy which B can exercise 
against A, and in what manner is it exercised ? 
Draft the first proceeding in such a case, 

What is the general effect of a private assignment ? 


8. In what respect does prohibition differ from appeal ? 

Have judges a discretion, and if so, within what limits, to grant or 
refuse prohibition ? 

When must the objection to the jurisdiction be raised first in the 


inferior court ? 


9. By a contract in notarial form, A agrees to sell to B, for a 
reasonable consideration, the stock, goodwill and other assets of a 
bakery, and engages that he will not enter the same business, during 
five years from date, within the limits of the city of Montreal. A 
afterwards enters the employ ofa rival establishment at Montreal, 
and solicits customers of his old business within the prohibited time. 

Draft the appropriate proceeding to restrain A from so soliciting 


his former customers. 


10. A Company incorporated by Act of the Parliament of Canada 
commences business before the amount of stock required by law asa 
condition precedent to its operations has been subscribed. By whom 
could proceedings be taken to prosecute civilly such breach of the law? 
State the proceedings before the issue of the writ. Give the conclu- 
sions of the demand. 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Monpay, JuNE 121TH :—Mornina, 9 To 10.30, 


(N. B.—Not more than two questions in each section to be answered. ) 


A. 


l. Give in tabular form the feminines of :— 
Lad, fox, hero, marquis, bachelor 
And the plurals of :— 
Roof, index, cow, crisis, vicar-general. 


2. Give the rules with examples for forming the degrees of comparison 


of adjectives. 
3. Correct, if necessary, the following sentences :-— 
A great and a good man looks beyond time. 
It cannot be me you mean. 


Thomson’s “Seasons’’ is now comparatively speaking 


read 
Lying by the fire, the heat is felt. 
Neither of the workmen had their tools with them. 


B. 


4. Distinguish weak and strong verbs. 


little 


Give the first person singular, past indicative and the passive participle 


of :— 
Begin, cling, seethe, hew, work, bereave. 


5. Define and illustrate with short sentences :— 


Complementary Nominative, Cognate Objective, Apposition, In- 


direct Object, Representative Subject. 


6. Parse the words in italics in the following sentences :— 


Considering philosophers of past times enquired into the why of most 
things, why did they not consider whence sprang the virtues of humulity 


and gentleness ? 
Wide waves the eagle plume, 
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7. State the various kinds of pronouns and give examples, 
Show the pronominal use of that and as by short sentences. 


8. Analyze 
He has not read as much as LI. 
The great man down, you mark his favorite flies ; 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies. 


DICTATION. 
Monpay, JuNE 12TH :—MornineG, 10.30 To 11. 


High up against the horizon were the huge conical masses of hill, like 
giant mounds intended to fortify this region of corn and grass against the 
keen and hungry winds of the north; not distant enough to be clothed 
in purple mystery, but with sombre greenish sides visibly specked with 
Sheep, whose motion was only revealed by memory, not detected by sight; 
wooed from day to day by the changing hours, but responding with no 
change in themselves—left for ever grim and sullen after the flush of morn, 
ing, the winged gleams of the April noonday, the parting crimson glory 
of the ripening summer sun. And, directly below them the eye rested on 
a more advanced line of hanging woods, divided by bright patches of pas- 
ture or furrowed crops, and not yet deepened into the uniform, leafy cur- 
tains of high summer, but still showing the warm tints of the young oak 
and the tender green of the ash and lime. Then came the valley, where ° 
the woods grew thicker, as if they had rolled down and hurried together 
from the patches left smooth on the slope, that they might take the better 
care of the tall mansion which lifted its parapets and sent its faint blue 
summer smoke among them. 


_ 
< 


(N. B.—Directions to the Local Examiner :— 

Read the extract three times aloud to the candidates. 

1. Fluently, in order to convey the general sense of the passage; during 
this reading all pens must be laid on the desks. 

2. Slowly, for the candidates tu take down. 

3. For punctuation and general revision. 

Any word, or group of words, may be repeated at the request of a can- 
didate.) 












PRELIMINARY SUBJECTS. 
ENGLISH ESSAY. 


MonpayY, JUNE 12th :—Mornine, 11 To 12. 


Write an essay of not less than one page on any one of the following 


subjects :— 
(a) Presence of Mind. 
(b) Your favorite Hobby. 


(c) An Anglo-American Alliance, 


ARITHMETIC. 
TUESDAY, JuNE 13TH :—Mornine@, 9 TO 10.30, 


Answer two questions from each division. All the work must be 
shown ; results alone will not be valued. 


SECTION If. 


l. Find 
(a) The Highest Common Factor of 36,565 and 88,253. 
(b) The Least Common Multiple of 12, 30, 55, 72, 108, and 132, 
: . l Sk 
(c) The sum of 2 of 5 guineas, 1°83 of £4,and°3 of —— of '6 of 
i Z°O 


£2, 14s. 


for 24 weeks. On June 26th the garrison is re-inforced by 96 men, 


long will the provisions last ? 















2. On May Ist, a garrison of 288 men is supplied with provisions sufficient 


3. For each of three succeeding months the population of a Klondike 





town rose 50 per cent, above that of the preceding month; and at the end 





of the third month was 2,700. What was the population a5 the begianing 


of the time ? 


SECTION II. 






4. What is the difference between the true discount and the discount 


> 





harged by a bank on $1,368 due in 2 years and 4 months at 6 per cent.? 





5. What is the length ofa side of a square -field whose area is 20,736 sq. 


feet ? 





Find also, to two decimal places, the distance diagonully across this 


field. 





6. A man having money to invest has an opportunity of purchasing 5 per 





ceat. stock at 95, but delays until it has risen to 119. By what per cent. is 


his income less than if he had purchased at the first price ? 









‘ 
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SECTION ITI, 


7. What is the value of a rectangular field 450 metres long and 230 metres 
wide (a) at $220 per hectare ; (6) at $100 per acre ° 


8. A gentleman has a rectangular lawn 108 feet long and 60 feet wide en- 
closed by a fence. He makes a cinder path around the lawn just inside 
the fence, and two paths at right angles to each other through its centre. 
The paths are uniformly 6 feet wide. The rest of the lawn he has turfed. 
Find the total cost, the path being worth 48 cents and the turf 30 cents per 
square yard. 

9. How many cubic metres are there in a sheet of ice 32 metres long, 17 m. 
50 cm. wide and 50 em, thick ? 

Water expands one-ninth in freezing: find the weight of this sheet of 
ice and the volume of water obtained by melting it. 


A. ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Tugspay, JUNE 13rH:—Mornine, 10.30 To 12. 
Answer any three parts of each question. 


1, Make biographical notes on : 
(a) Stephen Langton. 
(4) Sir William Wallace. 
(c) Sir Francis Drake 
(d) Robert, Lord Clive. 
(e) Sir Robert Peel. 
2. Name the opposing parties in the following battles, and also give the 
date of each battle with its result. 
(a) Hastings. 
(4) Agincourt. 
(c) Naseby. 
(d) Blenheim. 
(e) Waterloo. 
3. Define the scope of the following measures : 
(a) Magna Carta. 
(5) The Petition of Right. 
(c) The Test Act, 
(7) Walpole’s Excise Bill 
(e) The First Reform Bill. 
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4. Connect an event with each of the following dates : 
(a) 597. 
(b) 1588. 
(c) 1640. 
(d) 1745. 
(e) 1815. 

CANADIAN HISTORY. 


Answer any three parts of each question. 


1, Make biographical notes on : 
(a) Jacques Cartier. 
(b) Samuel de Champlain. 
(c) Louis de Buade, Comte de Frontenac. 
(d) James Wolfe. 
(e) Sir Isaac Brock. 
2. Write precise and accurate comments on the following sieges and battles, 
giving dates and results: 
(a) The first siege of Quebec. 
(b) The second siege of Louisbourg. 
(c) Montcalm at Ticonderoga. 
(d) Braddock’s Defeat. 


(e) The Battle of Chateauguay. 


9 


». (a) 
nected with Canadian History. 


Give a list of the principal tribes of Indians so far as they ara con- 


(b) Under what circumstances were the Acadians expelled ? 
(c) Mention the terms of the Quebee Act. 
(d) Who were the U. E. Loyalists, and where did they find homes ? 


(e) Explain the term “ Family Compact.” 


4. Connect an event with each of the following dates : 
(a) 1497. 
(b) 1689. 
(c) 1763. 
(d) 1791. 
1842. 
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PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Fripay, JuNgE 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3. 
(N. B.— Answer two questions only from each group.) 
e. 


1. Draw a map of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, showing Newfoundland 
Anticosti I., Prince Edward I., Cape Breton I., and North coast of Nova 
Scotia. 


2. Draw a map of British India, showing the Indus, the Brahmapootra, 
the Himalayas, Delbi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


3. Explain :—Equator, Latitude, Isthmus, Water-Shed, Zone, Glacier, 
Cyclone, Spheroid, Climate, Marsupials. 


tO ie 


4. Where are:—Qneen Charlotte Islands, James Bay, Salt Lake City, 
Cape Sable, Hayti, Acapulco, Venezuela, Valparaiso, Strait of Magellan, 
Falkland Islands. 


5. What is the practical importance of Ocean Currents? State the 
direction and effect of the Gulf Stream. 


6. Indicate by a map, marking the capitals of the countries included, 
the routes by rail and sea from London (Eng.) to Naples. 


IIT 
7. Prove that the form of the earth is spherical. 


8. Name the chief countries comprised in the Chinese Empire, indicat- 
ing their pesition by drawing or otherwise. Locate the Gulf of Pechili. 





NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


Fripay, Jone 16rH:—ArreRNoon, 3 To 4. 


\ 
* 
\ N.B.—Answer two questions in each group. 
\' 
\ jis 
\ 
' 1. Relate all the circumstances attending the visit of the Magi to the in- 
fant Saviour: where is the account given? 
\- 


2. To which Evangelist are we indebted for the account of our Lord’s first 
miracle 9 “ Reproduce his account in your own words. 
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3. Tell the story of our Lord’s interview with the woman of Samaria, 
giving pafticulars as to time and place. 
II. 


4. Name five places in Galilee, noting animportant event in Our Saviour’s 


ministry which happened at each. 


5. Describe as minutely as you can the events of the first day of the week 


in which our Lord was crucified. 
6. Write the seven sayings of our Saviour on the cross, 
III. 


7. Relate the circumstances leading up to and attending the death of 


Ananias and Sapphira. 


8 Write the substance of the account given in the Acts of the conversion 


of Cornelius. 


9. Give in outline a description of St. Paul’s last voyage to Rome, 





TAYLOR’S OUTLINE OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Fripay, JuNe 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 3 To 4. 
1. Write what you know upon any five of the follow_ng topics. 


(a) The abolition of the slave trade. 
(6) The Irish famine of 1846. 

(c) The French Republic of 1848. 
(d) Trades Unions. 

(e) The first Atlantic cable. 

(f) The Alabama claims. 

(g) The Ballot Act. 


(h) British annexation of Burmah. 


bo 


Make brief but clear notes on :— 

(a) The Cato street conspiracy. 

(b) The Stocton and Darlington Railway. 
(ec) Rome as the capital of modern Italy. 
(d) The Zulu war. wus > 
(e) The Irish Land League. 





a 


. 
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WRITING. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 4.15. 


1. Write all the letters of the alphabet in capitals. 
2. Write the numerals from 1 to 20. 
3. Write the following :- 
‘* What is the voice I hear, 
On the wind of the Western sea? 
Sentinel, listen from out Cape Clear, 
And say what the voice may be. 
Tis a proud, free people calling loud to a 
people proud and free, 


i. Give your name in full, the name of your school, your age, and state 


how long you have employed the vertical style of writing, if you use it at 
all. 


Optional Subjects. 
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ALGEBRA. 
Monpay, JuNE 121H :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30. 


1, Find: (a), the square root of 1—6 a+ 1l a? —2a* —lla*+ 
4a°+4a°; (b), the highest common factor of at + a? +1 and a* — 
2a? +a? —1; (c), and the least common multiple of a, a? +4, 
a? +1, a> +a%+at+1, and at —l1. 


2. Simplify 


(a—)) (6 — c¢) (c— a) r b—e ,e—4 y a 








(a) es pants 
abe a b c 
4 1 Ye oD ) nS i 9 ) x Z 
a*—S8a a2+2a+1 a2 +2a+4 
(6) 20) aera aa <4 x fad > es Sen ies = 3 
a? —4a—9d a® —a? — 2a 3a — 15 


3. A boy hasa bag of nuts. He gives ¢ of them to his sister, 3 
more than ,°, of the remainder to his brother, and finds that he has 
exactly 1 of the original number left. How many had he at first ? 
“eh a ty ee ! —} ‘ ‘ 
4. Divide6 a> —7 —Ta °+6a ° by 2a° 3a °, and simpli- 


fy Va tV¥b _ Va_— Vo 








( at2y+2= 4, 
(b) «= 32+, 


~ 


Qa=zyt +3. 
= 3 


(c) 222 + ba = 12. 


ye aattaeie kee 
xr—2 xr—3 a—b6 x—tT 


6. If a bicyclist travelled 2 miles an hour faster, he would take one 
hour less to go 60 miles: How long does it take him to go that dis- 


tance ? 


Pit. 
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FRENCH. 


~ 


Monpay, June 127H :—AFrrernoon, 3.30 to 5.30. 
Note.— Question D will be read at 5 o'clock. 


A. Translate into English. :— 
L’HERBE PRECIEUSE. 


Deux servantes, Louise et Marie, allaient & la ville voisine. Chacune 
Welles portait sur sa téte une corbeille de fruits extrémement lourde, 
Louise ne cessait de se plaindre et de soupirer; Marie, au contraire, 
badinait et riait sans cesse. ‘Comment pouvez-vous rire, lui dit Louise, 
votre corbeille est au moins aussi lourde que la mienne, et mes forces sont 
égales aux vOtres?’’? Marie reprit: “J’ai ajouté une certaine plante & 
mon fardeau, et de cette mani¢cre je le sens 4 peine; faites comme moi, et 
vous en serez bien contente.’’ 

Louise s’écria: ‘‘Cette plante doit étre bien précieuse, sans doute. Je 
désirerais fort en avoir pour rendre ma charge plus légére. Dites-m’en le 
nom, je vous en prie beaucoup! ” 

‘La précieuse plante,” répondit Marie en riant, ‘qui seule peut alléger 


tous les fardeaux, s’appelle la Patience.” 


B. Translate into French -— 

That is a history of Canada you have in your hand, is it not ? Will you 
have the goodness to open it and read the thirtieth page? You will 
learn, perhaps for the first time, that your native land has an institution 
which is almost as old as the famous American University of Harvard. A 
school for Indian children was founded at Quebec in the year one thousand 
six hundred and thirty. 

At that time the city was in the midst of a vast forest. The English 
flag was not unknown there, for during a brief period Quebee was occupied 
by English sailors. But more than a century and a quarter was to pass 
before the arrival of General Wolfe in the St. Lawrence. Those were 
glorious days when Wolfe ascended the high banks of the great river and 
fought the French troops on the plains of Abraham. The result of the 
battle was for a long time doubtful, but everybody knows how it ended, 
Both Generals fell, and now a beautiful monument, has been erected at 
Quebec to do honour to their bravery and to perpetuate their memory. 


C. Grammatical questions, 


1. Write the following sentences in the plural : 
L’ceil est un miroir.- Le cheval est le serviteur et l’ami de l’Arabe. 
Le chien est le compagnon de l’homme. Le coucou ‘est un oiseau. Ce 
local est un bijou. Le chameau est le vaisseau du désert. Le travail est 
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un épouvantail pour le paresseux: Le cou du cygne est une proue, et sa 
queue un gouvernail. Cc minéral est un poison. Un sceptre est un fardeau. 
Ce chat est un matou. Un conquérant n’est ni un héros niun dieu; c’est 


un fléau, 


2. Indiquez cing régles de la formation du féminin des adjectifs avec un 


exemple pour chaque régle. 


3. Replace the nouns in i/alics in the following sentences by corres- 
ponding pronouns: 

Les hommes louent la vertu mais les hommes ne pratiquent pas /a 
vertu. L’homme oublie plus de choses que l’homme ne retient de 
choses. I] vaut mieux souffrir le mal que de faire le mal. Si l’on accuse 
votre ami absent défendez votre ami. La raison supporte les disgraces, le 
courage combat les disgrdces, la patience et la résignation surmontent les 
disgraces. Jupiter irrite Jupiter contre Apollon, chasse Apollon du ciel 
et précipite Apollon vers la terre. Dieu nous fit une 4me capable d’aimer 


Dieu et de connaitre Dieu. 


4, Change the verbs in étalics in the following sentences to the teuse 
which the sense requires : 

Un auteur se peindre dans ses ouvrages. Avoir de la patience, 
étre laborieux, et tu réussiras. Je crains que cet enfant n’élre menteur. 
Faire du bien X un ingrat, vous ne parvenir jamais a changer 
son eceur. Les crocodiles étre petits en nattre, mais en avdncer en 
ge, ils devenir énormes. Rien ne plaire, rien n’agréer de la part de 
quelqu’un qu’on hair. Tu étre pauvre si tes dépenses excéder tes revenus. 
La prudence vouloir que nous ne nous eonfier pas au premier venu, II est 
honteux que vous ne savoir pas lire & votre Age; il est done nécessaire 
que vous éfudier. Kn obliger tes amis tu ?’obliger toi-méme. On se 
rappeler toujours avec amour son pays natal. Les hommes et les animaux 


vivre, les plantes végéter. 


D. Reproduce in French the substance of an anecdote to be read by the 


examiner in English. 


STORY TO BE READ ALOUD BY EXAMINER, 
(Vide D.) 
Two cats having stolen some cheese could not agree about dividing their 


piece. In order therefore to settle the dispute they consented to refer the 


matter to a monkey. 
The proposed arbitrator very readily accepted the office, and, producing a 


balance, put a part into each scale. 


Poe 
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Let me see, said he, ay! this lump outweighs the other, and immediately 
he bit off a considerable piece in order to reduce it, he observed, to an 
equilibrium. 

The opposite scale was now become the heavier, which afforded our 
conscientious judge an additional reason for a second mouthful. 

“ Hold! hold!” said the two cats, who began to be alarmed for the 
event, ‘‘give us our respective shares, and we afe Sa tisfied.” 

“Tf you are satisfied,”’ returned the monkey, “ justice is not ; a case of this 
intricate nature is by no means so soon determined.” 

Upon which he continued to nibble first at one piece and then the other 
till the poor cats, seeing their cheese gradually diminishing, entreated him 
to give himself no further trouble but deliver to them what remained. 

‘Not so fast, I beseech you, friends,’’ replied the monkey." We owe justice 
to ourselves as well as to you. 

a Office.’’ 


- sem x ~ « 


= 


What remains is due to me in right of my 


— 


er 


= 
a 
ss 


cate > Bee 
— 


ia ee 


Upon which he crammed the whole into his mouth and with great gravity 
dismissed the Court. 


=a 
3 
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DODSLEY. 
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GEOMETRY. 


rm 
} 


TuBSDAY, JUNE 13:—AFTERNOON 2 TO 4. 


RF 


1. Enumerate the cases where Euclid proves the equality of two tri- 
NG sig angles and prove one of them. 


ey 2. Triangles on the same base and between the same parallels are equal 
se in area, 

' 

| 


Show how to convert any rectilineal figure into an equivalent triangle. 


3. If a straight line be divided into two equal and also into two un- 
/ equal parts, the square on half the line is equal to the rectangle contained 


by the unequal segments and the square on the line between the points of 
section. 


if Construct a rectangle equal to the difference of two given squares. 


4, To describe a square equal to a given rectilineal figure. 


5. Equal chords in a circle are equidistant from the centre. 

| i \ If any number of equal chords be placed in a circle, their middle point 

y will lie on another circle. 
\ \ 6, The sum of the opposite angles of a quadrilateral inscribed in a 

\ circle is two right angles. 

\ 
és \ 7. The angle in a semi-circle is a right angle; the angle in a segment 
\ greater than a semi-circle is less than a right angle; the angle in a seg- 
: 


ment less than a semi-circle is greater than a right angle. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 
TUESDAY, JUNB 13TH :-—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5.30. 
1. State and prove the relation connecting the ralius of a circle, the 


length of an arc, and the radian (circular) measure of the angle which the 
are subtends at the centre of the circle. 


9. Write down the signs and numerical values of the following: 
cos 120°, sin 210°, tan 240°, cot 315°, see 43°. . 
8, Express cos A, tan A, and sec -4, in terms of sin A. 
4. Prove (1) cos (90° —A) = sin A, (2) sin (—A) = — sin A, 
5, Prove that 
(1) sin(A + B) = sin A Cos B + cos: A sin Bb, 


(2) cos 2.4 = 2 cos? A—1l = 1—2 sin 2A. 


6. Show that 
(1) cos “a + gin2A = 1, 
9. cos #4 + sin *A = 1—2 cos *4 sin 24, 


‘3, tan A + cot2A = sec 7A cosec 27A—2, 


sin (A B 
‘4, tan A + tan es (4 + a7 
. cos A cos B 
(5) gin 75° = ——— 

v2 


(6) tan 15° = 2—/3, 





I. LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Wepnespay, June 14ta:—9 To 10.30 A.M 


1. Decline senex, magnus civis, areus, gener. . 


2. Compare magnus, antiquus, niger, magnificus. 
3. Give the principal parts of tango, caedo, lego, negligo, adipiscor, 
meto, metior, ordior, audeo. 

4. Give the fut. infin. of proficiscor, pres. inf. pass. of rego, fut. infin. 
pass. of lando, imperf. indie. of audio, fut. perf. of rego. 


II. LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


(a) He came with his sister to Athens. 


(b) He sent ambassadors to ask for peace. 


™ 


ee 


——— 
ee Ss es 
ad wv 


| 
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a 
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(c) I was present when your brother died. 
(dq) He said that Guins would set out immediately. 


(ec) He asked me to remain at Rome. 
III. TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Carthaginienses Regulum ducem, quem ceperant, petierunt, ut Romam 
proficisceretur, et pacem a Romanis impetraret, ac permutationem captivo-= 
rum faceret. Ille Romam cum yenisset, inductus in senatum, nibil quasi 
Romanus egit, dixitque, se ex illa die, quain potestatem Afrorum venisset 
Romanum esse desiisse. Itaque et uxorem a complexu removit, et senatu 
suasit, ne pax cum Poenis fieret. 


AUTHORS. 


CAESAR, Betu. Gatu., Bks. I anv IT. 
VIRGIL, Arner, Book I. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14TH :—]0.30 To 12 A.M. 
1$ Hour. 
1. Translate -— 

(a) Cognito Caesaris adventu, Ariovistus legatos ad eum mittit: 
‘Quod antea de conlequio postulasset, id per se fieri licere,; quoniam propius 
accessisset, seque id sine periculo facere posse existimaret.’ Non respuit 
condicionem Caesar, iamque eum ad sanitatem reverti a rbitrabatur, cum 
id quod antea petenti denegasset ultro polliceretur ; magnamque in spem 
veniebat, pro suis tantis populique Romani in eum beneficiis. cognitis suis 
postulatis, fore uti pertinacia desisteret. 

Carsar, Bk. I. 


(6) Instructo exercitu magis ut loci natura deiectusque collis et ne- 
cessitas temporis quam ut rei militaris ratio atque ordo postulabat, cum 
diversae legiones aliae alia in parte hostibus resisterent, saepibusque den- 
Sissimis interiectis prospectus impediretur, neque certa subsidia conlocari 
neque guzd in quaque parte opus esset provideri neque ab uno omnia im- 
peria administrari poterant. Itaque in tanta rerum iniquitate fortunae 
quoque eventus varii sequebantur. 

CakEsar, Bk. II. 

(c) Dixit; et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 

Ambrosiaeque comae divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere : pedes vestis defluxit ad imos ; 
Et vera incessu patuit dea. Ille ubi matrem 
Agnovit, tali fugientem est voce secutus : 
‘Quid natum toties crudelis tu quoque falsis 
Ludis imaginibus ? cur dextrae iungere dextram 
Non datur, ac veras audire et reddere voces?” 
Yalibus incusat gressumque ad moenia.tendit. 
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) ry a1 ; = ACA - J ~ : . ’ 
2. Explain the case of adventu, petenti, hostibus, quid, cervice, talibus 
the mood and tense of postulasset, polliceretur, fore, tungere. 


5 


3. Write brief notes on: (a) The Roman legion. (4) pilum. (ec) indi- 
cium Paradis. (d) parce metu. (e) reliquias Danaum. (f) dives opum 
(g) lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentes. (hk) Maia genitum. (7) Phoebi 
soror. 


4. Scan the first two lines of (c). 


CHEMISTRY. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 3,30. 
Answer two questions from each group. 


I. 


1. What are the three kinds of chemical action ? 


Give an example of 
each. 


, 


2. What do you anderstand by neutralization ? Give illustrations. 


8. What compounds does Carbon form with Oxygen? Describe the 
preparation and properties of one of them. 
IT, 
1. What are the causes of the luminosity of flames ? 
2. How is Sulphur Dioxide prepared? What are its properties? What 
its uses? 


3. Give the chemical names of any five of the compounds represented 
py the following formule :—Na, SO,, Na, B, O;, Cu (NO ;)., ZS, 
ITT. 

1. Make a tabular comparison of the properties of ordinary and red 


Phosphorus. 


ade 


equation. Give the principal properties of the Bromine. 


9. How would you obtain Bromine from Sodium Bromide? Write the 


~. 


elements and their atomic weights. 


2 Point out any relationships existing between the properties of 
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PHYSICS. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 3.30 To 5. 


1. State the Jaw of universal gravitation. 

By how many grains would the weight of a pound (7,000 grains) de- 
crease if carried to the top of a mountiin 5 miles high, supposing the 
earth’s radirs to be 4,000 miles ? 


2. Explain the following terms :—-force; viscous; annealing. ~ How 
would you anneal (1) copper, (2) steel ? 


3. A viece of lead (sp. g. 11 35) weighs 50 grams in air. What will it 
weigh in water? How many cubic centimetres of water will it displace? 


4. How does the time of vibration of a pendulum depend on its length ? 
A pendulum 39 inches long beats seconds. How many beats would an- 
other pendulum, 13 inches long, gain on it in one hour? 


5. State a general principle connecting the force and resistance in any 
machine, 

By pulling with a force of 126 lbs. weight on the rope of a system of 
pulleys, connected by levers, wheels, etc., with a weight of 2,240 lbs. it is 
raised 3 feet. How many feet of rope must be pulled out? Neglect fric- 
tion. 


6. Describe an arrangement for producing distilled water. 


7. What temperature Fahrenheit corresponds to 17.5 centigrade ? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Tuurspay, JuNE 15TH :—MorninG, 9 To 10.30. 


1. State briefly what you know about 
(a) The Canterbury Tales. 
or (b) The Faerie Queene. 


2. Sketch the rise of the English drama up to the time of Shakespeare ; 
mention any four Klizabethan dramatists, and write a paragraph on any 
one of them. 


3. Write briefly on the Periodical Essay, with reference to Addison aud 
Steele. 


4. Write a short criticism upon Wordsworth. 


5. Give a brief character sketch of any one of the main personages in 
richard IT. 
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6. Under what circumstances were the following words spoken : 
(a) I’ll answer thee in any fair degree 
Or chivalrous design of knighty trial. 
(b) There is no virtue like necessity. 
(c) If he serve God 
We'll serve him too, and be his fellow so. 
(d) Whilst he, from the one side to the other turning 
Bareheaded, lower than. his proud steed’s neck 
3espake them thus: 


7. Make notes on the following words: fellow, inhabitable, lewd, caitiff, 
‘fantastic summer’s heat,’ securely, careful, fretted. 


8. Give a short outline of the Lotos-Faters, and quote any lines from it 
showing some particular quality of Tennyson’s poetry. 


9. In what poem does each of the following lines occur ? 
(a) Tho’ much is taken much abides. 
(b) Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
(c) Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
(d) His broad clear brow in sunlight glowed. 
(e) The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 
(f) Bring the dress and put it on her 
That she wore when she was wed. 





BOTANY. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 15TH :—MoRNING, 10.30 To 12. 
( Write upon No. 9 and «ny five other numbers. ) 
1. Compare a wheat-grain and a bean seed, describing the germination of 
each. 


2. Distinguish between the Gymnosperme and the Angiosperm, and 


describe a member of the former class. 
3. Define the principal kinds of inflorescences, giving an example of each. 


4. Describe those modifications of the calyx and the corolla which are due 


to cohesion and to adhesion. 
5. Write a short account of the dispersal of fruits and of seeds. 


6. State what you know of irritability and the movements of the living 


parts of plants. 





33S SES See ST 
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7. Give an account of the assimilation of carbon by plants, and describe 


an experiment showing under what circumstances it takes place. 


8 Describe the movements of water in the plant, noticing structural 
adaptations which control them. 
9. Describe and classify the accompanying specimen. 
Examiners will please supply each candidate with a common wild- 
flower. All parts of the plant must be present. 


LT 


GERMAN. 
June l5tH :—AFTeRNocN, 2 TO 3.30. 


(N B. —Candidates from Ontario schools may substitute No. 8 (a) and 


() for No. 1 (a) and (6.) Other candidates will omit No, 8-| 
| Translate into English :— 


(a) Dem sat wird alles jchiwer, 
(Sr thue, was er en 
Dag Qaiter treiht ibn bin und ber 
lind lapt hin his Mul’. 
Der fehone Frithling lacht hm med, 
Xhim lacht fein Whrenfeld ; 
Gr ift auf Lug und Trug erpieht 
Lund witnjebt fic) nichts alg Geld. 


Or feymerslicher Berlujt, mein feurer Breund,  deffen 
ganze Grope wir redyt wohl empfinden, da wir das liebe Kind vor 
aiwei Sahven fo hoffuungsvoll fic) entwideln gejehen, Hat uns beide 
QUPSs tunigite beteiibt und id) acjtehe germs Dab ic) feinen Srojt 
Dagegen iweip, als Den die Beit, Die alle Wunden endlich) beilt, 
herbeifithren wird. Sebt fan td) nue ah Shueu dariuber flagen 
und Shren gangen Kummer mit Shren teilen. 


(0) 


xy 
s) 


2. Translation at sight. 
Translate into English :— 


“ee Der berithmte Benjamin Franflin nod) cin Singling von 
8 Jahren war, bejucdte er einft den Prediger Cotton Weather in 





3 
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{ Am ~- 
i 


Kofton. Diejer nahm in jer liebreicy auf und fihrte ihu beim 
Weggehen cinen fiirzeren Wea aus feinem Hause. Vie Meben- 
tiiire aber war fo nicdrig, dab ein erwachjener Wrenjch pic) bircken 
mubte, unt nicdt an den b Anrerbalten 21 ftoBen. gyranflin fprad 
wahrend de VYortgehens mit feiszem frenndlichen Fihrer und jah 
Daher nicht aufmer ae vor fich Fin. —, Gebiteft 1” rief aif emmal 
Der Prediger, aber in dem ruge nblice fithlte fchon Franflin den 
Balfen an der Stirn. Mer? Cr fic) den fleinen Unfall!” jagte 
Der Prediger. Er ijt jung und hat die Welt bor fich. Bir’ Er 
fich auf dem Wege, und Cr wird fic) manden harten Schlag 
erjparen.” 


3. Translate into German :— 


(a) IT bought Schiller’s Wi/liim Tell at a bookseller’s in Hamilton. (8) 
What would you do with your money, if you were rich ? (¢c) My father al- 
ways burnt the letters which were no longer useful. (d) A church is 
being built beside our neighbour's house, (e) Iron is heavy, lead is’ heavier, 
but gold is he iviest of all. \f) The eldest son of the Queen of England was 
born on the ninth of November. (g) A little beggar ran after a gentleman 
and asked him for some money. (h) Lazy boys learn only because they 
are Obliged to learn. (2) You always leave out words when you are copy- 
ing- (7) He was in need of money and is said to have done it on that 


account, (x) The messenger thought that he could not wait any longer 


because he was late, 


4. Give the infinitive and the past participle -of the following verbs : 
—wary, trug, traf, hob, durfte, hiesz, nahm, log; lag, fand. 


5. Dee Ldden:..... jeden Abend geschlossen- insert the auxiliary in the 


foregoing, giving the reason for your choice 


6 Having regard to the meanings of substantives, s ate which classes 


are of the masculine gender. 
7. Give a few examp’es of adverbial genitives. 
For Ontario Students Only. 
Translate into English :i— 
(a) Und der Mond ging anf, und belenchtete den Flup, die 
Wellen fehlugen flingend ans Ufer und der Wald raujehte ; doch 


fie jaben intmer noc) und feywasten. Da war es ploglich, als 
30 
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tvertn eine Eleite gang fehiwarze Wolfe vor den Ytond trate, und 
auf einmal fiel etivas bor ihre ilpe nieder, tvie ein gropes zufam- 
mengelegtes Tuc). Daranuf jtand der Mond wieder in vollem 
Slanze. Sie hoben das Tuch auf und breiteten c8 auseinander. Ee, 
war aber jebr feim und viele hundert Male gufammengelegt, fo dap 
fie viel Seit brandten. ALLS fie e8 vollftindig auscinander gefaltet 
. ten, fal c$ aus wie cine grope Landfarte. Bn der Hite ging 

it Slup und zu beiden Seiten waren Stadte, Walder und Seen. 


i ae “ag SS SoS ee. 


—— ow 


———— 


= =— 


4] 


i 
1 
ol 
| - ul 
| hl 
mt 


(5) Sines Heibeu Gommertages alfo, da fein Liiftcen 1) ) reqte, 
fam anc) einmal ein armer Sandtwerfsburfche die Strate dabher- 
gewandert, Dem twar es in Der Fremde viele Sahre hindurd tveh 
und itbel gegangen. Is er por Dem Dorfe anlangte, drehte er 
sum Uberflup noch einmal alle feine Lafcen um, doch fie waren 
jammetlich leer, Was fangit du an?” dachte er bei fich. ar od- 
muide bift. du; ni Umjonjt nimmet dich fein Wirt auf.” Da 
evblicéte er die Hervlidje Buche mt dem gritnen Rajenhiigel davor; 
UND Da fle wenige Seritte abjeits pom Wege ftand, legte er fi) 


unter jie ins Gras, um etwas auszurruben. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 151H :—AFTERNOON, 3.30 To 5. 


1. To what two motions is the earth subject? Explain two phesomena 
due to them. 


2. Show clearly what causes the trade winds. What effect has the 
American continent upon them ? 


3. Draw a map of North America indicating roughly the relative 
Ti height of its different p:rts above the sea level. Mark thereon the 
method of drainage of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins. 


' 4. Describe the Gulf Stream and the Kuro Suiro. Give their courses 
; and mention their effects, 
>\ 
' f ; ; : ; ‘ . : ; 
5. Explain :—(qa) the formation of clouds; (4) the cause of a rain storm : 
(c) the cause of a tornado. 
me 6. Give the causes of earthquakes and volcanoes, and name some other 
\ 


causes contributing to the change of the physical surface of the earth. 


ge 
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7. Explain clearly the fullowing :—intermittent springs; glaciers ; the 
formation of a coral island. 


8 How were coal beds formed? Where are some of the most noted 
found 


GREEK, 





Fripay, Jcng 16TH :—Mornina, 9 To 10.30. 


XENOPHON, ANABASIS I. 
J}. Translate :-— 


Grn eyo dynut Tadra pev prvaplas eivar SoKxei S€ woe 
/ / \ re ‘/ ‘ a 
avopas EXOovras mpos Kupov otrives émitnoevo. avy Kyrea- 
pxo@ épwrav exeivov Ti BovreTar nmiv ypnoGar Kal éav mev 


h mpakis 7) TapaTAnola olaTrep Kal mpoacley éyprTo Tols 





/ vd al \ / > al ; 
Eévois, EvecAat Kal Nuas Kal wn KaKiOUS ELvaL THY TpOT- 
G iro cvvavaBavTov: éav dé pelSwv 7 wpakis TH 

ev TOUT@ ovvavaP« av be melCov 7 TPaEws THS TPO 

f \ P] / \ ’ 5 a 
oGev haivntat Kal ETLTOVMOTEPA Kal emiKLVOUVOTEpa, AELOUV 
\ / ¢ n ” ‘ / ‘ / > “i 2 
} rel(carta Has ayew 7) TeaPévtTa Tpos pidtay adtevar 
ef \ \ t ; SN / > “ \ if J / 
oUT@ yap Kal émropevor av Pirol avT@ Kal mpoOvmot eTrol- 
4 \ > / > a Dh > of e/ 7 \ \ 
pela Kal ariovTes AThara@s AY aTriolmer* 0, TL 6 av pos 
nw , , va ~\ n a ¥ . 5 / \ 
TadTa Ney avayyeirar Seipo* nmas 8’ aKkovoavTas Tpos 

tavta Bovrever Oar. 

2. (a) Parse fully the words underlined above. (6) Ex- 


plain the construction of otazrep, THs mpoabev, avayyelrat. 
3. Translate :— 


4 QO) e \ b 7 ~ / \ ¢ > a ec 
ws 0 % TpoTn eyeveTo, CLagTEIPOVTAaL Kat Ob Kvpovu e&a- 
? PaaS. A , € / \ , I~ 7 > > 
xéatot els TO SidKELY OpunocavTEs, TAHY Wavy OrYOL awh 
5 y / ‘ e e k / / 
abtov KaterelpOnoav, syedov of owoTpametor KadovpeEvol. 





/ 3 ad / \ , >] nr 
abv tovTos b€ Ov KaBopa Bacthéa Kai TO apd EeKkelvov 
val / , \ \ v 
atidos: Kal evOds ovk nvéoyeTo, GAN’ ELTTOV Tov avdpa 
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4 ‘an ‘sf ’ “ 5 \ 4 f \ ‘ / \ f 

OP, LETO ET AUTOV KaL TALEL KATA TO OTEPVOV KALb TLTPWO~ 
C \ a / ef , -» / : c > ep \ A te \ 5 nm ra L 

KEL OLA TOU Owpakos, WS Oyo Ktnolas 0 taTpos Kat tacVa 


AUTOS TO TPavMA hyol. 


4, (a) Parse ‘ully the words underlined above, eiving 


« 


> 


principal parts, (b) Explain the construction of tac@ar av- 


Tos. (c) Give the Latin equivalent for es To dvwKerv. 


). Translate with grammatical explanation of words un- 
derlined : — 

(a) Kodpos yep ereurre Bixovs givov nudecis toNAAKLS 
omToTe TaVU 70U/ AaB, Aéywv OTL ovTw 57) TOAAOD YpOVOU 


/ ‘anys 5/ 5 / 
TOUVTOV NHOLOVL OWY@ ETTLTVYOL, 


(b) GarTov jas Tis av qe70, peTewpous éEexoMicaV TAS 
e t § re ‘ - 
auakas. 
SS TOR ie ae Pee > Oe 
(C). MOTE Kal UETATIELTIOMEVOU avTOV ovK EGEAW ENOELD, 


\ ‘ / , ; e/ , C + ~ s 
TO MeV Meylao TOL ALOVUVOLEVOS, OTL GVVOLOA CMAVTGA TAVTA 


5 f b ; BA S \ ‘ f ‘ 4 ay ‘ ke / ‘ Ww / 
eWrevo MEVOS AVTOV, ETTELTA OE KAL CEOL@S [47 La Sov [LE OLKND 


; NO ® Ae c 45 n 90 rn 
emTlOn WV vomice UT emod noiKno Gai, 


_ 


6. Give exac; meanivg and derivation of :—cadpoctrn, 
Q / % f nan / > ; 
diroOnpotatos, omrovoat, TKNTTOVYOS, dLahEepovT@s, OLKOVO- 


WW, fos, oKEvVodopa. 


7. Give a brief account of the battle of Cunaxa. 


\ GREEK sRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 
\ I'RIDAY, JUNE 16TH :—MornineG, 10.30 To 12. 


I, 
one | Tianslate into Creek :— 


(a) Cyrus had a beautiful chariot, 
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(6). He gave many gifts to the queen herself. 

(c) They will not be able to econvinee the people, 

(4) You ought to order the hoplites te march to the 
mountains. 

(e¢) The soldiers will not obey the sam¢ general. 


(f) I led them against the enemy on tie third day, 


IT. 
Translate into English :— 


4 \ 4S f \ / ” ‘a 

0 OTPATHYOS OV TUyKaNEeoaS TO TTpatevma EXekE TAOE. 
yy b] A / > a a ~ , an S NA 
avdpes, évOade péverv ovdanas Suvdapuela, Trot ovy dei 
>/ r \ f \ van \ f 3 
LEVaL ; Ol YAP TTONEMLOL KATA TTATAY THY YoOpaV EaTPATOTE- 
devpmevol KMAVCOVELY Huas SiaBHvaL TOV ToTapmoV. | EvOUS 
> > ) a ; ” +. Les \ / 
ovy aTreN OC wpev ES TOUMTAALY, META CE YPWOV TLVA TELOUS 
e , ; \ 4 \ 7 OE. oft ¢ A 
imméas ourAXNEEAS (TOAAOUS Yap av wLcOw@ratpwev O€Ka EKA- 


oT@ wvas didovs) oUT@S TOs EevaYTloUS VinTOMED. 
[1]. 


(a) 2nd person sing. aor. indic. mid: perfect infin. 
active: acc. plur. fem. fut. participle «ctive: 3rd plur. 
aor, opt, passive : 2nd sing. pres. Imperative Mid: 3rd 
sing. perfect Ind, Passive : 3rd sing pres. subjunct, active : 
of Bacirevo, ypadea, dovrdw, AauPavo, Aavrvo. 

(b) Acc. sig. and plur, and dat. plur. yéper, Ouyatnp 


renders) ev@vs (all genders) wéyas (all gen- 


Tovs ovTOS (all ge 
ders) 7déov, 

(c) Give meanings and constructions used with 6a, 
érri, Tapa, Tpds. 

(d) (i) Give the rules for constructon of (1) Final 
sentences, (2) Temporal sentences. (ii) Jnder what cir- 
cumstances is the nominative used withthe Infinitive in 
Oratio Obliqua. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


JUNE 19TH :--9 To 10.30 AM. 


_ 


(Five questi. ns only to be answered, including 6 or 7.) 


1. Enumer?te the chief digestive juices, state where ther are formed, 
and describe briefly their respective actions on the food 


— 


-E=3 


a 2. Define the terms Arteries, Veins and Capillaries ; and state how they 

Hy va differ with regard to distribution and structure. 

Pie How may arterial and venous hemorrhage (bleeding) be dis- 
tinguished ? 


3. Kach respiration is made up of two phases : 


inspiration and expira- 
tion 


(a) Describe briefly the mechanism of these, and 

(6) State how inspired and expired air differ, 

Distinguish between :— 

(2) Volnutary and involuntary muscles, 

(6) Motor and sensory nerves, giving examples in each instance. 


5. Describe carefully the parts of the eye which carry out the follow- 
ing functions ;— 
(a) Formation of images 


(6) Reception of visual impressions. 
(¢e) Contraction and dilatation of pupil. 


6. What are the principal funetions of the skin. and wherein do the 
beneficial effects of systematic bathing chiefly lie ? 


7. State what you know regarding the advantages of exercise and its 
influence upon the circulation and respiration. 


a 


OPTIONAL ARITHMETIC. 


MonpaAY, June 19ru :—Mornina, 10.30 ro 12 


1. Express 0375 as a vulgwr fraction, proving your method. 
2, The interest on a certain sum for the first year is $122.00, the com- 
pound interest for the second year is $128.10, find that fur the third year. 


3. What will it cost to cover with lea 


- 
ff 
, * f- 
ad a tank whose depth is 3 ft. 6 Whee 
whose length is 7 ft. 10 in., and whose breadth is 5 ft. 4 in., the lead cost- 
ing 10s. 1}d. per sqaare yard ? 
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4. What must be the price of 5Y stock in order to gain 8% on money 
invested ? 


5. The diameter of a 50 cent piece being 1.3, 


in,, and the average thick- 
ness 1 in., and 1000 such eoins being melted down and formed into a 
cube ; find an edge of the cube. 


6. The height of a cone is 12 in., the diameter of the base 10 in. : cal- 
culate the surface and volume. 


7. Express log 24 in terms of log 2 and log 3. With the aid of loga- 
rithms multiply 2616 by :0325 and find the eighth root of 196,83. 


GEOMETRICAL AND FREEHAND DRAWING. 
MonpAay, Junge 191m :—2 To 5 Pp. M. 
PART I. ( Geometrical. ) 


1. Draw a straight line which shall be a mean proportional between 
two lines measuring respectively 2.0 and 1.0 in. 


2. Construct a triangle having sides of 1.0, 1.5 and 2.0 in. and an equi- 
lateral triangle which shall be equal in area to it. 


3. Given the three sides, AB = 1.2; BC = 1:5. and AC = 1 ‘in. .8 
draw three circles touching each other and having A, B and Cas centres 


4. Draw one-half of one loop of the cycloid generated by a point in 
the circumference of a circle of 2 in. diameter. 


5. Draw three revolutions of a spiral of ares of circles ha ‘ing radii in- 
creasing by equal increment of } of an inch. 


Part i (Freehand.) 
6. Sketch from memory any flower, preferably a Canadian wild flower. 
7, Make a slightly enlarged copy of the Egyptian ornament before you. 


8. Represent in outline a cube as it would appear above the level of 
the eye and directly in front of you, the upper and lower faces being 
horizontal. 


9. Make a freehand drawing in outline of the model of a Norman 
Capital as it appears from your point of view, 
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Parr ul. (Drawing.) 


10. Complete the drawing of the Capital, question 9, in shade and 
shadow. 


ll. Make a drawing in charcoal of oae of the leaves of the Gothic frieze 


before you. 


Nots.—Marks will not be given in the problems of Part LI. if instru- 


ments are used in the drawing. 
T| a“ ital (pr ble 9) ] 1 ha nlare t « lj nee f frnrp fact fr 
Lit aplrat (proolem 2 A) 7 Me »)D Plat adata distance Of foul feet from 
the candidate, and resting ona surface one foot above the. level of the 


] *% 
va 


eye. The vertical plane faces to the right of the candidate are to make 


angles of 60° with the line joining the eye to centre ofthe object. 


ca 


OPTIONAL HISTORY. 


Tuespay, JuNE 20ra :—MorninG, 9 To 10.30. 


l. Det vil the re ations between Philip and (lexan ler of Macedon, and 


2, Comment briefly but precisely on each of the following subjects : the 
measures of Solon, the battle of Mycale, the position of Pericles at Athens, 


the Syracusan expedition, the rivalry of Sparta and Thebes. 


ww 


3. Describe clearly the successive steps by which Rome became mistress 


of the Italian peninsula. 
4, Comment briefly but precisely on each of the following subjects: the 
reforms of Servius Tullius, the Decemvirs, the battle of Beneventum, the 


siege of Saguntum, the career of Pompey in the east. 


<:) 
5. (w) Outline the main features of the Siege of Jerusalem, 70 A. D. 
(6) How did the Swiss achieve their independence 
(c) Trace the mein episodes of the Thirty Years’ War from the landing 
of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany to the close. 
6. Make brief but clear notes on: the Battle of Chalons, Mayors of the 


Palace, Rienzi, Wars of the Fronde, Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 









































OPTIONAL SUBJECTS, A6L 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
TunspAy, JUNE 20TH :—MorniNG, 10.30 To 12,30. 


1. “ Poetry, History and Legendary Lore are contained in words,” 
Show how this is true and illustrate your answer. 


2. (a) Write briefly, with illustration, on ‘ Elevation in Words.’ 
(4) National morality and customs may be found in words. Show 
this from the following: ‘ ennui, honnéteté, ‘ perfide’ ‘tdiot.’ 


3. (4) What were the relative positions of Normans and Saxons after 
the conquest ? Illustrate your answer from our present ianguage, 
(b) Make short notes on, ‘pagan,’ * heathen,’ sacrament, magnet, bay- 
onet, damask. 


4. (a) During what period did the following words arise: Hefugee, con- 
vertisseur, guillotine, rozzta, mob, to burke. 
(b) Whatisassimilation? Illustrate. What are synonyms? Distin- 
guish opposite and contrary ; instruction and education ; abdicate and desert. 
(c) Remark briefly on the following words :—Crypt, formiea, girl, 
smith, wrong, haft. 


5. Write a short paragraph on the relation of poetry to prose, 


6. (a) Make a short note on the Indo-Kuropean or Aryan family of lan- 
guages 
(6) Give the plural or plurals of: aftorney-general, spoonful, penny, 


pea, index, genius. 


7. (a) Distinguish by means of examples: 
The simple infinitive, the gerundial infinitive, the verbal noun, the 
gerund, the participle in ‘ing.’ 
(b) How is the meaning of a word modified by the following suffixes : 
kin, en, ette, ing, ard, oon, ster, dom, age ? 


8. Analyse: Long time in even scale 
The battle hung; till Satan, who that day 
Prodigious power had shown, and met in arms 
No equal, ranging through the dire attack 
Of fighting Seraphim confused, at length 
Saw where the sword of Michael smote and felled 
Squadrons at once. 


9. What are the chief constituent elements of the English language? 
Briefly comment on each. 
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